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MESSAGE  FBOM  THE  GOVERNOR. 


ElTECUTIYS  DSPABTMBNT, 

SpbingfielD|  IxL.,  JDeoember  9,  1871. 
To  Hon.  William  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  R^eeentatives : 

I  have  the  ^nor  to  lay  before  the  General  AjBsembly  the  fol- 
lowing papers : 

I.  Copy  of  dip  from  the  "  Chicago  Journal"  of  November  2, 
1871. 

S.  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  November  3,  1871. 
8.  Answer  of  the  President,  dated  November  9,  1871. 

Copies  of  papers  transmitted  by  the  President  with  his  letter 
of  November  9, 1871: 

L  Proclamation  of  R.  B.  Mason,  Major  of  Chicago,  of  date  of 
October  11,  1871. 

II.  Order  issued  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  11 , 
1871. 

III.  Telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the 
Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.,  dated  October  11, 1871. 

IV.  Telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the 
Adjutant  General U.  S.  A.,  daed  October  12, 1871. 

Y.  Note  from  B,  B.  Mason,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  to  Lieut.  Gen. 
Sheridan,  dated  October  22, 1871. 

YL  Note  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  It.  B.  Mason,  Mayor, 
dated  October  28,  1871. 

YIL  Note  from  R.  B.  Mason,  Mayor,  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan, 
dated  October  23,  1871. 

Yin.  Order  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  24,  1871. 

IX.  Order  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  24,  1871. 

X  Report  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the  Adjutant  General  U. 
8.  A.,  dated  October  25, 1871.  with  the  endorsement  of  Gen.  W. 
T.  Sherman  thereon, 
Yol.  III-2 
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XL  Communication  of  Messrs.  Wirt  Dexter  and  others  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  28,  1871. 

XIL  Communication  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the  Adjutant 
General  U.  S.  A.,  dated  October  29,  1871. 

XIII.  Telegraphic  communication  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  81,  1871. 

XIV.  Militarj  orders. 

XV.  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  November  20,  1871. 

XVI.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the   United  States  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  dated  November  25,  187L     * 


DOCUMENTS. 


No.  1. 

.    "UNITKD  STATES  TROOPS  IN   CHICAOO.'* 

**  It  is  telegraphed  from  Springfield  that  Governor  Palmer  is  *  decidedly  opposed'  to 
United  States  troops  being  stationed  at  or  near  Ghloago,  and  *  will  oppose  any  such  in- 
terference of  his  rights  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  of  Illinois.'  W«  do 
not  believe,  when  the  Governor  knows  the  circumstanoes,  that  he  will  do  any  each 
thing. 

**The  officers  of  the  Relief  Society,  together  with  a  large  number  of  our  most 
prominent  citizens,  signed  an  application  to  General  Sheridan  to  station  some  of  the 
troops  in  his  command  at  or  near  Chicago,  to  be  used  in  ease  of  emergency.  The 
large  supplies  the  Relief  Society  will  have  in  store  during  the  winter  were  not  deemed 
safb;  besides,  threatened  strikes  in  some  quarters  indicated  that  laborers  willing  to  work 
might  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

*'  General  Sheridan  referred  the  appeal  of  our  citixens,  with  his  favorable  judgment, 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  immediately  ordered  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  United 
States  Infantry  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  they  will  arrive  to-morrow  morning, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,  should  the  necessity,  unhappily,  arise  for  their 
use.    Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 

**  That  the  government  has  the  same  right  to  establish  a  military  post  near  Chicago 
that  it  has  near  St  Louis  and  New  York,  and  other  cities,  the  most  sensitive  head  of  the 
militia  of  a  State  cannot  question.  That  the  authorities  can  call  upon  the  government 
to  assist  in  preventing  a  threatened  outbreak,  or  putting  one  down,  has  been  often  dem- 
onstrated; and  the  people  of  Chicago  have  a  right  to  the  security  which  the  presence  of 
these  troops  affords  them,  no  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  will  pretend  to  question."— 
Chicago  Eeening  Jounuxi^  Nov.  2,  1871. 
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No.  2. 

State  of  Illinois,  Exkcutivs  Departmrnt, 

Sprinofield,  Novemher  8,  1871. 
His  ExcELLEircT  U.  S.  Grant, 

Prtsiiknt  of  the  Untitd  Statet: 

Sn:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  yoa  a  printed  slip  cut  irom  the  "  Chicago  Jour- 
nal," a  highly  reBpectable  newspaper,  published  in  Chicago,  and  respectfully  ask  your 
attention  to  its  contents. 

Mj  apology  ibr  troubling  your  Excellency  with  a  paper  of  the  character  of  that  in- 
closed is,  that  it  is  stated  therein  that  "  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  United  States 
lafiintiy  have  been  ordered  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  will  arrive  there  to  morrow 
(to  day),  subject  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,**  and  that  the  reasons  for  ordering  troops 
to  Chicago  are,  that  '*  the  large  supplies  the  Relief  Society  will  have  in  store  during 
the  winter  were  not  deemed  safe;  besides,  threatened  strikes  in  some  quarters  indicated 
that  laborers,  willing  to  work  might  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,**  and  that  an  application, 
sating  these  &cts,  was  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  RelierSociety,  and  other  citizens, 
presented  to  General  Sheridan,  and  by  him  approved  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Wir. 

In  iddition  to  this,  rumorg  in  the  form  of  telegraphic  dispatches  from  Washington 
and  Chicago  have  reached  me,  that  troops  were  ordered  to  Chicago  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  property  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  city,  but  no 
infonnation  of  the  existence  of  the  dangers  alluded  to  have  reached  me  from  any  quarter 
whatever. 

I  cheerfWUy  concede  that  it  is  for  the  President  to  designate  the  stations  of  the  troops 
composing  the  array,  and  that  he  is  under  no  obligations,  founded  upon  the  constitu- 
tioH  or  the  laws,  or  upon  the  rules  of  official  courtesy,  to  communicate  his  orders,  or  the 
reaMns  that  influence  him  in  making  them,  to  the  6uvo*nor  of  aoy  of  the  States,  unless 
the  orders  in  question,  or  the  presence  of  the  troops,  are  intended  in  some  way  to  affect 
tr  influence  the  internal  affairs  of  the  particular  State  to  which  the  troops  are  sent 
In  the  latter  case,  it  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  whose 
doty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws,  is  deeply  concerned  for  the  troops,  and  the  orders  under 
which  they  are  to  act  may  operate  to  diminish,  or  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  his 
^cial  position.  I  am  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  are  abundantly  able  to  protect  every  interest  of  the  poople  that  depends  upon  its 
internal  peace  and  good  order,  and  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  acting  upon  information  of  a  contrary  chi^racter,  communicated  by  pri- 
vate citizens  to  an  officer  of  the  army,  has  ordered  any  portion  of  the  army  into  this 
iStaie,  to  be  sulijeet  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,  either  to  protect  the  store-houses  of 
the  Relief  Coraniitee,  or  to  interfere  with  the  possible,  though  not  probable  *'  strikes** 
0  kborera. 

I,  therefore,  deem  it  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  frankly  inquire  of  your 

Exedlency  whether  the  troops  ordered  to  Chicago  are  intended  or  instructed  to  obey 

the  call  of  any  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  the  city  of  Chicagb,  or  in  anyway 

whatever  to  assume  the  protection  either  of  property  or  the  preservation  of  order  in 

thu  city? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respeet,  etc., 

JOHN  M.  PALMER, 
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No.  3. 

EXECUnVE  MANSIOX, 

Washington,  !>.  0.,  Navtmbtr  9,  1871. 
Hjs  ExcxLLENcr  J.  M.  Palmeb, 

Governor  of  Illinois; 

8iR :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  third  instant,  inquiring  the  nature  of  tin 
orders,  etc.,  under  which  four  companies  of  United  States  troops  have  been  ordered  t< 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  asserting  your  ability,  as  Executive  officer  of  the  State,  to  fur- 
nish all  the  protection  asked  in  the  appeal  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  from  these  troops 

In  reply,  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  appeal,  of  Gieneral  Sheridan's  remarlcs  thereon, 
of  the  orders  given  in  sending  the  troops,  and  of  all  correspondence  between  Genera] 
Sheridan  and  the  authorities  here,  since  the  great  fire,  which  laid  so  much  of  the  wealth  oi 
Chicago  in  ashes. 

I  will  only  add,  further,  that  no  thought  here  eren  contemplated  distrust  of  the  State 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  lack  of  ability  on  their  part  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary,  or  cipected  of  them,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  . 

The  only  thing  thought  of  was  how  to  benefit  a  people  stricken  by  a  calamity  greater 
than  had  ever  befallen  a  community  of  the  same  number  before  in  this  country.  The 
aid  was  of  a  like  nature  with  that  given  in  any  emergency  requbring  immediate  actiazi. 

No  reflections  were  contemplated  or  thought  of,  affecting  the  integrity  or  ability  of 

any  State  officer  or  city  official,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  perform  his 

whole  duty.  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  &  GRANT. 

L      (PfiOGLAMATION.) 

The  preservation  of  the  good  order  and  peace  of  the  citj  is  hereby  entrusted  to  Lieu- 
tenant General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  United  States  Army. 

The  police  will  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Lieutenant  (General,  in  the  preservattoo  o€ 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police  will  consult  with  him 
to  that  end — the  intent  hereof  being  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  without  inter- 
fering with  the  functions  of  the  city  government 
Given  under  my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  October,  1871. 

B.  a  ICASOy,  Majfor. 
Official  copy:  Jamk  B.  Fkt, 

An't  Adfi  Oen'L 

TL 

Headquartibs  HiLiTARr  Pit.  of  thi  Mnsofru, 
Chioaoo,  III.,  October  11,  1871. 
Gnr.  F.  T.  Shkrhan  : 

DiAR  SiB — With  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  Lieutenaiit-General  Sheri- 
dan directs  that  you  organize  a  regiment  of  infantry,  to  consist  of  ten  (10)  companies; 
each  company  to  consist  of  one  (I)  Captain,  one  (I)  First  and  one  (1)  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, and  sixty  (60)  enlisted  men,  to  serve  as  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  the  period  of  twenty  (20)  days. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  B.  FRY,  A,  A.  G. 

m 

Official  copy  :  Jamxb  B.  Fry, 

At^t  Adft  QeiCl 
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UL    (TsLzaRAic.) 

Chicaoo,  Illb^  OeL  11,  1671. 

6».  E.  D.  T0W2I8END,« 

A^juUmt  OtMr4d  : 
There  wu  aome  excitement  here  ye«terday  and  last  evening,  but  is  now  quieting 
dovn.    Some  of  the  troops  from  Leayenirorth  and  Omaha  are  ooming  in.    I  hare  taken 
tbe  aeoesfiaiy  steps  to  meet  the  condition  of  afiairs  here. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN. 

LimUefKud  OeneraL  • 

rr.    (TeleorjiX.) 

Chkuoo,  Ilul,  OeL  12,  1871, 
ToGci.  £.  D.  Towif!«Eiii>, 

AttjuUaU  Ctnaral; 

As  there  may  be  some  trouble  here  when  the  banks  have  to  settle  with  their  depositors^ 

ind  to  keep  down  excitement,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  ask  General  Halleck  for  four  (4) 

eoiDpuiies  of  infantry,  which  he  haa  notified  me  he  has  in  readiness  at  Louisville. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

UeutauuU  GeneraL 


V. 


Chzcaoo,  Ills.,  Oct  22    1871. 


iact.  6n.  P.  H.  BmuDiJi,  U.  &  A  : 

Permit  me  to  tender  you  the  thanks  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Its  whole  people,  for 
the  very  efficient  aid  which  you  have  rendered  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
citiKBs,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

I  woald  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  any  longer  a  necessity  for  the  con- 

taoed  sid  of  the  military  in  that  behal£ 

R.  B.  MASON, 

Mayor, 

BEAM  QCASRH  KfLRAKT  DivV  OF  THK  HlS0OUSI, 

CincAaQ,  Ocio6er  2fi,  1871. 
Official  eopy: 
James  B.  Fbt, 

An^i  Adfl  Om'L 


VL 

Head  Quarters  Vilitary  Div'n  or  tbe  Mo., 

Chicago,  October  28,  1871- 
To  His  Hoxoa  R.  B.  Mason, 

Mayor  of  the  CUy  of  Cfdeago  : 

8ia~I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoor  kind  note  of  tbe  date  of 
yesterday,  and  in  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  report  a  good  condition  of  afiairs  in  the  city. 

If  your  Honor  deem  it  best,  I  will  disband  the  volunteer  organiEation  of  military  on 
^  tiace  the  fire  and  will  send  the  troops  of  the  regular  army  to  their  homes,  and  will 

consider  myaelf  relieved  from  the  responeibility  of  your  proclamation  of  the  eleventh 
Btstant 
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With  my  sincere  thanks  f<H'  your  kindness  and  courtesy  in  my  intercourse  with 

you, 

I  am,  respectful  ly. 

Your  obedient  servant,  • 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

iMuUnant  Gtntrai. 
Official  copy: 

James  R  Fry, 

AuH  AiffH  Stun. 


vn. 

MAYOirS  OFFKJB, 
Cnr  or  CaiCAOO^  Odober  23,  1S7I. 

LlXTTT.  GeK.  p.  H.  %IERtI>AN,  XJ.  S.  A. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Police  Commiseioners,  I  am  satisfied  that  tbe 
continuance  of  the  efllcieDt  aid  in  tbe  preservation  of  order  In  tkis  city,  which  has  l>een 
rendered  by  the  forces  under  your  command  in  pursuance  of  my  proclamatioD)  is  no 
longer  required. 

I  ^vill  tlierefore  fix  the  hour  of  6  P.  M.,  of  this  day,  as  tbe  liour  at  which  tbe  aid 
requested  of  you  shall  cease. 

Allow  me  again  to  tender  you  tlie  assurance  of  my  Ugh  appreciatioii  of  the  great  and 

efficient  service  which  you  have  rendered  in  tbe  preeervation  of  order,  and  tbe  protection 

of  proper^  in  this  city,  and  to  again  ttuuik  you,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 

its  citi^ieusy  therefor. 

1  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obe&nt  servant, 

R.  B.  MASOX, 

Afa^or. 
Official  copy ; 

Jjjiiis  R  Frt, 

AmU  Adfi  Gtfi*L 


Tin. 

Bead  QuARTns  Mil.  Pit.  <v  the  Mnsocn^ 

Cbicaoo,  Iu.,  October  24,  1871. 
General  Ormsss  Na  5. 

Tbe  First  Regiuient  Chicago  Volunteers,  raised  with  the  approbation  of  tbe  Hayor, 
and  in  pursuance  of  orders  dated  October  11,  1871,  from  these  Headquarters,  is  hereby 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service  and  discharged. 

This  regiment  was  constituted  m  follows  :    Colonel  Frank  T.  Sherman,  FirsI  Old- 
eago  Volunteers,  commanding. 
Major  C.  H.  Dyer,  Adjutant 
Miijor  Charles  T.  Scammoo,  Aido4fr^«rapi 

Lieut-Cokxiel  H.  Osterman,  First  Reghneni  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Kilitia. 
Mi^or  G.  A.  Bender,  Fmt  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Hifitia. 
Captain  Fiacdier's  Connwny  (A),  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Ills.  Stete  Militia. 
Captain  Paach*s  Company  (D\  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Militia. 
Captain  Cronas'  Company  (G^  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Militia. 
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Gaptoin  Paurs  Company  (H),  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Militia. 

Captein  Kelter's  Company  (I),  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Militia. 

Captain  Rogers'  Company  (B),  first  Cliicago  Volunteers,  Lieut  Adams  commanding. 

Captain  MerrilFs  Company  (C),  First  Chicago  Volunteers. 

Captain  Baker's  Company  (K),  First  Chicago  Volunteers,  recruited  by  Capt  Whit- 
tlesey. 

Captain  Colson's  Company,  University  Cadetp. 

Captain  Croley's  Company,  Montgomery  Light  Guards. 

Captain  McCarthey's  Company,  Mulligan  Zouaves. 

Captain  Ryan's  Company,  Sheridan  Guards. 

Captain  Suiter's  Company,  Chicago  Cadets. 

Captain  Williams*  Company,  Hannibal  Zouaves. 

The  Nonregian  Battalion  of  National  Guards,  Major  Alstrup  commanding,  Die  Ben- 
disen,  adjutant 

Captain  Paulsen's  Company,  (A.) 

Captain  Eck's  Company,  (B.) 

Captain  Johnson's  Company,  (C.) 

Captain  Bentzen's  Company,  (D.) 

The  troops  were  suddenly  called  from  civil  pursuits  U>  aid  Lieutenant-General  Sheri- 
dan in  preserving  peace  and  good  order,  and  in  protecting  the  property  in  the  unburncd 
portion  of  the  city— a  duty  intrusted  to  him  during  the  emergency  resulting  from  the 
late  fire.  ^  Ihey  came  forward  promptly  and  cheerfully,  at  a  time  rendered  critical  by  the 
unparalleled  disaster  which  visited  the  city  on  the  8th  and  9th  instants,  a  calamity  pro- 
ducing general  distrust  and  distress,  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  city  in  smouldering 
rains,  a  large  part  in  darkness  by  the  destruction  of  the  gas  works,  and  the  whole  of  it 
without  water,  and  this  with  a  fire  department  crippled  and  exhausted  by  the  struggle  it 
had  gone  through. 

They  have  performed  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  falling  to  them  under  these  cir- 
cnmstances  with  marked  industry,  fidelity  and  intelligence.  The  Lieutenant-General 
thanks  officers  and  men  of  the  command,  for  the  services  rendered,  and  commends 
them  to  the  kind  consideration  of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  he  makes  special  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  valuable  aid  received  from  their  commander.  General  Frank  T.  Sher- 
man—distinguished upon  the  battle  fields  of  the  late  war — as  well  as  from  his  official 
staff.  Major  C.  H.  Dyer,  Adjutant,  and  Major  Charles  T.  Scammon,  Aid-de-Camp. 

Bj  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan.  JAMES  B.  FRY, 

Att'l  Adfl  Oen. 


HSAD  QUARTKBS  MlLRART  Div'n  Or  THK  MlBSOUBI, 

Chicaoo,  III.,  OeioUr  24, 1871. 
SraciAL  Obdebs,  No.  76. 

The  oompanies  of  the  4th,  6th,  6th,  9Ui  and  16th  United  States  infantry,  on  duty  in 
this  city,  are  hereby  relieved,  and  will  proceed  to  theur  respective  stations,  as  follows: 

Companies  **F,"  *'H"  and  "K,"  of  the  4th,  and  *'£"  of  the  16th,  to  LouisviUe,  Ky. 
Companies  '*A,"  '*H"  and  '*K,"  of  the  5th,  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Company  ''I,"  of  the  6th,  to  Fort  Hays. 
Companiea  '*A"  and  <*K,"  of  the  9th,  to  Omaha. 
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The  Qaarterma8ter*8  Department  will  furnish  the  neoessary  transportaiion. 
By  command  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sheridan. 

Official:  JAMES  B.  FRY,  At^i  A6ft  Om. 


HbADQuABRBS  KlLITAKT  DlT.  OF  THX  MisBOinu, 

Chicago,  October  25,  18*71. 
To  the  AdgutarU- General  of  the  Army^  Washwgtcn^  D,  O. : 

Sir:   The  disorganized  condition  of  alTairs  in  this  city,  produced  bj  and  immediately 
following  the  late  fire,  induced  the  citj  authorities  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  mili- 
tary forces,  as  shown  by  the  Mayor's  proclamadon  of  October  11,  1871.     [Copy  here- 
with, marked  A.]     To  protect  the  public  interests  mtrusted  to  me  by  the  Mayor's  proo- 
lamation,!  called  to  this  city  companies  A  and  K  of  the  9th  infantiy,  from  Omaha;  cooEi- 
panies  A,  H  and  K  of  the  5th  infantry,  from  Fort  Learenworth;  company  I,  6th  infantiy, 
from  Fort  Scott;  and  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  M^jor-General  Halleck  to  send  to  me 
companies  F,  H  and  K  of  the  4th,  and  company  E  of  the  16th  infantry,  from  Kentucky. 
I  also,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  called  into  the  service  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  for  twenty  days.      [Copy  of  this  call  inclosed  herewith, 
marked  B.]    These  troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers,  were  actively  engaged  during 
their  service  here  in  protecting  the  treasure  in  the  burnt  district,  guarding  the  unbum€ 
district  from  disorders  and  danger  by  further  fires,  and  in  protecting  the  store-houses^ 
depots  and  sub^epots  of  supplies,  established  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  firo. 
These  duties  were  terminated  on  the  2  8d  inst,  as  shown  by  letters  herewith,  (marked  O, 
D  and  E,)  and  on  the  24th  inst  the  regulars  started  to  their  respective  statiops,  and  the 
volunteers  were  discharged,  as  shown  by  special  orders  No.  76,  and  general  orders  No.  5 
from  these  headquarters     [Copies  herewith.]    It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  volun- 
teers were  not  taken  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  no  orders,  agreements, 
or  promises  were  made  giving  them  any  claims  against  the  United  States  for  services 

rendered. 

I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
lAeutenanlr General  U,  S,  A.^  CommantRnff, 


(Tlie  above  communication  indorsed  as  follows :) 

HkAD  QUARTIBS  OF  TBI  ArMT, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  81,  1871. 
Reapectfully  Submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  great  fire  in  Chicago,  made  it  emi- 
nently proper  that  General  Sheridan  should  exercise  the  influence,  authority  and  power 
he  did  on  the  universal  appeal  of  a  ruined  and  distressed  people,  backed  by  their 
civil  agents  who  were  powerless  for  good.  The  very  moment  that  the  civil  authorities 
felt  able  to  resume  their  functions,  General  Sheridan  ceased  to  exercise  authority,  and 
h  e  United  States  troops  returned  to  tlieir  respective  stations. 

General  Sheridan's  course  is  fully  approved. 

Seen  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General 

John  Potts,  61  0.  W,  D. 
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XI. 

CHICAGO  RELIEF  AND  AID  SOCIETT, 

Standabp  Hall,  Gob.  M iohioan  At.  and  Thirtisntb  St., 

Chioaoo,  October  28,  1871. 
Henry  W.  King,  Prmdeni; 

Wirt  Dexter,  Chturman  Ex.  Com.; 

Geo.  M.  Pullman,  Trea$, 

LftrmiASiT-GBHSRAL  P.  H.  Shxbidan,  GommandtHff  Department  of  the  Miaiouri: 

Geiteral:  The  undersigned  respectfully  and  urgently  request  that  you  will  cause  four 
oompanies  of  IT.  8.  Infantry  to  be  stationed  at  or  near  this  city,  until  it  shall  appear 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  attack,  by  disorderly  persons,  upon  the  depots  of  the  Relief 
and  Aid  Society,  or  other  riotous  proceedings,  for  which  the  recent  appalling  calamity 
may  have  paved  the  way.  We  believe  that  the  presence  of  a  small  military  force  in  this 
Tidnity  would,  at  the  same  time,  deter  any  evil-disposed  persons  from  organizing  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  reassure  the  public  mind  in  an  extraordinaiy  degree. 

Thanking  yon  for  the  great  senrices  you  have  already  rendered  to  this  stricken  com- 

muii]^, 

We  are,  (General,  your  obedient  servants, 

Wirt  Deztkh, 

Chair.  Ez,  Com.  Relief  andAidSoc. 

JOSKFH  HkDILL, 

Sdiior  Tribune. 
W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 

President  Union  Nadonal  Bank. 
H.  E.  Eaioes, 

President  Commartial  National  Bank. 
1  P.  Irving  Fearce, 

President  Michigan  National  Bank. 
C.  H.  Beckwitb  &  Sons, 

140  Michigan  Avenue. 
J.  W.  Pbbston, 

President  Chicago  Boardof  Trade. 
Chas.  Randolph, 

Secretary  Chicago  Boardof  Trade, 
£.  Henoerlano, 

lilinois  River  Wewdor. 
Horace  White, 

Chicago  TMbuna. 
Charles  L.  Wilson, 

OhAcago  JoumaL 


JJL 

Head  Quarters  Hilitart  Div.  or  the  Missouri, 
Chicago,  OcL  89, 1871. 

BuGiDiSR  Gxnesal  E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Adft-Oen,  U.  8,  A.^  Washington^  D.  C: 

Gbxeral:  Almost  before  the  great  conflagration  in  this  city  had  exhausted  itself,  I 
ttw  the  necessity  of  having  a  few  companies  of  regular  troops  here  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  public  peace  and  the  protection  of  property  and  treaaura.  Their  services  were 
inyaluable,  but  as  soon  as  the  excitement  subsided,  the  old  citj  government  desired  to 
again  take  charge,  and  of  coarse  I  sent  the  troops  home,  although  it  had  been  mj  inten- 
tion to  keep  four  companies  here  during  the  winter. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  tro<^  were  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  turbulent  spirit 
commenced  to  manifest  itself,  and  seems  to  be  increasing.  I  have,  therefore,  been  so- 
licited, by  Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  the  in-coming  new  mayor,  and  the  prominent  eltizens,  to 
again  bring  to  the  city,  for  the  winter,  four  (4)  companies  of  infantry.  I  am  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  their  presence  here,  and  ask  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  bring  them.  They  can  be  spared  from  General  Pope's  command.  Please  answ^  by 
telegraph.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 


Xm.      (TSLKORAM.) 

Head  Quartkbs  of  the  Armt, 

Wauunoton,  Oct.  81,  1871. 
To  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Ohieag^: 

Four  companies  of  the  8th  Infemtry  are  ordered  to  Chicago  to  act  as  police,  under 

your  letter  of  the  a9th.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Omeral. 


XrV.    (Teleoram.) 

Head  Quarters  of  the  Abht, 

Washington,  Oct  81,  1871. 
To  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  Philadelphia: 

Order  four  (4)  companies  of  8th  Infantry,  with  field  officer,  to  Chicago,  to  report  to 

General  Sheridan  in  person.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  OeneraL 

Head  Quarters  Militabt  Div.  of  the  Atlantic, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Abv.  1, 1871. 
Special  Order,  No.  68. 

The  telegraphic  order  of  the  81st  ultimo,  directing  the  Commanding  General  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  to  send  four  companies  of  the  8th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  with  field 
officer,  to'Chicago,  to  report  in  person  to  Lt.  Gen.  Sheridan,  commanding  Military  Divis- 
ion  of  the  Missouri,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Meade:  R.  G.  DRUM,  A.  A,  (?• 


XV. 

State  of  Illinois,  Executive  Department, 

Springfield,  November  20, 1871. 
His  Ezcellenct  IT.  S.  Grant, 

Preaideni  Uhiied  States  : 

Sm: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receiptof  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  Novem. 
ber,  in^  reply  to  mine  of  the  8d  of  the  same  month,  and  also  the  copies  of  papers  for- 
warded me  by  your  direction. 
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I  have  read  your  Excellency's  letter^  and  examined  the  pi^rs  reoeired  with  great 
•ttentioOf  and  while  I  an  not  insensible  of  the  kindness  that  porompts  you  to  disclaim 
all  distrust  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  of  their  ability  to  do  all  that 
nay  be  necessary,  or  expected  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  in  them  to  justify  the  ex* 
traordinary  measure  of  ordering  four  companies  of  United  States  troops  into  ibis  State 
lo  report  to  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan  to  act  as  police  under  bis  orders. 

ii  aeeois  to  me  to  be  veiy  well  settled  aa  a  principle  of  Ameriean  public  law,  that 
the  duty  of  proleeting  persons  and  property,  and  the  preserration  of  public  order  and 
peace  against  the  eflbrts  of  disorderly  persons,  or  from  local  internal  disturbance,  is  the 
peculiar  and  exdushre  duty  of  the  States,  with  which  the  government  of  the  United 
Staftea  has  no  ooaeem,  and  in  whidi  it  cannot  interfere,  except  upon  the  applicati<m  of 
ilie  Legislatttre  or  the  Sxeeutive  of  the  Slates,  as  contemplated  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
4tk  aHiele  of  the  Constitution,  aod  that  any  attempt  by  the  officers  of  the  United  SUtee 
army  to  en^loy  any  part  of  the  militai7  forces,  as  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  who  made 
tbe  application  for  four  companies  of  Infantry  lo  be  stationed  at  or  near  Chicago  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  approved  by  Lieutenant  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  in  his  letter 
lo  the  Adjutant  Genefal  of  the  St^th  of  October,  and  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  by  hie 
telegraphic  comraanication  to  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan,  of  October  Slst,  1871,  must 
be  improper,  because  violatire  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

I  am  not  at  all  forgetfhl  that  your  Excellency  says  **that  what  was  done  in  respect 
to  ordering  the  troops  to  Chicago,  was  upon  the  ground  of  emergency,  to  aid  a  people 
who  had  snflfered  greatly;"  but,  in  this  view,  it  ^eemsto  me  that  the  General  command- 
ing the  army  orerlooked  the  fftct  that  the  disastrous  fire  at  Chicago  did  not  relieve  the 
State  of  Illinois  from  any  of  Its  duties,  nor  transfer  any  of  them  to  the  govemment  of 
the  United  States. 

Emergencies  that  demand  extraordinary  efibrts  often  occur  in  the  history  of  govem- 
ments,  but  I  do  not  remember  another  instance  in  our  history,  when  it  was  held  that  an 
event  that  created  a  sudden  demand  upon  the  powers  and  resources  of  a  State,  operated 
to  transfer  any  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  States  to  the  United  States. 

The  great  fire  at  Chicago  ceased  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  the  Executive  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  under  the  belief  that  the  disaster  created  an  **  emergency  "  provided  for  by 
constitution  of  the  State,  convened  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  in  session  on  the  Idth 
day  of  that  month  to  make  legal  provisions  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
and  on  the  19th  day  of  October  that  department  appropriated  from  the  treasury  an  ade- 
quate sum  to  maintain  a  sufficient  police  force  for  the  protection  of  every  interest  of  the 
people.  The  emergency  was  thus  provided  for  by  the  proper  department  of  the  proper 
government,  in  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  done,  or  can  be  done.  The  State  enlarged 
and  strengthened  its  own  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  its  own  laws,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  situation.  The  same  calamity  deprived  the  United  States  of  its 
custom  house,  its  post  office,  its  court  room  and  records,  and  threw  upon  that  govern* 
ment  the  duty  of  adopting  measures  to  supply  the  loss,  but  it  luis  not  yet  occurred  to  the 
authorities  of  die  State  that  the  losses  of  the  United  States,  or  the  interruption  of  its 
bt^ness,  haa  so  hf  changed  the  relationa  of  the  Federal  and  State  systems,  as  to  cast 
my  portion  of  the  du^  of  provi^ng  for  any  of  the  wants  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  they  are  as  little  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that  events  that  can- 
not operate  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government  of  the  State,  should  operate  to 
confer  upon  a  Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  the  authority  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
puely  local  Stale  eoocern,  or  to  anthorize  the^Oeneral  oommandlng  the  army  to  recog- 
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nize  and  appitrre  the  application  of  the  Lientenant-General,  and  order  fonr  companiea 
of  United  States  Infantiy  to  report  to  him  to  discharge  the  mere  civil  duties  of 
"police." 

I  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  discuss  with  your  Excellency  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  powers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  States,  under  the  Constitution, 
ibr  I  will  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  difRsrence  of  opinion  upon  the  point  that 
the  duties  of  the  executiye  officers  of  the  two  systems  are  defined  so  accurately,  and  are 
^  kept  so  distinct  by  written  constitutions  and  laws,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  con' 
flict  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  President  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  enforced,  and  that  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois  is  confined  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  State.  Neither  obstructa  the  other,  nor  aids  nor  interferes  with  his 
duties.  The  Governor  of  a  State  derives  none  of  his  powers  from  the  United  States, 
nor  are  his  duties  subject,  in  any  respect,  to  the  consent  or  discretion  of  the  President, 
who  can,  in  no  wise,  enlarge,  abridge,  or  interrupt  them,  either  by  assnming  them  him- 
self, or  by  entrusting  them  to  others. 

As  these  opinions  seem  to  me  to  be  incontrovertable,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  orders  to 
United  States  troops  to  act  as  police,  or  to  otherwise  interfere  in  the  affiiirs  or  duties  of 
the  State,  or  any  of  ito  officers,  were  made  without  reflection,  and  that  the  trootw  will  be  at 
once  withdrawn  from  this  State ;  or,  that  the  orders  for  their  government  will  be  so  modi- 
fied, as  to  prohibit  their  employment  as  police,  or  in  any  other  way  to  interfere  with  any 
of  the  duties  and  functions  of  any  of  the  officers  created  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

The  State  of  Illinois  cannot  accept  their  aid,  or  perm  it  their  interferance  in  itoaffairs, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  the  confidence  of  ite  citisens,  nor  without  giving  countenance  to  a 
dangerous  example. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 

XVI. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
VTjkSHiNOTON,  D*.  C,  J^ov.  25,1871. 

« 

Sir: — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  and  have  referred  it  to  the 

Secretary  of  War,  with  directions  to  inform  General  Sheridan  that  if  the  troops  under 

his  command  have  received  any  orders  which,  in  any  way,  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 

the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  he  is  instructed  to  rescind  them. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
To  Hb  Ezcillevct,  John  M.  Palmer, 

GoiMTnor  of  JUinois,  8prwff/UH  HL 


In  sabmitting  theee  papers  to  the  General  AsBembly,  it  is  not 
improper  for  me  to  saj  that  when  the  regular  troops  that  had 
occupied  Ohicage  from  the  11th  to  the  8Sd  day  of  October;  1871, 
were  ordered  to  their  stations,  and  the  volunteer  force  organized 
by  Lieut.  Oen.  Sheridan  was  disbanded,  I  did  not  believe  it  to 
be  possible  that  any  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  could  again  find 
a  pretext  for  intermeddling  in  the  affaire  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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My  expectation  of  fatare  exemption  from  military  interference 
waa  baeed  npcm  the  belief  that  the  aathoritiee  of  the  State  had 
already  done  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  to  merit 
their  full  confidence,  and  that  the  local  officers  of  the  city  were 
then  so  alive  to  their  dnties,  and  so  confident  in  the  snpport  of  a 
powerful  State,  that  no  room  wonld  be  left  for  external  inter- 
vention. Everything,  indeed,  had  been  done  for  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  Chicago  that  was  poesible,  and  if  all 
their  interests  were  not  secnre,  it  was  because  the  resources  of 
civil  government  were  not  equal  to  their  necessities. 

The  papers  and  correspondence  herewith  transmitted  demon- 
strate, however,  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  support  of  an  adequate 
police  force  in  Chicago,  the  energetic  discharge  of  du^y  by  the 
police,  and  the  most  orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
were  alike  unavailing — ^for,  on  the  Slst  day  of  October,  1871) 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  upon  the  application  of  Liisutenant  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  ordered  troops  to  Chicago  to  act  as  police. 

My  letters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  3d  and 
20th  of  November,  will  prove  that  I  have  exerted  myself  to  in- 
duce the  President  to  withdraw  these  troops  from  the  State,  or  to 
prohibit  them  from  interfering  in  its  internal  affairs ;  and  those  of 
the  President  to  me,  of  date  of  November  9th  and  25th,  will 
show  that  my  efforts  have  been  fruitless,  and  that  the  President 
has  practically  referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
officer  whose  conduct  is  questioned* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  order  of  the  President,  described  in  his 
letter  of  November  25,  ends  all  discussion,  and  leaves  Lieutenant- 
General  Sheridan  with  four  companies  of  infantry  in  Chicago 
with  discretionary  powers  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  that  are  within 
the  exclusive  and  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  with 
which  the  President  and  his  military  subordinates  have  no  right* 
fnl  concern  whatever. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  the  letters  of  the  President,  and  the 
papers  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  that  General  Sherman 
and  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  entertain  the  belief  that,  under 
our  system  of  government,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  superintend  the  administra- 
tion of  the  local  governments,  and  that  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
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with  the  meaenre  of  protection  afforded  bj  the  States  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  their  own  citizens,  the  officers  of  the  army 
have  the  right,  at  their  own  discretion,  to  introdvee  a  part  of  the 
army,  and,  through  its  agency,  afford  such  additional  protection 
to  the  people  as  they  may  think  necessary  or  proper,  and  that 
their  right  to  interpose  for  that  purpose  does  not  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  discbarge  their  duties. 

There  is  no  other  ground  npon  which  the  conduct  of  Generals 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  can  be  placed.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  able  to  enforce  its  own  laws,  and  pro* 
tect  every  person  and  all  the  property  within  its  limits;  but  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  in  the  exercise  of  his  superintendence  of  its  affairs, 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  provisions  made  by  the  State  for  the 
safety  of  property,  and  the  control  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
*^the  turbulent  element"  in  Chicago,  and  he  therefore  informed 
the  Adjutant  General  that  ^^  I  am  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
their  (tnur  companies  of  infantry)  presence  here,  and  ask  the 
antliority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  bring  them;"  and  General 
Sherman,  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  promptly  informed  him 
by  telegraph  that  **  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  are 
ordered  to  Chicago  to  act  as  police,  under  your  letter  of  the  29th." 

The  President,  it  is  trne,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  9th  of 
November,  informed  me  ^^  that  the  only  thing  thought  ot  inorder* 
ing  these  troops  to  Chicago  was  how  to  benefit  a  people  stricken 
by  a  calamity  greater  than  had  ever  befallen  a  community  of  the 
same  number  before  in  in  this  country.  The  aid  was  of  a  like 
nature  with  that  given  bn  any  emergency  requiring  immediate 
action."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Chicago  is  a  part  of  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  States  of  the  Union,  that  the  State 
Government  is  in  full  vigor,  and  its  laws  everywhere  enforced) 
and  that  its  resources  are  ample  for  the  discharge  of  all  its  duties. 
It  will  surprise  no  one,  then,  that  I  protest  that  no  emergency  has 
existed  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  which 
it  was  unable  to  provide,  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  to  give  the  President  or  his  military  subordinates  the  right 
to  determine  when  it  is  necessary  or  proper  for  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States. 

I  also  deny  that  the  officers  of  the  army  have  the  right  to  de* 
termine  the  measure  of  the  duties  of  any  civil  officer,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  or  that  their  powers  are  increased  by 
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any  emm^ncy  that  ean  posdibly  happen  in  the  affairs  of  any 
State.  They  are  not,  as  they  seem  to  suppose,  the  natural  rulers 
of  the  people  under  oircomataoces  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but 
they  are,  at  all  times,  the  inferiors  of  the  humblest  officer  created 
to  exeeute  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  cannot  expect  that  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  will  accept 
this  as  the  proper  estimate  of  his  official  powers ;  for  whatever 
concessions  he  may  have  on  some  occasions  made  to  the  imaginary 
aathority  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  War  Department,  he  has,  in  every  instance,  spoken  of  him- 
self as  acting  in  his  military  character,  and  his  orders  for  the  gov* 
erament  of  Chicago  emanated  from  his  headquarters,  and  are 
signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  his  military  staff. 

In  his  dispatch  to  the  Adjutant*General,  of  the  11th  of  Octo* 
ber,  he  said  :  '*  There  was  some  exdtement  here,  yesterday  and 
last  evening,  but  it  is  now  quieting  down.  Some  of  the  troops 
from  Leavenworth  and  Omaha  are  coming  in.  I  have  taken  all 
necessary  steps  to  meet  the  condition  of  affairs  h^*e.''  And  he 
sajs,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Adjutant-General,  of  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober :  ^^  As  there  may  he  someJrauble  here  when  the  banks  have 
to  setUe  with  their  depositors^  and  to  keep  down  ezcitemeut,  I  have 
deemed  it  best  to  ask  General  Halleck  for  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry, which  he  has  notified  me  he  has  in  readiness,  at  Louis- 
ville ;''  and  finally,  as  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  of  the 
completeness  with  which  he,  in  his  military  capacity,  had  grasped 
all  the  powers  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  he  says,  in  his  let- 
ter  to  the  Adjutant-General,  of  the  29th  of  October  :  "  Almost 
before  the  great  conflagration  in  this  city  had  exhausted  itself,  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  few  companies  of  regular  troops 
here,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  protection 
of  property  and  treasure.  Their  services  were  invaluable,  but  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  subsided,  the  old  city  government  desired  to 
again  take  charge,  and  of  course  I  sent  the  troops  home,  althoogh 
it  had  been  my  intention  to  keep  foar  companies  here  during  the 
winter." 

And  the  General  commanding  the  army  seems  also  to  have 
&Ilen  into  the  dangerous  error  of  supposing  that  his  official  mili- 
tary powers  are  paramount  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  He 
endorsed  upon  the  report  made  by  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan, 
of -his  operations  while  enforcing  military  rule  in  Chicago,  his  ap- 
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proyal  of  all  the  acts  of  his  enbordinate,  and  that,  too,  with  an  em- 
phaaia  that,  he  seems  to  have  supposed,  will  preclude  all  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct;  and  on  the  81st  of  October,  when 
the  same  officer  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  bring  other  troops 
to  Ohicago,  he  not  onl  v  responded  favorably  to  his  wishes,  bat  in- 
formed him  that  the  troops  were  to  act  as  police. 

It  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  people  of  the  State,  that  I  should 
say  that  I  cannot  consent  that  the  grave  and  important  subjects 
that  I  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  President,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  an  officer  of  the  army ;  but  I  must  hereafter,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  protest  against  all  interference  by  the  officers  of 
the  army,  in  the  affairs  of  this  State.  I  must  protest  agaiust  such  in- 
terference, because  it  will  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty, because  it  familiarizes  the  people  with  military  rule  and 
inspires  them  with  distrust  of  the  capability  o^  civil  government  to 
aflbrd  them  needful  protection ;  and  it  is  now  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  free  people  of  the  State  to  discharge  their  duties  ac- 
cording to  their  own  convictions  and  subject  to  their  own 
responsibilities* 

JOHN  Mi  PALMER. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  HiB  Excellency  John  M.  Palmer, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Illinois : 

Sik:  At  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  April,  an  act 
Tras  passed  incorporating  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-minded  Children,  to  take  effect  as  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  on  the  first  of  July  after  its  passage ;  and  said  act  having 
been  approved  on  the  sixth  of  April,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  9  of  that  law  of  incorporation,  the  B^ard  of  Trustees 
respectfully  submit  this,  their  first,  which  is  also  the  Sevenih  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1871,  at  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  David  Prince,  of  Morgan  county,  Graham  Lee,  of 
Mercer  county,  and  Timothy  Souther,  of  Madison  county,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Trustees 
of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Souther  died  before  the  law  took  effect,  and  was  never  qualiflei 
as  Trustee.  t 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized 
by  the  selection  of  Graham  Lee  as  President,  and  by  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  as  Superintendent  of  the  Institution — the 
Superintendent  being  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Board.  William  S. 
Hook,  of  Jacksonville,  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  and 
his  bond  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
by  their  Secretary,  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  formally  transferred  the  pr.^perty 
and  funds  in  their  possession  belonging  to  this  Institution,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  12  of  the  law  of  incorporation. 

A  statement  of  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  Institution  on  the 
first  of  July,  was  made,  and  according  to  this  statement,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  buildings,  the  personal  property  of  the  Institution  amounted 
to  $6,949  77. 
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The  liabilities  of  the  Institution  upon  that  date,  as  set  forth  in  a  de- 
tailed statement,  amounted  to  $904:  78,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  bills 
of  small  amounts,  which  had  not  been  handed  in. 

A  detailed  statement  of  all  book  accounts  due  the  Institution  from 
counties  and  individuals,  amounted  to  $986  21,  a  pertion  of  which  can- 
not probably  be  collected. 

The  amount  of  cash  transferred,  inclusive  of  a  contingent  fund,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Superintendent,  was  $<,060  91. 

A  financial  exhibit  of  the  entire  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1871,  showing  in  detail  the  expenditures, 
will  form  a  part  of  this  report. 

Even  the  short  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  we  were  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  has  fully  con- 
firmed us  in  the  opinion  so  heartily  expressed  by  our  predecessors,  that 
feeble-minded  children  can  be  educated,  that  they  can  be  elevated  from 
a  condition  of  misery  and  idleness,  to  that  of  happiness  and  produc- 
tive usefulness,  by  judicious  instruction  and  training. 

The  expense  attending  their  custody  and  care  in  the  State  Institution, 
is  no  greater  than  it  would  be  elsewhere,  and  when  the  results  attained 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  surely  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  public  school. 

In  other  States,  where  these  schools  have  been  established,  they  have 
been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  public  favor. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Superintendent's  report,  that  ac- 
cording to  tlie  testimony  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  their 
children  have,  under  the  training  of  the  Institution, improved  in  health 
and  in  personal  appearance ;  are  less  nervous,  less  awkwaVd,  and  more 
active. 

That  marked  improvement  has  been  manifested  in  their  waiting  upon 
themselves  at  the  table  ;  in  dressing  and  undressing  themselves ;  and 
in  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

They  are  found  to  be  less  troublesome  at  home,  talk  more,  and  more 
distinctly;  comprehend  language  more  readily,  and  use  a  greater  variety 
of  words,  and  more  connected  sentences. 

That  the  perceptive  faculties  have  been  rendered  more  acute,  and 
memory  improved. 

That  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  reading,  writing  and 
geography,  and  that  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention  has  been  devel- 
oped. Many  are  now  capable  of  useful  occupation,  seem  to  exercise 
more  judgment  in  the  practical  matters  of  every  day  life ;  have  more 
self-control:  more  steadiness  of  purpose  and  perseverance ;  are  more 
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qniet  in  manners ;  more  obedient,  more  affectionate  and  good  tempered; 
are  less  selfish ;  recognize  more  clearly  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong.  Parents  nniformly  testify,  in  accordance  with  onr  hopes 
and  wishes,  that  their  children  have  improved  and  developed  beyond 
their  reasonable  expectations. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  the  statistics  quoted  in  the  Superintendent's 
report,  that  this  class  of  persons  are  as  namerous  as  the  insane. 

Comparatively,  then,  how  little  provision  is  being  made  for  their 
redemption  from  misery,  when  it  is  proved  so  condasively  that  they  can 
be  elevated,  educated  and  trained  to  useful  occupation. 

The  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  their  large  and 
degant  buildings  and  grounds. 

This  should  be  more  thoroughly  understood :  That  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded persons  are  as  numerous  as  the  insane,  is  the  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Oharities,  and  yet  provision  is  only  made  for  the  ao- 
commodation  of  eighty  such,  upon  rented  property,  in  frame  buildings, 
while  provision  is  now  being  made  for  six  hundred  insane,  in  addition 
to  the  five  hnndred  already  accommodated  in  the  State  Hospital  at 
Jacksonville. 

These  accommodations  are  for  the  insane  exdasively,  as  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  requires  that  ^^  no  idiot 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  and  every  such  case  shall  be  dis* 
charged — the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  having  a  right  to  decide 
what  cases  are  idiotic." 

Both  laws  of  1869,  organizing  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  provide  that  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  reception,  care  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  Illinois  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  shall  govern  these  establishments  when  they  are 
readj  for  the  admission  of  patients. 

All  philanthropic  persons  must  rejoice  that  such  large  provision  is 
made  for  this  unfortunate  class,  and  more  extensive  provision  may  be* 
come  necessary  for  cure  or  custody. 

Yet  there  is  a  class  as  numerous  as  the  insane,  for  whom  provision 
in  families  is  impracticable,  and  the  pauper  portion  of  them  receive 
worse  than  neglect  in  county  poor  houses  in  which  these  imbeciles  are 
placed  for  custody,  without  thought  of  culture. 

From  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Oharities  of 
this  State,  in  relation  to  the  county  alms  houses,  it  appears  from  ofBicial 
observation  that  in  addition  to  numerous  evils  and  abuses  applicable  to 
older  persons,  ^^  the  children  in  alms  houses  have  little  or  no  hope  of 
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ever  bein^  lifted,  by  any  af^ency  whatever,  out  of  the  pauper  class." 
They  are  almost  without  exception  uninstructed  and  untrained. 

There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  in  which  any  attempt  is  made 
to  impart  either  secular  or  religious  instruction  to  the  pauper.  It  fol- 
lows, of  courses  that  those  feeble-minded  children  who  become  the 
objects  of  county  support,  are  not  only  not  el^rated  by  the  influence  of 
home  and  school,  but  are  still  more  degraded  by  their  associations  and 
their  utter  neglect. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  this  charity  to  provide  disci, 
pline  for  those  friendless  children  whose  intellects  are  too  feeble  or  too 
perverted  to  be  trained  in  families  as  other  bound  children. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  cannot  close  their  report  ^without  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  the  present  Snperin- 
tendent  for  the  peculiar  labors  of  his  position.  To  provide  instruction 
suited  to  dull  intellects  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  teaching  of 
children  who  are  quick  to  learn. 

The  more  deeply  the  inner  consciousness  is  encased,  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  approach  to  it ;  while  the  active  intellect  reaches  forth  to 
grasp  objects  and  principles,  making  self-education  possible,  and  giving 
US  frequent  examples  of  self-made  men,  the  feeble  intellect  requires  to 
be  taught  by  ingenious  devices  those  things  which  most  children  learn 
by  imitation,  or  seem  to  have  spontaneously  developed  as  if  by  instinct^ 
It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  modern  field  of  culture, 
that  this  Institution  is  fortunate  in  its  Superintendent  and  teachers,  for- 
tunate in  the  results  already  attained,  with  a  promise  of  still  better 
methods  and  greater  attainments  in  the  future. 

In  the  enthusiasm  which  our  familiarity  with  the  methods  and  results 
hite  inspired  us,  we  commend  this  charity  as  one  of  equal  importance 
with  any  in  the  State. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  that  the  Institution  is,  at  all  reasonable 
hours,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

To  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  an  invitation  is  specially  tender- 
ed to  inspect  its  working  methods  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  efficient  subordinates. 

While  the  heart  may  sadden  at  the  sight  of  so  many  children  men- 
tally deficient,  feelings  of  joy  will  arise  on  witnessing  the  success  of 
the  means  employed  for  stimulating  mental  action,  affording  correct 
moral  perceptions,  and  imparting  some  degree  of  grace  and  precision 
to  physical  movements. 
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Tliese  meanB  have  been  devised  by  scientific  thought,  prompted  by 
philanthropy,  and  have  been  put  into  snccessfal  operation  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  representatives  of  a  people  always  ready  to  share  their 
abondance  with  the  children  of  misfortune. 

■ 

Bespectfallj  snbmitted, 

GBAHAM  LEE, 
DAVID  PRINCE, 

Truateet. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT, 


lb  ths  Board  of  TrusUea  of  the  Illinois  InitUution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble 
Minded  Children: 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  past  year,  ending  Noy.  80, 1871,  the  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  its  usefulness,  by  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  approved  on  the  6th  of  April. 

Its  term  of  probation  as  an  ^^  Experimental  School "  had  been  so 
productive  of  results,  not  only  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
those  committed  to  its  care,  bat  in  the  influence  it  exerted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  facts  in  relation  to  the  number  and  condition  of  this  class  of 
unfortunates  throughout  the  State,  that  its  incorporation  as  one  of  the 
permanent  charitable  institutions  had  become  an  imperative  necessity. 

In  accordance  with  that  act  of  incorporation,  this  annual  report  must 
show  ^^the  number  of  applications  received,  the  number  of  pupils  un- 
der instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  admitted,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  discharged  during  the  year;  also,  the  progress  and  results  of 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Institution,  and  such  general 
facts  as  may  be  instrumental  in  giving  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois all  the  information  proper  to  be  laid  before  them,  together  with  a 
detailed  financial  statement  of  all  moneys  received,  and  how  they  have 
been  expended.'' 

The  total  number  of  applications  that  have  been  received  since  the 
organization  of  the  School,  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  counties  from  which  these  applications 
have  been  received  is  here  introduced ;  also  the  number  from  other 
States : 

Alexander 1  Bond ...«.    2 

Adams 6  Carroll 4 

Brown 1  Cook 43 

Boone 6  Champaign 6 

Bureau 5  Christian & 
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6 
% 


Qi? 1 

Oim 1 

JkEA 1 

S^WItt. 8 

I^Hdf I 


Mwion 

HidiBon.... 
Macoupin... 
Montgomeiy 
Ogle 


Perry.. 

FlAtt  .. 

Pulaski 


2    Pope< 


fP^JTOli- 


hhn. 


Peoria 18 

Pike 

Richland 

Schuyler 

Bt  Clair 


iRsy. 


1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
1 
0    Boom. 


1 

EbiSb 1 

lioqvoB. .••••••••■•  ••••■•••  ••••.••..  2 

J*DifieflB 6 

Una. r 5 

i9mj 2 

6 

18 


Iiai.. 


I<^PD 8 

like 8 

la  Stile 8 

UmpUm • 6 

8 


Stephenaon 

Sangamon.  ••• 10 

Tazewell 

Wajtae 

WilliamaoB 

Whiteiide 

Washington 

Winnebago 

WiU 

Unknown 

ToUd  Illinois 84 


Other  StaUt. 


I« 4 

lonbk 2 

2 


laaoa 8 

Monrot. 1 

ItDODOQ^ 6 

bihin 2 

leUu • 9 


Arkansas  . 
Indiana  . . 

Iowa 

Kansas  ... 
Missouri.. 
Michigan . 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 


MmBBTJ 
XlOOB.. 


.21 
2 
6 
5 


Total 89 

Grand  Total 878 


The  number  reoeived  since  the  publication  of  the  laat  annual  report 
'» seyeutj-two. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Institution,  the  applications  received 
We  been  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  heretofore,  from  a  class  of  chil- 
^  for  whose  benefit  the  Institution  was  really  designed.  The  more 
luypelefls  cases  of  idiocji  or  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or  conyulsive 
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diBeases  properly  belonging  to  the  class  of  custodial  or  hospital  cases, 
are  the  ones  that  usually  first  seek  admission  to  an  establishment  of 
this  nature. 

A  certain  proportion  of  our  applications  received  have  been  for 
epileptics  who  could  not  be  admitted,  as  it  has  been  found  in  the  expe- 
rience of  similar  institutions  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  usually 
impaired  to  such  an  extent  by  epileptic  convulsions,  that  the  results  of 
months  of  training  may  be  completely  obliterated  by  this  terrible  malady, 
and  that  in  such  cases  medical  and  hospital  treatment  are  indicated, 
rather  than  school  room  instruction. 

In  the  last  report  the  number  of  pupils  from  each  Senatorial  district 
of  the  State  were  given,  but  as,  at  this  time,  the  new  apportionment  of 
districts  has  net  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  we  must  necessarily 
omit  it  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  precisely  what  territory  will  con* 
stitnte  these  districts.  The  pupil  inmates  at  the  present  time  are  from 
the  following  counties  of  the  State : 

Adams 1    McLean 2 

Cook 6    Morgan 4 

Champaign 2    Menard 1 

Christian 1    Macon «,••....• • 2 

De  Kalb 1    Madiaon 1 

De  Witt 2    Macoupin 1 

Henry 2    Montgomeiy 1 

Hancock • 1    Perry 1 

Iroquois 1    Peoria 5 

Jo  Daviess 8    Pike 1 

Jackson 1    Putnam 1 

Kankakee. 2    Richland 2 

Knox 2    Schuyler 1 

Kane ; 2    Scott 1 

Logan       ....'. 1    Stephenson I 

La  Salle 1     Sangamon 5 

Lawrence 1    Whiteside 2 

Lee 2    Will 2 

Moultrie 2  — 

Mason 2        Total , 71 

McDonough . . .  1 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  eighty-six  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion. Thirty  pupils  have  been  received,  and  fifteen  removed.  Two  of 
those  removed  died;  one  from  McDonough  county,  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  another  from  Bureau  county,  of  laryngitis.  Seven  were  found 
to  be  too  young  or  unprofitable  cases  for  school  room  instruction,  or 
afflicted  with  epileptiform  convulsions.  Three  have  been  detained  at 
home  OB  account  of  ill-health ;  one  is  now  being  sent  to  the  district 
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school  at  home,  and  the  remaining  two  were  fonnd  to  be  so  useful  that 
their  services  were  needed  at  home. 

There  are  seventy-one  pupils  now  present. 

Applications  are  often  made  for  the  admission  of  children  whose 
ages  are  five,  six  and  seven  years. 

These  are  too  young,  usually,  for  the  school  room,  and  octght  not  to 
be  taken  away  Irom  the  tender  nursing  and  care  of  parents,  for  feeble* 
minded  children  of  these  ages  are,  in  their  development,  much  below 
ordinary  children,  and  it  would  be  considered  unadvisable  to  send 
bright  children  away  from  their  homes  at  so  early  an  age. 

'^  Gross  misconceptions  prevail  upon  the  true  nature  of  idiocy,  that 
produce  a  want  of  faith  in  the  teachableness  of  idiots.  These  arise 
partly  from  a  crude  and  hasty  observation  of  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
and  are  confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  one  meets  with  so  fre- 
quently whenever  the  subject  is  written  about  or  spoken  of.  Even  the 
witnessed  or  well-authenticated  results  of  efforts  for  their  education  are 
regarded  ai^  if  they  were  the  performances  of  trained  animals,  as  if 
because  their  animal  nature  is  developed  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
spiritual,  they  were  endowed  with  instinct,  instead  of  reason,  by  the 
Creator.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  a  human  origin ; 
that  however  they  may  differ  in  physical,  mental  or  moral  organization, 
they  are  yet  human  beings ;  that  their  degradation  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity, however  it  may  modify,  constitutes  no  absolute  release  or  out- 
lawry from  the  duties  or  rights  which  belong  to  them  as  human  beings ; 
and  finally,  that  they  have  a  human  soul — a  human  destiny." 

Many  are  not  familiar  with  the  design  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.  The  object  and  aim  of  an  institution  for  this  class 
of  children  is :  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  by  physical 
training,  exercise,  bathing  and  all  other  suitable  appliances,  with  such 
use  of  medicines  as  may  be  beneficial,  the  awakening,  regulation  and 
development  of  the  mental  powers,  by  those  means,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  class,  which  have  already  been  found  so  effectual  in  similar  in« 
8titutions ;  the  employment  of  those  educational  resources  which  have 
been  systematically  developed  in  similar  institutions,  with  as  much 
modification  and  extension  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  peculiari- 
ties of  pupils ;  in  the  cases  of  the  best  class  of  pupils,  the  providing  of 
some  suitable  occupation,  giving  healthy  employment,  at  once  agreea- 
ble and  profitable,  to  all  their  powers,  especially  keeping  in  view  such 
occupations  as  may  fit  the  pupils  for  future  usefulness  and  intercourse 
with  society.  Among  the  first  lessons  are  those  designed  to*teach  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  fsr  as  possible,  in  all  personal  matters. 
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As  a  general  rale,  jadicione  physical  exercise  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
coarse  of  instraction. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  room,  which  are  strictly  edacatioiutl,  are 
based  upon  no  new  principles  of  education — for  many  of  the  principles 
adopted  in  any  judicioas  coarse  of  instraction  for  ordinary  children  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  our  pupils — but  consist  of  novel  applications 
of  those  principles  to  meet  the  peculiar  mental  conditions  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  method  of  instraction  is  peculiar  in  this :  that  it  commences  with 
exercises  adapted  to  the  very  lowest  degree  of  intelligence,  and  proceeds, 
by  a  very  gradually  ascending  scale,  up  to  the  point  where  ordinary 
systems  of  education  begin.  These  exercises  commence  at  the  lowest 
possible  point  that  can  well  be  conceived  of-— the  exciting  in  an  inert 
mind  incapable  of  self  determinatien,  in  response  to  suitably  applied 
stimuli,  the  feeblest  voluntary  action — and  end  with  those  that  consti- 
tute the  lessons  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school.  To  each  class  of 
pupils,  as  far  as  they  can  be  classified,  a  series  of  intellectual  exercises 
are  adapted,  and  each  series  of  exercises  is  so  graduated  to  the  next 
series  above,  that  the  subject  of  them  may  be  easily  led  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  question  should  always  be :  what  is  the  practical  value  of  any 
proposed  mode  of  instraction  f 

AH  our  exercises  are  made  subordinate  to,  and  to  terminate  in,  a 
•capacity  and  disposition  for  some  form  of  industry.  It  is  our  effort  to 
surround  the  pupil  with  influence  of  a  refining  and  elevating  character, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  school  room ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  best  class  of  teachers  and  assistants  are  employed. 

The  Institution  combines  in  its  organization  both  the  family  and  the 
school,  the  children  being  four  or  five  hours  each  day  in  charge  of  a 
teacher,  during  the  remainder  under  the  care  of  the  Matron  and  her 
attendants.  The  last  mentioned  attends  them  in  all  other  than  school 
hours,  in  their  rising,  dressing,  washing,  bathing,  at  their  meals,  and 
their  amusements,  and  with  a  certain  portion  in  their  household  or 
other  industrial  occupations,  watching  their  habits,  and  teaching  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  self  dependence. 

In  the  school-room,  it  is  the  effort  of  the  teacher  to  apply,  with  pa- 
tience and  kindness,  a  proper  system  of  instruction,  from  physical  exer- 
cise to  other  suitable  educational  means,  such  as  her  ingenuity  may  de- 
vise or  may  be  laid  down  for  her  in  a  carefully  prepared  programme  of 
exercises. 

The  idiot,  like  the  in&nt  of  a  very  tender  age,  must  receive  instruc- 
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tion  snited,  io  kind  and  metbodi  to  his  capacity.  He  exhibits,  like  all 
other  children  in  the  same  grade  of  development,  in  his  physical  and 
mental  manifestations  and  predilections,  the  kind  of  instruction  and  train* 
log  he  most  needs.  There  are  internal  impulses  which  prompt  him  to 
satlAfy  both  his  physical  and  mental  cravings;  and  by  carefully  watch- 
ing the  outward  play  of  these  impulses,  we  may  be  guided  in  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  means  and  modes  of  educating  him.  Owing  to 
his  aversion  to  exertion,  he  must  be  constantly  watched  and  stimulated. 

McBt  of  the  exercises  in  the  school  room,  besides  the  refining  influ- 
ence and  example  of  the  properly  qualified  and  patient  teacher,  are 
designed  to  fix  the  attention,  to  concentrate  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  bring  them  under  the  subjection  of  the  will. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  physical  exercise,  provided  the  waste  from 
the  muscular  action  is  duly  supplied,  tho  vital  force  of  the  body  is 
nused,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  whole  system  induced  ;  the  brain 
is  relieved  of  any  superabnndahce  of  blood,  is  cleared  for  action  ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  means  to  first  develop  the  power  of  attention.  For 
this  purpose,  a  series  of  ladders  in  various  positions,  wooden  and  iron 
damb  bells,  balance  poles,  bars,  and  such  other  appliances  as  are  found 
in  a  well  arranged  gymnasium,  are  used. 

The  object  system  of  instruction  is  adopted  in  our  school  room,  as 
one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  the  class  of  minds  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Object  lessons  supply  a  great  want  in  elementary  instruction. 
A  child's  first  intellectual  impressions  are  learned  wholly  in  conneetion 
with  objects.  They  seem  to  lead  him  methodically  in  the  way  nature 
indicates  he  should  be  taught  Endeavoring  to  follow  nature,  in 
this  respect,  we  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention,  in  detail,  some  of  the  methods  and 
appliances  adopted  in  this  and  similar  Institutions.  Our  means  being 
very  limited,  we  are  unable  to  supply  this  Institution  with  all  the  varied 
snd  valuable  apparatus  to  be  found  in  the  older  and  larger  establish* 
ments  of  this  nature.  At  the  opening  of  school  each  day,  the  childrea, 
in  a  reverential  attitude,  repeat  with  the  teacher,  in  concert,  a  simp^xo 
prayer  in  verse  or  the  Lord's  pra}  er.  The  first  means  adopted,  as  >ja8 
before  been  suggested,  are  physical  exercises.  These  comprise,  be^jides 
those  already  mentioned,  what  are  called  general  exercises,  y^^rious^ 
movements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which  are  calculated  to  arouse  and 
fix  the  attention ;  marching  and  keeping  time  with  naotiona  of  hands 
ind  feet  to  music. 

Music  seems  to  have  a  remarkable^  effect  upon  some  of  our  pupils,, 

iod  is  a  very  important  element  in  our  system  of  instruction.    Nearly 
Vul.IIl 
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all  are  fond  of  music,  and  when  hearing  others,  try  to  sing  themselves 
simple  soDgs  and  hymns,  which  not  only  develop  and  edncate  the  ear 
for  mnsio,  but  improve  their  knowledge  and  use  of  words.  It  has  the 
same  effect  that  it  has  on  all  others  of  the  human  race,  that  of  refining 
and  elevating  their  natures. 

Those  of  the  lowest  grade  are  taught  to  distinguish  varieties  in  form 
by  blocks  of  different  shapes  made  to  fit  corresponding  cavities  in 
boards :  definite  ideas  of  form,  size  and  color  by  colored  cards  of  differ- 
ent shades  and  shapes,  cups  and  balls,  beads  and  charts.  They  are 
taught  to  fix  the  attention  by  stringing  rings,  buttons  and  beads. 

A  Yexj  large  portion  are  defective  in  speech ;  these  are  exercised  in 
articulation. 

Ohildren  who  cannot  be  taught  to  read  by  the  ordinary  method,  are, 
very  often,  by  what  is  known  as  the  ^*  word  method,"  and  it  is  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  has  proved  very  successful  with  our  pupils. 

The  power  of  attention  is  trained  to  distinguish  outlines,  and  the 
fiEumlty  of  imitation  is  exercised  by  drawing  upon  black-boards  and 
slates,  lines,  perpendicular,  horizontal  and  parallel,  squares,  angles, 
curves,  and  various  simple  figures,  until  the  hand  is  considerably  famil- 
iar with  the  crayon  and  the  pecil.  They  are  next  taught  to  form,  from 
copies  written  before  them,  letters,  words  and  simple  sentences,  until, 
in  many  cases,  a  good  degree  in  penmanship  is  acquired. 

The  process  of  education  seems  to  be  that  we  first  acquire  certaia 
intuitions  from  outward  nature,  through  the  senses.  These  the  reason- 
ing powers  arrange  and  combine,  and  as  the  circle  of  observation  en- 
larges and  becomes  general,  the  powers  of  comparison  and  combina* 
lion  enable  us  to  form  conceptions,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  things 
or  actions  which  are  merely  related  to  us,  or  of  which  we  read,  but  of 
which  we  have  no  positive  observation.  If  we  follow  the  course  thus 
marked  out  for  us,  and  labor  to  the  end  that  our  pupils  acquire  correct 
ideas  of  things  around  them,  which  their  natural  impulses  seem  to  urge. 
them  to,  the  exercise  of  this  good  and  useful  instinct,  divinely  im- 
planted, will  become  a  habit  if  encouraged  and  strengthened,  but  will 
diminish  and  cease,  if  checked  and  neglected. 

If  we  begin,  fi^om  the  first,  with  things,  and  go  then  to  words,  the 
path  of  the  learner  may  be  made  more  easy  and  pleasant  To  do  this 
methodically  and  regularly,  is  the  first  business  of  our  teachers. 

We  begin  by  teaching  real  forms,  real  colors,  and  real  things.  Ideas 
of  number  are  taught  by  counting  and  arranging  objects,  thoroughly 
drilling  our  pupils  in  real  arithmetic.     Two  hours,  on  Sunday,  are 
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spent  in  the  school  room,  by  the  Superintendent  and  teacher  with  all 
the  children,  in  repeating  prayers  in  concert,  singing  the  familar  sacred 
songs  of  other  Sabbath  schools,  reading  and  talking  about  the  char- 
acters of  the  Bible,  and  other  appropriate  religious  exercises. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  of  our  method  of  instruction,  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  way s  and  means  adopted  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  feeble-minded  children.  The  more  advanced  are,  in 
many  instances,  brought^ to  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  geogrophy,  arith- 
metic, to  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  grammar  schools,  and,  in 
some  instances,  are  led  to  the  much  higher  courses  of  study,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  results  of  efforts  at  other  institutions,  to  be  referred  to 
hereafter.  ^  We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absdntely 
wanting,  nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of  de* 
velopment  or  discipline,  nor  to  make  them  all  capable  of  sustaining, 
creditably,  all  the  relations  of  a  social  and  moral  life,  but  rather  to  give 
to  dormant  facolties  the  greatest  practical  development,  and  to  apply 
those  awakened  faculties  to  a  useful  purpose,  under  the  control  of  an 
aroused  and  disciplined  will.  At  the  basis  of  all  our  efforts  lies  the 
principle  that  the  human  attributes  of  intelligence,  sensitivity  and  will 
are  not  absolutely  wanting  in  an  idiot,  bat  dormant  and  undeveloped." 

In  making  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  results 
of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  this  establishment,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  testimony  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves will  be  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  offer. 

This  was  obtained  by  sendfng  blanks,  with  questions  to  be  answered 
by  friends — ^after  the  pupils  had  been  at  home  during  the  Summer's 
vacation  several  weeks,  and  their  friends  had  had  opportunity  to  eb« 
serve  and  compare  their  condition  with  what  it  was  befoie  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  Institution. 

These  questions  and  answers,  being  too  voluminous  for  the  body  of 
this  report,  will  be  found  attached  as  an  appendix. 

The  United  States  census  of  1870  gives  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
1,244  i<diots  of  all  ages. 

From  returns  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  published  in  the  first  biennial  report  of  that  Board,  there 
were  reported  to  them  by  physicians  of  the  State,  the  names  of  1,788 
idiotic  persons  in  Illinois,  and  these  names  are  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  From  those  statistics  as  a  basis,  it  is  esti- 
mated in  that  report  that  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illinois  is  2,900, 
or  1467  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  which  is  a  larger  propor- 
tion even  than  that  of  the  insane.  • 
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The  Secretary  states :  ^'  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  idiots 
in  Illinois  (and  probably  in  other  comtc  unities)  is  at  least  as  large  as 
that  of  the  insane." 

There  are  now  ten  Institotions  in  the  United  States  for  this  class  of 
children. 

The  largest  is  at  Oolambus,  Ohio.  It  is  a  State  Institution,  and  will 
accommodate  850  inmates. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  is  located  at  Media,  and  has  now  186 
inmates. 

There  are  two  in  New  York:  the  iN'ew  York  State  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  at  Syracuse,'  has  180  pupils,  and  the  New  York  Oity  Asylum^ 
located  on  Randall's  Island,  has  147  inmates,  of  which  number  106  at- 
tend school. 

In  Hassachusetts  there  are  three  Institutions.  One  at  South  Barton, 
supported  by  the  State,  has  106  inmates ;  one  at  Barre,  a  private  asy- 
lum, has  75  inmates,  and  one  at  Fayviiie — (a  private  school,  recently 
put  in  operation)  number  of  pupils  unknown. 

In  Oonnecticut  there  is  an  asylum  located  at  Lakeville  which  has  53 
pupils. 

Kentucky  has  an  Institution  located  at  Frankfort,  with  87  pupils. 

The  Illinois  Institution  has  71  pupils.  The  total  number  of  imbecile 
children  under  instruction  in  Institutions,  public  and  private,  in  the 
United  States,  is  probably  about  1,000. 

The  connection  of  this  Institution  with  some  one  of  the  other  char- 
itable Institutions  of  the  State  seemed,  in  the  outset,  essential  to  its 
inauguration,  for  so  little  was  known  even  of  the  number  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  in  the  State,  that  it  had  to  be  grafted  upon  an  older  es- 
tablishment, that  it  might  be  sustained  and  nourished,  and  developed 
by  those  who  knew  the  importance  of  suc^  a  school,  and  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  ways  and  means  of  directing  and  guiding  the  charita« 
ble  impulses  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  was  more  natural,  perhaps,  that  it  should  germinate  from  the  In- 
stitution for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  numerous  applications  for,  and  the 
frequent  admission  of  such  cases  into  that  Institution— children  whose 
inability  to. talk  was  attributed  to  deafness,  and  consequently  were  con- 
sidered suitable  subjects  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum — and  the  un- 
fitness of  that  system  of  education  for  imbeciles,  led  the  Principal  and 
Directors  of  that  Institution  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  organization  cf 
a  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 
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Under  the  gnardianship  of  the  Directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
thk  loadtntion  has  grown  until  its  incorporation  as  an  independent  In- 
Btitntion  was  deemed  bj  them  essential  to  its  best  interests. 

With  its  own  Board  of  Trnstees,  devoted  exdnsively  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  it  ought  soon  to  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  nsefnlness,  and  take  equal  rank  with  the  other  charitable  In- 
stitutions of  the  State. 

With  our  present  buildings,  (which  were  not  designed  originally  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  are  very  much  crowded,)  the  Institution  cannot 
be  expected  to  compare  favorably  in  results  with  those  that  are  provi- 
ded with  fine  buildings,  ample  funds  and  surroundings  well  adapted  to 
their  wants. 

* 

I  again  desire  to  expresp  my  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  all  this 
ofiScers,  teachers,  attendants  and  domestics  who  are  engaged  with  me  in 
this  enterprise;  for,  from  the  faithful  performance  of  their  labors  must 
result  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the  Institution. 

Again  invoking  the  blessing  of  Him  who  "  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,"  this  report  is 

Sespectfully  submitted. 

0.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 

SuperinUndent. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Bec^ipis  and  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending  December  1,  1870. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  remaining  Dec.  1,  1870 

From  State  Treasuiy,  for  quarter  ending  Feb.  28, 1671 
"            «                    i«               <•        May  81,     " 
"            "                    ^«               "        Aug.  81,  « 
"            "                    *«               "        Not.  80,  " 
**    Pupils,  for  clothing  and  board  during  vacation. 
"    Sale  of  stock,  etc 

Total 


t76  84 

6,000  00 

6,750  00 

6,760  00 

6,760  00 

2,801  66 

894  86 

$86,028  24 

EXPENDITURES. 


FBOVISIONS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

Bee^  jEresh,  4867  lb 

♦*    salt,  1094  ft 

"    dried,  42^  lb 

Butter,  1447iB» 

Beans,  4  bus , 

Buckwheat,  1  bus 

Bread , 

Crackers,  607  lb 

Cheese,  2802  fi> 

Coffee,  666  ft 

Candles  and  oil. 

Cream  tartar  and  seda 

Cider,  10  gal 

Extracts • 

Eggs,  1800  doz 

Flour,  ll,676lb « 

Fish,  fresh 

"    salt 

Fruit,  fresh 

«*    dried 

Farina,  490  & 

Ham,1646|t& ^ 

Hominy 

Honey , 

Hops.. • 

Indigo  and  starch 

Ice,  84,724  lb / 

Lard,  982  fi» •. 


$679  78 

86  88 

8  29 

898  70 

12  90 

8  OO 

247  89 

68  88 

64  15 

189  26 

2  00 

19  25 

4  00 

12  85 

189  80 

404  87 

92  17 

76  99 

626  89 

102  18 

41  62 

241  60 

15  25 

2  10 

1  25 

88  80 

188  89 

111  20 
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]ittl,Slyiu 


Molaaaes  652  sil 

Mutton,  86Si& 

Potetoef  and  TegetableB. 

Fboltiy 

Pork,  fimh,  698f  lb.... 

*'     aakL%  201b 

Fl^^es 

Bicc,SS5]b , 

Shanki,  74  1b 

Bugw,  1Y8H& 

Bait^UOOlb 

flpiees 

Soap  .••..•••••...••. 

Ikpioca 

fKbkck,  481b 

**  £;reen,  58  lb , 

VoDgnet  And  tripe 

Tmtgar,  69  ^d 


FUSNTTURE,  BEDDING,  Em 


Burdfl,  tuba,  bnckets  and  baskets 

Broomi  and  brasbes 

Batting 


M  ipreadA. 
Bottom. . . . , 


Clotbee-linei  and  pins 

Carpeting,  oilcloth  and  binding 

0nsh,418i7ds 

Oalioo,  568f  ** 

OoDBbe,  6idoa 

CfaHhing 

Ounbric,  97  jds. 

Gaaaimere,  lisfyde 

Clodks 


Doaeatic,  757i7d8. 
DiiUing,84jd8.... 
]>elaiiie,  41^ «'  .... 
ftanitora  .•••...•. 


nannel,247  7ds... 

Faattwrs. 

Oingfaam,  8864  yds. 
GlaM 


Glaaawaie , 

licfcoiy,  872yda. 
HoM,  57  IV8  ... 
Eooda 


Hooka  and  eyes 
Baidirare 


Kninae  and  forks. 
Kiteben  fbmiture 
UBOBUble-cloths. 
Uneinapkins.... 
Kite  and  making  . 

Vattrasses 

PUid 


Pins  and  needles. 

^taeenaware 

Bkoelaoes 

ttocsand  repidrs, 


ftoomre 


$4  00 

1  60 

45  70 

139  66 

498  54 

286  68 

77  57 

8  72 

18  70 

25  86 

14  80 

262  89 

11  00 

22  15 

248  15 

6  85 

84  40 

80  00 

18  62 

26  65 

$5,408  78 

$41  72 

97  71 

84  18 

26  75 

17  88 

2  65 

66  84 

62  52 

70  61 

17  92 

212  59 

11  75 

47  41 

15  90 

142  07 

29  76 

18  42 

689  40 

118  62 

19  42 

60  15 

28  08 

80  85 

8  68 

40  88 

18  00 

80 

881  62 

99  06 

28  15 

80  14 

12  25 

86  15 

211  17 

4  48 

16  14 

42  97 

20  08 

221  17 

6  75 

88  90 
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Towels . 

Tapes  and  braids 

Tweed,  S^  yds \ 

Thread  and  trlmmingfl 

Ticking,  61  yds 


STOCK  AND  STABLE. 

Carriages 

Cows  (three). .. . 

Feed— corn,  oate  and  bran 

Hay,  19,886  lb 

Horses •• 

Harness  Ttwo  seta) • , 

Pigs  (twelve) ...« 

Repairing  carriages,  harness,  horse^shoeing  and  blacksmithing 

Straw 

Wagons  (one) • 


SALARIES,  WAGES  AND  LABOR. 


Salaries 


Labor 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apparatus  for  school-room 

Burial  expenses 

Books  

Bath  brick 


Blacking 

Chalk  and  crayons .  • . 

Card  board 

Christmas  presents.. 
Drags  and  medicines. 

Express 

Freight 


Fuel,  wood,  96  ods 

"    coal,  8689ibu8 

Furnaces  (two) •  •  • 

Gas,  96,700  cubic  ft 

Gas  fixtures • 

Garden  tools 

House  rent 

Ink,  pens,  penholders  and  pencils, 
Lumber ^ . , 


Lawn  mower . . 
Lime,  89ibu8. 
Ladders  (four)  . 
Matches 


Machines 

Flow  and  harrow, 
Postage 


Piano  repairing  and  tuning 
Printini 


ig 


Paints  and  oils  .  • .  • 

Plumbing  and  gts  fitting. . , 
Plastering  and  brick  laying. 

Repairs 

Sponge 

8ewi^  machines 


$47  75 
6  80 

66  80 
16  It 


t8,24S  M 

$500  00 

140  00 

264  48 

i41   10 

SOO  00 

118  00 

49  00 

70  99 

5  00 

75  00 

tl.641  67 

(4,067  60 

»,775  04 

221  49 

$7,064  08 

$145  86 

24  00 

189  76 

2  00 

8  40 

2  50 

7  40 
60  58 

158  15 

17  65 

97  18 
481  85 
891  00 
600  00 
882  80 

6  60 

56  76 

1,000  00 

SI  60 

888  02 

80  00 

19  75 

48  76 

5  95 

56  00 

26  60 

98  25 
16  00 
89  60 
48  48 

18  76 
"  71  88 

60  00 

8  78 
4  75 
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Seeds  (garden)..... 

Statioiieiy , 

Stores  and  repairs. 

Tree , 

Tileini 

Trarelug  expenses. 
TroKees*  expenses 
Telegraphing . .  • . . 
Wallpaper 


Total  expenditures . 


tS4  51 

240  17 

457  52 

1  60 

12  18 

190  28 

159  25 

5  25 

1  75 

15,498  65 

$22,850  20 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total  leeeipts  from  Dec.  1,  1870,  to  Dea  1, 1871 . 
**   diBbnrsements  for  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1871 


Gash  remaining  Dee.  1,  1871 


$25,028  24 
22,850  20 


$2,178  04 


FURNITURE   AND   INSURANCE    FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

IVom  State  treasury,  for  quarter  ending  May    81,  1871 

Ang.  81,  1871 
Nov.  80»  1871 


II 


« « 

« i 


( « 


Total  receipts 

Total  expenditure  for  insurance. 


$125  00 

125  00 

126  00 


$876  00 
888  24 


$85  76 


Bespectfullj  enbinitted. 


0.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 

Superintendent 
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Tbe  iDstitation  is  indebted  for  the  following  oontribationB : 

Fubfishera  of  Chioagp  Bepablican,  for  duly  p«{Mr. 

'*  Springaeld  Journal,  '«        ** 

*<  Quinoy  Whig  and  Bepublioan,  weekly  paper. 

<'  Rock  Island  Argus,  *< 

*<  Central  Christian  Advocate,         ^ 

"  Horthweetem  «*  «*  " 

"  Prairie  Farmer,  " 

'*  Jacksonville  Sentinel,  *< 

**  Ladies'  Repositocy,  monlihlj  magazine. 

"  Golden  Hours,  «*  •« 

«*  Little  Corporal  "  «< 

"  Nursery,  "  ** 

"  Child's  World,  for  60  copies  of  paper. 

"  WeU  Spring,         %0        *•  ** 

"  S.  a  Advocate,        «        «  «« 

"  Good  News,  "       "  " 

Also  to  the  officers  of  railroads  in  Illinois  and  other  States  for 
frequent  favors. 


APPENDIX. 


It  has  been  castomary  to  send  the  children  home  two  months  each 
year,  July  and  Angnst,  for  a  vacation. 

In  1871,  dnring  the  annual  vacation,  a  printed  foimnla  of  qneetions 
W88  Bent  to  parents  and  friends  of  pnpUs,  designed  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  particulars  of  each  child's  improvement,  and  to  a  more  care- 
fsl  'seratinj  of  their  general  behavior  and  condition,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  when  they  were  first  sent  to  the  Institution ;  with  the 
teqneet  that  they  would  answer  the  questions,  and  return  the  formula, 
tttt  their  testimony  might  be  recorded,  showing  whether  the  results  of 
the  efforts  to  teach  and  train  their  children  were  satislkctory  to  them, 
•od  were  fully  answering  their  expectations. 

Parents  and  friends  are  the  best  judges  in  many  respects  of  the  im- 
provement in  their  children — as  they  were  thoroaghly  familiar  with 
their  condition  when  they  were  sent  to  the  Institution,  and  could  oon- 
tnst  it  witli  what  it  was  while  at  home  during  the  vacation,  and  thus 
be  able  to  appreciate  improvement  er  beneficial  results  if  any  had 
tiken  place. 

It  muet  be  remembered,  that  many  of  the  cases  were  taken  on  trial, 
ud  were  found  to  be  custodial  cases,  and  were  not  the  best  subjects 
fcr  the  school-room ;  even  these,  however,  have  been  benefited  to  a 
greater  or  lees  extent,  but  the  real  aim  and  design  of  this  Institution 
lutt  been  to  educate  the  better  class  of  imbecile  children — those  who 
were  likely  to  improve  to  the  most  profitable  extent 

I  will  now  introduce  some  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers 
leceived  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  cases,  giving  the  exact  an- 
■were  of  the  parties,  as  they  are  now  on  file  in  the  Institution,  in  the 
bind-writing  of  their  parents  or  friends.  The  length  of  time  these 
children  were  in  the  school  varied  from  two  months  to  three  years,  av- 
Mging  about  eighteen  months  each. 

Question — ^^Is  there  any  improvement  in  his  or  her,  personal  appear- 
ttcei  or  does  his  or  her  countenance  indicate  any  more  intelligence." 
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Answers — "Greatly  improved  in  this  respect." — ^**I  think  there  is.'' — 
"There  is  some  improvement  in  her  appearance,  and  her  coantenanoe  ia 
more  intelligent.'' — "Yes." — "His  personal  appearance  is  very  mnch 
improved,  his  intelligent  appearance  is  much  better." — "He  looks  more 
intelligent." — "We  think  there  is." — "I  think  he  has  improved  in  ap- 
pearance ;  the  neighbors  here  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  him." 
— "Yes,  she  is  more  modest  and  more  ladylike  in  all  her  ways." — 
"Some  improvement" — "About  the  same." — "Improved  in  personal 
appearance." — "Yes." — "He  has  improved  in  personal  appearance." — 
"At  times  he  looks  well  and  intelligent,  but  when  tired  his  conntenanoe 
falls  into  the  imbecile  look  worn  by  sach  persons." — "Yes,  very  mnch." 
— "I  think  his  countenance  indicates  more  intelligence." — "There  is 
improvement  in  her  personal  appearance." — "Yes." — "Yes,  I  think 
there  is." — "I  think  it  does;  he  always  has  a  good  countenance."- — 
"Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "I  answer  both  affirmatively."— "Very 
great  improvement  in  his  personal  appearance." — "There  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  both." — "Yes,  very  much." — "Yes." — "In  personal  ap- 
pearance the  improvement  is  very  great,  and  the  improvement  corres- 
pondingly indicated  in  the  countenance." — "There  is  some  improve- 
ment"—"There  is ;  it  does."— "Yes."— "I  think  it  does."— "Very 
great  improvement  in  personal  appearance ;  countenance  more  intelli- 
gent"— "No  marked  change." 

Q — "Is  there  any  more  control  of  the  muscular  system  in  his  or  her 
case  f ' 

A — "There  is." — "I  think  there  is." — ^*There  is  improvement  in  the 
muscular  system." — "Yes*" — "He  has  better  use  of  himself."— "There 
is  some." — "He  has." — "There  is ;  he  is  quite  handy  about  some  kinds 
of  work." — ^^TTes,  particularly  in  her  arms." — "There  is." — "The  same 
as  before."— "More  easily  controlled."— "Yes."— "I  think  there  is."— 
"Yes." — "There  is." — "There  is  a  great  deal  of  improvement" — "I  do 
not  think  I  can  see  any  difference."— "There  is."— "Yes."— "Yes."- 
"He  always  had  good  control  of  his  limbs."— "There  is."— "Yes."— 
"Yes." — "Yes,  there  is." — "Yes,  very  much." — "She  is  more  ener- 
getic."—"Much  more,  I  think."— "There  is."— "Yes."— "Oensiderable 
improvement  in  this  respect." — "I  do  not  see  any  difference." 
;:  Q — "Does  he  or  she  stand  more  firmly,  or  walk  better  t" 

A — "She  does."— *"She  walks  some  better." — ^"She  stands  more 
erect ;  hence  walks  better."— "Yes."— "He  does."— "He  does."— "We 
think  in 'this  respect  there  has  been  no  improvement" — "No." — "Oan- 
not  see  any  difference." — ^'^Stands  more  straighter ;  walks  about  the 
samie." — "No  change  perceptible." — "Yes." — "He  always  walked  well, 
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but  stands  more  firmlj."— "I  think  he  does."— "Yes,'*— "He  walks 
ilraighter."— "She  does,"— "Tee."— "Yes."— "He  does  walk  better." 
^'^He  is  now  and  has  been  all  right  in  that  direction." — "Y  es." — 
**Ye8." — "Yes,  I  think  she  does." — "Always  could  walk  firmly." — 
"She  walks  better,  bat  is  stooped-shonldered." — "She  stands  more 
firmly ;  do  not  perceive  any  difference  in  walking." — ^**He  stands  more 
firmly,  and  walks  mnch  better."— "He  does."— "Yes."— "We  think  he 
wslks  better,"- "I  think  not." 

Q— "Has  he  or  she  more  control  of  his  or  her  arms  and  hands  than 
formerly  I" 

A— "Yes." — "She  has  more." — "There  is  decided  improvement  in 
the  nee  of  the  hands  and  arms,  eta,  than  formerly." — "Yes."— "He 
can  use  his  arms  better  than  he  conld  two  years  since." — "About  the 
Bune."- "In  this  I  think  he  has  improved." — "Yes,  I  think  he  has." — 
"lee."— "She  has."— "Uses  his  hands  some  better."— "Think  he  has." 
—''Be  has ;  will  fold  his  arms  when  told  to  do  so,  and  will  nse  a  knife 
and  spoon  while  eating;  this  he  never  did  before  he  entered  the  Insti- 
tnHon."— "Yes."— "He  has."-"He  has."— "She  has."— "Yes"- 
'Te«." — "There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  in  this  particular." — 
'•Yes." — "Yee." — "She  appears  to  have  more  strength  in  her  arms  and 
hands,  and  usee  them  to  a  better  advantage." — "Yes." — "She  always 
had  good  use  of  them." — "Very  much  more." — "He  has  much  more 
control  of  himself  in  every  way,  hands  arms  and  feet,  and  generally 
more  of  his  person."— "He  has."— "Yes."- "I  think  he  has.  ''—"Arms 
aod  hands  always  strong ;  he  controls  them  better  than  formerly." 

Q— "Is  he  or  she  less  nervous  ?" 

A— "She  la." — "Yes." — "The  nervous  system  has  much  improved." 
-.«*No."— "About  the  same."— "She  is."— "Think  he  is."— "Is  not  as 
wrvons  as  be  used  to  be."— "Yes."— "He  is."— "Yes."— "Some  less 
nervous." — "There  is  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect." — "Yes," — 
"He  is."— *'Yes."— "Yes."- "She  is."— "Yes."— "Her  nerves  seem 
mnch  stropgdr." — "Very  much  less ;  the  improvement  in  this  respect 
i«  beyond  any  tiling  that  we  had  any  reason  to  expect  or  hope  foi." — 
**He  is  much  improved  in  his  nervous  system." — "Never  nervous." — 
'^Tee,  he  is  less  nervous  than  formerly." — "He  is  much  less  nervous." 

Q— "Is  he  or  she  less  awkward !" 

A— "Much  less  awkward."— "Yes."— "But  little  improvement."— 
"Yes."— "No."— "He  is."— "In  this  his  improvement  is  very  plainly 
to  be  seen."— "I  think  he  is."— "Yes."—  "Not  much  improvement."— 
"He  i8."~**He  is."— "There  may  be  a  slight  improvement"— "Yes." 
-*fie  is."— "Yes,  very  much."— "I  think  he  is."— "She  is."— "Yes.' 
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— "TeB^'— "There  is  more  improvement  in  that  than  any  other." — 
"About  the  eame,"— "Yee."— "Yes."— "Yes,  sir."— "Yes."— "She  is ; 
onr  friends  notice  the^  change." — "Yes." — "Mneh  less." — ^**B[e  is." — 
"Yes." — "Yes,  he  is  not  as  awkward  ;  there  is  qaite  an  improvement 
in  that  respect." — "We  find joonsiderable  improvement  in  this  respect" 
—"No." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  active  I'' 

A — "Yes." — "She  is." — "No  improvement,  except  in  walking." — 
"Yes."— "He  is."— "Yes."— "No."-"She  is."— "He  is."— "Perceive 
no  change." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  she  is,  in  every  respect." — 
"His  actions  much  more  natoral." — "Much  more  so." — "Yes." — "Yes." 
—"He  is."— "Yes."— "Rather  more  active."— "No." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  fond  of  childish  sports  t" 

A — "Yce." — "She  is." — "She  'oves  to  play  with  children,  and  al- 
ways did."— "  Yes.'»— "He  is  more  fond  of  sport."— "He  is."— ^'He  ia" 
— ^*I  don't  think  he  is."— "No."— "She  is."- "About  the  same." 
— "Think  not" — "No,  not  near  so  fond." — "Oannot  see  any  improve- 
ment in  this  respect" — "No." — "He  is  very  fond  of  labor,  bat  cares 
Kttle  for  play." — "He  is." — "He  is." — "She  does  not  care  so  much  for 
childish  sports,  but  had  rather  be  employed  in  something  useful,  as 
with  books." — "Some." — "About  the  same." — ^"I  think  he  is;  takee 
more  notice  of  them."— -"He  is."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes,  she  is."— 
"Yes." — "She  is  more  womanly." — "Yes,  she  was  always  fond  of 
children's  sports." — "He  is  more  fond  of  company,  and  now  lovee  to 
play  with  children,  a  thing  he  would  not  do  before  he  went  to  the  In- 
stitution."—"Yes."— "Yes,  he  is."— "Yes."— "No." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  waiting  upon  himself  or  herself, 
or  behavior  at  the  table ;  if  so,  in  what  respect  t" 

A — "Great  improvement  in  waiting  upon  herself,  and  appearance  at 
table." — "Yes,  less  awkward." — "Her  manners  at  table  are  improved, 
as  she  uses  her  knife  and  fork  so  as  to  eat  in  a  more  genteel  manner." 
— "Yes." — "His  behavior  is  good  at  the  table,  as  he  will  wait  to  be 
helped,  and  ask  in  a  mannerly  way." — "Yes,  there  is  a  general  im- 
provement"— "In  using  his  knife  and  fork  his  improvement  is  marked." 
"There  is ;  he  seems  to  try  to  observe  and  conform  to  the  actions  of 
others ;  he  has  a  great  appetite,  and  no  judgment  to  control  it." — "No, 
not  any." — "There  is  some  improvement  in  both  respects." — "Feeds 
himself  better." — "Decided  improvement." — "Yes,  a  great  deal."^ 
"A  decided  improvement ;  he  will  wait  until  told  to  commence  eating ; 
uses  his  fork  and  spoon  well." — "Yes,  behaves  well  at  the  table,  in 
every  respect" — "He  waits  upon  himself  nicely,  and  eats  his  food  well 
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ftt  the  table." — "Before  he  went  there  he  conld  not  wait  upon  himeelf  • 
now  be  does  almost  eyerything  for  himself." — "A  decided  improve- 
ment; be  is  more  maanerly  at  the  table.'' — "There  is  a  great  improre- 

mentin  ber  appearance  at  the  table." — "The  same." — "More  refined." 

^He  doee  all  of  them  himself,  withom  any  trouble." — "In  this  there  has 
been  great  improvement,  especially  his  actions  at  the  table ;  conld  not  rea* 
■onably  expect  more  in  the  time." — "Tes,  she  behaves  well  at  the  table." 

— "Yes." — "Her  behavior  is  better,  and  she  waits  to  be  waited  npon." 

^Yee,  he  behaves  well  at  the  table ;  asks  for  anything  he  wants ;  great 
improvement  in  that  respect." — "  I  do  not  see  any  there." — "Yes,  she 
I  eats  more  neatly." — "He  behaves  well  at  the  table^  and  is  mnch  im- 
proved in  the  nse  of  the  knife  and  fork,  and  in  personal  cleanliness 
while  eating." — "His  manners  are  more  genteel  than  formerly,  and  he 

looks  around  lees  while  eating." — "There  is  some  little." — "Yes." 

'*He  can  wait  on  himself  better,  and  behaves  better  at  the  table." 

"Great  improvement  in  waiting  npon  himself,  in  every  respect." "He 

does  wait  on  himself  better,  and  has  improved  in  politeness  of  beha- 
vior." 

Q — ^^Oan  he  or  she  assist  more  in  dressing  or  undressing,  or  in  taking 
any  other  oare  of  himself  or  herself  t  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  respect !" 

A — ^H}an  dress  and  undress  herself,  wash  and  comb  her  hair." 

"^ About  the  same." — "Yes,  she  can  dress  and  undress  much  better  than 
formerly,  and  dress  and  undress  the  children  much  better." — "Yes  *  at 
first  eould  not  dress  herself;  she  now  can." — "He  can  dress  himself 
and  undress." — "He  is  able  to  dress  himself." — "Much  more  than  be- 
fore.^— "About  the  same  as  before  going  to  the  Institution." — "She  can 
dress  herself  more  readily." — "He  puts  on  his  hat  and  pulls  off  his 
pants ;  he  also  assists  more  in  dressing  himself." — "He  always,  since 

an  infant,  could  dress  and  undress  himself  as  well  as  most  children." 

"Tes." — ^''He  cannot  dress  himself,  but  stands  very  quietly  for  others 
to  do  it ;  will  let  you  wash  and  comb  his  hair,  and  seems  pleased  to 
have  it  done ;  this  he  would  never  do  before,  without  trouble." — "Yes.'> 
^BLe  undresses  himself  at  night,  and  can  partially  dress  himself  in  the 
morning." — "He  dresses  himself  now  altogether." — "I  do  not  see  any 
difference  in  that  respeqt." — "She  take  the  entire  care  of  herself  in 

dressing  and  undressing,  washing  and  combing,  and  does  it  well." 

"Oonsiderably ;  he  dresses  himself  very  well." — "He  could  dress  and 
uttifress  before  he  went,  but  I  think  is  more  particular  a-^out  how  his 
dathes  look  and  fit  him."— "He  can  dress  himself  well  or  undress 
without  any  trouble ;  waits  on  himself  altogether."— "Kot  much." 
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"Tee,  in  maDj  respects." — "Yes." — "Yes,  sir,  she  dresses  herself,  with 
the  exception  of  fastening  her  clothes.'^ — ''She  can  dress  and  undress 
herself  without  assistance." — "Yes,  very  much ;  she  makes  her  bed, 
sweeps  her  room,  washes  herself,  combs  her  hair,  and  puts  her  comb 
into  its  place." — "The  improvement  in  this  respect  is  not  quite  so  readily 
perceived  as  ia  others,  as  she  could  dress  and  undress  tolerably  well  at 
home,  or  before  she  went  to  school,  but  seems  to  be  in  a  corresponding 
degree." — "Yes." — "Yes,  he  can  dress  and  undress  himself  quite  readily, 
something  he  never  did  before  he  went  to  the  Institutiou." — '^Marked 
improvement  in  every  respect." — "He  dresses  and  undresses  without 
help ;  this  he  did  not  do  when  he  entered  the  Institution." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  habits  of  persrnal  cleanliness; 
any  more  regard  for  neatness  in  dress  i 

A — "Yes,  she  is  particular  about  dress." — "She  is  more  particular." 
— "There  is  more  regard  manifested  by  her  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance."— "Yes." — "There  is." — "He  enjoys  being  fixed  up." — "Kon© 
that  is  visible." — "Yes,  there  is  an  improvement;  he  takes  pains  to 
keep  himself  clean,  and  is  very  fond  of  bathing." — "There  is  improve- 
ment in  both  ways." — "There  is  some  improvement  in  cleanliness." — 
"A  decided  improvement." — "I  think  there  is,  in  regard  to  deanliness, 
some  improvement;  as  regards  dress,  keeps  more  cleanly." — "He 
does.'' — "I  think  he  is  rather  more  cleanly." — *^8he  is  particular  to  be 
always  washed  clean,  and  is  fond  of  being  clad  in  clean  clothes."-^— 
"Yes." — "Yes." — "Very  much."— "Yes,  in  the  last  .year  there  has 
been." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "There  is,  to  some  extent ;  she  always  was 
very  fond  of  dress." — "Very  much  more  in  his  habits  of  personal  clean- 
liness ;  is  very  fond  of  being  dressed." — "She  is  much  more." — "Yes.'^ 
— "This  question  I  can  answer  in  the  affirmative:  when  he  went  to  the 
Institution,  or  rather  before  he  went,  he  was  so  averse  to  water  that  we 
found  it  imposftible  to  keep  him  clean ;  after  being  there  one  term,  we 
found  on  his  coming  home  at  vacation,  to  our  great  delight,  that  he  was 
as  averse  to  dirt  as  he  had  been  to  water ;  he  is  now  quite  neat,  both  in 
clothing  and  person." — "I  think  there  id." — "Yes." — ^*'There  is  quite 
an  improvement  in  this  respect ;  is  more  cleanly  in  habits." — "Great 
in^proveraent  in  habits  of  cleanliness." — "He  was  always  careful  and 
neat  in  these  habits."  ,  ^ 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  lest  troublesome  than  formerly  ?" 

A— "Yes."— "She  is."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  is."— "He  is."— 
* 'About  the  same." — "He  is  less  troublesome." — "About  as  she  was." — 
"Very  little  change."— "He is."— "He  certainly  is."— ;^ Yes."— "He  is; 
has  never  attempted  to  run  ofi*  since  he  came  home." — "He  requires 
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leM  «r©."— *«Ye8/'— •*Te8."— "A  great  deal  lees  troubteeome."— "She 
j^M — 4<Ye8." — ^"^Aboat  the  Bame." — ^'I  think  he  miads  better  than  he 
did."— "Veiy  much."— **Ye8,  mneh  less."— **Te8,"—" Yes,  sir."— 
"Very  much  less." — "We  never  thought  her  troublesome." — "Yes." 
^He  is  oomparativelj  no  trouble  at  all ;  be  is  so  qaiet  and  good-natnred 
and  obedient  that  it  is  more  a  pleasure .  than  a  trouble^ to  have  him 
about  the  bouse." — "A  little  less." — ^Never  was  troublesome." — "He 
ia  now  very  little  trouble  in  comparison  to  what  he  was  formerly." — 
"Nerer  was  troublesome." 

Q — *^Is  there  any  improvement  in  speech ;  that  is,  does  he  or  she 
talk  distinctly  I" 

A— "She  does."— "I  think  she  does."— "Yes."— "No."— "He  can  be 
more  plainly  understood  in  his  speech." — "No  improvement  can  we 
see,  which  we  feel  sorry  for,  for  it  is  one  of  our  greatest  desires." — "He 
talks  less  and  more  distinctly." — "Yes,  she  talks  more  distinctly  and 
properly." — "She  does." — "There  is  none." — "Quite  an  improvement" 
— "Do  sot  think  there  is." — "He  has  never  spoken  a  word." — "Talks 
less  and  speaks  more  distinctly." — "There  is  some;  he  speaks  some 
words  that  he  did  not  when  he  left  home." — "There  is  a  little  improve- 
ment."— "Some  improvement  in  speech." — "Yes,  the  neighbors  say." 
— "There  is,  yes." — "There  is,  a  little ;  he  speaks  some  better ;  talks 
more  than  he  did." — *'No." — "She  talks  more  distinctly.'' — "Yes,  he 
speaks  more  distinctly  and  more  intelligently." — "I  think  he  talks  much 
more  dibtinctly." — "There  is  very  little  change." — "Talks  more  dis- 
tinctly."— "He  does  not  talk  much ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  talks  any 
more,  but  what  he  does  say  is  more  distinct." — "A  slight  improve- 
ment" — "Considerable." — "Some." — "He  talks  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly, but  there  is  not  so  much  improvement  in  this  as  we  hoped  for." 
—"But  little  if  any  difference." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  more  idea  of  language ;  that  is,  does  he  or  she 
understand  any  more  what  is  said  to  him  or  her  than  formerly  t" 

A— "Decidedly  more.  '—"She  does."— "Ye8."~"Yes."— "I  think  a 
little." — ^^'I  think  he  does  understand  better  what  is  said  to  him,  but  is 
very  forgetful." — ^**Yes." — "Her  understanding  is  better." — "Hasmoch 
better  idea  of  language." — "Yes." — "He  does  understand  what  is  said 
lo  him  much  better." —"Yes." — "I  don't  know  that  he  does." — "A 
Kltle." — "I  do  not  know  that  he  does." — ^^'The  greatest  improvement  we 
have  noticed  is  in  her  speech,  and  understandiog  what  others  say;  she 
understands  all  that  is  said  to  her."— "Considerably." — "About  the 
same ;  can  understand  pretty  well  what  is  said  to  him." — "He  does  a 
good  deal  better ;  he  knows  all  you  say  to  him ;  understands  well." — 
Vol.  Ill— 6 
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^^Ye8,  in  the  last  year  there  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  adrancement 
in  his  powers  of  understanding." — "She  does  somewhat." — "Yes,  he 
manifests  more  reason." — '^He  always  did  understand  what  was  said  to 
him." — "There  is  a  decided  improvement" — "We  think  so." — "Seems 
to  understand  much  more  readily  than  formerly." — *'He  makes  more 
signs." — "He  bas  made  some  improvement." — "Much  more." — "I  think 
he  improves  some  in  that  respect" — "He  continues  to  improve  in  these 
respects  every  year." — "I  am  sure  he  does." 

Q — "Does  he  or  she  use  a  greater  variety  of  words  f" 
A— "Yes."— "Some  more."— "He  does."— "He  does."— "No,  he 
uses  less  words."— "No."— "She  does."— "He  does  not"— "He  dces.*^ 
— "Yes." — "No." — "Yes." — "He  uses  some  words  that  he  did  not  be- 
fore."—"She  does."— "He  does."- "I  think  he  does."— "He  uses  a 
greater  amount"— "He  does  not  talk."— "Yes."— "He  does."- "Yes.'* 
—"She  does."— "Yes."— '-Some."— "Yes,  rather  more."— ^-Yes."- 
"Yes,  much  greater." 

Q— "Does  he  or  she  use  more  connected  sentences?" 
A — "Yes." — "She  does." — "Yes,  in  some  respects." — "Does  not" — 
"We  believe  not" — "I  think  she  does."— "She  does." — "He  does  not." 
—"He  does."— "Yes."— "No."— "Yes."— «  Some."—"  She  does."— 
"Yes,  he  does." — "Yes." — "He  understands  them  better  than  he  did.'* 
— "Yes." — "Decidedly." — "Expresses  himself  much  better,  and  con- 
nects sentences  well." — ^Yos." — "A  great  many  more." — "Yes." — ^No.'* 
—"Yes,  at  times."— "Yes." 

Q — "Is  his  or  her  memory  improved  t" 

A— "It  is."— *Tes."— "Tes."— "CanH  say."— "His  memory  is  im- 
proved."—"it  has  improved."— "A  little."-"!  don't  think  it  is."-"  Yes, 
some." — "Have  not  been  able  to  see  any  change." — "In  some  things.'* 
— "It  is." — "I  think  it  has,  some." — "Think  his  memory  better,  so  far 
as  obedience  is  required." — "Always  good." — "He  always  had  a  remark- 
able memory." — '*His  memory  was  very  good,  but  has  improved  some." 
— "He  knew  everything  and  the  name  of  everything  when  he  came 
home." — "It  is ;  her  memory  is  very  good." — "Not  much." — "Always 
bad  a  good  memory  of  household  affairs ;  think  it  cultivated,  some- 
what, on  general  topics." — "Always  was  good."— "1  think  so." — "Her 
memory  of  locality,  faces  and  names  always  good." — *  Yes." — "I  think 
it  has." — "His  memory  always  was  good." — "Very  much." — "I  think 
so ;  very  much."— "I  think  it  is.  '—"It  is."— "Yes."- "Some."— "His 
memory  seemed  always  pretty  good." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  more  idea  of  forms  and  colors  t" 
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A— "Yes,''— "Yes."— "I  believe  she  has."— "He  has."— "I  can't 
see  that  he  has."— "She  has."— "He  has."— "Yes,"— "JSTo."— "Yes." 
— «»Yes."— "I  cannot  see  that  he  has."— "She  has."— "Yes,  he  has." 
_uYe8."— "He  has."— "Yes."— "I  think  he  has."— "She  has,  undoubt- 
edly."— "She  seems  to  ask  more  questions  about  them." — "I  don't 
know." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  there  is  improvement  in  his  ideas 
of  forms ;  1  think  he  eonld  always  discriminate  between  colors." 

Q — "Does  he  or  she  notice  more  whatas  going  on  about  him  or  her  ; 
that  is,  does  he  or  she  use  hie  or  her  senses  more  t" 

A—*'  She  dt  ee."— "I  think  she  does."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  is 
quicker  to  notice  what  is  going  on  about  him." — "In  this  his  improve- 
nent  and  progress  is  very  good ;  much  better  than  could  be  expected, 
considering  his  circumstances." — "Yes." — "She  does." — "The  im- 
provement is  slight."— "He  does." — "Yes." — "I  think  he  does." — 
**Yes." — "He  always  observes  very  closely  what  is  transpiring  about 
him."— "Yes."— "Some."— "I  think."— "She  does."— "Considerable." 
—"Yes." — "He  does." — "Very  much  more." — "Yes,  a  good  deal 
more." — "Yes." — "She  is  very  quick  to  notice,  and  her  senses  seem 
qaite  bright." — "She  does,  and  is  much  more  company  for  me." — 
"Yes."- "Much  more."- -"He  does."— "He  does."— "Yes."— "He  no- 
tices more  what  is  going  on  around  than  he  used  to ;  has  a  great  idea 
of  learning  things." — "Marked  improvement" — "Oannot  see  that  he 
dues." 

Q— "Has  he  or  she  made  any  progress  in  common  school  studies,  as 
Ksding,  writing,  geography,  and  the  relations  of  numbers  I" 

A— "Have  not  examined  her  in  this  respect." — "Some  little." — "His 
edocation  is  considerably  improved." — "He  has  improved  in  reading 
snd  spelling." — "He  has  made  some  progress  in  learning." — "She  has 
made  improvement  in  all  of  them." — "Has  learned  some  in  counting." 
--.»»Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Some,  in  numbers."- "Yes,  he  has 
made  a  good  deal  of  improvement." — "A  little." — "Very  much  ;  he 
lores  to  read,  and  knows,  when  through  reading,  whathe  has  been  reading 
tboQt." — "Yes,  very  much  progress,  particularly  in  geography." — 
"Knows  some  words." — "He  has  not  advanced  as  far  as  books." — "He 
has  learned  part  of  the  alphabet." — "Yes." — "There  has  been  marked 
improvement." 

Q — ^^^Is  he  or  she  more  capable  of  any  useful  occupation !" 

A — ^'^She  is,  and  now  assists  about  household  duties.  This  she  had 
never  done  until  she  had  been  in  the  Institution." — "She  has  more  cor- 
rect conception  of  how  things  should  be  done." — "He  is." — "Kone,  nor 
eoald  we  expect  it." — "I  think  perhaps  he  is ;  he  is  older  and  the  train- 
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ing  he  has  had  makee  him  more  useful  than  he  was  when  he  went  into 
the  school."— **Te8."—' 'Think  he  is."— "Yes."— "Yes ;  he  can  be 
made  useful  in  running  upon  errands,  to  bring  any  articles  wanted  ; 
will  do  it  as  quickly  as  any  bright  child." — "She  is." — "3he  does  a 
good  deal  of  work,  and  does  it  well." — "Yes,  be  is." — "Yes." — "Minds 
better  what  is  told  him  than  ever."- "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  is."— "Yes, 
sir." — "Yes,  much  more  " — "I  think  she  is ;  she  can  s|BW  better  and  is 
neater  about  housework." — "Yes ;  can  wash  dishes  and  do  them  up 
quick." — "Yes;  he  does  many  things  with  considerable  judgment" — 
"He  works  well."— "Oaa  do  most  anything  anybody  else  can  now,  if 
yon  show  him  bow." — "From  present  indications  we  have  grounds  tor 
hope." — "In  so  tar  as  there  has  been  improvement  he  is  doubtless  more 
capable  of  nsetuiness.' 

Q — ^^^Is  his  or  her  attention  more  readily  fixed  upon  any  ob* 
ject?" 

A — "Yes." — "About  the  same,  but  converses  with  more  sense  than 
ft>rmerly."— **Yes,  it  is."- "Yes."--"It  is."— "He  is  more  quiet,  and 
stays  in  the  house  better."— ''It  is."— "Yes."— "I  think  it  is."— "Yes." 
—"1  think  it  is."- "To  a  great  extent."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— 
"He  is  more  attentive  to  what  be  is  doing ;  we  are  much  encouraged 
in  this  respect." — "It  is,  to  a  certain  extent." — "Yes." — "She  is  more 
discerning.''— "It  is."— "It  is."— "Yes."— "It  really  seems  to  be."— 
"Much  more."— "Yes." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  any  more  judgment  in  practical  matters  of  every- 
day life?" 

A — "We  think  her  much  improved  in  this  respect." — "He  has." — 
"He  has,  some  more."— "Yes."— "She  has."— "He  has."— "Yes."— 
^TTes." — "Yes." — "He  uses  some  more  judgment." — "She  has,  very 
much  more."— "1  think  he  has."— "Yes."- "I  think  she  has."— "I 
think  he  has." — "Her  judgment  is  better  than  formerly." — "I  think  he 
has."— "She  has."—"!  think  she  has."— "Much  more."— "Yes."— 
'TTes." — "Yes,  I  think  there  is  some  improvement." — "In  many  things 
we  find  the  judgment  improved." — "He  does  certainly  progress  in  his 
perception  of  things  that  are  proper  or  improper,  and  often  gives  a  rea- 
son for  his  judgment  or  conviction." 

Q — "Has  he  cr  ohe  more  self-control  f" 

A — "In  short,  buo  is  much  improved  in  every  respect." — "In  some 
respects." — "Yes." — "He  has  much  better  control  of  himself." — "He 
has."— "Considerable."— "Yes."— "I  think  he  has."— "Yes."— "She 
has."— "Some  better."- He  has."— "Yes."— "He  has."- "1  think  he 
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has;  his  parozyems  of  anger  are  Dot  eo  freqnenf — "Tea." — ^**He  has.'' 
—"Yes."— "He  has."— "Yes."— "A  great  deal."— «*refl,  he  has."— 
^Tes,  very  moch  more." — ^^^GonsideraWe  more." — "Yes." — "She  has." 
—"Think  she  has."— "Tery  mnch  more.''— "He  has."— "Yes."— "I 
think  he  has."— "Yes."— "Perhaps  not." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  any  more  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  perseverance 
in  accomplishing  anything  he  or  she  wishes,  or  in  obeying  any  com- 
mand t" 

A — "Yes." — ^**Ye8,  she  minds  quite  readily.^' — ^*'A  decided  improve- 
ment."— ^'•Yes." — "He  has." — "I  think  he  has." — "John  is  very  good 
to  mind,  and  will  accomplish  anything  he  can  when  set  about  it." — 
«Te8."— "Obeys  commands  better."— "He  has."— "Yes."— "He  is 
much  more  obedient  than  formerly."— "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  he 
has."— "Yes."— "He  has."— "Never  gives  up  till  it  is  finished."— "He 
is  ranch  more  obedient." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "She  is  very  perpevering, 
and  still  she  is  easier  governed  than  she  previously  has  been." — "Yes, 
he  has." — "She  is  more  persevering  and  obedient." — "Yes,  very  mnch." 
—"I  think  I  can  see  that  he  has."- "He  has."— "Yes."- "Yes,  there 
18,  and  he  obeys  very  readily  what  we  tell  him." — "Ho  always  evinced 
great  peraeverance  in  obeying  commands ;  he  is  much  more  ready 
when  he  understands  what  is  required." 

Q — ^^'Is  he  or  she  more  quiet  in  his  or  her  manner  f" 

A— "Yee."— "She  is."- "Yes."— "Yes."— "His  manners  are  much 
improved.'* — "Yes.'* — "There  is  a  great  deal  of  change  in  him  in  this 
respect ;  every  one  that  was  acquainted  with  him  notices  it." — "Yes." 
—"He  is."- "He  is."— "Yes,  a  great  deal."— "Yes,  he  is."- "Full  as 
mnch  as  could  be  expected." — A  great  deal  more  steady." — "Yes,  he 
IB  very  quiet." — "Yes,  very  mnch  more." — "He  is,  decidedly."" — "Yee, 
sir,  she  is  very  much  reformed." — "Very  much  more." — "She  is." — 
**Yes." — "He  is  so  much  more  quiet  and  easy  in  his  manners,  that 
every  one  is  surprised  at  thechange  that  knew  him." — "He  is." — "Yes." 
—"He  is  a  great  deal  more  qniet  than  he  used  to  be,  or  rather  was, 
when  he  first  came  home." — "Yes." 

Q — ^^*I8  he  or  she  more  obedient  f " 

A— "Yes."- "Yes.'*— "Yes."— " Yes,  decidedly."—"  He  is."— "A 
Btde."— "Yes."- "Yes."— "He  is."- "He  is."— "Yes."— "A  great 
deal."— "Yes."— «Yes."—"He  does."— "I  think  he  is."— "She  is  very 
obedient"— **Oonsiderable."— "Yes."— "A  little  better."— "Yes."— 
"Yes,  much  more." — ^^'He  is  more  obedient  than  formerly." — "She  is 
miich  more  ao  than  I  ever  expected." — "Yes." — "  She  is." — "Very 
■rnch."— "We  had  about  Ipst  control  of  him  before  he  went  to  the 
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Institution  ;  now  he  is  very  obedient." — "Tes»" — "Yes." — ^^'Great  im- 
provement in  this." 

Q — '^le  he  or  shp  more  affectionate  and  good-tempered  t" 

A— "She  is."— "She  is."— "Yes."— "I  think  she  is."— "His  temper 
is  more  easily  controlled." — "I  also  believe  he  has." — "Yes,  a  great 
deal." — "His  disposition  is  mndi  improved." — "Yes." — "He  is»" — 
"Yes,  he  is." — ^" About  the  same." — "1  think  he  is." — "His  temper  is 
better." — "I  was  pleased  to  find  her  improving  in  that  respect." — "Yos.'^ 
— "She  IS." — "Yes,  very  mnch." — "I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
qneetion  ;  the  change  for  the  better  is  so  great,  and  we  are  so  delight- 
ed ;  seems  snch  a  blessing  to  ns  and  onr  other  children  ;  I  jnst  pay  that 
in  this  thing  he  is  made  new." — "Some  improvement." — "Yes." — "He 
is  very  affectionate,  generally,  and  his  temper  easily  subdued  by  kind 
treatment;  we  think  he  has  improved  in  this  respect." — "Was  always 
afiectionate  and  good  tempered." 

Q — "Does  he  or  she  recognize  more  clearly  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  f" 

A — "Ye6." — '*Yes." — "He  does." — "I  can  say  he  has  improve*!  in 
this."— "She  does."- "She  does."— "fie  does."— "Yes,  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter."— "As  he  cannot  talk  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  when  in  mischief  will 
stop  very  quickly  if  any  one  approaches  or  speaks  to  him." — "Yes." — 
"Yes,  he  does." — "He  does." — "She  can  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  very  readily." — ^^To  a  great  extent." — "Yes." — "He  does." — 
"I  think  he  doee,  decidedly"— "Yes,  sir."— "I  think  he  does."— "She 
has  a  great  desire  to  be  good." — "He  certainly  does." — "Yes." — "Yos, 
I  think  he  does." — "He  seems  to  know  better  what  is  required  of  him, 
and  I  think  he  feels  what  is  right,  because  he  is  generally  prompt  to 
obey."  ' 

Q — "In  what  respect  are  you  disappointed  in  his  or  her  progress 
since  he  or  she  came  to  the  Institution  ?" 

A — ''In  that  she  made  any  improvement  whatever ;  I  looked  upon 
her  case  as  hopeless,  but  consider  her  now  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect." — "Agreeably  disappointed,  especially  in  the  self-control  the 
manit'ests,  particularly  in  the  control  of  her  temper." — "None  whatever." 
— "His  education  is  far  better  than  I  expected  to  find." — "In  no 
respect." — "We  are  a  little  disappointed  in  regard  to  his  talking,  buc 
we  feel  confident  he  has  done  all  It  is  possible  tor  him  to  do,  therefore 
we  aie  very  well  pleased." — "I  am  disappointed  in  nothing  ;  I  never 
expeqted  he  would  make  any  great  progress  in  learning,  but  hoped  he 
Would  improve  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  this  be  may  do 
jet  if  he  could  have  the  further  benefit  of  the  school." — "We  are  not 
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disappointed ;  she  has  made  as  much  progress  as  we  expected  her  to 
make  the  first  year." — ^^^We  are  not  disappointed  in  anything,  except 
in  the  nature  of  his  disease ;  we  were  in  hopes  his  was  not  a  case  ot* 
epilepsy,  which  seems  to  be  the  case;  we  think  there  is  a  marked  im< 
proTement  in  him,  in  several  respects,  for  which  we  feel  thankfal  to  the 
lostitation." — ^^Am  not  disappointed  in  any  way,  but  am  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  improvement  she  has  made;  am  very  much  pleased,  in 
deed,  with  your  care  of  her,  and  with  the  improvement  yon  have  made 
in  her.*' — ^^We  are  not  disappointed  in  any  respect,  whatever,  in  regard 
to  his  improvement ;  should  have  been  pleased  if  he  conld  have  gone 
back  to  the  Institution,  but  will  ever  feel  grateful  for  what  has  been 
done  for  him." — "In  no  respect." — "I  am  well  pleased  with  his  pro- 
gress, the  care  of  his  clothing  and  person ;  he  was  never  in  a  healthier 
or  better  state  than  at  present,  and  1  feel  that  all  has  been  done  for  him 
that  could  be." — ^^Had  no  idea  that  there  wonld  be  as  mnch  improve- 
ment."— ^^I  am  only  disappointed  in  h^r  having  improved  so  mach ;  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  term  of  any  Institntion  would  improve  such  a  child 
so  much,  and  you  have  my  heartiest  tbatiks  and  prayers  that  you  may 
be  blessed  in  the  work  in  which  yon  are  engaged." — "In  no  respect ;  ho 
bad  improved  a  great  deal ;  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to 
mj  son,  and  for  his  wonderful  improvement." — "In   none,  whatever ; 
think  he  has  improved  as  much  as  conld  be  expected,  in  any  particular 
respect ;  am  sorry  that  he  conld  not  have  had  the  advantage  when 
youDger." — "He  is  better  in  every  respect ;  a  great  improvement  in 
him ;  more  than  I  ever  thought  for." — "I  am  not  disappointed  ;  there 
has  been  as  great  improvement  in  him  as  I  could  possibly  expect." — 
^*We  are  well  satisfied  in  every  respect,  but  in  common  school  studies  ; 
we  are  decidedly  pleased  with  his  progress,  and  if  he  improves  the  next 
year  as  he  has  the  last,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  mnch  rejoicing  to  the 
hearts  of  his  parents." — "There  is  mucb   more  improvement  made  in 
her  condition  than  I  conld,  under  any  circumstances,  have  expected  ;  I 
will,  without  hesitation,  sa;  that  I  was  very  agrecaljly  surprised  at  her 
improvement ;  accept  an  anxious  |  aront^s  siiiceru  tlianks,  and  believe 
me  to  be  truly  sensiblo  of  the  good  you  are  doing." — "I  am  not  disap- 
pointed in  his  progress,  bnt  on  the  other  hand  am  greatly  pleased  and 
grstitied  with  his  improvement,  in  all  respects;  I  am  satisfied  the  Insti- 
tatioD  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him,  in  every  respect." — "I  am 
not  disappointed  in  anything  but  learning  to  count ;  she  is  very  dull  at 
that" — ^"^Happily  disappointed  that  she  has  made  so  mnch  improve* 
meot" — *^The  progress  has  been  greater  than  I  expected ;  in  that  I  am 
very  agreeably  disappointed,  and  in  no  other  way  are  we  disappointed." 
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— "In  none." — "Agreeably  disappaiDted.'' — "We  are  not  disappointed 
in  anj  respect ;  think  be  has  done  as  well  as  oonld  be  expected  for  the 
length  of  time  that  he  has  been  at  the  Institntion." — "We  are  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  progress,  in  any  respect,  except  in  his  nse  of  language; 
we  had  hoped  he  woald  learn  to  talk  more ;  we  again  feel  it  oar  dnty  to 
renew  onr  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  school 
for  their  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  poor  unfortunates." — ^'^Oor  ap- 
preciation of  the  actual  labor  required  to  edneate  this  class  of  minds 
was  very  imperfect,  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  see  the  imperative 
necessity  of  the  work." 


AN  ACT 

IKCO&PORATIKG  THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  FEEBLE- 
MINDED  CHILDREN. 


SsonoN  1.  Beit  enacted  by  ths  People  of  ike  State  of  lUinoie^  rep' 
menied  in  the  General  AiStmbVy^  That  for  the  care,  sapport,  edncation 
and  trainiDg  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  and  yooth,  a  corporation 
is  hereby  created,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  lUinoie  Inetitntion 
for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Ohiidren/'  and  to  have  perpetual 
mocession,  with  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  receive  by  any  legal  mode  of  trana- 
for  or  conyeyance,  and  have,  hold  and  use  property  of  every  deecrip- 
tioD,  and  to  sell  and  convey  the  same ;  also  to  have  and  use  a  common 
seal,  with  power  to  change  the  same;  also,  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  its  members,  officers,  agents,  em- 
ployeee  and  inmates :  Provided^  that  such  by-laws  shall  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  of  the  United 
States. 

§  8.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  promote,  by  all 
proper  and  feasible  means,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture 
of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  community  who  have  been  born,  or 
by  disease  have  become  idiotic,  imbecile  or  feeble-minded,  and  by  a 
jadiciouH  and  well  adapted  course  of  instruction,  and  training  and  man- 
agement, to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  develop  as  much  as  possi- 
ble their  intellectual  faculties;  to  reclaim  them  from  their  hopeless 
condition,  and  fit  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  future  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety. 

§  3.  The  number  of  trustees  shall  not  exceed  three,  and  not  more 
than  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from  any  one  county.  Said  trus- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  shall  serve  without  compensation;  their  term  of  service  shall 
be  six  years  respectively,  except  in  case  of  the  first  board,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
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and  qnalified,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terras  of  office 
the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  full  term.  Should  any  vacancy 
occar  by  death,  resgination  or  otherwise,  snch  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Governor  by  an  appointment  fbr  the  unexpired  term  of  thetros- 
tee  whose  place  was  thus  vacated. 

§  4.  The  said  trustees  shall  each  be  paid  his  traveling  and  personal 
expenses  while  in  the  service  of  the  Institution.  The  said  expensea 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  said  Institution  only,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Auditor  of  Ptiblic  Accounts  shall  issue  his  warrant  upon 
the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  each  of  such  trustees  tor  the  amount  of  his 
actual  expenses  in  his  attendance  upon  said  board  of  trustees,  uiK)n 
the  filing  in  the  office  of  the  said  Auditor  of  the  voucher  of  the  said 
trustee,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  amount  and  nature  of  each  and  every 
such  expense,  and  the  Auditor  shall  charffe  the  amount  of  the  said 
warrant  to  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  said  Institution. 

§  5.     "No  member  of  said  board  shall  be  employed  or  appointed  in 
or  to  any  office  or  place  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  which  he  is 
a  member;  nor  shall  any  member  of  said  board  be  directly  or  indi' 
rectly  interested  in  any  contracfe^to  be  made  by  said  board  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

§  6.  The  said  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  Institution,  and  shall  appoint  a  superintebdent,  who  shall  be  a 
physician,  and  fix  the  amount  of  his  salary,  who,  with  the  coubeut  of 
said  board,  shall  employ  all  necessary  assistants,  teachers,  and  other 
employees.  The  trustees  shall  make  such  by-laws  for  tlie  government 
of  the  Institution  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  successful  atraiumeut  uf 
the  objects  of  the  corporation.  The  said  trustees,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  when  convened,  shall  constitute  a  board,  and  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary  (the  president  to  be 
selected  from  their  own  number,  and  the  superintendent  to  serve,  ex- 
officio,  as  secretary)  and  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  terms  of 
service.  They  shall  require  the  Treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
bonds  to  the  People  of  the  State  ot  Illinois  for  the  faithtui  dischargt^  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  ;  they  shall  determine  the  salaries  of  such  other 
officers  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  able  and  ecouomical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

g  7.  The  Superintendent  shall  exercise  entire  official  control  over 
all  subordinate  officers  and  assistants  in  this  Institution,  and  shall  have 
entire  direction  of  the  duties  of  the  same,  and  be  responsible  lor  their 
fidelity. 

§  S.    Pupils  or  children  placed  in  the  Institution  by  parents  and 
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gDArdians,  or  other  pereone  haviDg  rigbtfal  control,  ahall  be  required  to 
eonform  to  the  mlee  and  regulations  of  the  Institution^  as  far  as  thej 
mar  haye  ability* 

§  9.  The  board  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  December,  showing  the  number  of 
applications  received,  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  admitted,  and  the  nomber  of  pupils  discharged,  during 
the  jear ;  also  the  progress  and  results  of  the  system  of  instruction 
parsDed  at  the  Institution,  and  such  general  facts  as  may  be  instrumen- 
tal in  giving  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  all  information  proper 
to  be  laid  before  them,  together  with  a  detailed  financial  statement  of 
all  moneys  received  and  how  they  have  been  expended. 

§  10.  The  said  trustees  shall  meet  quarterly,  when  they  shall  ex- 
imme  and  audit  all  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  and  make  requisition 
on  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  funds 
required  for  use  during  the  succeeding  quarter,  from  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Institu- 
tion: Fravidedy  that  the  first  quarterly  installment  of  any  such  appro- 
priation shall  be  paid  in  advance,  but  no  further  warrants  shall  be  drawn 
for  any  sacceeding  installment  until  the  Superintendent  of  said  Institu> 
tion  shall  have  filed  with  the  Auditor  satisfactory  vouchers,  approved 
bj  the  board  of  trustees,  showing  in  detail  each  and  every  expenditure 
made  out  of  the  preceding  installment. 

§  11.  In  all  cases  where  the  pareots  of  the  pupils  sent  to  the  lusti- 
tQtion  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Ohildren,  are  too  poor  to 
famish  them  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  and  expenses  for  trans- 
portation from  and  to  their  homes,  or  where  said  pupils  are  without 
parents,  and  are  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  clothing  and 
expenses  for  transportation,  in  all  cases  of  pauper  children  who  are 
idiotic  er  feeble-minded,  the  parents,  guardians,  or  next  friend  of  any 
Boeh  children,  or  any  officer  of  the  county  or  township  in  which  such 
children  may  reside,  may  make  application  to  the  county  court  or 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  and  upon  a  decision  by  such  county 
oonrt  or  board  of  supervisors  that  such  child  er  children  are  paupers 
and  proper  subjects  for  the  care  of  this  Institution,  an  order  shall  be 
Pttaed  te  that  effect,  and  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county 
from  which  they  are  sent  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  superintendent, 
who  ahall  procure  such  necessary  clothing  and  transportation,  and  charge 
the  same  to  said  county,  and  present  the  account  to  the  Auditor  of 
Poblic  Accounts,  who  thereupon  shall  draw  upon  the  county  treasurer 
for  the  amount  so  charged  to  the  county ;  and  the  said  county  slall  an- 
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nnall  J  aseess  and  collect  by  tax  the  amoant  necessary  to  |>ay  said  order 
or  orders ;  and  if  said  conntj  shall  fidl  so  to  do,  the  circuit  oonrt  in 
said  connty  shall^  on  application  therefor,  compel  the  same  by  man- 
damtiB. 

§  IS.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Institntion  for  the  Edn. 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Damb  eball  transfer  all  the  property  now  in 
their  possession,  which  has  been  purchased  or  erected  for  and  is  now  in 
nse  by  the  Illinois  Institution  for  tho  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Ohil- 
dren ;  also  all  funds  uuezpeuded  from  appropriations  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  said  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  all  ench 
property  and  ftands,  and  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Domb,  so  far  as  they  extend  to  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

§  IS.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  all  sums 
which  may  be  appropriated  or  are  undrawn  or  unexpended,  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  nse  of  said  Institution,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, npon  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,  when  signed  by  the 
president  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  said  board  with  the  seal  of 
the  Institution. 

§14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Approved,  April  6th,  1871. 


CSNSUS  OF  IDIUTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


TAKEN  FROM  THE  FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
STATE  BOARD  UF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES, 

DEOEMBEB^  1870. 


At  the  reqaest  of  Governor  Palmer,  the  Board  of  Pablio  Charities, 
open  its  organization,  decided  to  pay  attention  first  to  the  subjeet  of 
insaniry  and  idiocy. 

Tbe  proportion  of  idiots,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of 
l»tK),  was  stated  at  588  : 1,711,951,  or,  1  :  2,811. 

The  Board  felt  snre  that  this  namber  fell  far  short  of  the  true  num- 
ber. The  result  of  an  investigation,  made  under  their  authority,  more 
than  confirms  this  impression. 

A  blank  was  prepared,  with  spaces  for  names  aqd  other  facts,  and  a 
oopy  of  this  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
whose  name  and  residence  could  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  idiots,  reported  by  name,  (all  duplicates  having  been 
csrsfally  sifted  out,)  is  1,738  ;  or  taking  the  population  reported  it)  the 
census  of  1870  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  1  :  1,461  instead  of  1  :  2,911 
^be  result  given  in  the  census  of  1860.  But  even  this  number  and 
proportion  are  too  small,  for  in  the  first  place  many  cases  are,  without 
doubt,  unreported,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  ;  and  then,  further,  idiocy 
in  the  person  of  infants  is  undistinguishable. 

In  Table  I,  the  total  number  given  is  manifestly  much  too  small, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  complete  returns. 

Of  4,778  physicians  addressed,  only  1,728  replied. 

Cook  county,  with  a  population  of  850,236,  reports  no  more  idiots 
than  Morgan  county,  with  a  population  of  only  23,601.  The  same  pro- 
portion  in  Cook  as  in  Morgan  would  raise  the  total  number  of  idiots 
in  the  State  to  2,802.  Similar  corrections  in  other  counties  would  raise 
it  still  more. 
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The  most  cursory  inspection  of  Table  No.  IL,  makes  it  apparent 
that  nearly  or  qaitfd  one-half  of  the  idiots  below  the  age  of  eleven  are 
unreported,  being  either  unknown  to  the' physicians,  or  not  yet  recog- 
nized as  idiots. 

Assaming  the  number  652  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty, 
inclusive,  to  be  correct,  and  supposing  it  to  constitute  twenty-two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  as  the  census  would  indicate  it  to 
be  in  fact,  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illinois  is  2,900,  or  1  :  867  of 
the  entire  population,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  even  than  that  of 
the  insane.  ^ 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and  proba- 
bly in  other  communities,)  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  insane. 

In  Table  No.  III.,  nearly  all  of  those  stated  as  bom  in  the  North- 
western States,  are  natives  of  Indiana. 

In  Table  No.  lY.,  by  ^^  dependent,''  are  meant  not  only  those  who 
are  a  county  charge,  but  those  who  are  properly  objects  of  charity, 
public  or  private. 

Of  1,S51  idiots  whose  pecuaiary  circumstancea  are  stated,  there 
were : 

Dependent • 69i 

Independent «••    659 

Of  the  659  independent  idiots,  78  are  reported  to  be  wealthy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  idiocy  is  a  cause  of  poverty,  but  wealth  and  so* 
cial  station  do  not  exempt  their  possessors  from  the  liability  to  idiotic 
olispring. 
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TABLE    I. 

BkommffomomU  of  9efrrttjpgmdmM^  wifA  2%n<»afi«,  oit/iiMfit^  md  Mko€y^  tmd  number  o/rq)l\ 

reeewedf  m  ih$  State  of  lUvfUAB^  by  counHee, 


Ooantl^ 


Akxixider. 
Bond..... 
Boon«. . •  • 
Brown. . .  • 
Bnretn... 
Calhoun.. 
OwroU... 


Cbampnign. , 
Chrtttian. .  • 

dark 

Claj 

Clintoa. ..    . 

Coks 

Cook 

Grawfoid . .  • 
CnmberUad 
DtEalb.... 
DeWttt  .... 
Dooglas  .  •  • 
DaPaga.... 

Wg« 

Bdwards. .  • . 
Effingham... 

Fa;e06 

Fold..  .. 
F^anUia  ..• 
Fnlton  ..... 
GaUatin.... 
URcao.  •  ■ .  • 
Gmody..... 
HamUtoa . .  • 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

HcndenoD. . 

Heniy • 

Iroqnoii.  • . . 
Jackton. .  • . 


JeftraoB.. 

JCTMJ  ... 
JoDaricM. 
Johnaon. . 
lane... 
Kankafcao 
KeadaU.. 
Kaoz  . . . , 
Lake.... 


LiSalla.. 
Lawranoi, 
Lm 


Logui 


1 


116 
16 
29 
20 
28 
29 
14 
89 
28 
61 
48 
84 
89 
29 
81 

608 
86 
27 
62 
89 
86 
81 
89 
10 
40 
81 
11 
27 
68 
22 
42 
26 
19 
69 
9 
12 
88 
60 
80 
26 
62 
29 
48 
17 
87 
88 
22 
70 
22 

127 
81 
46 
27 
42 


I 
I 


88 

1 
11 

6 

6 
14 

7 
18 
12 
18 
14 
14 
20 
17 
84 
162 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
20 
18 

4 
24 
18 

4 
14 
28 

7 
17 

9 

6 
88 

8 

4 
18 
18 
18 

9 

12 
10 
18 

4 
28 
16 
12 
24 
10 
44 
16 
27 
11 
14 


o 

I. 


6 

i 


8 


18 
1 


8 

2 


4 
8 


1 
1 


1 
8 

8 


1 

2 
6 


8 
I 


2 


■§ 


8 


2 


8 


6 
8 


2 

1 


2 
1 


•  •  .  • 


• .  •  •  • . 


I 
1 


2 


2 

10 


66 
14 
18 
16 
21 
14 

7 
28 

8 
88 
29 
16 
19 
12 
22 
442 
28 
10 
86 
29 
28 

9 
26 

6 
16 
12 

7 
18 
82 
16 
20 

7 
18 
88 

6 

8 
19 
86 
16 
17 
40 
18 
19 
10 
64 
21 

6 
81 
12 
76 
16 
16 
16 
27 
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TABLE    I.— Continued. 


Oonntioe. 


Maoon 

Macoupin 

Madison..  •• 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maaon 

Massac... 

MoDonough •  • . 

McHenrj 

McLean 

Menard.. ■ 

Mercer.. 

Monroe 

Montgomerj 

Morgan  • 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria • 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike - 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam. 

Randolph 

Bichlancl.  •  •  • 

Bock  Island 

Mine 

Sangamon 

Schuyler  , ..•.....••.. 

goott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  .  •  • 

Tazewell 

Union    

Vermilion 

Wabash   

Warren 

Washington  .  • » 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will    , 

Williamson • 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Aggregate 


47 
68 
68 
82 
94 
85 
18 
68 
88 
116 
27 
88 
28 
61 
72 
16 
71 
67 
26 
14 
66 
16 
18 

6 
46 
49 
40 
24 
88 
22 
28 
58 
24 
72 
78 
48 
82 
60 

8 
44 
46 
28 
82 
52 
74 
28 
58 
87 


4778 


I 


16 
25 

80 

29 

9 

6 

8 

17 

16 

48 

8 

21 

9 

26 

18 

2 

18 

22 

8 

4 

81 

7 

9 

2 

29 

20 

28 

7 

87 

7 

6 

27 

11 

81 

20 

20 

10 

11 

4 

17 

25 

16 

16 

16 

88 

6 

19 
20 


1728 


< 

1 

ft 
• 
• 

• 

Not   practio- 
ing  . .  •  •  . . 

• 

1 

1 
8 

8 

1 

6 
7 

"i" 

1 

1    , 

2 

2 

•••••> 

10 

1 

1 

•  • .   . . 

•  •  • .  •  •. 
'*18 

f » » •• 

2 

1 

...... 

•   • .  • . 

2 

4 

...    •  • 

"i" 

1 
6 

15 

B 

1 

"2' 

4 

2 

2 

192 

26 

74 

29 
40 
88 
5S 
15 
2« 
14 
46 
16 
65 
19 
16 
18 
M 
62 
14 
42 
44 
28 
10 
85 
8 
9 
4 
17 
20 
9 
17 
87 
15 
15 
16 
80 
40 
46 
21 
22 
48 
8 
11 
20 
18 
14 
26 
81 
22 
88 
17 

2768 
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TABLE    II. 
eowUief, 


Counties. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

fioooe • 

Brown.  •••••••••••••«. 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

CaiToU 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark. 

Clay 

Clinsom 

Coles 

Cook 

CrawfiNrd 

Cumberland 

DeEalb 

DeWitt 

DoQglas • 

DoPage 

Edssr  ...••••.•••••••• 

Edwards 

Bfllnsham  ..•••■•••   •• 

Fajette 

?ofd 

Fianklin 

Fohon 

GallaiiB 

oieene  ..•>••••••••••• 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Haaoock 

Hardin 

Hendenon , 

Heniy 

Iroquois 

Jaekion 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jcnejr 

JoDarieis   

Johnion.... 

Kane  .«•.,•••  .••••••• 

Kankakee I 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle .•, 

I^vrenoe 

Lee 

Uringpton 

Logan 

Vol.  UI— « 


f 


26 
1 

le 

14 

17 

20 

6 

18 

19 

25 

18 

28 

15 

20 

24 

50 

14 

15 

28 

9 

9 

16 

28 

10 

14 

15 

1 

8 

86 

19 

17 

18 

9 

82 

8 

4 

11 

10 

18 

24 

11 

8 

19 

15 

k6 

6 

8 

88 

16 

44 

18 

21 

11 

12 


K 

s? 

s- 

i 

o 

18 

8 

1 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

10 

12 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

17 

2 

18 

12 

9 

4 

18 

10 

8 

7 

11 

9 

14 

10 

28 

22 

9 

5 

8 

7 

19 

9 

5 

4 

7 

2 

7 

9 

18 

5 

9 

1 

5 

9 

5 

10 

1 

2 

6 

19 

17 

12 

7 

11 

6 

9 

4 

8 

6 

20 

12 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

16 

8 

7 

4 

6 

2 

17 

2 

9 

5 

17 

8 

1 

5 

8 

21 

12 

10 

6 

24 

20 

12 

6 

18 

8 

7 

4 

7 

5 

1 
1 


26 
1 
16 
14 
17 
20 
6 

12 
18 
25 
13 
28 
15 
17 
24 
49 
14 
15 
28 
9 
9 
16 
28 
10 
14 
15 
1 
8 
86 
18 
17 
18 
9 

82 

2 

4 

10 

10 

18 

24 

11 

8 

19 

18 

26 

6 

8 

81 

16 

44 

18 

21 

11 

12 


I 


1 
1 


8 


!2J 

I 


2 


5 


3 


1 
1 
1 

1 


8 


14 

1 

18 

5 

15 

U 

6 

8 

17 

16 

10 

8 

8 

5 

16 

89 

5 

15 

12 

1 

7 

9 

9 

6 

7 

5 

1 

7 

18 

10 

12 

1 

4 

6 

8 

2 

6 

5 

6 

7 

>  •  •  • 

4 

10 

12 

21 

6 

2 

25 

6 

18 
9 
6 
8 
4 


I 


12 


•  •  •  • 


8 
9 
2 
9 

•  • 
5 
2 
9 
8 

14 
7 

15 
7 

10 
6 

'   •  * 

16 
8 
2 
7 

14 
4 
6 

10 


17 
8 
4 

12 
5 

26 

2 

6 
4 
7 
17 
11 
8 
9 


6 

8 

10 

26 

9 

15 
8 
8 
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TABLE    1 1 .— ContiiMied. 


Conntiafl. 

f 

a 

§ 

I 

a 

19 
48 

40 

ao 

14 
5 

a 

85 

a6 
a6 

5 

87 

5 
16 
49 

8 

ao 
a9 
la 

8 

81 

9 

7 

1 

%l 

ao 

19 
9 

aa 

ai 

8 
28 
10 
26 
25 

8 

7 

6 
10 
17 
28 
11 
19 
27 
28 
10 

5 

9 

1720 

Colored 

1 

m 
• 

• 
• 
a 

• 

1 

15 

a9 

10 

8 

10 

4 

• 
m 

MftOOn  aaaaaa*        aaaaaiaaaaaa* 

19 
48 

41 

20 

14 

6 

a 

85 
26 
26 

5 
27 

5 
16 
50 

8 
20 
29 
12 

5 

8a 

9 

7 

1 

ai 

20 

19 

9 

22 

21 

8 

28 

10 

25 

26 

8 

7 

6 

10 
17 
28 
11 
19 
27 
28 
10 
5 
9 

14 
24 
28 
11 
8 
8 

a 
a8 

16 

14 

4 

17 

8 

9 

a4 
a 

8 

ao 

7 

a 

19 

7 

4 

1 

11 

15 

11 

7 

14 

18 

7 

ao 

5 
18 
19 

4 

a 

8 

6 

18 

18 

9 

14 

11 

19 

8 

8 

8 

6 

19 

18 

9 

6 

/ 

10 

la 
1 

10 

a 

7 

a6 

1 

la 

9 
5 
8 
18 
2 
8 

'  10 
5 
8 
2 
8 
8 
1 
8 
5 

12 
6 
4 
6 
8 
4 
4 
5 
2 
5 

16 
4 
2 

a 

1 

4 

Macoxipin  ..a... 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

14 

Madison.  aaa.aaa..aaaa* 

81 

liftriOn    .aaaaaaa    aa«* aa 

la 

Marshall 

•    •    •    V 

e  •  •  • 

4 

Hf iUtOIL    ..aa       aaa       aaaaaa 

1 

liSrStftO a.aaa      aa.aaaa 

a 

McDOnOUffh  .a.aaaaaaaaaaaaa. 

'  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

29 

22 

11 

4 

9 

2 

12 

88 

6 

McHAHTY aaaaaaa a 

4 

1Mr.f  if^n     .....aaa.. laa. 

e  •  •  • 

1 

14 

MenAid 

1 

MerOer   ......aa.aaa.aa 

1 

17 

MOnrOO.  ..       .aaaaaaa. aaaaaaa. 

aaa. 

8 

4 

M  OrnUl  .aaaaaaaataa..*.      a*. 

1 

•     •     •      • 

•  V  •  • 

ia 

jM^Vi  K^**  e«»aaaaaaaaa..aa      •  •  m 

8 

Ogle 

Peoria a.aa •.. 

•  •  a  * 

16 
17 
8 
2 
26 
5 
7 

6 

la 

PerrV    .aaaa«»aaaaa aaa* 

a 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

9 

s 

Pike 

6 

4 

Pulaeki 

Putnam    ..aataaa-ra**.       *«aaa. 

1 

Randoloh.  ........aaaaaaa... 

9 

18 

8 

4 
10 
10 

8 

aa 

7 

8 

16 

6 

la 

1 

Rock  Xsland 

16 

6 

fluifAinOB •••••••••••••• 

•     •     • 

•  •  a  • 

IS 

Schuyler 

Scott 

11 

Shelbv 

8 
1 
1 

8 

Stark 

a 

ai 

Stenheneon  ..........aa.*.*. 

9 

«     •      •      ■ 

-  •  •  * 

s 

Union a. 

*i 

6 
9 

1 
7 
I 
7 

17 
8 

a 

6 
1 

989 

•  •  •  * 

Wabash • . .  a . 

1 

19 

Washington 

Wavne .. ....... .a.. .a...... 

•aaa 

1 
1 

1 

.  a  a  . 
1 
1 

1» 
9 

White 

n 

-      •    •    • 

10 

Will 

14 

•     •     •     • 

•  e  e  • 

7 

Winnebago    aaaa.aaaaaaaaaa.. 

8 

14 

4 

87 

1788 

1061 

675 

77a 

61 
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TABLE    III. 
AikwMigp  Otagmof  IIM  JSetl,  in  the  SiaU  of  lUmoit,  iy  comOet. 


Conntiea. 

• 

1 

• 

2 

o 

• 

• 
• 

1 

!-• 
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The  Illinois  Inatitntion  for  the  Education  of  Feeole-Minded  Children 
was  organised  in  186()  and  haa  sinoe  been  incorporated  as  one  of  the 
permanent  oharitable  inetitationB  of  the  State.  * 

The  deeign  and  object  of  the  Institution  are  not  of  a  custodial  char- 
acter, but  to  fumiah  the  means  of  education  to  that  portion  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educational  institutions, 
who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending  age,  and  who  shall  remain  such 
periods  of  time  as  shai),  in  the  estimation  of  the  SuperintendeDt  and 
Board  of  Trustees,  suffice  to  impart  all  the  education  practicable  in 
each  particular  case,  and  in  conformity  with  regulations  hereinafter 
specified. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  who  are  idiotic,  or  so 
deficient  in  intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at  any 
ordinary  school,  and  who  are  not  epileptic,  insane  or  greatly  deformed, 
Biay  be  admitted  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  those  in  whose  behalf  applications  are 
made  for  admission  as  pupils,  will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing, 
each  questions  as  the  Superintendent  may  prescribe. 

All  pupils  will  be  received  upon  trial,  and  will  be  expected  to  come 
to  the  Institution  provided  with  a  supply  of  neat  and  substantial  cloth- 
ing. A  bond  will  be  required,  in  all  cases,  with  securities,  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  the  county  derk  that  the  sureties  are  responsible,  to 
insure  the  removal  of  the  pupil,  when  required  by  the  Superintendent, 
free  of  expense  to  the  Institution,  its  officers  or  agents,  and  ihe  provi- 
sion of  comfurtable  and  suitable  clothing  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be 
iomished  the  pupil  during  its  continuance  in  the  school. 

Pauper  pupils  must  have  a  certifi^cate  from  the  county  judge,  that  the 
eounty  conrt  or  board  of  supervisors  have  passed  an  order  that  the 
eouniy  from  which  they  are  sent  will  be  responsible  for  clothing,  inci- 
dental expenses  and  traveling  expenses  incurred  en  account  of  said 
pupls ;  also,  guaranteeing  that  said  pupils  shall  be  taken  away  during 
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the  annual  vacation  each  year,  without  ezpeuBe  to  the  Institution,  or 
any  of  its  officers  or  agents. 

FOBM  OF  BOND. 

Know  aU  mm  by  thete  prumU,  That  we, as  principal, 

and • as  security,  are  .held  and  firmlj  bound  unto 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  "Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edueation  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren," in  the  penal  sum  of • .  dollars,  for  the  true  payment 

whereof  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  jointly  and  serer- 
ally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this ••....  day  of • .  IS . . 

The  conditions  of  the  aboTe  obligation  are  such,  that  whereas,  the  said   

has  placed  in  charge  of  the  said  obligees ,  an  imbecile  chUd, 

for  the  purpose  of  being  tndned  and  instructed,  as  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  General  Ajb- 
sembly  of  the  State  of  lUinois,  entitled  **  An  act  incorporating  the  Illinois  Institution  fbr  the 
Education  of  Feeble-Hinded  Children,"  approved  the  dth  of  April,  1871,  and  has  agreed  to 
Airnish  the  said  child  with  comfortable  and  suitable  clothing,  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be  fur- 
nished during continuance  in  the  school,  and  also  to  remove  the  said  child  from  the 

Institution  whenever  required,  without  charge  to  the  Institution  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents. 

Now,  if  the  said • shall  well  and  truly  perform  the 

conditions  aforesaid,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void:  otherwise  to  remain  in  fhU  force  and 
effect 


[SKAL.] 
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FOBM  OF  CSBTIFCATB  FOB  PAUPBB  FDPILS. 

Stati  ov  Illxnoib,) 


C7oun/yo/....  I  "*• 
C.  T.  WiLBUB,  M.  D.,  8tq>% 

lUinoii  JfulituHonfor  (he  EdueaHon  of  FMe-MineM  ChUdnni 

Sir:   By  virtue  of  an  order  of  the of 

county,  passed  . .  • .  • 18. .,  and  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  "An  act  incorporating  the  lUinois  Institution  for  the 

Ekiucation  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  approved  April  6th,  1871, 1,    

Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  •  • county,  do  hereby  certify  that 

is  a  resident  of county,  that    he  is  apauper,  and  proper  subject  for  the 

care  of  said  Institution,  under  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  said  law. 

Therefore, county  will  bo  responsible  f<^  all  necessary  clothing,  and 

also  all  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  transportation  of  said  •••. 

to  or  from  the  Institution  to  said  county. 

And  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed,  that  said shall  be 

returned  to  said county  during  the  annual  vacation,  each  year,  or 

whenever  the  Superintendent  of  said  Institution  shall  so  order,  at  the  expense  of  said 

county,  unless  other  arrangements  be  made,  satisfactoiy  to  said  Superin- 

tendent,  at  expense  of  said  county. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name,  and  cause  the  Seal  of  the  County 

Court  to  be  attached  hereto,  this day  of 18... 

,  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of County. 

Attkbt: ,  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of County. 
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The  edacation  famished  by  the  Institation  will  inelade  not  only  the 
simpler  elements  of  instruction  nsaallj  taaght  in  common  schools, 
where  that  is  practicable,  bnt  will  embrace  a  coarse  of  training  in  the 
more  practical  matters  of  every-day  life,  the  caltivation  of  habits  of 
decency,  propriety,  self-reliance,  and  the  development  and  enlargement 
of  a  capacity  for  osefal  occupation. 

There  will  be  a  vacation  daring  the  months  of  July  and  August,  at 
which  period  all  pupils  must  be  removed  from  the  Institution  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  if  required  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  combination  which  this  Institution  presents,  of  practical  medi- 
cal experience  and  proper  physical  training,  with  efScient  educational 
resources,  will  supply,  it  is  hoped,  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  of  this  unfortunate  class  in  the  State. 

A  large  number  of  applications  have  already  been  made  for  admis- 
uon.  Others  designing  to  apply  should  do  so  at  once,  as  the  accommo- 
dations  of  the  buildings,  though  good,  are  limited.  The  mansion  and 
residence  of  the  late  Governor  Duncan  have  been  secured,  and  are  in 
ue  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution, 

The  location  is  healthy  and  accessible,  yet  retired.  The  surround- 
ings are  all  pleasant,  and  as  fally  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used  as  could  be  expected  in  any  buildings  not  constructed  with 
special  reference  thereto. 

The  improvement  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  very  encour- 
aging, and  parents  and  friends  in  almost  every  instance  have  expressed 
satisfaction  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  time  since 
the  school  was  organized. 

The  Institution  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all  reason- 
able hours;  and  all  are  not  only  cordially  invited,  but  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  visit  the  school. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of 
this  class  of  children  in  the  State,  and  persons  knowing  the  residence 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  Illinois,  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing  to 
that  effect  to  the  undersigned,  as  it  is  desirable  that  reliable  statistics 
may  be  gathered  in  order  that  proper  legislation  may  be  made  in  behalf 
of  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  children  in  the  State. 

Application  for  admission,  information,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to 

0.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D.,  Stiperintendent, 
Illinois  Institution  far  Feeble-Minded  Ohildren^ 

Jaoksohvillej  Illinois. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOS, 

RETUBinNG  TO  THB  HOUSE    OF   RBPRESENTATiyBS   HOITSS   BTLL 

No.  708,  WITH  HIS  OBJECTIONa 


8TATB  OF  nUNOISi 
ExMUTiVi  BiPABmiirT,  SnaxrGtiiLD,  Marth  19, 1872< 

Eo5.  Wk.  H.  SiOTH,  Speaker  of  the  JSouee  qf  JSepreeeniativee  : 

I  am  unable  to  approye  and  sign  a  bill  for  "An  act  entitled  *an  act 
to  enable  citiee,  villagee  and  incorporated  towns  to  contract  for  a  snp* 
ply  of  water  for  pablic  nse,  and  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  to  pay  for 
water  so  sapplied,'  "  which  originated  in  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives^ 

I  haye  examined  the  prorisions  of  the  general  incorporation  law, 
and  also  the  special  acts  incorporating  many  cities  and  towns  in  this 
State^  and  find  that  all  the  towns  incorporated  nnder  the  general  law^ 
aod  also  those  incorporated  nnder  such  special  laws  already  passed^ 
poeaess  the  power  to  contract  with  any  Incorporated  company  or  indi«* 
▼vdoal  for  a  snpply  of  water  for  pnUic  nse. 

The  general  authority  to  provide  sach  means  as  may  be  deemed  ne« 
oeflsary  *Ho  protect  such  towns  from  fire/'  and  other  general  and  spe- 
cial proraions  found  in  the  incorporation  law  and  in  the  charters  of 
the  ritiee  of  Springfield  and  Qaincy,  that  are  made  general  by  the 
95th  section  ef  that  law^  are  ample  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  apparent 
npoD  the  face  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
warranting  a  contract  to  continue  for  thirty  years* 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement  of  the  powers  already  possessed  by 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  State  under  existing  laws,  I  am 
led  to  apprehend  that  the  peculiar  language  employed  in  the  second 
and  third  sections  of  the  bill  is  so  general  and  ambigaons  as  to  justify 
the  apprehension  that  it  may  be  employed  for  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerous purposes. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  authorize  any  city^ 
incorporated  town  or  village,  contracting  with  any  company  for  a  sup- 
ply of  water  for  pnblic  use,  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  on  all  taxable 
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property  within  snch  city,  town  or  village,  to  pay  for  the  water  bo 
snppliea;  and  if  the  power  to  oontract  for  a  supply  of  water  for  public 
U£e  already  exists,  in  all  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  State,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  the  resulting  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  pay 
for  water  supplied  under  any  such  contract  follows  of  necessity,  aud 
the  provisions  substantially  quoted  from  the  second  section  oi  the  bill 
would  be  as  unnecessary  as  tnose  found  in  the  first  section. 

But  I  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  an  apprehension  that  the  first 
and  Eecond  sections  of  the  bill  to  the  extent  quoted,  will  be  found  in 
practice  to  be  merely  introductory  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
second  section,  and  all  of  the  third.  The  remaining  words  of  the  se- 
cond section  authorizes  taxes  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  water  supplied  by 
a  private  company  ^4n  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
where  said  water  works  are  or  shall  be  owned  and  operated  by  such 
citv,  incorporated  town  or  village,"  and  such  words  are  unforfanate 
unless  the  object  intended  by  their  emplojment  is  to  authorize  taxatiou 
ui>ou  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  to 
raise  money  to  be  advanced  to,  and  used  by  private  companies  m  the 
construction  of  water  works  to  be  operated  tor  their  own  profit  and 
advantage.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  section  of  the  bill  jus- 
tifies the  apprehension  already  expressed,  that  vague  and  ambiguooa 
language  may  be  employed  for  miscbievons  purposes. 

Surely,  if  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  that  aties,  towns  and  villages 
shall  have  the  power  to  contract  with  private  companies  tor  a  supply  of 
water  for  public  use,  and  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  pay  for  water 
supplied,  even  those  who  doubt  the  sulticiency  of  existing  laws  to  se- 
cure these  objects  would  prefer  that  the  powers  required  should  be 
created  and  conferred  in  language  so  simple,  clear  and  precise  as  to 
render  abuses  impossible. 

1  am  satisfied  also,  that  this  bill,  like  others  that  have  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  aud  received  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  are  in  their  spirit  violative  of  the  constitutional  prohibitioa 
of  special  legislation. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  that 
the  General  assembly  should  enact  a  comprehensive  and  general  law 
that  would,  by  the  application  of  judicious  methods  of  cutasificalion, 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  towns,  and  bj  means  of 
which  the  people  interested  would  be  enabled  to  settle  for  themsolvus 
all  questions  like  that  involved  in  this  bill.  If  that  course  had  met  the 
tavur  of  the  General.  Assembly,  pieoe*meal  legislation  like  this,  sug- 
gested probably  by  some  private  interest,  S|)ecial  in  its  immediate 
object,  though  expressed  in  terms  that  are  general,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

If,  however,  this  bill  was  simple  and  clear  in  its  terms,  and  could 
only  be  construed  to  authorize  cities,  tuwns  and  villages  to  contract  for 
a  supply  of  water,  and  pay  for  the  water  supplied  by  appropriations 
from  the  city  treasury,  i  would  concur  in  its  passage,  but  the  convic- 
tion that  it  means  much  more,  makes  it  my  duty  to  withhold  from  it 
my  approval, 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  flBNATE  JQQiCIAAT  GOMHITTfiE 
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POWBB  09  THB  flVATS  TO  LETT  AJKtl^  OOLhBOT  TOLLS  VTOS  THB   IMFBOfVB- 
BDENTS   OF   THE   NAVIGATION   OF  THB   ILLINOIS  AND   LITTLB  WABAfffl 
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To  the  EHfinorabU  the  J^en^teqf  theSMfi^  Illinois  : 

ybiir  Qqi^ajnittoe  on  tbe  ^udidarj,  to  whom  waa  referred  a  resoln- 
tion  asaerting  the  power  of  the  State  to  lerj  and  collect  tolls  upon 
boats  aQd  crafU  passing  through  and  using  the  locks  and  improve- 
meiMs  of  the  nayigation  of  the  IlUnois  and  Little  Wabash  rivers,  have 
bad  the  same  under  consideration^  and  respectfully  report  their  opinion 
tb#reon  as  follows : 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  /uiema  to  be  settled  that  the  States  have 
tha  same  power  to  imparov^  navigable  waters  eitoated  within  their  re- 
ipeetiv^  b^daries,  which  they  powfss  over  other  highways;  and  that 
where  money  has  been  expended  in  making  such  improvement  it  is 
competent  for  the  State  to  impose  tolls  on  the  conunerce  which  passes 
through  and  has  t)ie  benefit  of  the  improvement,  even  where  the  river 
improved  by  the  State  is  one  over  ^hich  the  regulations  of  commerce 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government,  extend.  (Cooley  on  Constitu- 
tional Limitations,  592 ;  Eellogg  vs.  The  Union  Oompany,  12  Conn. 
Rep.  7;  Thames  Bank  vs.  Lovell,  18  Conn.  Bep.600.) 

But  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  this  power  cannot  be  ezer- 
dsed  in  States  which  were  carved  out  of  the  Korthwestem  Territory, 
in  consequenoe  of  Article  4^  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  provides 
that: 

^^  The  navigable  wafeca  leading  to  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence 
aad  the  carrying  plao^  between  the  same  shall  be  common  highways 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to 
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the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  anj  other  State  that 
may  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost  or  dnty 
therefor." 

In  the  case  of  Strader  ys.  Graham,  10  How.  82,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  it  would  seem  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United 
States,  held  that  this  ordinance  was  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  States  formed  out  of  that  Territory,  except  so  far  as  its 
principles  may  have  been  embodied  in  those  constitutions.  See  also 
Pollard's  Lessee  vs.  Hagan,  3  How.  212,  230. 

Upon  this  question  Justice  Oatron  declined  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  Justice  McLean  dissented,  holding  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ie 
stiQ  in  force  and  is  not  thus  resdnded. 

In  view  of  his  position  upon  this  question,  the  opinion  of  this  great 
judge  which  we  shall  presently  cite,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  consid- 
eration. 

The  case  of  Spooner  vs.  McOonnell  et  al.,  1  McLean's  Bep.  837, 
was  a  bill  filed  in  the  Oircuit  Oourt  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Ohio,  to  enjoin  the  defendants,  who  were  Canal  Commission- 
ers of  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  erecting  a  dam  across  the  Maumee,  a 
navigable  river  within  that  State,  to  supply  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Can^  with  water;  and  the  question  was  distinctlv  presented  whether 
the  exercise  of  such  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  prohibited  by 
Article  4  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  cited  above. 

The  question  was  maturely  considered  and  elaborate  opinions  were 
delivered  by  both  of  thef  learned  Judges  of  that  Court  In  the  opinion 
of  Judge  McLean  it  is  held  that : 

^^  The  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  had  reference  to  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  carrying  places  as  they  then  were.  And  in  that  State 
they  were  to  remain  free,  without  tax,  etc.  But  this  does  not  prevent 
the  Legislature  from  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  carry- 
ing places  between  them.  Such  improvements  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  repugnant  to  the  ordinance,  but  in  promotion  of  its  great 
object ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  no  violation  of  the  compact  if  the 
Le^slature  should  exact  a  toll,  not  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  in 
their  natural. state,  but  for  the  increased  fiudlities  established  by  the 
funds  of  the  State. 

^  The  carrying  places  between  the  navigable  points  at  the  date  of  the 
compact  were  in  their  natural  state.  No  way  had  been  opened  for  a 
aolitary  traveler,  much  less  for  purposes  of  commerce. 
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"In  this  wild  and  nnimproved  State  neither  the  Territorial  nor  State 
Legislature  conld  prohibit  the  passage  over  these  carrying  places,  nor 
impose  a  tax  on  travelers  or  merchandise  for  passing  over  them.  Bnt 
if  the  Legislature,  with  the  funds  of  the  State,  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  incorperated  company,  should  construct  a  canal,  a  turn- 
pike road  or  a  railroad,  connecting  the  navigable  parts  of  these  rivers, 
it  conld  be  no  violation  of  the  ordinance  to  exact  a  toll  for  the  use  of 
their  ways. 

^  This  would  not  impair  any  right  given  by  the  compact,  but  would 
require  a  compensation  for  a  benefit  conferred ;  and  it  would  be  no 
sufiicient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  traveler  or  transporter  of  pro- 
duce or  merchandise  had  a  right  to  thread  his  way  through  the  un- 
broken forests,  and  therefore  these  must  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
natural  state. 

'^Navigable  rivers  and  the  carrying  places  between  them,  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  by  the  compact ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  is,  the  rivers  have  established  channels  whilst  the  carrying  places 
are  unmarked.  They  are  both  in  their  natural  condition,  and  the 
State,  it  would  seem,  is  no  more  prohibited  from  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  than  the  carrying  places  between  them ;  and  if  a 
toll  may  be  charged  for  the  increased  facilities  in  the  one  case,  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  in  the  other.  We  therefore  can  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  may  improve,  at  their  discretion,  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  State,  and  authorize  the  construction  of  any  works  on 
them  which  shall  not  materially  obstruct  their  navigableness.  They 
may  build  a  dam  over  the  Maumee  if  it  shall  be  so  constructed,  with  a 
lock  or  otherwise,  as  not  nuiterially  to  obstruct  its  navigation." 

(1  McLean's  Bep.  362-8.) 

And  Judge  Leavitt,  in  his  opinion,  says : 

^  Certain  it  is,  the  dause  under  review  was  designed  for  good,  and 
not  for  eviL  So  far  as  it  was  intended  to  restrict  the  action  or  power 
of  States  or  individuals,  it  was  to  disable 'them  from  the  infliction  of 
public  injury.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  w^ter  courses  in  the  JN'orthwest  Territory,  by 
any  unjust  or  wanton  exercise  of  pewer  over  them ;  but  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  the  hands  of  the  States  should  be  so  tied  up 
as  that  it  should  not  be  in  their  power  to  remove  a  natural  impediment 
to  navigation,  or  avoid  such  an  impediment  by  canals  or  other  improve- 
ments. A  contrary  construction  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  great 
and  primary  design  of  the  clause.  It  would  embarrass,  if  not  entirely 
arrest  some  of  the  great  works  of  internal  improvement  in  progress 
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or  projected  in  the  West.  It  would  place  it  in  the  power  of  a  single 
individual  to  thwart  the  wishes  and  seriously  to  injure  the  interests  of 
entire  communities  and  States.  Take  the  case  before  the  Court  as  an 
illustration  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine.  By  the  joint  and 
simultaneous  action  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Erie  and 
Wabash  Canal  has  been  authorized  and  commenced.  It  is  designed 
as  a  channel  of  intercourse  between  Lake  Erie,  and  the  interior  of  In- 
diana, and  when  completed  will  be  greatly  promotive  of  the  interests 
not  only  of  those  States,  but  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Union. 

^'  To  sanction  the  doctrine  that  for  purposes  so  beneficent  and  patri- 
otic, it  is  not  competent  tor  those  States  to  use  or  control  the  waters  of 
their  navigable  streams,  would  be  pregnant  with  the  most  injurious  re- 
sults. For,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  this  power  does  not 
exist  in  these  States,  it  exists  nowhere.  The  same  reason  for  denying 
it  to  the  States  applies  with  equal  force  to  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  body,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  party  to  the  compact,  and  as  much  bound  by  its  stipulations 
as  the  States  individually.  *  If,  therefore,  the  ordinance  is  to  receive  a 
construction  that  shall  tie  up  the  hands  of  all  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact from  making  any  improvements  in  navigation  in  the  West,  a  fatal 
blow  will  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  region. 
Upon  this' principle,  if  a  rapid  or  other  natural  obstruction  occurs  in  a 
stream  otherwise  navigable,  it  is  not  competent  to  resort  to  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  channel 
whereby  to  avoid  such  obstruction.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it 
would  not  be  competent  for  a  State  to  au&orize  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  or  turnpike  over  or  along  any  of  the  '  portages  or  carrying 
places'  referred  to  in  the  ordinance,  and  thereby  hinder  the  free  and 
common  use  of  the  same,  by  the  imposition  of  tolls,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  benefits  of  such  improvemefnts.  Sudi  a  construction  of  that 
instrument  would  be  subversive  of  one  of  lis  leading  designs.  It  is 
no  answer  to  the  views  here'  thrown  out  to  say  that  these  improve- 
ments, when  completed,  will  subject  those  who  use  them  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ^tax,  impost  or  duty.'  The  object  of  the  ordinance,  so  far 
as  it  provides  an  exemption  from  these  (barges,  was  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  any  duty  for  the  use  of  the  streams  and  carrying  places 
referred  to  in  their  natural  state ;  and  it  might  also  be  justly  extended 
in  its  meaning,  so  as  to  prevent  onerous  and  oppressive  tolls  or  exac- 
tions for  their  use,  in  an  improved  state.  Beasonable  tolls,  imposed 
and  paid,  for  the  use  of  a  canal  or  artificial  road,  are  not  to  be  viewed 
as  unjust  exactions,  but  as  a  fair  compeusation,  in  consideration  of  tbe 
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inereased  ikcilitietf  for  tnidd  and  intercouroe  afforded  by  sncli  improve- 
mentB.'*    (1  McLean's  Eep.,  878,  879.) 

In  another  case  arising  under  the  same  article  of  the  Ordinance  of 
^  178T  the  aame  principles  are  reaffirmed,  and  it  is  held  that : 

*  The  ordinance  had  reference  to  navigable  waters  in  their  natural 
rtftte,  and  that  a  State  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  may  exercise  certain 
rig;fat8  over  its  navigable  waters,  subject,  however  to  the  paramount 
power  in  Oongress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States.    * 

^  It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  power  in  any  State,  to  obstruct 
any  of  its  navigable  waters  which  extend  through  other  States,  or  are 
ennected  with  the  sea,  or  with  waters  falling  into  the  sea.  And  it 
night  be  more  curious  than  useful  to  inquire,  in  what  the  powers  of 
the  Slates  generally  differ  in  this  respect  from  tlie  powers  of  the 
BtatoB  bound  by  the  ordinance.  A  toll  charged  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  a  river  is  not  within  the  ordinance.  In  such 
OM  the  tax  would  not  be  for  the  use  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state, 
liiit  for  the  increased  commercial  fistcilities." — ^Palmer  vs.  Commission- 
crs  of  Cuyahoga  Co.,  3  McLean's  Bep.,  226. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
Etate,  referred  to  in  support  ef  the  opinion  that  the  State  has  no  power 
to  eoliect  tolls  for  the  use  of  its  improvements  upon  the  Illinois  and 
Little  Wabash  Eivers,  wUl  show  that  no  such  question  was  before  the 
Ooart  for  its  determination.  But  the  question  really  decided  was  that 
ike  right  to  a  free  navigation  of  our  western  rivers,  and  the  right  of 
the  State  to  provide  means  for  crossing  them  by  bridges  or  otherwise, 
are  oo^existent,  and  neither  can  be  permitted  to  destroy  or  essentially 
iupaur  the  other. — ^Illinois  River  Packet  Co.  vs.  Peoria  Bridge  Associ, 
iti<m,  88  111.,  467;  City  of  Chi<3ago  vs.  McGim,  61  BL,  366. 

Tb«  oonrt,  in  these  cases,  carefally  refrain  from  expressing  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  Article  4,  of  the  ordinaooe  of  1787»  is  in  force  ia  this 
Stale  or  not  (88  111.  478.)  That  which  is  safd  by  the  court  concern- 
ing  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
ketill  in  force,  when  the  entire  opinions  are  considered,  is  not  inoon- 
Mlent  with  the  existence  of  the  power  in  the  State  to  improve  the  navi- 
filieii  ef  rivers  within  its  borders,  and  collect  tolls  upon  the  commerce 
wUch  has  the  benefit  of  such  increased  commercial  fkcililies.  (88  111. 
Bep.  481.)    In  this  case  the  court  say : 

^Bat  it  is  not  only  the  navigable  waters  which  AbM  be  common 
higiwaySi  and  forever  free,  bat  also  the  ^carrying  places'  between  tiie 
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"To  understand  fully  this  proTision,  we  must  consider  the  condition 
of  the  couDtry  through  which  these  streams  flowed,  and  the  mode  by 
which  the  trifling  commerce  of  that  region  was  carried  on,  when  the 
ordinaDce  of  1787  was  adopted.  History  tells  us  it  was  then  a  barba- 
rous region,  peopled  by  savages,  whose  frail  barks  were  the  only  vee- 
sels  which  floated  on  those  waters,  and  whose  light  paddles  were  then 
their  only  propelling  power.  These  slight  vessels,  loaded  with  the 
products  of  the  chase  or  of  successful  trapping,  on  their  route  to  Mon- 
treal or  Quebec,  then  the  great  market  for  furs  jand  peltries,  on  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  accessible  to  them  by  water  would  be  unloaded, 
and  the  boats  and  cargo  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  employees  across 
by  land  to  another  stream,  flowing  in  the  required  direction.  These 
places  were  called  ^portages,'  or  carrying  places.  Who  shall  say 
that  these  noted  carrying  places  shall  not,  at  some  future  day,  be  occu- 
pied by  a  railroad,  or  several  of  them,  and  by  canals,  should  the  wants 
of  the  extended  and  growing  commerce  of  the  fruitful  regions  where 
they  are  demand  them  ?  Shall  this  provision  of  the  ordinance  be  an 
insuperable  bar  to  such  improvements,  and  thus  fetter  forever  the  com- 
mercial energies  of  that  region  t  All  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  as 
carrying  places  they  shall  remain  free  as  a  common  highway  to  all 
whose  interests  may  require  th^r  use  as  such — ^interests  so  trifling  and 
inconsiderable,  so  dwarfed  by  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  country, 
as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  canal  boat,  the  steamboat  and  the 
railroad  car.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  rivers  themselves, 
and  must  be  made  practical  by  the  necessities  of  our  existence  as  a 
great  commercial  people."    (88  III.  Bep.  481.) 

Should  it  finally  be  held  that  this  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  is 
still  in  force,  this  language  shows  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  above  cited.  It  was  there  heid  that  the  ordinance  had 
reference  to  navigable  waters  in  their  natural  state ;  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  prevent  a  State  from  improving  the  navigableness  of  such 
waters ;  and  that  a  toll  charged  for  the  use  of  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  a  river  is  not  prohibited  by  the  ordinance,  for  in  such 
case  the  tax  would  not  be  for  the  use  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state, 
but  for  the  increased  commercial  facilities.  (Palmer  vs.  Com'rs  of 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  3  McLean  227.  Spooner  vs.  McConnell  et.  al.,  1  Mc- 
Lean 352,  378.) 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  collect  reasonable  tolls  from  such  boats  or  other  craft  as  have 
the  benefit  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  State  upon  the  Illinois 
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and  Little  Wabash  Bivers ;  and  that  the  Oanal  Oommissioners  have 
the  l^;al  right  to  enforce  the  recent  act  of  this  General  Assembly,  an* 
thorizing  the  collection  of  such  tolls.  And  yoar  Committee  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Bmohedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the  State  hai  the  right  to  collect  reasonable 
tolls  from  such  boats  and  other  crafts  as  haye  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  made,  bj  the 
Stsfee,  apon  the  Dlinois  and  Little  Wabash  riyers,  and  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  have  the 
ispX  ri^t  to  enf(Kce  the  recent  act  of  this  General  Assembly,  aathorising  the  collection  of 
toUs. 

All  which  is  re8{>eccfally  sabmitted. 

T.  iu  BOYD, 
W.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 
J,  N.  JBWETT, 
ALLSN  0.  FULLEB, 
JA8.  K.  EDSALL, 
JAS.  W.  LANGLET, 
JAS.  W.  EDDY, 
B.  N.  BISHOP, 
Makb  tl,  1S7S.  _  J.  H.  BICHABDSOK. 


GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE, 

TRAl98MinurO  T9   THE  BOUSE 

A  SPEaAL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUREft 
OF  THE  ILLINOIS  PENITENTIARY,  FOR  THE  FIVE  MONTHS  ENDING  JAN- 
UARr  81,  1872,  AND  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  TEN  MONTHS  FROM  FEBRUARY  1  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1872. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

SpringkiIeld,  February  29,  1872. 

UoH.  William  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  JUpmenUUioes: 

In  reeponse  to  a  reeolotlon  of  the  House  of  RepreseDtatives  request- 
ing "the  GoTernor  to  furnish  this  house  with  a  copy  of  any  and  all 
reports  that  may  have  been  made  to  him  by  the  Warden  or  Commis- 
rioners  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary, that  have  not  actually  been  laid  before  this  T^eneral  Assembly, 
and  any  other  information  within  his  knowledge,  in  relation  thereto,^' 
1  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  neither 
the  GommisBiouers  or  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  have  made  any 
formal  report  to  me  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Penitentiary  since 
that  laid  before  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  4th 
day  of  January,  1871. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  I  should  say  that  the  Oommissioners  and 
Warden  have  constantly  kept  me  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at 
the  Penitentiary,  by  informal  and  special  reports,  made  irom  time  to 
time,  to  afford  me  information  upon  particular  points  relating  to  the 
holiness  and  management  of  the  institution. 

As  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  my  message  communicated  to 

the  General  Assembly  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1871,  and  the  mes- 

Mge  transmitted  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1871,  I  expressed  the  opin- 

Km  that  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  was  unsatisfactory  ;  that 

«itB  condition  and  business  demanded  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
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and  changes  in  the  laws  providing  for  its  goverament  and  control ;  and 
in  the  message  of  the  24th  day  of  May,  1  said :  ^^  The  only  .practicable 
system  for  the  snocessful  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  which  combines  the  retention  of  complete  control  of  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  convicts  with  the  lease  of  their  labor 
to  persons  engaged  in  special  pursuits,  as  substantially  embodied  in  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  at  the  late  session,  and  was  understood  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Hepre- 
sentatives.  I  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  such  a 
measure  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly." 

it  was  my  impression  then,  and  I  repeat  the  opinion  now,  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  bill  referred  to,  which  passed  both  houses  and  took 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  the  Penitentiary  will  cease  to  be  a  burden 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  ori- 
ginal letter  from  John  Beid,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Penitentiary  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  a  special  report  showing  the  monthly  earnings 
and  expenditures  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  institution  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTURY, 

Warden's  Opfiob,  Jolikt,  >*«6.  27,  IS'TS. 

HiB  ExcKLLKNCT  JoHN  M.  Palmkr,  Govomor^  JUmoiMi 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  statement  of  the  reoeiptR  and  expenditures  of  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary,  for  the  five  months  ending  January  81 ;  also  an  estimate  of  the  reoeipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  ten  months,  from  Feb.  1  to  Not.  80,  1872.  The  statement 
marked  **A" — from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  80 — is  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  taken  from 
the  books  of  the  Institution,  and  shows  a  surplus  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  statement 
**B,"  for  December  and  Januar)*,  are  also  taken  from  the  books,  except  a  little  for  the  month 
of  January,  which  could  only  change  the  figures  a  few  dollars  either  way,  and  shows  a  surplus 
of  nearly  Reven  thousand  dollnrs.  This  is  all  the  expenses  of  the  Institution:  All  salaries, 
guarding,  feeding,  clothing  the  oonyicts,  cash  and  clothing  for  discharged  convicts,  improve- 
ments and  repairs,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

The  estimates  for  the  ten  months  ending  November  80,  1872,  are  based  on  the  present  pay- 
roll and  our  recent  contracts  for  supplies,  and  our  present  contracts  for  labor,  with  the  fol- 
lowing parties:  Selez  &  Co.,  260  men,  at  66  cts.  per  day— shoemakers ;  Winterbottom,  160 
men,  at  7(H  ^''to*  P^f  day— oooper;: ;  Swain,  85  men,  at  65  cts.  per  day — iron  and  brass  casters ; 
Hardy  and  Short,  27  men,  at  75  ctd.  per  day — saddlers;  Fuller,  200  men — cigar  makers. 

There  are  employed  on  State  account:  Stone  department,  800  men;  machinery  department, 
60  men;  teaming  department,  18  men. 
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ne  estimate  of  tbe  receipts  is  based  on  the  labor  of  eleven  hundred  convicts,  making  al- 
lovrance  for  sick  and  in  punishment,  and  cooks,  waiters  and  helpers  of  over  two  hundred, 
which  is  more  than  the  average  of  last  year. 

Tbe  estimates  for  the  stone  department  is  based  on  the  earnings  of  last  year,  and  is  below 
that  aTerage. 

This  will  show  a  surplus  for  the  present  year  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  we  think 
those  estimates  can  be  fully  relied  on. 

Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  REID. 
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A," — Statement  of  Earvinga  and  ExpeivMe  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiary^ for  the  last  tliree  monthn  of  thefiaoal  year  ending 

Nammher  30,  1871. 


EARNINGS. 


1871. 
September., 


1871. 
October. 


1871. 
November. 


God  tract. 


1 1 
1 1 

SUte. 


*Oigar  department 
♦Shoe 

♦Harness      *  * 
♦Cooper       *  * 
fCooper 
fStoiie 

*•      fTaylor  quarry 

f Machinery  department. 
{Teaming 


t  4 


4  ( 


(  4 


•  •  •      •  • 


t  t 


Total  earnings. 


12,655  15 

4,865  73 

548  94 


1,539  57 

8,965  22 

1,756  66 

680  45 

173  54 


$2,793  38  $2,617  17 

4,8"73  85  4,246  29 

538  88  I  521  44 

2,076  42  !  2,398  87 


7,957  05 

1,767  66 

680  45 

173  54 

7,365  49 

1,756  66 

680  45 

173  64 


$20,680  26  I  $90,350  23  !  $19,759  40 


♦  Net  receipts  from  contractors. 

f  Earnings  at  the  rate  of  the  net  total  gains  of  the  respcctiye  accounts  for  the  fiscal  jear 
ending  Nov.  30,  1871. 


EXPENSES. 


♦Convict  expense 

♦Warden  house 

♦(teneral  expense 

♦State  of  Illinois,  citizen^s  clothes 

♦State  of  Illinois,  transportation 

f  Kepaird 

iPermauent  improvements 

iSalarles  of  guards,  not  already  charged  in  above 
accounts     

Wear  and  tare  on  property  inventoried  to  the 
orbits  of  the  different  expense  accounts  on 
Nov.  30,  1870,  at  the  rate  of  U  per  cent,  per 
annum 


1871. 

September. 

1871. 
October. 

$8,009  55 

1,325  01 

1,519  14 

553  82 

372  60 

658  49 

1,218  34 

$10,546  63 

1,051  63 

1,458  32 

410  41 

3.^6  75 

658  49 

1,218  34 

727  51 

1 

816  21 

823  18 

823  18 

*1R    ortrr    aA 

*irv    oon    ft  a 

1871. 
Noveml^er, 


$10,728  39 

1,206  54 

1,729  30 

557  70 

323  60 

658  49 

1,218  84 

767  83 


823  18 


Total  expenditures $15,207  64      $17.889  76      $17,998  37 

♦  Book  accounts. 

t  Book  account*  for  September,  Oct«l)er  and  November,  1871.  Repairs,  $1,975  46;  Per- 
manent improvements.  $3,655  02;  divided  in  above  statement  in  three  equal  parU. 

X  Salaries  of  guards  in  cignr,  shoe,  cooptr  and  harness  departments,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  net  receipts  from  contractors. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Earnings : 

September i  $20,680  26 

October 2o,8B0  28 

November 1     1 9 ,  759  40 

Expenses: 


September 
October. . . 
November 


$16,207  64 
17,85)9  76 
17,998  87 


I 


$60,789  89 


50,645  77 


Eioess  of  Earnings  over  Expenses ,     $] 0, 244  12 
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"B." — Statement  of  Earnings  and  Expenses  of  the  lUinois  State  Penir- 
tentiary  for  thejinst  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year^  crrmmenoing 

December  1,  1871. 

KARNINOS. 


1871. 
December. 


1872. 
January. 


(( 


(< 


ti 


♦  J'hoe  Department 

*  Cooper 

♦  Cigar 

*  Harness 

*  Railroai  and  canal  gang   

f  Stone  department  and  quarry 

I  Machinery  department 

I  Teaming 

♦  Foundry 


«c 


i( 


$4,282  04 

$4,794  72 

2,  777  82 

8,010  27 

2,.'\77  74 

2,964  S6 

687  00 

6D9  44 

60  RO 

62  28 

9,000  00 

9,000  OO 

400  00 

500  00 

250  00 

250  no 

812  16 

—  a. 


Total  earnings $19,886  14     $21,488  28 


*  Book  accounts,  net  receipts  from  contractors. 
\  Estimates. 

EXPENSES. 


1871. 
December. 


1872. 
January. 


Warden's  house 

Expenses — including  all  salaries  (except  stone  foremen),  cor 
vtct  subsistence,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  cash  and  clothing  for 
discharged  convicts,  repairs  on  prison  furniture  and  fixtures, 

completing  prison  furniture  and  fixtures,  etc 

Repairs  on  buildings 

Note. — The  December  and  January  expenses  are  taken  from 
book  accounts.  The  books  not  having  been  closed  for  January 
when  this  statement  was  made  out,  above  figures  for  January 
may  differ  for  an  immaterial  amount  from  the  final  figures. 


$1,210  76    ♦  $1,748  60 


16,064  75         16,<V49  00 
61  96  300  00 


Total  expenses $16, 827  47 


$18,097  60 


*  The  increase  of  the  Warden's  house  expenses  in  January  is  caused  by  the  charge  of  60 
cords  of  wood  and  U  tons  of  hard  coal  (at  $13).  Similar  reasons  explain  the  increase  of 
expenses. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Earnings: 

December    {     $19,886  14 

January 21 ,483  28 

Expenses':  $41,368  37 


D-cemberj |     $16,327  47 

January 18,097  50 


34,424  97 


Excess  of  earnings  over  exi)eut»e8 


$6,943  40 
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"C." — Estimate  of  Earnings  and  EoDpenses  of  the  lllpiois  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  the  rernaininff  of  t/iejiscal  year  endtvg 

November  30,  1«<2. 


EARNINGS. 


Shoe  departroent,  260  men  at  86  days  at  65c 

Cooper       •'  160     **       26       '«      70ic 

Huneas    •*      .     27     **       26       **      75c 

Foondiy    *•  80     *  *       26       **      65c 

Cigar        * '         will  average,  per  month  

Railroad  and  Canal  iEi;ang  will  average,  per  month 

Miehineiy  department  will  average,  *  *  

Teaming  department,  *  *  *  *  

Stone  department  and  quarry,  if  the  profits  of  last  year  are  taken 
as  a  baaia,  will  average  at  least • 

Total  earnings ; . .  • 


! 

Per  month.    | 
14,394  00 

For  10  months 

$48,940  00 

2,»20  87 

29,268  70 

526  50 

6,265  00 

1,862  00  ' 

18,520  00 

2,6ii0  00 

26,000  00 

60  00 

600  00 

400  00 

4,000  00 

200  00 

2,000  00 

9,000  00 

90.000  00 

$21,858  S7 

1 

$218,588  70 

EXPENSES. 


Wuden  house 

Expenses,  including  all  salaries  (except  stone  foreman)  convict 
subsistence,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  cash  and  clothing,  for  dift- 
ebarged  convicts,   repairs  on  prison  furniture  and  fixtures, 

^  completing  prison  furniture  and  fixtures,  etc 

Repairs  (on  buildings) 


Total  expenses 


Per  month.   ;  For  10  months 


$1,6CX)  00        $16,000  00 


15,600  00   j      166,000  00 
100  «)0   I  1,000  00 


$l7,2iX>  UO      $172,000  00 


NoTX. — Expenses  for  salaries  are  based  on  the  present  pay-rolls.    Expenses  for  subsistence 
clothiDg,  fuel,  etc.,  art?  based  on  the  recent  contract  for  supplies. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total  earnings. 
Total  expenses. 


Exoess  of  Earnings  over  Expenses,  for  1  month .  . 

for  10  months, 


•  * 


$21,868  87      $218,588  70 
17,20U  «<i)         172,ouo  00 


$4, 168  87 


$41,68.^  70 


MESSAGE  FBOM  THE  GOYIKNOIL 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPABTICENT, 
SpBnraniLD,  Mcarth  28,  1872. 
Boa;  JoBV  Douohxbtt,  PrmdmU  of  Ihit  BrntOe^ 
Hw.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Speaker  ofOytBoma  of  lUpmmiiatiim : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  oommunication 
of  this  date,  addressed  to  me  by  the  A  aditor  of  Foblic  Accounts,  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
revenue. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  communication  above  mentioned,  it  la 
probable  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  property,  estimated  on 
a  proportional  assessed  valuation,  evsdes  taxation  under  present  lawa, 
BO  that  if,  as  the  Auditor  supposes,  the  property  of  the  State  is  aflsessed 
It  one-fourth  of  its  actual  value,  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
properly  pays  no  taxes.  This  state  of  things,  even,  if  approximately 
true,  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importence  that  the  present  General  As- 
sembly should  devise  some  measure  that  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
the  public  burdens  upon  all  property  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  its 
ralue.  And  it  also  appears,  from  the  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Auditor,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extrepie  doubt  whether  the  changes  in- 
troduced into  the  system  of  county  government  by  the  Oonstitution  of 
1870  does  not,  in  some  important  respects,  render  the  present  revenne 
laws  inoperative.  There  is,  no  doubt,  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  county  commissioners  in  counties  that  are 
not  under  township  organization,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  exemp« 
tions  of  property  from  taxation,  contained  in  the  8d  section  of  the  9th 
irticle  of  the  Constitution,  and  other  provisions  in  that  article,  have  so 
dislocated  and  deranged  the  machinery  provided  by  existing  revenue  laws, 
IS  to  render  their  practical  enforcement  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

I  trust,  in  view  of  the  probabilities  of  an  early  adjournment  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  it  wiU  not  be  considered  improper  for  me 
to  ask  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  some  general  law  for  the 
incorporation  of  cities  and  towns. 
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The  great  valne  of  the  OoDBtltution  of  1870,  in  tnj  jodgmeut,  is 
foaod  in  the  fact  that  it  prohibits  local  and  special  legislation  'Hncorpor- 
ating  cities,  towos  or  villages,  or  changing  or  amending  the  charter 
of  anj  town,  city  or  village,"  yet  the  fact  that  many  bills  have  been 
proposed  in  both  Hoases  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Governor  have  been  constrained,  the  one  to  pass  and  the 
other  to  approve,  some  messares  that  are  special  and  local  in  their  ob- 
ject and  spirit,  and  only  general  in  their  form,  demonstrates  that  a  com- 
prehensive general  law  based  upon  liberal  principles,  embracing  the  idea 
of  judicious  classification  of  cities  and  towns  with  powers  appropriate 
to  each  class,  leaving  much  to  the  people,  is  a  want  but  (ittle  less  press- 
ing than  a  clear,  just  and  eqnal^  revenue  law.  CTnless  some  each  law 
is  8})eedily  provided,  no  department  of  the  government  will  be  able 
much  longer  to  resist  the  demand  for  laws  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
and  when  either  department  is  forced  to  yield,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
return  to  the  rigid  but  wise  rules  provided  in  the  Oonstitution  ;  and  I 
trust  1  will  be  pardoned  for  urging  attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
providing  for  ascertaining  compensation  to  owners  of  property  taken  for 
public  uses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  law  for  that  purpose  is  now  in 
force,  or  whether  any  snpposed  law  for  that  purpose  now  on  the  statute 
books  sufficiently  conforms  to  the  present  Oonstitution. 

The  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  own  property  as 
against  the  State  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  their  rights  as  against  corpor- 
ations and  persons  who  are  sometimes  intrusted  by  law  with  this  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  which  can  alone  take  private  property,  devolves 
upon  the  General  Assembly.  Corporations  created  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  and  for  other  popular  improvements  or  works,  will 
appropriate  the  property  they  need  ;  no  one  need  fear  that  they  will  be 
long  delayed  by  any  ettbrt  of  a  citizen  to  protect  himself ;  so  that  the 
real  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  any  effectual  remedy  exists,  un- 
der the  laws  now  in  force,  for  the  ascertainment  of  damages  any  one 
will  sustain  by  the  appropriation  of  his  or  her  property. 

Actions  at  law  or  in  equity  for  the  purposes  are  expensive  and  un- 
certain, BO  that  a  cheap  and  simple  law  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 
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AUDITOR'S  OFFICE,  ILLINOIS, 

SPBiNancLD,  ifareA  26,  1872. 

Rb  Ezciujeiic     John  11  Pixmn, 

OoKTnoT  of  lUmoU  : 

S»:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  letter  of  the  28d  inst,  containing 
the  ibl1owin>i:  inquiries : 

Fim — *'  Does  there  exist  a  necessity  for  the  passage  of  a  general  revenue  law  at  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  If  there  does,  in  your  opinion,  exist  such  necessity,  please 
gite  briefly  your  reasons  therefor." 

Seeomd — "In  case  no  such  law  should  be  passed  at  the  present  session,  could  the  old  reve- 
iiiie  laws  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  in  your  opinion,  be  enforced  under  our  present 
Constitution  ?  and  if  not,  please  state  the  difficulties  which  prevent.^' 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  I  have  no  hesitition  whatever  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
there  does  exist  a  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law  at  the  present  session.  I  have  only 
dme  to-day  to  "briefly,"  as  you  suggest,  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  that  opinion : 

As  political  questions,  which  have  mainly  engaged  the  attention  of  our  people  for  the  past 
few  years,  are  becoming  settled,  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  our  internal  business  re- 
istkuis  and  obIigation9,  and  as  our  great  resources  and  wealth  as  a  State  is  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenses  incurred  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
oar  State  institutions,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  our  State  and  local  governments,  the 
principles  of  taxation  and  the  law.^  for  the  levy  and  collecdon  of  State  and  local  revenues  are 
beohming  more  and  more  considered  and  critically  examined.  Hence  some  of  our  old  revenue 
Iswi,  which  have  heretofore  been  acquiesced  in,  will,  lam  satisfied,  be  contested,  if  not  repealed, 
and  if  contested,  will  be  held  by  the  courts  invalid. 

The  first  great  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  radical  change  and  revision  of  our  revenue 
UwB  grows  out  of  the  undeniable  and  admitted  &ct  that  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  pro- 
perty in  the  State  have  b6en  compelled  to  pay  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  taxes;  and 
from  proper  evidences  before  me  on  which  to  base  an  estimate,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
iolugible  personal  property,  such  as  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  in  value  to  the 
•mount  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  has  heretofore  and  will  continue 
to  escape  or  evade  taxation  under  present  laws.  And  when  it  is  considered  tnat  this  class  of 
IRoperty  is  best  able  of  all  property  to  contribute  its  share  of  taxes,  and  that  the  present 
year  the  j>robable  amount  of  taxes  for  State  and  local  purposes  will  be  126,000,000,  it  will  be 
nen  that  a  oontinnanoe  of  this  stete  of  things  is  nothing  less  than  positive  wrong  and  in- 
jostioe. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  property,  which  at  present  evades  taxation,  is  owned  by  railroads, 
banks,  bankers,  brokers  and  stock-jobbers. 

A  few  figures  will  illustrate  this  fact: 

There  are  about  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  State.  Eighteen  corporations  own  4,668  miles 
of  this  in  the  State,  and  the  value  of  the  assets  of  these  eighteen  roads,  as  made  to  the  Rail- 
raid  Commissioners,  and  obtained  in  part  from  other  sources,  is  about  1176,000,000.  The 
•Messed  valuation  of  all  railroad  property  in  the  State  for  1871,  being  4,860  miles,  was  only 
122,556,126,  which  amount  was  increased  by  equalization  to  $26,516,042,  or  about  one-seventh 
<rf  the  value,  as  stated  by  the  roads.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  property  of  the  roads 
■wsspsd  represents  an  aetoal  value  of  about  $75,000,000,  leaving  $100,000,000  of  value  nnas- 
■eweo. 

A  itfetement  of  the  banking  facilities  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  December,  1871,  shows  the 
•mottnt  of  individual  deposits  to  be  $29,488,586  in  the  banks  of  that  ci'y,  other  than  savings 
^^*nb;  tod  the  capital  and  surplus  funds  of  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  other  than  savings  and 
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national  banks,  to  be  18,666,646,  which  amount,  added  to  the  amount  of  individnal  deposttiv 
malce  the  sum  of  $88,149,131.  While  Chicago  has  lees  than  one-eighth  of  the  population  of 
he  State,  T  will  assume,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  said  city,  in  point  of  wealth,  represents 
one-fifth  of  the  State.  Therefore,  haying  188,000.000  of  this  kind  of  property  in  Chicago, 
there  should  be  five  times  said  amount  in  the  State,  or,  in  round  numbers,  1165,000,000. 
There  was  assessed  in  the  State,  in  18YI,  the  sum  of  114,751,886  as  moneys  and  credits;  the 
sum  of  $288,988  as  bankers*,  brokers*  and  stock-jobbers*  property,  aud  the  sum  of  $1,799, V95 
as  bonds,  stocks,  ete.,  making  total  assessed  sum  of  till  these  items,  $16,885,668,  which 
amount  deduQted  from  the  $165,000,000,  leaves,  in  round  numbers,  $148,000,000  of  this  class 
of  property  untaxed.  Or  if  that  which  was  assessed  was  valued  at  one-third  its  true  value,  in 
such  case  it  would  leave  about  $115,000,000  unassessed.  In  arriving  at  the  assessed  figures, 
you  will  observe  that  I  have  taken  the  item  of  credits  and  bondt^  and  stocks^  etc.  Neither  of 
these  classes  of  property  are  included  in  the  $88,149,181  obtained  from  the  statement  of  Chi- 
cago banks,  and  made  the  basis  of  my  estimate.  If  the  ereditg  and  bondsy  stocks,  etc.,  of 
Chicago  were  added  to  said  figures,  and  then  the  sum  thereof  multiplied  by^v«,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  State,  the  $165,000,000  of  value  would  be  very  materially  increased. 

These  figures  and  reliable  estimates,  made  from  returns  to  this  office  and  information  in  my 
possession,  satisfy  me  that,  exclusive  of  national  and  savings  banks,  there  is  a  loss  of  revenue, 
taking  only  proportionate  values^  upon  at  least  $50,000,000  of  money  capital  alone 

There  are  other  items  or  kinds  of  property  to  which  I  might  call  your  attention,  which  it 
may  be  easily  shown,  by  facte  and  figures,  pay  but  a  small  proportion  of  taxes,  but  none  others, 
probably,  to  the  extent  of  the  intereste  to  which  I  have  herein  specially  referred  you. 

To  your  second  question,  I  have  to  reply  that  there  are  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  be  al- 
most if  not  quite  insurmountable,  why  the  present  revenue  laws  fail  to  provide  for  the  Consti- 
tutional requirements  on  the  subject  of  revenue — to  some  of  which  I  call  your  attention. 

Section  60,  Chapter  89,  Gross'  Statutes,  permite  exemptions  of  property  from  taxation  of 
elaeut  ofpereoM;  whereas,  other  persons  who  own  similar  property  are  required  to  pay  tax 
thereon.  In  other  words,  property  other  than  as  specified  in  the  Constitution  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  exempt,  is  here  exempted.  I  refer  to  property  of  merchauts,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  others. 

Section  62,  same  Chapter,  virtually  exempts  bankers*,  brokers*  and  stock  jobbers*  property. 
Although  this  property  is  taxable  under  the  law,  yet  it  escapes  almost  entirely  from  taxation, 
from  the  fact  that  a  specific  mode  is  prescribed  ibr  assessing  it,  which  has  to  be  followed  by 
the  assessor,  and  in  so  doing,  such  property  is  permitted  to  escape  taxation.  This  statement 
is  true  and  applicable  to  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  railroads,  which  property,  although 
all  taxable,  yet  escapes  taxation  to  a  great  extent  by  and  through  the  special  mode  laid  down 
in  the  law,  and  required  to  be  followed  by  assessors  in  assessing  it.  Therefore,  in  these  cases 
the  law,  by  ite  inefficiency,  exempte  property  from  taxation  (as  fully  so  as  if  done  in  direct 
tenns)  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  thus  fails  to  tax  property  inquired  to  be  taxed. 

Seotions  69  and  60,  same  Chapter,  efTectually  exempte  from  taxation  all  manufactured  8rti> 
olee,  or  property,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  an  agent  For  instance :  take 
the  single  item  of  high-wines  in  the  State  on  the  first  of  April,  and  I  doubt  not  ite  value  ex- 
ceeds the  $2,867,178—ihe  whole  amount  of  **  manufactured  articles**  assessed  in  the  State  for 
the  year  1871. 

Seotions  60  and  62,  same  Chapter,  provides  for  obtaining  the  value  of  property  of  a  class 
of  persons  by  average  of  time,  which  in  ite  operation  may  prove  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
such  persons.  When  against,  it  appears  to  me,  the  discrimination  would  be  sufficient  cause 
to  destroy  the  assessment  If  this  is  true,  then  others  whose  property  is  not  subject  to  this 
rule  might  defeat  their  assessment,  because  the  law  was  not  uniform  in  ite  operation  for  ob- 
tidning  valuations  of  all  property  in  the  Stete.    Without  doubt  it  could  be  easily  proven  that 
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9n6h  diserimliiatioii  enabled  capital  or  other  property  employed  in  certain  classes  of  businesa 
10  eK^ie  Ita  jnat  proportion  of  taxation. 

I  have  referred  yon  to  sections  of  the  asseBsment  law  governing  counties  nnder  township  or- 
ganisation. The  same  sections,  although  differently  numbered,  are  in  the  assessment  law  for 
ooontiea  not  under  township  organization. 

Serioos,  if  not  insuperable  difficulties  will  arise  in  administering  the  present  laws  for  the 
asaesament  of  property  and  the  collection  of  taxes  in  counties  not  under  township  organiza- 
tioo.  In  conaaqnence  of  the  change  of  government  in  such  counties.  Under  the  Constitution 
of  1848  the  county  affairs  in  such  counties  are  entrusted  to  the  county  court,  composed  of  the 
county  judge  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  aud  at  nearly  every  step  of  the  assessment  of  pro- 
perty and  the  collection  of  taxes  under  the  present  laws,  this  tribunal  acts  an  important  part. 
By  the  new  Constitution  the  county  court  is  differently  constituted  and  vested  with  different 
joriadiction,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  county  affairs  is,  by  Article  X,  Section  6,  vested  in  the 
board  of  county  commissioners.  By  Section  240,  Chapter  89,  Gross*  Statutes,  if  the  treas- 
orer  laila  to  give  bond,  his  office  shall  be  declared  vm^ant  and  the  vacancy  filled. by  tlie  county 
eout.  By  Article  TL,  Section  82,  the  county  board  is  expressly  vested  with  the  authority  to 
fill  all  vacsnciea  in  county  offices.  No  one  will  seriously  contend  that  the  Constitution 
aaeoda  the  law  whioh  differs  from  it.  There  is  no  doubt  where  the  law  and  the  C'Onstitution 
<&jfer,  the  law  must  be  U^slativeii/  remedied,  or  it  will  be  held  nuconstitutional.  To  recite 
and  amend  the  various  sections  to  which  this  objection  applies  in  the  revenue  laws  now  in  force 
in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  would  involve  the  re-enacting  of  the  largest  pa^t 
of  the  revenue  laws,  af^Iieabte  to  such  counties. 

I,  therefore,  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  under  the  present 
Goostsiution  the  old  revenue  laws  can  be  enforced.  And  the  very  fact  that  serious  legal  dotbts 
would  ariae  on  this  subject  would  endanger  and  render  practically  inoperative  the  execution  of 
the  old  laws. 

In  oonduBion,  and  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  among  others,  I  cannot  doubt  thst  a  failure  to 
pass  a  genenl  revenue  law  at  the  present  session,  would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  to  the 

people  of  the  State. 

Tours  respectfully, 

0.  E.  LIPPINCOTT, 

AudUor  Fudlic  Accounig, 


REPORT  OF  ADJUTANT-GENERAL  DILGER. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
Sprinofikld,  December  10,  1871. 

His  Excbllknot,  John  M.  Palmer, 

Oovemor  of  lUinois  : 

Sir  :  The  bu6ir)e86  of  the  office  of  AdjutHDt-General  hae  not  changed 
in  nature  nor  extent  since  my  second  annaal  report  was  snbmitted  to 
jonr  Excellency,  and  I  shall  in  this,  mj  third  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  No^enaber  30,  1871,  lay  only  such  matter  again  before 
yon  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  special  attention. 

1.  The  introduGtion  of  a  militia  law  ;  a  law  to  encourage  the  vol- 
unteer militia,  to  improve  their  efficiency,  and  to  enable  the  officers  to 
enforce  discipline  within  their  commands.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  adopted 
since  1866  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  which,  combined  with  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  my  last  report,  could  not  fail  to  create,  at  a  small  expense,  a 
thorough  military  organization.  I  am  constantly  urged  by  the  militia 
companies  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State  (companies  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  veterans  of  the  late  war)  to  plead  their  canse, 
and  £  believe  that  the  promptness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
responded  to  your  call  during  the  Chicago  calamity,  more  than  justifies 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  subject. 

2.  I  must  again  call  your  attention  to  the  indebtedness  of  t/ie  State 
to  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department  (for  arms  issued  to  Illinois  regiments 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war),  to  the  amount  of  %^lfi6Q  70,  upon  ground 
of  which  the  Department  refuses  to  make  any  further  issue  of  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores  for  the  use  of  the  State  militia,  until  a  settlement 
shall  be  accomplished.  A  careful  examination  of  the  papers  of  the 
former  ordnance  officer,  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  issue  of  said 
arms,  convinced  me  that  the  whole  charge  against  the  State  is  impro- 
perly made,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  adjust  the  ac- 
counts by  a  personal  attendance  to  the  matter  in  ^Washington,  which 
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would  give  the  State  tke  benefit  of  her  quotas  due  from  the  Unitea 
States,  since  1869,  aDionuting  to  $88,105  ^7,  for  the  armament  of  the 
State  militia. 

At  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  confc  r  with  the  Adjatont-General  as  to 
the  proper  mode  to  provide  discharges  for  such  of  our  Illinois  soldiers 
who  have  never  received  any  at  all,  and  to  secure  copies  for  those  who 
have  lost  the  original  ones.  The  first  class  alone  comprises  oyer  twe  ty 
thousand^  as  the  annexed  schedule  will  show ;  the  second  not  many 
less — most  having  lost  their  documents,  without  their  own  fault,  by 
fire,  water,  or  through  the  carelessness  of  claim  agents.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  Western  soldiers  show  great  anxiety  (mauifbsted 
by  daily  and  numerous  applications  reaching  this  ofiice)  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Homestead  law,  on  ground  of  hon- 
orable  discharges  from  the  army,  a  speedy  and  more  just  arrangement 
ought  to  be  efiected  to  preserve  the  soldier's  interest,  and  especially  to 
modify  the  recent  instructions  received  from  the  War  Department  in 
regard  to  the  fecond  class,  who  are  now  compelled  solemnly  to  resign 
any  claim  whatever  on  the  U.  S.  Uovernment,  before  a  copy  of  a  dis- 
charge is  furnished. 

3.  The  repeated  movements  introduced  during  the  sessions  of  this 
General  Assembly,  either  to  abolish  the  office  of  Adjutant- Oeneraly  or  at 
least  rednce  the  salaries  of  the  employees  to  a  minimum,  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  touch  this  subject  also.  The  slight  value  in  which  the 
office  apparently  is  held  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Representatives,  re- 
Bolts  from  a  want  of  information  as  to  the  business  transacted,  and  its 
importance  to  those  concerned.  This  office  is  the  ordy  bureau  of  reftr- 
enee  for  the  soldiers,  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  for  various  depart* 
menta  of  the  Federal  Government,  especially  the  Treasury  and  Pension 
IfyHurimentSj  and  an  examination  of  only  one  day's  mail  will  show  to 
what  extent  information  is  wanted  and  given,  and  would  perhaps  con- 
vince the  opponents  of  the  ofiice  that,  although  any  one  may  be  able  to 
till  it,  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  rests  with  the  officer  in  charge, 
which  ought  to  protect  him  Irom  being  considered  a  mere  ornamental 
and  unnecessary  hanger-on  to  the  Executive  Department.  If  not  the 
voluminous  records  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business 
were  a  aerious  obstacle  to  any  removal,  I  should  recommend  the  trans- 
fer of  the  office  to  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  (A  State,  because  no  re- 
HaUe  man  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
effiee  at  the  salary  proposed  for  the  future. 

Daring  the  Chicago  fire  the  armories  of  most  of  the  militia  in  that 
city  were  destroyed,  and  the  State  has  sustained  a  loss  of  about  $14,000 


ordnaoce  and  ordnance  Btores  for  which  bondi  are  fi}ed  in  thi9  ofiSce. 
I  would  refipectfnllj  suggest  to  relieve  these  bondsmep  of  their  respon- 

sibility. 

All  other  matters  connected  with  the  conflagration  I  have  laid  before 
jou  in  my  special  report  of  the  l&th  of  November,  and  onlj  submit^  in 
addition,  a  letter  from  CoJ.  Julius  White,  commanding  '^First  Kegiment 
National  Guards,"  in  regard  to  pay  for  servtcee  rendgred  by  S|»veral 
companies' of  said  regiment,  under  special  orders  from  Lieut-General 
Sheridan,  IT.  S.  A.  Annexed  you  will  find  statements  of  the  ezpenaea 
of  the  office,  of  the  Ordnance  Department|  and  of  the  militia,  aa  far  aa 
they  have  reported. 

I  also  lay  before  you  a  roster  of  the  militia  officers  commiasioi^ed 
since  1867,  and  a  roll  of  lo8ae9  of  all  lUinaia  r^imenis  during  1M  lai^ 
WOT.  This  is  the  first  complete  record  ever  presented,  and  has  been 
compiled  with  great  care  by  Captain  £.  L.  Higgins,  in  charge  of  Ord^ 
nance  Department — ^a  work  for  which  great  credit  ia  due  him. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir,  ,  ^ 

Yery  respectfully^  your  obed't  servant, 

fl.  DILGEB, 

AifftUant  Qm^prol. 


H£AD  QUARTERS  FIRST  REOIMJCNT  L  1^  1^ 
CmoAflo,  No9^  21,  1871. 

Gbn.  H.  Dilger,  Adjutant  Cf&neral : 

Sir:  Dpon  assuming  command  of  this  regiment,  I  learn  that  on  or 
about  the  10  th  day  of  October  last  the  men  composing  it  were  mastered 
into  service  as  volunteers,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  tbia  city, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  days,  and  that  at  the  expiration  ef  the  time  they 
were  duly  mustered  out  having  served  actually  eighteen  days. 

Most  of  the  men  are  such  as  depend  upon  their  daily  earnings  for 
support,  and  many  of  tbem  lost  their  all  in  the  great  fire  which  ren- 
dered their  services  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and 
persons  of  their  neighbors. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  services  ought  to  be  reqaunerated,  and  aa  I 
was  not  at  the  time  in  command  of  the  regiment,  I  am  not  officially 
informed  whether  the  service  referred  to  is  recognized  as  having  been 
rendered  to  the  State  by  the  Governor,  although  the  contrary  may  per* 
haps  be  inferred  from  the  message  of  hia  Ezcelleney,  the  Gh>veiaior|  to 
the  L^tgiaUture. 
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If  not,  it  18  intended  to  make  application  to  the  citj  anthorities  for 
snitable  compensation  for  the  serriceB  mentioned. 

I,  therefore,  respectfhlly  request  that  the  subject  be  laid  before  the 
Governor,  and  his  reply  communicated  to  me  in  writing. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 

JULIUS  WHITE, 

CbL  Comvumding. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  informed  muster-out  rolls  have  been  forwarded  to  you. 

J.  W. 
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MINORITT  REPORT. 
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The  nndersigned,  minority  of  the  Oommittee  on  Jndiciary,  to  whom 
was  referred  a  reeolntion  aseerting  the  power  of  the  State  to  levy  and 
collect  tolls  upon  boats  and  craft,  passing  through  and  using  the  locks 
and  improvements  of  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois  and  Little  Wabash 
rivers,  has  been  unable  to  concur  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  either  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  collect  tolls,  or  the  pol- 
icy of  endeavoring  to  establish  or  acquire  such  a  right ;  and  regards  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
as  repugnant  to  the  law,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  people  of  this  State,  by  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  that  may  at  some  future  day  be  used  as  a  pretext 
upon  the  part  of  the  states  bordering  the  Mississippi,  to  levy  tolls  upon 
the  boats  and  craft  traveling  upon  that  river.  The  question  whether 
the  Illinois  or  Little  Wabash  rivers  or  either  of  them  are  navigable 
waters  at  the  places  where  the  improvements  have  been  made,  is  a 
matter  of  fact  upon  which  the  minority  expresses  no  opinion. 

If  these  rivers,  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  were  not  nav- 
igable in  their  natural  condition,  and  were  made  navigable  by  reason  of 
such  improvements,  then  the  minority  believes  the  right  of  the  State  to 
collect  reasonable  tolls  on  such  portions  made  navigable,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

But  assuming,  as  is  done  by  the  majority  report,  that  these  were 
navigable  waters  in  their  natural  condition,  then  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  there  is  no  power  in  this  State  to  levy  ^^tax,  impost  or  duty" 
for  the  use  thereof,  either  with  or  without  improvements.  And  this 
view  of  the  law  is  not  only  not  contradicted,  but  on  a  full  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  supported,  by  the  authorities  cited  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  in  their  report 

The  case  cited  in  1  McLean,  was  an  application  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
OouBt  for  Ohio,  at  the  December  term,  1818,  for  an  injunction  upon  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  land  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee  rapids,  (which  were  sixteen  miles  in  length  above  Maumee 
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bay)  together  with  a  small  islaDd  in  the  Manmee  river,  to  prevent  the 
ereotioQ  of  lockB  and  dams  which  were  authorized  by  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water  into  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
and  for  making  a  navigable  channel  through  and  around  these  rapids, 
connecting  by  slack  water  and  canal,  the  Maumee  bay,  which  :&  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  and  other  vessels  that  ply  upon  the  lake,  to  that 
part  of  the  river  above  where  "a  steamboat  and  other  vessels 
ply"  between  the  point  of  the  proposed  dam  and  Fort  Wayne, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  the  injunction  was  to  restrain,  not  erdargey 
the  navigableness  of  the  river :  not  to  assert  the  right  of  the  complain- 
ant to  have  the  channel  free  from  obstruction,  ^'tax,  impost  or  duty;"  but 
to  prevent  making  navigation  through  and  around  these  rapids  where  it 
was  not  navigable  in  its  natural  condition ;  which  would  destroy  a  ^^miil 
site,"  and  allow  boats  to  pass  between  the  lower  and  upper  navigable 
waters  of  this  river,  instead  of  loading  and  unloading  their  cargoes  at 
or  near  the  land  owned  by  the  complainant,  after  having  been,  or  to 
be,  transported  over  these  sixteen  miles  of  portage  to  the  river  below ; 
and  thereby  damage  the  land  of  the  complainant,  by  preventing  the 
building  ef  a  town  thereon,  which  was  the  real  injury  sought  to  be 
prevented  by  the  injunction  of  the  court,  and  in  the  profuse  opinion 
of  Judge  Leavitt  on  this  remarkable  case,  the  broad  sweeping  lan- 
guage quoted  by  the  majority,  was  used.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  opinion,  so  elaborately  quoted,  and  confidently  relied  upon,  is  not 
from  a  supreme  court,  nor  even  from  a  presiding  jadge,  but  is  that  of 
an  associate  judge  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  Ohio,  in  the  year  18S8, 
when  that  court  could  not  have  ranked  higher,  if  as  high,  as  do  the 
average  of  the  circuit  courts  of  our  State  to-day,  and  especially  when 
we  consider  the  language  relied  upon,  was  by  way  of  argument  or  dtO' 
tum,  it  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the  distinct  expression  of  our  own 
sapreme  court.  While  the  law  as  stated  in  the  dictum  of  the  associate 
jadge  is  questionable,  the  minority  of  your  committee  concurs  in  the 
decision  of  the  court,  as  delivered  by  Judge  McLean. 

The  substance  of  this  decision  was,  that  the  State  had  ample  power 
to  make  a  navigable  channel  through  or  around  these  rapids,  where 
naturally  there  was  no  navigable  channel^  and  to  charge  toll  for  the 
Qse  of  the  improvement  thus  made.  Nor  does  the  minority  hold  to  a 
different  theory  of  the  law  from  that  held  by  that  same  learned  judge, 
(McLean)  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  majority  in  3  McLean,  227.  In 
this  case  the  conrt  says:  '^This  application  is  made  under  the  fourth 
article  of  the  compact  in|the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  declares  'that  the 
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nayigable  waters  leading  into  the  lliaaiaetppi  and  St.  Lawrenoey  «k 
tlie  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways  anc 
forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  as  to  the  citizen  i 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  c^  any  other  States  that  may  be  ad 
mitted  into  the  confederacy,  witixont  any  tax,  impost  or  doty  therefor.' ' 

^^The  ordinance  bad  reference  to  ^navigable  waters'  in  their  nataral 
state.  No  tax,  impost  or  dnty  shall  be  imposed  for  their  nse ;  and  as 
they  are  to  remain  ^common  highways'  there  can  be  no  obstraction  to 
their  use." 

^'Now  this  provision  of  the  ordinance  does  not  prevent  a  State  frooi 
improving  the  navigableness  of  these  waters  by  removing  obstrnctioms, 
or  by  dams  and  locks  so  increasing  the  depth  of  water  as  to  extend  the 
line  of  navigation.  Nor  does  the  ordinance  prohibit  tbe  construction  of 
any  work  on  the  river,  which  the  State  may  consider  important  to  com- 
mercial intercoorse.  A  dam  may  be  thrown  over  the  river,  provided 
a  lock  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  boats  to  pass  with  little  or  no  delay, 
cuid  withoiU  chwrge?^ 

The  condition  here  made,  apon  which  the  State  may  erect  tbe  dam 
across  the  river  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  to  boats,  nor  ckarg^  far 
the  use  of  the  look  amd  dam^  and  te  this  view  the  minority  adheres. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  cases  eited  by  the  majority,  except 
those  from  Conneeticnt,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  collect 
tolls  for  improvements,  was  in  bo  case  the  issue  before  tlie  court.  The 
decisions  of  the  Connecticut  court  seem  to  adopt  the  theory  that  tolls 
might  be  collected  from  vessels  that  oould  not  navigate  the  river  with- 
out the  improvement,  but  that  other  vessels  capable  of  navigating  the 
river  in  its  natural  condition,  should  go  untaxed. 

Even  if  this  should  be  the  law  in  Ck>nneeticut,  it  cannot  be  the  law 
in-  any  of  the  States  carved  out  of  the  northwestern  territory,  if  it  is 
conceded  that  the  fourth  sectien  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  in  force, 
•  which  it  is  true  has  been   questioned  in  an  opinion  of  Ohief  Jastice 
Taney  upon  a  question  of  jurisdiction  involving  the  liberty  of  three 
slaves.    In  this  case  Judge  McLean  declined  to  decide  this  point,  but 
concurred  with  the  other  judges  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
court;  although  in  another  case  the  learned  judge  decides  that  the  4th 
section  of  the  ordinance  is  in  force,  and  says :    ^^This    compact  was 
formed  between  political  communities  and  the  future  inhabitants  of  a 
rising  territory  and  the  states  which  should  be  formed  within  it,  and  all 
who  became  inhabitants  of  the  territory  made  themselves  parties  to  the 
compact    And  the  compact  so  formed  oould  only  be  rescinded  by  the 
common  assent  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it."    1  McLean,  844. 
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Jo(%0  Chitron,  in  eancngirrift^  with  the  Okief  Jastice  as  to  the  absence 
of  jnriedictiett  in  the  ease^  npon  different  grounds,  says  on  the  sabject 
of  the  ovdiaance :  ^^For  thirty  yeare  tihe  State  courts  within  the  territory 
eoded  by  YifgiDia,  have  held  this  fourth  article  to  be  in  force  and 
bndiof  on  them  respeclifely,  and  I  feel  nnwilling  to  disturb  this  whole- 
eoQDoe  oiuraa  of  dectsiona  which  is  so  ooos^ratiTO  of  the  rights  of  others. 
•    *    *  '^    10  How.  9». 

More  ffaan  twenty  years  have  elapsed  sioce  the  writing  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  the  courts  of  these  States  have  uot  changed  thecarrent  of  their 
decisiona  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  avail  no  good  to  the  people  of 
ttiis  State  for  this  Legislature  to  adopt  a  different  doctrine,  even  upon  a 
seeminfT  conflict  between  the  State  and  federal  courts  on  that  question. 

The  minority  concurs  in  the  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  this  subject,  and  believes  that  the  same  view  is  sustained  by  the 
decision  of  our  own  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Breese,  where 
it  is  said  :  ^'But  what  is  the  provisions  of  Art.  4-  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787?  It  is  this:  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi 
and  SL  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same  shall  be 
common  highways  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said 
territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  without  any  tax, 
impost  or  duty  therefor.  The  meaning  of  this  expression ;  ^'  shall  be 
common  highways  and  made  forever  free,"  is  made  very  manifest  by 
the  concluding  words,  ^without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor.'  This 
river  (the  Illinois)  is  a  common  highway,  free  to  the  Indian  in  his  bark 
canoe,  and  to  every  other  vessel  floating  upon  the  water,  whether  pro- 
pelled by  animal  power,  by  the  wind  or  by  the  agency  of  steam.  It  is 
a  common  highway,  free  and  so  forever  to  remain,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  where  residing,  not  one  of  whom,  in  the  iree 
ase  of  it|  can  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext,  to  pay  any  tax,  impost 
or  duty  whatever  therefor,  nor  against  its  use  shall  there  be  an  ob- 
struction.'^ 111.  B.  Packet  Co.  v.  Peoria  Bridge  Association,  38  III., 
478. 

And  again,  this  same  judge,  whose  profound  legal  learning  and 
ability  has  for  more  than  a  whole  generation  held  him  pre-eminent  as  a 
beacon  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts  and  profession  wherever 
the  salutary  principles  of  the  common  law  have  been  recognized,  de- 
livering the  unanimous  decision  of  himself  and  his  two  associates, 
those  learned  jurists,  Justices  Walker  and  Lawrence,  who  have  each  in 
torn  occupied  the  position  of  Ohief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  says : 
''And  remarking  upon  the  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  the 
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navigable  waters  leading  into  the  MisBiBsippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  tde  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri  tory  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  without  any  ta:s,  impost  or  dnty 
therefor,  it  was  said  there  was  no  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  State, 
if  the  ordinance  was  yet  in  force,  to  use  the  most  improved  artificial 
means  of  crossing  those  waters.  The  ordinance  only  jM'ohibits  its  ob- 
struction, and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  or  duty  on  its  navigation.  No- 
thing less  than  a  total  obstruction  by  dams,  or  other  impediments  of 
that  nature,  would  be  a  violation  of  its  provisions.  Navigation  upon  them 
would  not  then  be  free,  for  the  very  current  itself  would  be  in  custody, 
and  mankind  be  thereby  excluded  from  its  profitable  use.  That  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  river  and  its  navigation  shall  be  a  common  high- 
way, free  from  all  and  every  condition,  but  only  thai  it  shall  be  free 
from  obstruction,  and  free  from  any  burden  imposed  in  the  shape  of  a 
•    duty  or  tax."    City  of  Chicago  vs.  McGinn,  51  III.  270. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  majority  that  every  citizen  has  an  affirmative 
personal  easement  in  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  in  their  natural 
state.  This  incorporeal  right  is  his  property,  (Bouv.  L.  D.,  894,  Pro- 
perty) which  he  has  the  right  to  enjoy  in  a  lawful  manner  "without 
tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor." 

The  F  bores  of  navigable  waters,  and  soils  under  them,  were  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but  were  reserved  to 
the  states  respectively,  and  the  new  states  have  the  same  rights,  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  as  the  original  states.  Pol- 
lard vs.  Hagan,  10  How.  212.  Eldridge  v.  Cowell,  4:  Cal.  80.  And 
while  the  title  to  the  soil  in  these  rivers,  above  tide  water,  is  in  the  ri- 
parian owner,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  is  a  paramount  title. 

'^An  easement  or  servitude  is  a  right  which  one  proprietor  has  to 
some  profit,  or  benefit  or  lawful  use  out  of,  or  over  the  estate  of  another 
proprietor."    Wash,  on  Easements,  Ritzer  vs.  Parker,  8  Gush.  115. 

The  servient  estate  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois — the  dominant  in  each 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  the  state  being  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  citizen. 

The  navigable  rivers  are  highways  over  which  the  public  have  the 
right  to  travel  the  same  as  on  roadways,  except  that  being  natural 
highways  not  made  by  the  municipal  government  for  the  use  of  its 
citizens  alone,  it  has  no  power  to  obstruct  or  close  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Highways  are  easements.  In  them  the  public  acquire,  by  their  loca- 
tion, a  right  of  way,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  incidental  to  that 
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fighti  saeh  as  digging  the  soil,  nsing  the  timber  and  other  materials, 
finrnd  within  the  limits  of  the  road,  in  a  reasonable  manner  for  the  par- 
psse  of  making  and  repairing  the  road  and  its  bridges,  jet  the  former 
pioprietor  of  the  soil  still  retains  his  ezdasive  right  in  all  the  mines, 
qvairies,  springs  ef  water,  timber  and  earth  for  every  parpose  not  incom- 
patible with  the  public  right  of  way.  Wash,  on  Easements,  214.  He  is 
in  fiMSt  the  owner  of  the  fee  subject  only  to  this  public  easement,  and 
iheold  he  desire  to  do  so,  he  unquestionably  has  the  right  to  repair  in 
A  reasonable  manner  on  his  own  land,  and  to  erect  proper  bridges  and 
increase  the  facilities  for  travel,  hot  who  will  say  that  he  has  the  right 
te  oolleet  tolls  thereon,  or  prevent  the  public,  from  the  use  of  the  same. 

The  improving  or  changing  however  so  much  of  this  servient,  cannot 
defeat  or  impair  the  dominant  estate  any  more  than  the  improvement 
of  a  lot  would  defeat  an  incumbrance  upon  it. 

That  which  has  been  declared  by  the  ordinance  to  be 
forever  free,  should  be  held  to  be  forever  free;  not  merely 
free  until  some  State  desired  to  blend  its  property  with  the 
property  of  the  citizen  in  the  easement,  so  that  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
natural  highway,  he  would  be  compelled  to  use  the  improvement,  and 
then  pay  a  tax  for  the  improvement.  That  would  be  te  tax  the  citizen 
for  the  exercise  of  the  right  in  which  he  was  guaranteed.  It  is  a  wer 
settled  principle  of  law  that  that  which  cannot  be  done  directly,  may 
not  be  done  indirectly.  A  toll  of  the  kind  proposed  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  tax,  and  the  right  to  tax  should  be  clearly  shown  before  its  collec- 
tion should  be  sanctioned.  The  right  of  the  State  to  collect  tolls  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  river.  The  law  is 
dear  that  while  the  State  has  power  to  increase  the  navigableness  of 
rivers,  it  has  no  power  to  obstruct  them.  The  placing  of  improvements 
in  navigable  rivers,  dedicates  such  improvements  to  the  public  use,  to 
the  same  extent  as  was  the  river  in  its  natural  state. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  minority  recommends  the 
the  adoption  of  the  following 

BBSOLUTION. 

liesolvedj  That  in  [the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  there  is  no  power  in 
this  State  to  collect  tolls  from  any  boats  or  craft  navigating  the  Illinois, 
little  Wabash,  or  other  navigable  rivers  in  their  natural  condition,  nor 
for  the  use  of  the  improvements  made  therein,  but  that  all  the  naviga- 
ble waters  leading  into  and  through  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, or  into  the  St  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  carrying  places  between 
the  same,  are  common  highways  and  forever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  and  to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  tax,  impost  or 
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duty  therefor,  and  when  tliia  er  any  other  Stftto  exerdtes  its  authority 
in  improying  any  narigable  river  by  the  building  ef  leoki  and  daaoa, 
removing  obstrnctione  therefrom,  building  lereee,  erecting  and  main* 
taining  lighthonses,  buoys  or  landmarks,  or  in  any  way  itnproying  or 
increasing  the  navigableness  thereof,  or  the  facilities  for  its  nayigatioa, 
all  such  improvements  become  a  part  d  the  common  highway,  and  sab- 
ject  to  the  easement  therein  of  every  dtixen  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  extent  as  sndhi  navigable  river  may  have  been  in  its  natural 
condition. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  MoNULTA. 
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REPORT. 


To  ih$  HanarcMM  Senate  and  Botiee  of  Hepresentativei 

qf  the  Twenty-seventh  QeneraZ  AesemUy  : 

The  andersigoed,  OommiBsioDers  appointed  to  revise  and  re*  write  the 
Statutes  of  this  State,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

By  the  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  aid  in  the  revision  of  the  Statute  laws 
of  this  Stat«,"  approved  January  29,  1869,  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
eourt  were  required  ^^to  carefully  note  and  observe  the  redundancies, 
omissions,  inconsistencies  and  imperfections  of  the  public  statute  laws 
of  this  State,"  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  required  to 
eiamine  and  compare  such  reports  and  suggesttoos  and  to  submit  so 
much  and  such  parte  thereof  as  they  should  deem  proper  to  the  jndi- 
dary  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  each 
session  of  the  General  Assembly ;  or  in  case  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  or  Board  of  Revision  of  the  Public  Statutes,  said  reports 
tod  suggestions  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  should  be  made  to  such  com- 
mission or  Board. 

The  act  under  which  we  were  appointed  (^'Au  act  to  provide  for  the 
revision  of  the  Statutes,'')  was  approved  March  8,  1869,  and  provided 
Uiat  we  revise  wnd  re-write  the  statute  laws,  and  make  a  printed  report 
of  onr  revision  to  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

from  the  terms  of  the  acts  above  referred  to,  and  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  we  inferred  that  a  thorough  revision  of  our  public  Sfa- 
intes,  embodying  in  the  text  the  many  amendments  which  had  been 
made  to  nearly  every  part  of  our  law,  rejecting  the  redundances,  sim- 
plifying the  language  and  adapting  their  provisions  to  the  advanced 
▼iews  of  our  people,  was  desired.  The  undersigned,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hon.  Wm.  £.  Nelson,  appointed  with  us  as  Commissioner, 
bot  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  entered  upon  the 
workin  Jnne,  1869,  with  the  expectation  and  determination  to  report 
oar  revision,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  to  this  General  Assembly,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law  under  which  we  were  appointed*    The  adop* 
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tion  of  the  new  Oonstitntion  in  the  meantime,  changing  in  many  re- 
■pectfi  the  policy  of  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and  the  machinery  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  not  only  made  this  plan  of  oar  work  imprac- 
ticable and  aeeleesly  expensive  and  required  a  revision  of  that  part  of 
onr  work  which  had  then  been  completed,  hot  demanded  a  large  amount 
of  new  and  important  legislation  te  cover  cases  which  were  heretofore 
provided  for  by  special  legislation. 

Dndei'  the  provision  of  the  new  Oonstitutioo,  that  '^  Ko  act  hereaf- 
ter passed  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,"  it  was  thought  by  us  that  the  General  Assembly 
could  not  pass  upon  our  work  as  a  whele,  but  that  it  would  have  to  be 
introduced  in  the  form  of  separate  bills  under  appropriate  titles;  and 
under  tlie  provision  of  the  Oonstiiution  which  prohibits  special  legisla- 
tion, 'Hn  ail  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,"  it  was 
apparent  to  us  that  a  revision  of  our  Statutes  would  be  very  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory,  unless  it  embraced  an  amount  of  new  legisla- 
tion  which  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  without  the  aid  of  the 
varied  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. We  therefore  concluded  not  to  present  our  work  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  believing  that  it  would  necessarily  be  incomplete  and  unsat- 
isfactory and  would  incur  an  unnecessary  expense.  These  views  were 
freely  discussed  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Kepreeentatives  in  January,  1871,  and  we  were 
then  by  them  instructed  to  report  Our  work  in  the  form  of  separate  bills 
under  proper  titles,  and  to  divide  them  between  the  two  houses  as  we 
might  elect 

We  have,  therefor^,  as  you  are  aware,  reported  the  greater  part  of 
our  work  in  the  form  of  such  bills,  some  to  the  Senate  and  others  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  greater  number  of  these  bills  are 
strictly  revisions  of  the  old  statutes  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  them, 
with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  seemed  to  be  demanded.  The 
others  are  intended  to  supply  such  legislation  as  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  i)rovisions  of  the  new  Constitution.  They  have  been  carefully 
consideied  by  the  committees  to  whom  they  were  referred,  improve- 
ments suggested  by  other  bills  introduced  by  members,  and  from  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  the  committees  and  members  of  the  several 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  have  been  freely  introduced,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  the  result  will  more  than  justiiy  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Commission  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  as 
before  stated.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  bills  reported  by  the 
Commission : 
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House  Bill  No.  ]  20— Bail  in  Civil  Oases.    Approved  Jan.  22,  1872. 

House  Bill  No.  160 — Attachments  in  Courts  of  Record.  Approved 
Dec  28, 1871.  '^ 

Honse^Biil  No.  152 — Drovers.     Approved  March  15, 1872. 

House  Bill  No.  ISS-^Marks  and  Brands.    Approved  March  29,  1872. 

House  Bill  No.  247— Estrajs.    Committee  of  the  Whole. 
[] House  Bill  No.  248— Garnishment.    Approved  March  9,  1872. 

House  Bill  No.  249 — ^Attachments  before  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
ApprovedJFeb.  9, 1872. 

House  Bill  No.  341 — ^Practice  in  Chancery.  Approved  March  15, 
1872. 

House  Bill  No.  872 — ^Beceiving  and  Delivery  of  Grain  by  Railroads. 
Approved  April  10, 1871. 

House  Bill  No.  433 — ^Evidence  and  Depositions.  Approved  March 
89, 1872. 

House  Bill  No.  450 — County  Courts.     On  third  reading  in  House. 

House  Bill  No.  487 — Roads  and  Bridges.  This  is  No.  340  in  Seoate ; 
pwsed  both  houses. 

HoDse  Bill  No.  674 — Fees  and  Salnries.  Embraced  in  House  bill 
No.  697,  which  is  passed. 

Honse  Bill  No.  577 — Counties,  County  Seats  and  Connty  Govern- 
ment. This  is  embraced  in  House  bill  No.  823,  except  the  part  relat- 
ing to  County  Seats,  which  is  provided  fur  in  another  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  578 — Township  Organization.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Counties  and  Township  Organization. 

House  Bill  No.  658 — Justices  and  Constables.  Approved  April  1, 
1W2. 

House  Bill  No.  676 — ^Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer.  Passed  the 
House. 

Honse  Bill  No.  693 — Masters  in  Chancery.    Passed  both  houses. 

House  Bill  No.  710 — Notaries  Public.  Pending  in  Hou^e  on  Senate 
imendments. 

House  Bill  No.  728— Elections.    Approved  April  3,  1872. 

House  Bill  No.  730 — Insolvent  Debtors.    Passed  the  House. 

House  Bill  No.  731 -— Bastardy.     Before  the  Governor. 

House  Bill  No.  759 — Interest    Pending  on  Senate  amendments. 

House  Bill  No.  760 — Arbitrations  and  Awards.   Passed  both  houses. 

Honse  Bill  No.  817 — Jurisdiction  of  Police  Magistrates.  Defeated 
in  the  House. 

House  Bill  No.  827 — Sale  of  unclaimed  Bagj^age.   Passed  the  House. 
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The  Warehouse  bill,  which  was  approved  April,  1871,  was  sabstan- 
tially  the  same  as  that  reported  by  as  to  the  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  31 — Mortgages.  Pending  in  House  on  Senate 
amendments. 

Senate  Bill  No.  l^S — Jurors.     Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  99 — Conveyances.     Approved  March  29,  1879. 

Senate  B'll  No.  100 — Mills  and  Mill-dams.  Approved  March  23, 
1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  101 — Paupers.     On  third  reading,  in  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  102 — Penitentiary.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Penal 
Institntions,  which  reported  as  a  substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  186,  which 
is  passed  and  approved. 

Senate  Bill  No.  121 — Practice  in  Courts  of  Record.  Approved  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  125 — Reform  School.     Passed  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  144— Wills.     Approved  March  20, 1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  115— Descent  of  Property.     Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  146— Ejectment.     Approved  March  20,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  161 — Warehouses  and  Inspection  of  Grain. 

Senate  Bill  No.  165— Contracts.    Approved  March  19,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  -No.  185 — Drainage.     Approved  April  21,  1871. 

Senate  Bill  No  253 — Annexing  and  Excluding  Territory  from  Cities. 
Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  336 — Guardians  and  Wards.     Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  337 — Administration  of  Estates.  Approved  April 
1,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  340— Roads  and  Bridges.    Passed  both  Huntes. 

Senate  Bill  No.  361 — Registration  of  Drainage  Bonds.  Pending  iu 
House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  398 — Limitations.     Pending  in  House. 

Senate  BQl  No.  399 — Exemptions  from  forced  Sale.  Approved 
March  22,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  401 — Judgments,  Decrees  and  Executions.  Ap- 
proved March  22,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  447 — Attorneys  General  and  State's  Attorneys.  Ap- 
proved March  22,  1872. 

We  have  also  assisted  in  preparing  and  reconstructing  a  number  of 
other  bills  for  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  some  of  which  have 
passed  and  others  are  still  under  consideration  ;  and  Mr.  Hurd,  of  our 
Commission,  has  spent  considerable  time  with  the  committees  iu  per- 
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fectiog  several  billfl,  such  aa  the  Senate  Sevenae  Bill  and  the  City  In- 
corporation Bill,  and  others. 

We  have  also  completed,  or  partially  comfdeted,  revisions  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  viz :  Abatement,  attachments  of  boats  and  vessels, 
courts,  criminal  jorisprndenoe,  estrays,  frauds  and  perjuries,  fugitives 
from  justice,  idiots,  lunatics  and  spendthrifts,  landlord  and  tenant,  ne- 
gotiable instruments,  surveyors,  and  venue,  which  we  have  not  re- 
ported,  partly  because  we  believed  that  they  would  not  be  acted  upon, 
tor  want  of  time,  by  the  present  General  Assembly,  but  mainly  because 
we  wished  to  harmonize  them  witli  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  revision,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  consistent,  and,  as  near  as 
possible,  complete. 

There  are  several  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845  that  need 
to  be  revised ;  among  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned,  the  Crimi- 
nal Code,  Abatement,  Attachment  of  Boats  and  Vessels,  Courts,  Es- 
trays, Frauds  and  Perjuries,  Fugitives  from  Justice,  Idiots  and  Luna- 
tics, Landlord  and  Tenant,  J^f  egotiable  Instruments,  Surveyors,  Venue, 
mentioned  above,  and  Apprentices;  Chapter  13,  Auditor  and  Treas- 
urer; Chapter  36,  Costs;  Chapter  28,  County  Treasurer  and  County 
Fonds;  Chapter  34,  Dower ;  Chapter  55,  Jails  and  Jailors ;  Chapter 
68,  Laws;  Chapter  64,  Licences;  Chapter  66,  Limited  Partnerships; 
Chapter  71,  Mining;  Chapter  74,  Oaths  and  Affirmations;  Chapter  77, 
Officers;  Chapter  78,  Official  Bonds;  Chapter  87,  Records  and  Be- 
oorders;  Chapter  88,  Beplevin ;  Chapter  90,  Revised  Statutes;  Chapter 
99,  Sheriffs  and  Coroners ;  Chapter  104,  Trespass. 

Some  oi  these  chapters  need  but  slight  changes,  such  as  substituting 
County  Board  for  County  Court,  or.  County  Commissioners  Court ; 
and  others  require  important  changes  and  additions  to  make  them  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  make  them  accord  with  the  legislation  pf  the  present  session. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  local  laws  that  have  not  been  repealed 
in  terms,  and  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  should 
be  repealed. 

There  will,  also,  be  a  necessity  for  reconciling  some  of  the  laws  of 
tlie  present  session.  Though  no  legislature  could  have  been  more  care* 
fal,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  to  avoid  conflicts  in  the  various  bills  which  it  has 
passed,  than  the  present  General  Assembly  has  been,  yet  it  would  be 
truly  wonderful  if  many  conflicts  did  not  occur  in  such  a  vast  amount 
of  legislation. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Nelson,  one  of  the  revisers,  continued  to  act  with 
the  undersigned  until  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  he 
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relinqaished  his  attention  to  the  revision  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  devoting  hie 
entire  attention  to  his  duties  as  Bepreeentative,  deeming  it  inconaistent 
for  him  to  hold  both  positions  at  the  same  time.  Thoogh  he  has  not 
been  able  to  act  with  them  daring  the  session  of  the  Legislature  as  they 
desired,  the  undersigned  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  suggestion  to  tliem, 
privately,  and  his  attention  to  their  work  when  before  the  committees, 
as  weil  a8  his  aid  in  perfecting  them  in  the  House. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  urge  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  any  particular  course  iu  regard  to  the  completion  of  the 
revision.  That  the  chapters  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  will, 
of  necessity,  be  revised  either  by  a  commission,  or  by  some  subsequent 
Legislature  without  such  aid,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  necessity  is 
imperative.  There  ie,  also,  a  call  for  the  publication  of  the  entire  revi- 
sion when  it  shall  be  completed ;  and  it  has  been  the  expectation  that 
such  a  book  would  be  published,  either  upon  the  adjournment  of  this 
or  the  next  Legislature. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  HURD, 
MICHAEL  SCHiEFFER, 

Oommisrioneri. 


NOXIOUS   INSECTS   IN    ILLINOIS 


INTRODUCTION. 

£  Second  Bcg^rtJ 


To  HiB  ExOKLLXirOY,  JoHN  M.  PaLMEBB, 

Q-ovemor  of  the  State  of  lUinois  : 
8iB — I  herewith  tranBmitmy  second  annaal  report  upon  the  NoxiouB 
Insects  of  Illinois. 

A  few  words  are  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction  and  explanation. 
It  is  perbltps  generally  known  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters  that  the  whole  of  the  tlrst  edition  of  the  first  annaal  report, 
—comprising  five  thoosand  copies — was  burnt,  in  company  with  other 
itate  docaments,  in  the  public  bindery,  at  Springfield,  on  the  23d  of 
Febmary,  1871.  Near  the  close  of  its  session,  the  General  Assembly 
<ffdered  the  reprint  of  a  part  of  these  documents,  and  amongst  others, 
the  report  of  the  State  Entomologist.  This  reprint  was  made  in  the 
month  of  August,  from  a  single  copy,  which  was  the  only  one  that  hap- 
pened to  be  preserved,  the  manuscript  also  having  been  mislaid  and 
lost.  The  printing  was  done  without  the  supervision  of  the  author, 
and  though  for  the  most  part  correct,  a  considerable  number  of  slight 
Tsrbal  errors  were  overlooked  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  detected, 
have  been  corrected  under  the  head  of  errata^  at  the  end  of  this  re- 
port. 

In  the  introduction  to  that  report  I  stated  my  intention,  as  soon  as 
the  work  of  preparing  it  was  off  my  hands,  to  devote  my  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter,  to  assorting  and  labeling  the  duplicates  in  the 
Walsh  collection  and  my  own,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  suite  of 
the  insects  of  the  State  for  the  Industrial  University,  in  compliance 
with  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  by  which  the  office  of  State 
Entomologist  was  created.  Accordingly,  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
ter was  devoted  to  this  work,  and  the  labeling  of  the  specimens  in  the 
two  oiost  extensive  Orders — the  Ooleoptera  and  the  Lepidoptera — was 
completed.  It  was  my  intention  to  go  through  with  the  other  Orders 
VoL  ni— 12 
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in  the  ooarae  of  the  winter  of  1871  and  1873|  bo  as  to  have  a  tolerably 
fhll  saite  of  the  insects  of  the  State,  in  all  the  Orders,  readj  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Indnstrial  University  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Bat 
the  element  of  fire,  which  is  so  terrible  when  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man control,  has  again  thwarted  my  designs.  The  great  conflagration 
which  laid.the  city  of  Chicago  in  ashes,  included  in  its  fatal  embrace^ 
amongst  many  other  fine  buildings  which  were  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof, the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  contained  the  most  val- 
uable scientific  treasures  of  the  West,  and  amongst  them,  the  exten* 
sive  collection  of  insects  known  as  the  Walsh  Cabinet.  When  we  con- 
sider  the  many  years  which  that  indefatigable  entomologist  had  devo- 
ted to  tne  accumulation  of  this  collection,  and  still  more  when  we  take 
into  view  the  scientific  research  and  the  extensive  correspondence  and 
exchanges,  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in'  attaching  to  almost  every 
specimen  its  correct  scientific  name,  thus  making  it  a  standard  of  ref- 
erence, not  only  for  the  entomologists  of  this  State  but  of  the  coantry 
generally — it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  lover  of  this  science  to  reconcile 
himself  to  this  almost  irreparable  loss.  It  is  a  source  of  some  conso- 
lation that  the  greater  part  of  the  duplicates  of  ColeopUra  and  Lepi- 
dopieraj  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Industrial  University,  had 
not  been  returned  to  the  academy,  and  therefore  escaped  the  flamei. 
I  had  also  at  my  residence  two  large  drawers  of  the  original  cabinet, 
containing  the  families  Staphylinidm^  EisteridoBy  NUichdidm^  Ohryio- 
mslidcB  and  OoccvMlUdcBy  making,  in  connection  with  the  duplicates, 
something  like  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  collection. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pageing  of  this  report  is  made  continaous 
with  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  in- 
dexing when  a  number  of  these  reports  shall  be  bound  together  in  one 
volume. 

I  am  indebted  in  this,  as  in  the  former  rei)ort,  to  Mr.  C.  Y.  Riley, 
for  the  figures  which  illustrate  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
two  Willow  insects,  which  were  engraved  by  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go, and  the  bag-catching  machine,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which 
was  engraved  at  the  office  of  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

I  have  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  leading 
railroads  of  the  State  for  free  passes  over  these  great  th'^roughfarea. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gbnkva,  Deoembery  1871.  WILLIAM  LeBARON, 

State  Fntomologiit. 


INSECTS  IN/raiOCS  TO  THE  APPLE. 


B^flamaUm  *f  fi^anm a,  tba  vggi;  t,  An  sgea  Dugntfltd 

mcmb;  t,  tktpiip*;  /.  ibamaM  moth;  17,  thafrnuli. 

THE  OANKER-TVORM. 

( Amtopltrft  vemala,  Pack. ) 

Order  of  LEPIDOPTBRA.     Famll;  of  GtaxtnLWM, 

Buria'a  TrMtbe,  (Ed.  UtS)  page  Ml ;  Biler'i  id  Rep.,  p.  94. 

AmoDget  tb«  idadj  kinde  of  ineeote  which  are  injnrions  to  mftiikiDd 
a  eomparativelj  smsll  Dntnher  have  been  bo  eztsnBiretj  deetractire, 
md  bare  become  eo  generally  known,  that  they  might  be  appropri* 
iMy  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  first-clasB  noxions  insects. 

Id  order  to  be  entitled  to  this  bad  preemineoce,  an  insect  mutt  pos- 
ma  a  certain  namber  and  d^ree  of  obnoxions  qnslities.  In  the  first 
pbee  it  must  depredate  upon  some  one  of  the  mere  valuable  produc- 
tiou  of  tbe  soil  npoD  which  mankind  depend  for  anbeistenoe  and 
proffL  Ib  the  next  place  it  mast  be  saffioiently  numerous  to  attract 
geneni  notice,  and  to  demand  the  moet  prompt  and  energetic  meaaurei 
kr  ita  soppreeoion.  And,  thirdly,  it  mast  extend  over  a  snfilcient  arek 
of  ceoatry  to  make  itself  felt,  not  only  npou  individual  welfare,  bnt 
■Uonpea  the  commeroial  interests  of  the  conntry. 

Tried  by  these  tests  but  very  few  of  the  many  insects  treated  of  in 
oar  Beports  and  Treatises  npon  noxious  insects,  can  be  admitted  into 
tliia  priotMy  elaoa ;  and  of  these  some  vonld  enter  withont  qnestion, 
whilst  the  claim  of  others  would  be  regarded  as  debatable.     Amongst 
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the  insectB  which  take  this  rank  withoat  doabt  or  qaeetion,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Heasian-flj,  the  Chinch-bug^  the  Ojater-shell  Bark-loase, 
the  Flnm-carcnlio,  the  Oodling-moth,  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle,  and 
lastly,  the  notorious  Canker-worm,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Whilst  it  is  important  to  examine,  describe  and  name  all  the  species 
of  noxious  insects,  partly  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and  partly 
because  we  do  not  know  how  destroctive  any  one  of  them  may  here- 
after become,  yet  it  is  chiefly  by  the  continued  and  repeated  investi- 
gatioQ  of  the  most  notorious  and  destructive  species,  and  the  record  of 
every  fact  and  experiment  which  may  throw  light  upon  their  history 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  combatting  them  that  the  entomologist 
can  expect  to  render  an  essential  service  to  the  farmer  and  the  horticul- 
turist. 

With  this  end  in  view,  having  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Canker-worm  and  the  moth  which  produces  it,  during  the  past  season, 
I  determined  to  submit  the  habits  of  this  notorious  and  long  known 
insect,  to  a  renewed  and  careful  scrutiny.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  ob- 
servations and  experiments  here  recorded  will  enable  us  hereatler  to 
combat  this  destructive  insect  moie  successfully  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore done. 

ITS  fllSTOBT. 

The  Canker-worm  is  a  native  American  species,  and  is  one  of  the 
longest  known  of  our  noxious  insects.  The  earliest  record  of  its  his- 
tory that  I  have  met  with  is  printed  upon  a  discolored  scrap  of  an  old 
book,  the  title  of  which  is  lost,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Huggins,  of.  Macoupin  county.  As  the  extract  is  brief  and  is  worth 
preserving  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  I  here  transcribe  it : 

^*  Cankbb-woehs. — In  the  year  1789,  the  Kev.  John  Cnshing,  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  (Mass.),  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  a  method  to  destroy  Canker-worms  in  the  egg.  It  is  as 
follows:  In  autumn,  before  the  ground  be  frozen,  take  an  iron  bar  and 
make  a  number  of  holes  under  each  tree,  near  the  body;  thrown  in  a 
few  kernels  of  corn  into  each ;  let  in  swine ;  and  they  will  root  the 
ground  over  and  over,  which  will  not  only  so  disturb  the  eggs  deposit- 
ed in  the  ground  as  to  destroy  them,  but  it  will  be  very  salutary  to  the 
trees.  If  othing  is  better  to  make  apple-trees  flourish  thanto  have  \kvg^ 
turn  up  the  ground  under  them. 

'<This  method  (added  Mr.  Cushing)  I  had  firom  Mr.  Edward  Ray- 
mond, of  Sterling,  who  has  tried  it  with  success." 
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The  practical  advice  given  in  this  extract  is  by  ne  means  devoid  of 
Tslae,  bot  the  writer  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  mistaking  the  chrysa- 
lids  of  the  insect  for  its  eggs. 

Bat,  like  other  widely  spread  noxions  insects,  the  Canker-worm  has 
bid  its  seasons  of  increase  and  decrease*  It  was  very  abundant  in 
Maseachnsetts  seventy  years  ago ;  snbseqaently  it  became  almost  un- 
known in  that  State  for  many  years.  It  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
after  a  very  heavy  frost  in  the  month  of  Jane  which  killed  the  cater- 
pillars. Bat  this  is  hardly  probable  of  so  hardy  an  insect  as  the  Oanker- 
worra.  They  appear  to  have  been  numerons  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
in  the  year  1840,  and  several  preceding  years ;  but  Dr.  Harris  states 
that  from  1841  to  1847  they  almost  disappeared  from  that  section,  but 
that  they  rapidly  increased  again  after  the  last  mentioned  date. 

It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  onr  nozions  insects  which  are  most 
destitute  of  the  means  of  locomotion,  have  become  the  most  widely 
spread  over  the  country.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Oyster«sfaell  Bark- 
louse,  the  White«potted  Tussock-moth,  and  the  Oanker-worm,  in 
all  of  which  the  female  is  destitute  of  wings.  The  Oanker-worm  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  first  known  as  a  noxious  insect  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  it  has  now  become  spread  over  all  the  northern  and  western 
Spates,  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  and  as  far  south  as  Hissouri.  I  have  received 
the  past  season,  accounts  of  serious  damage  by  them  from  Clinton, 
Wisconsin,  and.DuQaoin  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  and  from 
several  intermediate  places.  Beports  of  their  injuries  have  also  been 
communicated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  from 
Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts;  from  several  counties  in  Ohio,  and 
from  Jefferson  county  in  Iowa.  In  these  communications  they  are 
sometimes  designated  as  the  Meaeuring-worm,  and  sometimes  as  the 
Blsdc  span-worm.  But,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  wingless  char- 
acter of  the  females,  their  distribution  is  very  unequal  and  apparently 
arbitrary,  a  common  road  sometimes  serving  for  years  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween a  free  and  an  infested  orchard. 

DBSOBIPTIOH. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  insect,  in  its  several  stages,  is  suffl- 
dently  obvious  in  the  figures  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  are  of  a 
pdo  gray  color,  and  have  no  conspicuous  markings.  The  wings  of  the 
maie  are  of  a  very  thin  and  flexible  texture,  and  are  usually  seen  more  or 
lew  denuded  of  their  scales.  The  females,  as  already  stated,  are  wing- 
less.   They  vary  in  length  from  two  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch.    Their 
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gray  color  is  produced  by  short  black  hairs  and  scales,  on  a  wbitish 
ground.    The  thorax  is  hoary,  usually  with  a  distinct  transyerse  black 

line  or  narrow  band.     Some  individuals  have  a  distinct  black  dorsal 

» 

stripe  extending  the  length  of  the  body,  but  this  is  uenally  interrupted^ 
and  often  obsolete  or  wanting.  Their  general  color  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  bark  of  the  apple  tree  that  they  are  easily  overlooked,  when  not 
in  motion.  The  proboscis  is  obsolete  in  both  sexes ;  and  these  inseeta 
take  no  food  in  their  imago  state. 

of  these  insects  may  be  brifd&y  stated  as  follows :  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  upon  various  trees,  bat  mostly  upon  the  apple-tree 
and  the  elm.  These  eggs  hatch  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  or  at  about  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  red  currant — the 
time  varying  a  week  or  two,  acoordiog  to  latitude  and  the  character  of 
the  season.  The  caterpillars  feed  upon  the  foliage,  and  are  often  bo 
numerous  as  te  defoliate  whole  or<diards  of  apple-trees  or  whole  parks 
of  elms.  They  attain  their  full  growth  in  about  ose  month,  when  they 
let  themselves  down  by  a  thread,  and  burjrow  from  two  to  six  inches 
into  the  ground.  Here  they  assume  the  chrysalis  state,  and  remain^ 
with  a  few  ezceptiens,  through  the  winter  and  until  the  first  mild 
weather  of  spring  releases  them,  by  removing  the  snow  and  frost  from 
the  surface.  They  immedisitely  make  their  way  to  jthe  nearest  tree, 
and  crawl  up  its  trunk.  The  winged  males  are  now  seen  flatterini^ 
a  bout  the  wingless  females,  and,  after  pairing,  the  females  deposit  their 
eggs  and  perish,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  their  existence. 

SJBOOJ^D  OF   1871. 

I  will  iptroduce  the  piractical  treatment  of  this  subject  by  a  condensed 
record  of  my  observations  upon  this  insect,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  lb71.  Such  records,  if  carefully  made,  often  pcssesB  an  intriu- 
sic  value,  inasmuch  as  they  present  the  actual  facts  and  observations 
upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  author  are  founded,  and  from  which 
others  also  can  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  we  sometimes  find  it 
Qonvenient  to  ref^r  to  them  for  purposes  which  the  author  did  not  con- 
template. 

In  the  summ/ar  of  1870  mj  attention  was  called  to  a  small  orchard 
of  apple  trees,  within  less  than  a  mile  from  my  residence,  which  had 
been  stript  of  its  leaves  by  some  kind  of  caterpillar.  Upon  yisiting  it  I 
found  the  trees  nearly  bare  of  foliage,  but  not  an  insect  could  b^  found. 
They  had  done  their  work  of  destruction  and  disappeared.    I  had  no 
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doubt  that  tJie  Canker-worm  had  been  the  agent  of  the  mischief,  though 
I  had  nev^er  happened  to  have  an  opportanity  to  ebserve  the  habits  of 
this  insect  where  it  prevailed  to  so  large  an  extent. 

The  winter  of  1870-71  was  equable  and  mild.  There  was  an  nnuBnal 
Ml  of  snow  for  thie  eection  of  the  conntrj,  and  the  gronnd  was  not 
Aeeplj  frosen.  The  first  week  of  March  was  remarkably  warm,  and 
the  remnant  of  snow  disappeared,  except  where  it  had  been  deeply 
drifted. 

Calling  the  c8Bker*worms  to  mind,  I  snspected  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  moths  would  be  moving  early  in  the  season. 

Maoroh  7. — ^ITpon  vtsitiag  the  infested  orchard  late  in  the  afternoon, 
I  fouad  many  of  the  male  moths  flying  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
and  alightiDg  upon  them.  Not  a  female  was,  as  yet,  to  be  seen.  But 
upon  looking  amongst  the  dead  grass  and  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree?, 
I  feand  a  considerable  number  of  the  wingless  females,  inactive  and 
apparently  torpid* 

Kemaining  in  the  orchard  till  it  began  to  get  dark,  I  noticed  a 
striking  ibcreaae  in  the. activity  of  the  moths  of  both  sexes.  The  d  males 
eoald  now  be  seen  emei^ing  from  their  eoneealment,  and  crawling 
saf^rly  up  the  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees  attended  by,  and  often  paired 
with,  their  fluttering  mates*.  Visiting  the  orchard  again  the  same 
evening  after  nine  o'clock,  with  a  lantern,  I  found  the  moths  still  tra* 
veliug  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  out  upon  the  larger  branches, 
but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  that  universal  and  restless  activity  which 
prevailed  earlier  in  the  evening.  Froos  this  and  subsequent  observa* 
ti<Mi8,  I  conclude  that  those  insects  are  crepuscular  in  their  habits, 
rather  than  strictly  nocturnal. 

ICareh  8. — Yisited  the  orchard  in  the  f(»'eneon.  Ooly  here  and 
fliere  a  aolitary  moth  oould  be  seen.  But  upon  looking  under  the  dead 
leaves  and  grass  around  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  under  the  loose  bark 
ea  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  the  inseets  of  both  sexes,  but  espe- 
cially the  wiogless  iemalee,  were  found,  often  crowded  together  torpid 
and  aaotionleae,  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  night  l^o  resume  their 
activity.  Fifteen  or  twenty  insects  could  be  sometimes  counted  under 
see  of  the  larger  aeales. 

March  9. — ^Yesterday  aflbernoon  there  eeeurred  a  violent  tbunder- 
itorm  with  occasional  heavy  showers,  which  settled  into  a  steady  rain 
in  the  evening,  and  continued  till  near  midnight  It  grew  eold  in  the 
aii^t,  and  to-day  there  has  been  a  sprinkling  of  snow«  I  was  curious 
to  see  how  so  sudden  and  severe  a  change  of  the  weather  had  affected 
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the  Canker-worm  moths,  eBpedally  as  most  of  them  were  not  so  pro? 
tected,  bat  that  they  must  have  been  freqaently  drenched  with  oold 
rain.  I  could  not  find  that  any  of  them  were  serionsly  damaged,  bat 
only  rendered  a  little  more  torpid  for  the  time  being. 

March  10. — ^Bather  cold  and  windy.  Mercnry  at  45  ^  •  Yisited  the 
orchard  and  remained  till  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Very  few 
moths  moTing;  examined  the  ends  of  the  lower  branches  of  seyeral 
trees,  bat  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen  moths  in  all,  and  these  had 
nniformly  stationed  themselves  in  the  little  crotches  formed  by  the 
forks  of  the  smaller  branches  or  twigs. 

March  11. — Oaaght  a  male  flying  near  my  hoose  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  infested  orchard,  jast  before  dark.  Evening  calm,  mer- 
cnry at  40  ^ .  Yisited  the  orchard  after  dark  with  a  lantern,  and 
fonnd  the  trees  quite  animated  again  with  the  ascending  moths,  many 
of  them  in  pairs.  Many  were  now  seen  making  their  way  out  upon 
the  limbs  of  the  trees,  but  seemed  generally  to  stop  short  of  the  small 
branches. 

March  18. — ^Examined  the  infested  trees  with  the  spedal  view  of  de« 
termining  where  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Found  many  dnsters  of  eggs 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  loose  scales  of  bark  on  the  trunk  and 
branches ;  never  c!ose  to  the  ground ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  only  a 
few  inches  above  it,  but  becoming  more  numerous  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  still  more  so  upon  the  large  branches.  Found 
no  eggs  on  the  smooth  branches  or  twigs,  except  where  some  accidental 
protection  could  be  obtained.  I  detected  some  of  the  eggs  concealed  in 
the  tufts  of  dead  leaves  produced  by  the  Leaf-crumpler  or  larva  of  the 
Phyciia  nebtdof  and  upon  further  examination  found  that  in  almost 
every  instance  these  tufts  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  Canker-worm 
moth  as  a  depository  for  her  eggs.  In  some  cases  the  open  ends  of  the 
last  year's  cones  were  found  crammed  full  of  eggs. 

At  this  date  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  ascent  of  the  female  moths,  by  putting  around  the  trees 
bands  of  hay,  rope  and  tin,  which  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the 
sequel. 

March  16. — ^Very  warm  and  showery.  Mercury  at  70**.  Went  out 
to  the  orchard  just  as  it  was  getting  dark  and  remained  over  an  hour. 
I  had  never  seen  the  moths  so  abundant.  The  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  alive  with  thousands  of  ascending  moths.  Indeed,  the  ascent  of 
the  Oanker-worm  moths,  at  the  hight  of  their  season,  in  a  badly  infested 
orchard,  presents  a  most  curious  and  animated  spectacle.    As  evening 
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tpproaches  a  few  straggling  mothB  may  be  eeeD  issaing  from  the  dead 
grass  around  the  foot  of  the  tree,  or  from  under  the  scales  of  bark  where 
they  have  found  shelter  during  the  day.  But  as  the  darkness  deepens 
the  activity  becomes  general,  aod  soon  the  trunks  of  the  trees  become 
alive  with  the  multitudes  of  ascending  moths  of  both  sexes;  the  wing- 
less females  eagerly  making  their  way  up  the  trunk,  attended  by  flocks 
of  the  winged  males.  Sometimes  a  female  will  be  wholly  hidden  from 
sight  under  two  or  three  superincumbent  males,  and  her  presence  is 
only  known  by  the  steady  upward  progress  of  the  fluttering  mass,  as 
she  presses  onward  up  the  steep  ascent,  though  burthened  within  and 
encumbered  without,  scarcely  pausing  for  love's  dalliance  by  the  way, 
bat  dragging  her  partner  along  with  her,  urged  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  grand  purpose  of  her 
b^ing :  the  deposition  of  the  germs  of  her  future  progeny  on  the 
branches  above,  where  her  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  their  appropriate  food. 

March  16. — Weather  much  changed  ;  but  little  above  freezing ;  raw 
and  misty.  Examined  the  moths  at  dark,  but  only  one  here  and  there 
could  be  seen  moving. 

March  17. — Evening  clear  and  cool.  Mercury  at  44^.  Moths  mov- 
ing in  considerable  numbers,  and  upon  those  trees  where  bands  of  tin 
and  hay  had  been  put  around  the  trunks,  many  moths  were  found  con- 
gregated below  the  obstructions. 

March  25. — Since  the  last  date  the  weather  has  been  very  cold  for 
the  season,  freezing  at  night  and  moderating  but  little  by  day.  I  have 
visited  the  orchard  but  once,  and  that  in  the  day  time.  This  evening, 
the  weather  having  moderated,  mercury  at  48^,  cloudy,  wind  east,  I 
went  out  to  the  infested  orchard  an  hour  after  dark.  Moths  still  run- 
ning, but  noticed  mostly  below  the  obstructing  bands. 

April  7. — Weather  since  last  date  rather  cold  for  the  season.  I  have 
examined  -  the  moths  a  few  times,  but  no  observations  of  importance 
have  been  made.  To-day  has  been  very  warm,  mercury  up  to  80* ; 
risited  the  orchard  an  hour  after  dark ;  counted  thirty  moths  on  one 
tiee  below  the  band ;  examined  other  trees  upen  which  there  was  no 
obstruction.  Upon  only  one  of  them  a  few  moths  were  found  moving, 
just  enough  to  show  that  some  stragglers  continue  to  ascend  the  trees 
as  late  as  the  first  week  of  April. 

KUMBEB  OF  EOGS   AND   PLACE   OF  DEPOSIT. 

The  female  Canker-worm  moths  differ  much  in  size,  varying  as  we 
have  stated  from  two  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  num* 
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ber  of  eggs  laid  by  each  individual  varies  accordingly.  I  have  fonnd 
in  the  smallest  moths  only  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs,  whilst  the  largest 
contain  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fiifty. 

As  the  season  for  laying  the  eggs  is  now  past,  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  examinations  with  the  view  of  determining  definitely  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited.     Whilst  the  moth  of  the  Tent-caterpillar 
covers  her  eggs  with  a  water  proof  varnish  and  deposits  them  on  the 
exposed  twigs,  the  Canker-worm  moth  does  not  so  protect  her  eggs, 
and  only  secretes  enough  of  a  glutinous  fluid  to  stick  the  eggs  to 
the  bark.     She  therefore  always  seeks  some  other  protection,  and 
this  is  furnished  almost  exclusively  by  the  loose  scales  of  bark.    In  ac« 
cordance  with  this  statement  no  eggs  are  found  on  the  twigs  or  the 
small  smooth  branches.    Dr.  Harris  states  that  the  eggs  are  deposited 
^^  in  the  forks  of  the  small  branches,  or  close  to  the  young  twigs  and 
buds."    Bat  I  must  conclude  that  Dr.  Harris  did  not  make  this  state- 
ment from  his  own  observation.     I  have  recorded  above  that  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather  the  female  moth,  after  she  has  ascended  the  tree,  and 
passed  out  npon  the  branches,  often  seeks  the  slight  and  only  available 
shelter  afforded  by  the  forks  of  the  twigs,  and  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  she  would  deposit  her  eggs  there.    But  if  she  ever  so  deposits 
them,  it  must  be  very  rarely  and  exceptionably.    After  a  diligent 
search  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  on  several  difi*erent  occasions,   upon 
heavily  infested  trees,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  of  the 
eggs  in  this  situation,  nor  elsewhere  than  under  the  scales  of  bark,  with 
the  solitary  exception,  above  referred  to,  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  erumpled  leaves  and  cones  of  the  Phycita  nebido.* 

A  corroboration  of  this^view  is  furnished  by  a  remark  of  my  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  J.  Tinker  of  WisoousiD,  who,  speaking  of  these  insects, 
which  have  been  very  destructive  upon  his  place,  incidentally  remarks, 
*^  They  do  not  bother  small,  smooth  barked  trees,  either  in  the  nursery 
or  orchard."  I  may  here  add  that,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Tinker 
stated  that  he  had  found  the  eggs  of  this  insect  in  the  dried  apples 
which  had  adhered  to  the  tree  through  the  winter. 

*  An  inftereftting  iDBtanoe  of  this  habit  of  the  Canker-worm  moth  wsa  communicated  to  mo 
by  Mr.  Elmer  Baldwin.  He  stated  that  at  one  time  his  orchard  became  infested  by  these  in- 
sects, and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Leaf-crumplers  were  very  numerous  and  troublesome,  and 
that  the  moths  availed  themselves  of  the  shelter  thus  aSbrded  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  regarded  It  as  one  of  his  most  efficient  modes  of  gettiug  rid  of  the 
Gankep-worms,  to  gather  and  destroy  the  crumpled  nests  of  the  Pi^ditf— thus  destroying  two 
noxious  inaeetfl  by  the  same  operation. 
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I  haye  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  moths  deposit  their  eggs 
almost  ezdasiyely  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  loose  scales  of  bark, 
and  not  upon  the  body  of  the  tree.  Why  they  should  always  attach 
their  eggs  to  the  dead  bark  over  them,  rather  than  to  the  smooth  living 
bark  under  them,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  that  they  do  so  puts 
Aem,  to  a  great  extent,  at  our  mercy.  For  it  is  evident  that  by  scra- 
ping off  the  dead  bark  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  any  time  between 
the  laying  and  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
^gs  wUl  be  destroyed  that  the  comparatively  few  which  may  escape 
will  not  be  numerous  enough  to  effect  any  serious  amount  of  damage. 
The  bark  and  eggs  thus  scraped  off  should  always  be  caught  upon  a 
sheet  or  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  burned. 

BXOOSD  OOVTINUBD. — ^VOCS   OV  HATOHING. 

April  ST. — ^About  a  week  ago  I  saw  a  few  young  Cankisr-worinA  on 
the  trees,  bat  they  were  evidently  prematura  stragglers,  as  ike  foliage 
had  then  scarcely  begun  to  open*  But  to-day,  the  red  currant  being  ia 
pretty  full  bloom,  and  the  leaves  on  some  of  the  apple  trees  being  half 
eipanded,  I  found  almoet  every  tuft  of  leaves  which  I  ezaodned  occu- 
pied by  two  or  three  minute  Canker-worms. 

Kay  11. — Oanker-worms  not  injured  by  Croat  The  first  part  of  May, 
once  the  Canker-worms  hatched,  has  been  cold  and  rainy,  and  on  Fri- 
day the  fifth,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  snow,  and  water  froze  at  night. 

Yisited  the  Canker-worms  to-day  and  foupd  them  in  good  condition. 
The  cold  weather  had,  at  most,  only  checked  their  growth  a  little.  The 
worms  vary  much  in  size,  implying  that  the  eggs  do  not  all  hatch  at 
once.  Many  of  them  are  now  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long*  Noticed 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  jarred  from  the  trees.  A  slight  rap  upon 
a  branch  will  let  off  a  shower  of  them,  all  hanging  by  their  threads. 
I  tried  the  plan  of  sweeping  them  away  by  passing  a  pole  horizontally 
under  the  tree.  It  is  evident  that  a  vast  number  of  them  can  be  swept 
off  in  this  way,  i^nd  could  be  destroyed  by  having  a  brush  fire  at  some 
one  or  more  convenient  points,  over  which  the  pole  could  be  held  for 
a  few  minutes. 

AFPJaOPBlATSNSSS    OF  JIA.HB. 

May  t8. — ^Whilst  looking  at  the  apple  trees  blasted  by  this  insect,  I 
^M  itrack  with  the  appropriateness  of  their  popular  name  of  Canker- 
womu*  By  eating  numerous  irregular  holes  through  the  leaves,  they 
'I'torrapt  the  flow  of  sap,  so  that  Uie  leaf  becomes  withered  and  brown 
bfore  it  is  wholly  eaten,  and  the  tree  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
^  •cortched  by  fire. 
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MODE  07  MiaBATIKOh. 

May  24. — Most  of  the  wormft  nearly  fall  grown,  bat  others  only  half 
grown.  Many  worms  are  leaving  the  defoliated  trees  by  hanging  down 
upon  their  threads  and  trusting  to  the  wind  to  swing  them  on  to  the 
neighboring  trees.  When  the  wind  blows  freshly,  the  worms  are  car- 
ried off  nearly  horizontally  to  a  distance  of  many  feet.  I  saw  some 
to-day  floating  thirty  feet  from  the  tree.  As  the  web  by  which  they 
are  suspended  is  scarcely  visible,  the  worms  often  have  the  appearance 
of  flying  in  the  air.  At  the  same  time  I  coald  find  very  few  worms  on 
the  trunk,  showing  that  their  normal  way  of  migrating  is  not  by  crawl- 
ing down  the  tree  but  by  floating  off  on  threads. 

DIU&lf  AL  IK  THBIB  HABIT6. 

Whilst  the  parent  moths  are  noctaral  or  crepasoular,  the  larvsa  are 
diurnal  in  their  habits.  They  are  seen  feeding  and  migrating  by  day, 
and,  having  put  twenty  or  more  of  them  in  a  breeding  cage,  and  exam- 
ined them  for  a  succession  of  nights,  I  always  found  them  stationary 
on  the  leaves,  and  often  standing  off  in  horizontal  or  grotesque  atti- 
tudes. 

PBAOnOAL  TBBATMEirr. 

I  will  now  give  a  condensed  statement  of  a  series  of  experiments 
which  I  instituted,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  the  end  so  long 
sought  for  in  combatting  this  insect,  namely :  the  preventing  the  female 
moths  from  ascending  the  tree.  As  these  females  are  destitute  of 
wings,  they  cannot,  like  most  other  insects,  fly  upon  the  trees,  but  are 
under  the  necessity  of  crawling  ap  the  trunk,  in  order  to  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  the  branches  above.  To  prevent  her  so  doing  has  been  the 
study  of  gardeners,  fruit  growers  and  amateurs  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  and  yet  no  contrivance  and  no  application,  at  once  simple, 
cheap  and  effective,  has  ever  been  suggested.  In  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence between  man  and  the  Oanker-worm,  the  latter  has  thus  far  come 
off  victorious.  Many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to.  A  leaden 
trough  fitted  around  the  trunk,  and  filled  with  oil,  has  been  found  the 
most  effective,  and  might  be  used  to  preserve  a  few  choice  trees ;  but 
it  requires  considerable  attention  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  it  is  altogether 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  most  common  and  generally  ap- 
proved method  has  been  the  application  of  a  band  of  cloth  arouSid  the 
tree,  besmeared  with  some  adhesive  substance,  which  will  entangle  the 
feet  of  the  ascending  moths  and  hold  them  captive.    For  this  purpose 
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tar  has  general] j  been  need  as  moet  ayailable  and  effective.  But  this 
method  is  very  tronblesome  and  nnsatiBfactory,  when  attempted  to  be 
lued  upon  any  considerable  scale.  The  tar  dries  rapidly  in  the  air, 
and  has  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  every  other  day  ;  and  when  we  con* 
eider  that  the  moths  sometimes  commence  running  in  the  fitll,  and  con- 
tioQe  to  do  so  on  mild  days  in  winter  and  all  through  the  month  of 
March,  we  can  see  that  the  remedy  demands  too  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  be  practiced  in  large  orchards. 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  an  article  upon  this  subject  in  the  ^'Practical  Ento- 
mologist," assuming  that,  in  order  to  make  this  remedy  successful,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  renew  the  tar  every  day  from  the  last  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  cold  days  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  so  as  to  intercept  not  only  the  moths  but  also  the  young  cater- 
pillars that  might  hatch  below  the  obstruction,  goes  into  a  calculation 
to  show  that,  even  at  this  rate,  it  would  pay  the  cost,  if  by  so  doing  we 
can  save  our  crop  of  apples.  I  do  not  question  his  calculation  as  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  is  utterly  useless,  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, to  recommend  remedies  against  noxious  insects  which  will  require 
daily  thought  and  attention  for  six  months  in  the  year,  or  any  consider- 
able fraction  of  that  period.  Abundant  experience  shows  that  people  in 
general  will  not  persevere  in  fighting  noxious  iusects  if  the  contest  re- 
qnires  any  considerable  expenditure  of  time,  thought  or  money.  Many 
of  them  will  sooner  adopt  the  heroic  treatment  formerly  recommended 
by  the  editor  of  the  *^New  England  Farmer"  to  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Society,  namely  :  to  cut  down  the  infested  trees  for  fire- 
wood, or  leave  them  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
some  less  troublesome  means  of  procuring  a  live)ihood. 

At  about  the  time  of  commencing  my  observations  upon  the  Oanker- 
worm  moth,  in  the  spring,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Tinker, 
of  Clinton,  Wisconsin,  to  whom  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer, 
asking  for  information  how  to  fight  the  Oankep-worm.  I  immediately 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  derived  some  interesting 
information,  drawn  from  his  extensive  experience  with  this  destructive 
insect.  Mr.  Tinker  states  that  apple-trees  will  perish  after  having  been 
defoliated  three  years  in  succession.  With  respect  to  the  orchard  in 
which  I  have  made  my  observations, 'I  have  learned  that  the  Oanker- 
worms  first  made  their  appearance  in  it  four  years  ago,  and  now  some 
of  the  trees  are  dead  and  others  are  in  a  dying  condition.  Mr.  Tinker 
went  extensively  into  the  tarring  process,  and,  at  my  suggestion,  used  a 
mixture  of  molasses  with  the  tar,  which  he  found  would  spread  easier 
ud  retain  its  fluidity  longer. 
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Mr.  Tinker  ooDtinnes :  ^^On  aooonnt  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather 
I  have  had  to  set  a  tin  of  tar  miztnre  in  a  pail,  and  fill  the  space  with 
hot  water,  to  make  it  flaid,  so  as  to  apply  it  with  an  old  paint  brash. 
My  man  ani  I  ran  off  one  thousand  trees  this  afternoon,  in  foar  hoars 
— second  coat.  The  first  coat  takes  longer,  Amoaot  of  material  need 
for  one  thousand  trees,  avera^ng  six  inches  in  diameter,  from  three  to 
four  gallons.    The  first  coat  takes  about  five  gallons." 

In  a  former  letter  Mr.  Tinker  says :  '^Your  letters  of  the  7th  and  9th 
are  received,  I  got  my  tar  on  the  9th,  and  have  been  into  the  tar  and 
moths  knee^eep  since ;  have  caught  enough  already  to  fence  the  iarm^ 
but  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  catching  the  rest  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
have  observed  the  same  as  yon  have:  that  they  run  at  night, even  with 
the  thermometer  at  eight  degrees  below  freezing.'^  I  have  not  myself 
bad  an  opportunity  to  see  them  moving  at  so  low  a  temperature,  bat 
the  above  record  shows  that  they  will  run  on  quite  cold  nights,  provi* 
ded  it  be  not  stormy. 

Later  in  the  year,  after  the  Oanker-worm  season  was  past,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Tinker,  inquiring  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  tar.  The  fol- 
lowing  extract  give  the  substance  of  his  reply:  ^^My  efforts  held  the 
Oanker-worms  somewhat  in  check,  still  they  stripped  a  good  many 
trees ;  but  they  left  so  early,  and  the  trees  growing  fast,  they  have  had 
a  good  growth  of  wood  since.  But  the  tar  must  be  put  on  every  after* 
noon,  and  the  moths  run  this  year  nearly  a  month."  He  adds,  sub- 
stantially, that  unless  some  plan  can  be  invented  that  requires  less 
labor  and  looking  after,  he  is  satisfied  that  human  effort  will  not  exter- 
minate them. 

Other  substances,  which  do  not  harden  so  rapidly,  have  been  tried 

as  substitutes  for  tar.  -  Some  have  used  melted  India  rubber,  and  print- 
ers' ink  has  been  recently  recommended  in  the  '^Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry."  But  the  practical  objection  to  all  such  applications  is, 
that  they  have  to  be  kept  fresh  not  only  through  the  whole  month  of 
March  and  a  part  of  April,  but  also  in  open  weather,  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  And  Mr.  Tinker's  experience,  like  that  of  thousands  who 
have  preceded  him,  shows  that  such  remedies  are  at  beet  but  partial 
and  unsatisfactory. 

It  having  been  noticed  that  the  Canker  worm  moths  climb  with  dif« 
ficulty  over  a  hard  smooth  surface,  attempts  have  been  made  to  inter- 
cept their  progress  by  surrounding  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  stripe 
of  glass  and  bands  of  polished  tin.  I  have  repeated  these  experiments 
and  find  them,  like  many  of  the  other  methods  that  have  been  resor- 
ted to,  a  partial  but  not  complete  preventive.    If  a  moth  be  placed 
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upon  her  back  on  a  piece  of  glass,  she  cannot  get  sufficient  foot-hold  to 
tnrn  over^  and  I  experimented  for  some  time  with  them  before  I  saw 
BJxy  of  them  aneceed  in  crawling  np  a  perpendicular  glass  sarface.  Bat 
1  found  that  they^  can  do  80|  tbongh  with  difficQltj,  and  they  sometimes 
diop  off  in  the  attempt.  They  adhere  to  smooth  surfaces  in  the  same 
way  that  the  honse-fly  does,  that  is,  by  means  of  a  little  adhesive  pad 
(jflarUulaj)  situated  between  the  claws  at  the  extremity  of  the  feet» 
bat  with  this  difference,  that  the  moth  has  but  one  pad  to  each  foot, 
and  the  fly  has  two,  and  the  brush  of  hairs  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
pad  is  more  dense  in  the  fly. 

In  the  oouTse  of  my  experiments  I  made  the  following  observations, 
which  seem  to  furnish  the  key  to  a  practically  complete  control  of  this 
notorioQS  insect.  I  first  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  round  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  infested  trees  a  plain  tin  band  four  inches  wide. 
The  result  is  thus  recorded  in  my  diary : 

March  18. — Went  out  at  eight  o'clock  with  a  lantern  to  see  how  the 
experiment  worked.  Mercury  at  8^*^.  The  moths  were  ascending  in 
considerable  numbers.  There  was  a  dense  crowd  of  moths  all  around 
the  tree  just  below  the  tin  band.  A  considerable  number  had  crawled 
on  to  it,  but  most  of  these  seemed  to  be  merely  holding  on  without 
much  disposition  to  pass  over  it.  They  were  evidently  baulked  in  their 
instincta.  I  occasionally  saw  one  drop  to  the  ground.  A  very  small 
proportion  had  traveled  over  on  to  the  tree  above. 

March  15. — ^Very  warm.  Moths  very  abundant,  as  recorded  above. 
Tried  the  experiment  of  putting  another  tin  band  outside  of  the  first, 
with  a  piece  of  inch  rope  between  them  so  as  to  close  the  passage. 
The  moths  came  up  in  crowds,  but  did  not  accumulate  between  the 
bands  as  I  had  expected,  but  below  the  inner  one,  as  in  the  former  exper- 
iment. It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  a  plain  tin  band,  four  inches  wide, 
be  pat  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  moths  will  congregate  below  it, 
bat  will  not  freely  go  on  to  or  over  it.  A  small  proportion  go  over, 
and  seem  to  do  it  without  any  great  degree  of  difficulty.  That  they 
do  not  more  readily  and  more  generally  pass  over,  can  only  be  ex- 
idaioed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  insects  are  baulked  or  disconcer- 
ted. They  find  on  the  polished  surface  none  of  the  shelter  which  their 
JDStincts  teach  them  to  seek  for  their  eggs,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  what 
eoorse  to  take.  When  the  instinct  which  impels  the  wingless  mother 
<tf  the  Oanker  worms  to  make  her  way  up  the  tree  vrith  such  untiring 
Ileal  and  pertinacity,  was  inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the  in- 
terv^tion  of  a  polished  (in  band  was  not  in  the  programme. 
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The  moths  congregrated  in  such  numbers,  one  npon  another,  that  at 
some  points  they  were  nearly  or  qaite  upon  a  level  with  the  outer  band, 
and  the  outside  ones  passed  on  to  it.  Upon  reaching  its  apper  edge, 
if  the  rope  filling  were  on  a  level  with  it,  they  would  pass  over  on  to 
the  tree  above ;  but  if  the  rope  happened  to  be  below  the  top  of  the 
bands,  the  insects  would  not  attempt  to  crawl  down  so  as  to  reach  the 
rope,  but  would  go  round  the  edge  till  thej  came  to  a  place  where  it 
was  up  to  tbe  level  and  then  pass  over.  This  suggested  the  idea  that 
if  the  upper  edge  of  the  tin  band  were  made  to  stand  out  free  all 
around,  the  insects  would  probably  be  completely  baulked  in  their  as- 
cending instincts.  As  the  free  upper  edge  of  the  outer  band  was  the 
essential  part  of  this  experiment,  I  simplified  the  operatipn  by  omitting 
the  inner  band,  and  putting  a  single  tin  band  outside  of  the  rope  band 
and  placing  it  so  that  the  rope  should  be  about  midway  between  its 
upper  and  lower  edges.  This  simple  contrivance  seemed  to  be  sucoess- 
ful  for  all  practical  purposes.  Comparatively  few  moths  got  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  band,  and  these,  upon  arriving  at  its  upper  edge,  and 
being  unable  to  go  higher,  kept  traveling  round  and  round  the  edge 
until  they  became  discouraged. 

This  simple  method  of  placing  a  single  tin  band  over  a  band  of  rope 
was  adopted  on  tbe  1 5th  of  March,  and  though  the  moths  continued  to 
run  in  diminishing  numbers  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
yet  only  a  single  moth  is  recorded  in  my  diary  as  having  been  seen 
above  tbe  band  after  this  date. 

The  next  practical  question  that  arises  is :  what  course  will  these 
egg-laden  moths  take  if  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree  above  a  cer- 
tain circle.  My  observations  show  that  they  will  not  return  and  de- 
posit their  eggs  amongst  the  dead  grass  and  leaves  around  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  as  I  had  apprehended,  nor  even  upon  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  trunk ;  but  that,  faithful  to  their  instinct,  they  will  deposit  their  eggs 
as  high  up  as  they  can  get.  Accordingly,  I  found  the  under  side  of 
the  rope  densely  sprinkled  with  eggs,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree,  for  sev- 
eral inches  below,  almost  covered  by  them,  in  many  places  piled  upon 
each  other.  If  there  be  loose  scales  of  bark  at  hand,  they  will  crowd 
the  spaces  beneath  them  with  eggs,  and  when  these  fail  they  will 
adopt  the  only  alternative  the  emergency  admits  of,  and  lay  their  eggs 
upon  tbe  exposed  surface,  though  at  the  time  they  are  deposited  the 
crowded  bodies  of  their  companions  must  furnish  a  temporary  shelter. 

If  the  simple  apparatus  above  described  proves  as  effectual,  upon 
further  trial,  as  it  has  in  my  experiments,  and  if  the  intercepted  moths 
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or  the  great  siajority  of  thenii  deposit  their  egg^  within  the  spaoe  of  a 
few  inches  below  the  obstrnction,  then  we  shall  have  narrowed  down 
the  practical  treatment  of  the  Canker-worm  to  a  very  small  circle. 
The  only  remaining  necessity  will  be  to  dispose  of  the  eggs  in  snch  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  hatch,  or  that  the  worms  proceeding  from 
them  shall  not  ascend  the  tree.  I  have  proved,  by  experiment,  the 
tmth  of  what  has  been  stated  by  others,  that  polished  surfaces,  snch  as 
tin  and  glass,  ftimish  no  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  the  yonng  worms. 
They  walk  with  the  utmost  ease  np  a  plate  of  glass,  its  smoothness  be- 
ings in  their  case,  simply  equivalent  to  the  absence  of  obstructions. 

The  quickest  and  surest  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  eggs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  eggs  of  insects  will  often  with- 
stand much  stronger  applications  than  the  insects  themselves,  and  I 
have  found  that  the  eggs  of  the  Canker  worm  moth  may  be  smeared 
with  soft-soap,  or  wet  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Paris  green,  without 
losing  their  vitality.  But  the  least  touch  of  kerosene  oil  is  invariably 
fatal  to  them.  By  removing  the  bands,  immersing  the  pieces  of  rope 
in  boiling  water,  and  applying  kerosene  to  the  trunk  for  a  few  inches 
below  the  band,  the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  will  be  destroyed.  To 
make  the  work  more  thorough,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the  kero- 
sene over  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  between  the  band  and  the 
ground,  as  some  eggs  are  found  under  the  bark  nearly  down  to  the 
ground  ;  and  this  suggests  the  propriety  of  putting  the  band  as  low 
down  as  convenient,  so  as  to  circumscribe  as  much  as  possible  the 
spaoe  to  which  the  oil  is  to  be  applied. 

But  it  will  be  asked :  Will  not  the  direct  application  of  the  kerosene 
injure  the  tree  ! 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  certain  strong  and  pungent 
sobstances  cannot  be  applied  to  the  bark  of  trees  without  injury.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  it  has  been  the  common  practice  in  applying  tar, 
especially  the  coal  tar,  to  the  trunks  of  apple  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  ascent  of  the  Canker  worm  moths,  to  first  surround  the 
trunk  with  a  band  of  coarse  cloth,  upon  which  the  tar  may  be  received. 
As  it  appeared  from  my  experiment,  that  the  strong  applications  usually 
made  uae  of  to  destroy  insects,  fail  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  Can- 
ker-worm eggs,  whilst  the  least  touch  of  kerosene  is  fatal  to  them,  it 
became  desirable  to  test  this  matter,  and  determine  whether  the  direc 
application  of  kerosene  oil  to  the  trunk  and  branches  is  injurious  to  tl^e 
tree. 
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For  thi8  purpose,  the  following  experiments  were  performed : 

On  the  30th  of  March,  before  the  bads  had  expanded,  I  selected 

two  thrifty,  five-year  old  apple  trees  and  anointed  them  all  over,  twigs 

and  all,  with  kerosene  oil. 
On  May  9th,  after  the  foilage  had  expanded,  I  anointed  the  trank 

and  large  branches  of  another  tree,  leaving  the  smaller  branches  and 

foilage  untouched. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  with  the  view  of  making  the  test  more  general, 
I  scraped  off  the  rough  outer  bark  from  the  trunks  of  a  number  of  for- 
est trees,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  space  of  about  two 
feet,  and  thoroughly  anointed  them  with  kerosene.  The  trees  experi- 
mented with  were  a  white  oak,  a  hickory,  an  iron  wood,  a  thorn,  and  a 
crab -apple.  I  examined  these  trees  at  various  times  in  the  summer  and 
fall,  and  could  not  find  that  any  permanent  injury  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them.  In  the  case  of  the  two  young  apple  trees  which  were 
anointed  all  over,  the^first  crop  of  buds  were  either  killed  or  checked 
in  their  development,  and  these  trees  were  several  weeks  later  than 
others  in  leafing  out.  But  later  in  the  season  (July  6th)  these  trees 
appeared  as  healthy  and  their  foliage  as  full  as  any  others. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments,  similar  ones  were  made  with 
simply  greasy  substances,  such^as  lard  and  linseed  oil,  with  equally 
harmless  results. 

The  application  of  coal  tar  to  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  however, 
has  resulted  much  more  disastrously.  Mr.  Jonathan  Sells,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  imformed  me  that  having  seen  it  stated  in  an  agricultural  pa- 
per that  the  application  of  coal  tar  to  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  would 
-keep  off'  rabbits,  he  applied  it  to  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  high,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunks  of  sixty  apple  trees,  six  years  old  froih  the 
graft,  and  every  tree  was  killed  and  subsequently  dug  up. 

How  can  we  explain  the  difference  in  these  two  results  ?  Was  it 
that  the  coal  tar  is  so  much  the  more  powerful  and  injurious  in  its  ef- 
fects, or  was  it  due  to  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
applications  were  made  ? 

I  wrote  with  reference  to  this  point  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Tinker,  whose 
large  experience  in  these  matters  renders  his  opinion  of  much  value, 
and  in  his  reply,  under  date  of  September  12,  he  says :  ^^  I  have  seen 
young  trees  injured  by  coal  tar,  put  on  in  the  winter  to  keep  off  rab* 
bits,  but  I  think  any  thing  will  injure  a  tree  more^  put  on  when  the  sap 
is  dormant,  than  when  growing."    He  adds  that  he  has  found  pine 
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tar  entirely  hanaless,  but  that  it  dries  so  rapidly  that  it  requires  to  be 
renewed  every  day. 

With  regard  to  the  particalar  point  now  under  consideration,  how- 
ever,  namely :  the  application  of  kerosene  oil  to  the  trunks  of  trees 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Oanker-worm  moth,  my 
own  experiments,  above  detailed,  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
entirely  harmless,  at  least,  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  this  is  the 
time  when  it  is  to  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  But  a  reasonable  caution 
tt  to  the  extent  of  its  application  should  be  exercised,  until  tested  by 
farther  experience. 

NATUBAL  BNBMIES. 

These  insects  have  been  observed  to  be  destroyed  by  birds,  by  a 
namber  of  predaceons  ground  beetles,  and  by  several  species  of  para- 
ntic  flies.  My  own  observations  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  have 
been  very  limited,  and  mostly  of  a  negative  character.  I  have  seen 
no  natural  enemies  preying  upon  them  to  any  appreciable  extent.  I 
ha?e  seen  black  ants  carrying  Canker-worms  down  the  trnnks  of  the 
trees,  sometimes  larger  than  their  own  bodies,  but  only  in  occasional 
instances. 

I  have  also  seen,  under  the  same  scales  with  the  eggs,  large  numbers 
of  a  sab-globular  smooth,  brownish-black  acarua  or  mite.  This  is  sim- 
ilar to,  and  perhaps  indentical  with,  the  species  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Packard  under  the  name  of  Nothrua  ovivoruB^  and  which  he  says  he 
has  8een  sucking  the  eggs  of  the  Canker-worm.  My  correspondent, 
Kr.  Tinker,  also  called  my  attention  to  them,  and  said  he  suspected 
tbat  they  destroyed  the  eggs,  as  he  had  observed  some  of  these  to  be 
ehranken  where  the  mites  were  present.  I  have  repeatedly  examined 
these  acari,  but  have  never  detected  them  in  the  act  of  sucking  the 
%g8.  I  have  also  kept  quantities  of  eggs  and  acari  shut  np  together 
in  a  box  for  days,  but  in  dne  time  the  eggs  nearly  or  quite  all  hatched. 
I  have  also  found  the  same  acari  in  equal  numbers  under  bark  where 
there  were  no  Canker-worms.  My  own  observations,  therefore,  do  not 
lead  me  to  attach  much  importance  to  them  as  Canker-worm  destroyers. 

SX7HMABT  OF  BBMEDIES. 

The  following  remedies  against  this  insect  are  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  applied,  commencing  with  the  appearance  of  the 
moths  in  the  spring. 

lat  Prevent  the  passage  of  the  moths  op  the  trees.  The  most  ap- 
proved plan  heretofore  used,  is  to  put  a  canvass  or  other  cloth  band,  six 
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inches  or  more  wide,  around  the  trunk  and  besmear  it  with  tar,  or  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  molasses,  applied  every  other  day.  Boofing  felt 
besmeared  with  refuse  printers'  ink  has  been  recently  suggested  as  pre- 
ferable. The  method  suggested  in  this  Eeport  is,  to  put  a  band  of  rope 
or  closely  twisted  hay  around  the  trunk,  and  over  this  a  tin  band  about 
four  inches  wide,  placed  so  that  the  rope  shall  be  at  the  middle  of  the 
tin,  making  a  closed  cavity  below  and  a  free  edge  of  the  tin  above. 
The  time  to  use  these  appliances  is,  mostly,  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
but  also  at  other  times  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  open  to  permit 
the  insects  to  run. 

2d.  If  the  moths  are  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree  they  will 
deposit  their  eggs  below  the  obstruction,  and  for  the  most  part  near  to 
it.    These  eggs  can  be  destroyed  by  a  single  application  of  kerosene  oil. 

3d.  If  the  moths  are  not  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree  they  will 
deposit  their  eggs  mostly  upon  the  under  side  of  the  loose  scales  of  bark 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  large  branches.  Many  of  these 
can  be  destroyed  by  scraping  off  and  burning  the  scales. 

4th.^  If  all  precautions  have  been  neglected,  and  the  eggs  have  been 
permitted  to  hatch,  then,  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  large  enoui^h  to  be 
easily  seen,  jar  them  from  the  trees  and  sweep  them  away  with  a  pole, 
as  they  hang  by  their  threads,  and  burn  or  otherwise  destroy  them. 
Strong  washes,  such  as  Paris  green  water,  or  suds  made  from  the  whale 
oil  soap,  thrown  upon  the  trees  with  a  garden  syringe,  will  also  mate- 
rially check  their  depredations. 

6th.  If  the  worms  have  matured  and  gone  into  the  ground  for  win- 
ter quarters,  plow  the  ground  late  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  expose  the  pupsB 
to  frost  and  the  action  of  natural  enemies.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
plowing  will  be  increased  if  a  few  handfuls  of  corn  be  plowed  in  under 
each  tree,  and  the  hogs  be  permitted  to  have  the  range  of  the  orchard. 

The  method  of  putting  on  the  tin  and  rope  bands  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  is  very  simple.  Take  a  piece  of  inch  rope — old  worn 
out  rope  is  just  as  good  as  new — tack  one  end  to  the  trunk,  two  feet  or 
less  from  the  ground,  with  a  shingle  nail,  driven  in  so  that  the  head 
shall  not  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  rope  ;  bring  the  rope  round 
the  tree  and  let  it  lap  by  the  beginning  an  inch  or  two  ;  cut  it  off,  and 
fasten  it  in  the  same  manner.  Get  the  tin-man  to  cut  up  some  sheets 
of  tin  into  strips  four  inches  wide,  and  fasten  them  together  end-wise, 
so  that  they  shall  be  long  enough  to  go  round  the  trees  over  the  r^pe 
band,  having  the  rope  at  the  middle.  Let  the  ends  of  the  tin  lap  a 
little,  punch  a  whole  through  them  and  fasten  them  with  a  nail  driven 
through  the  tin  and  rope  into  the  tree. 
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n  cf  A»  Jlftati. — a,  tbe  vonn  in  Ita  twUted  obm  ;  b,  ft  eninpled  mau  of  Imtm 
eontuning  a  nnmber  of  wonni ;  e,  (be  ulterior  p*rt  of  the  worm  or  lam,  magnified ;  d,  the 
parfttt  or  winged  inaect. 

THE  APPLE  AND  WALNUT  LEAF-ORUMPLERS. 

( I%}/eUa  ntbulo,  and  Fhyetia  jugUmdil,  ) 
Older  of  LEPIDOFTERA.     Familj  of  Twims, 

Ab  the  second  of  the  sboTe-Dained  ioBecta  is  of  a  ecieotiSc  rather 
than  a  practical  iDterest,  we  have  not  thonght  it  worth  while  to  make 
it  the  inbject  of  a  separate  article,  bat  to  treat  of  it  in  conDection  with 
its  congener,  the  weU>known  Leaf-crampler  of  the  apple-tree.  We  have 
been  confirmed  in  this  course,  we  will  not  say  b;  the  opinion,  hot 
rather  by  the  SBSpioion  that  these  insects  may  nltimately  prove  to  be 
ooly  plant-Tarioties,  or,  to  nse  Mr.  Walsh's  more  expressive  term, 
phytop&agic  varieties  of  oae  and  the  same  species  Bot  this  point  we 
■hall  treat  of  more  falty  in  the  seqnel. 

Phyeita  nebulo  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  little  gray  moth  whose 
larva  forms  those  tufts  of  dead  crompled  leaves  which  adhere  to  the 
twigs  of  apple  and  plnm  trees  all  winter,  and  with  which  every  or- 
ehardist  is  fomilisr.  The  first  account  of  this  insect  was  written  by 
the  author  of  the  present  Report,  and  pabliehed  in  the  September  nam- 
ber  of  the  "Prairie  Farmer"  for  the  year  1363.  As  this  account  gives  a 
brief  and  comprehensive  outline  of  this  insect's  history,  we  here  re- 
prodnce  it : 
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*'  Thi  Appu-Trix  Aim  Pluk-Trb  Lxaf-Ckumplxb, — This  insect  paBses  the  winter  in  a  half- 
grown  larra  state,  and  ib  rendered  verj  oonspicnous  at  this  season  by  the  little  clusters  of 
dried  leaves  attached  to  the  twigs  of  the  apple  and  plum-trees  in  which  the  larrsD  lie  con- 
cealed, sometimes  singly,  but  often  two  or  three  in  company.  Besides  the  covering  of 
dead  leaves,  each  larva  is  enclosed  in  an  elongated,  conical  and  somewhat  twisted  case, 
rough  externally,  but  of  fine  texture  and  polished  surface  within.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  ex- 
pands in  the  spring,  the  caterpillar  begins  to  devour  the  leaves  in  its  immediate  vicini^, 
drawing  them  in  around  itself,  and  confining  them  there  by  threads  of  web.  It  is  thus  en- 
abled to  feed  at  ease,  by  protruding  its  body  partially  from  the  larger  and  (^n  extremity  of 
its  case.  The  larva  arrives  at  maturity  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  then  about  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  long,  sixteen-footed,  pale  dull  green,  with  a  brown  head.  It  now  slightly  closes  the 
mouth  of  its  case,  and  changes  into  the  chrysalis  state.  Before  the  middle  of  July  the  perfect 
insects  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  small  gray  moths  belonging  to  the 
fiunUy  Tineidffi«  The  antenne  setaceous  and  simple;  labial  palpi  long  and  recurved;  maxil- 
lary palpi  short  and  distinct;  wings  narrow  and  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  body  when  at  rest; 
length  four  and  a  half  lines,  or  less  than  half  an  inch;  color  light  gray,  slightly  varied  above 
with  brown;  across  the  end  of  the  wings  are  three  oblique  blackish  lines,  the  terminal  one 
oonsisting  of  a  series  of  black  points." 

Sabsequentlj,  in  May,  1860|  Mr.  Walsh,  not  having  noticed  this  ac- 
count, published  in  the  same  journal  another  sketch  of  this  insect,  ac- 
companied with  an  imperfect  figure,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
species  the  scientific  name  which  it  now  bears. 

Mr.  Walsh  designated  this  insect  by  the  popular  name  of  the  ^^  ras- 
cally leaf-crumpler,"  and  to  another  insect  which  he  described  he  ap- 
plied the  epithet  of  "  the  hateful  grasshopper.''  Such  terms  cannot 
meet  with  general  approval.  However  injnrions  or  obnoxious  some 
insects  may  be  to  us,  the  application  to  them  of  epithets  indicative  of 
rascality  or  malignity  is  incorrect,  and  r^pngnant  to  good  taste.  The 
term  hoguB^  also,  applied  to  certain  insects  becaase  persons  ignorant  of 
entomology  have  mistaken  them  for  other  and  more  notorious  species, 
is  equally  objectionable.  The  specific  term  n^ulo  means  the  same 
thing  as  the  English  cognomen,  but  being  coached  in  one  of  the  dead 
langaages,  it  is  perhaps  admissible,  more  especially  as  it  certainly  pos- 
sesses the  merit  of  eaphony. 
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Sjfimi^an.—a,  the  Ikrra  in  lu  cue  Boapeuded  between  two  Imtm;  the  dotted  Unw  ihov 
Hw  paiition  of  the  cue  behind  the  letif;  h,  the  cue  leen  ■epenlelj;  c,  Che  wing*  of  i%i)lta 
wMe;  d;  iringa  of  Fhsalajwglm^  ;  t,  iringa  of  %  vviMj  of  i*.  h&uJo  bred  on  the  crftb^pple. 

The  insect  to  which  I  have  giren  the  Bpecific  name  of  juffkmdu, 
livee  in  its  larva  state  apon  the  hickory  and  bUck-walnnt.  The  prin- 
cipal interest  that  attaches  to  it  lies  in  its  close  relationehip  to  the 
■pedes  JD8t  described,  iovoIviDK  the  cnrioas  qaeetion  of  identity  of 
■pedes,  nnder  diversity,  not  only  of  the  coloration  of  the  imago,  hot 
also  of  the  food-plant  and  habits  of  the  larva. 

The  moth  a  a  mncb  pliuner  insect  than  the  apple-tree  species ;  for 
whilst  the  latter,  thongh  tinted  with  aabdoed  colors,  is  rather  prettily 
wic^ated,  the  walnnt  species  is  a  plain  dnareons  or  aeh-gray  moth, 
with  its  markingB  so  obscnre  and  obsolete  that,  in  most  individnals, 
they  can  scarcely  be  detected.  I  have  before  me  at  the  present  rao- 
mentfive  specimens  of  the  I^yoita  nebula,  and  fifteen  of  the  P.Jv^- 
landii,  twelve  of  which  I  bred  from  larvse  taken  from  the  black-walnnt, 
and  three  are  irom  the  Walsh  cabinet,  marked  as  having  been  obtained 
from  the  hickory.  These  last  have  their  markings  rather  more  distinct 
than  those  from  the  black-walnnt,  bnt  much  less  eo  than  those  of  the 
gennine  ntivlo.  If  we  compare  the  P.  n^ulo  with  the  average  epeci- 
meneof  the  P. /u^fan<2w,  their  specific  identity  conld  scarcely  be  sns- 
pected.  Bat  if  we  take  the  best  developed  specimens  uf  the  latter,  and 
■dect  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  each  of  them,  we  can  make  np 
an  imaginary  individoal  which  wonld  present  a  considerable  similarity 
of  pattern  to  that  of  the  genuine  P.  nebulo. 

Bnt  it  is  in  the  habits  of  the  larvee,  and  the  form  and  mode  of  at- 
tachmentof  its  ease,  that  the  most  striking  differences  are  observed. 
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The  larrffi  themselves  are  small,  almost  naked  or  hairless  worms,  and 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  differing  only  slightly  in  size 
and  color ;  those  of  the  nebula  being  a  little  larger  and  nsnallj  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  while  those  of  the  juglandis  often  incline  to  a 
dull  green.  They  both  inhabit  cases  which  they  constrnct  of  web,  into 
which  is  compactly  woven  the  little  hard,  dry  particles  of  their  castings. 
The  cone  of  the  ndnUo  is  of  a  brown  color,  a  spiral  or  twisted  form, 
and  is  often  attached  by  its  whole  broad  side  to  the  twig.  That  of  the 
jvglcmdis  is  of  a  slate-black  color  and  more  compact  stmctare ;  of  a 
straight  form,  and  invariably  suspended  by  its  smaller  extremity.  The 
cases  of  the  TiebuLo  are  sometimes  attached  directly  to  the  twig,  lying 
around  it  in  a  spiral  form,  but  they  are  usually  found  in  companies,  or 
two  or  three  in  a  clump  of  crumpled  and  partially  eaten  leaves ;  but  in 
this  case  they  take  the  preeaution  to  anchor  their  cones  by  a  strong 
silken  cable  to  the  permanent  tw;ig  from  which  the  leaves  proceed. 

The  habits  of  the  larva  of  the  black-walnut  species  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  this.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  about  half  grown,  in  the 
spring,  it  leaves  the  twig  to  whidi  it  has  been  attached  through  the 
winter,  and  passes  out  upon  the  central  or  common*  leaf-stalk  of  the 
long  pinnate  leaves  of  the  black-walnut,  usually  to  about  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  suspends  its  case  invariably  between  the  bases  of  two 
opposite  leaflets,  and  these  it  draws  down  and  ties  together  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  roof  above  it.  Upon  these  leaves  it  feeds,  always  commenc- 
ing with  the  tips,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  connection  of  the  leaf  with 
the  stalk.  I  have  seen  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  larvse  in  their  cases, 
but  never  saw  but  one  on  the  same  leaf. 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  larva  takes  its  case  with  it, 
when  it  migrates,  or  leaves  it  and  constructs  a  new  one.  Mr.  Walsh 
speaks  of  the  larva  of  P.  neHmLo^  as  traveling  from  limb  to  limb,  and 
carrying  its  case  with  it  But  he  gives  no  details,  and  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  actually  seen  the  insect  so  migrating,  or  only  in- 
ferred that  it  did  so.  It  is  the  instinct  of  these  insects  to  tie  their  caaee 
securely  to  the  tree,  and  they  could  not  move  them  from  place  to  place 
without  an  elaborate  separation  ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  construct- 
ing a  new  cone,  I  have  repeatedly  proved  in  the  case  of  the  larve  of 
the  P.jtbgLandis^  by  taking  them  from  their  cones  and  placing  them 
naked  upon  another  leaf.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  they 
were  usually  found  to  have  constructed  or  commenced,  at  least,  a  new 
cone,  locating  it  in  the  ordinary  position,  at  the  junction  of  two  oppo- 
site leaflets. 
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ISfAlUSLkL  ABB  AMTOlCUXs  BBB^DIEB. 

The  I^yetia  fUlndo  may  be  called  a  troableBome,  rather  than  a  very 
noxioiiBiinBaet  They  always  render  the  treee  nns^htly  by  the  tufts 
of  Grnmpled  leaves  which  they  tie  together  and  partially  devour. ;  and 
tbey  KHBtetiBws  multiply  so  as  to  considerably  dautage  young  trees. 
If  they  «re  unnsiialfy  numerous  they  can  be  checked,  to  some  extent, 
by  Ifaiowiiig  aiiHdaksd  lime,  joap  ends^  or  Paris  green  water  upon  the 
trees;  not  by  any  direct  injury  to  them,  for  they  are  so  protected,  both 
by  their  cases  and  the  crumpled  leaves,  that  such  applications  could 
scaredy  reach  them«— but  by  rendering  the  foliage  distasteful  or  poison- 
ous to.  them.  But  Jthe  true  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  crumpled  leaves, 
with  theinelosed  larvsd,  in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  at  which  times 
they  form  conspicnous  objects  tqnm  the  leafless  trees. 

In  A  reoentarticle  uponlhis  insect,  in  the  '^Prairie  Farmer,"  by  Mr. 
B.D.  Wier,.  a  .very  good,  suggestion  is  made,  namely:  that  the  crum- 
pled leaves  and.  the  inclosed  worms  should  not  be, burned  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  batihat  they  should  be  taken  to.some  distance  from  the  fruit 
trees  which  they  are  known  to  infest,  and  there  left  unharmed.  The 
sasolt  will.be  that  the  worms  wUl  starv^  whilst  the  useful  parasites 
will  be  permitted  tojsscape.       • 

As  a. general  rule,  however,  they  may  he  safely  left  to  the  operation 
of  nalQxal  agendas*  Both  birds  and  parasitic  insects  prey  upon  them 
to  a  veiy  oonsiderable  extent.  Mr.  Walsh  reared  a  species  of  Tachina 
from  them,. but  said  helkad  detected  no  parasitic  Ichneumon-fly  infest- 
ing them.  I^st  winter  Mr»  B.  D.  Wier  sent  me  some  of  the  cones  of 
this  insect  infested  by  small  white  worms,  which  were  evidently  the 
larvss  of  some  Bym^Mjpterous  insect ;  and  in  the  summer  following, 
frem  abont  two  dozen  cones,  I  obtained  but  three  moths'  (July  7th,  12th 
and  16th).  The  rest  were  destroyed  by  parasites,  of  which  I  obtained 
tva  Icfaiieiunon^flies  of  the  same  species,  upward  of  a  dozen  individuals 
of  a  minute  Ohalds-fly,  and  three  specimens  of  a  small  species  of 
TcMma.  Sothat,  notwithstanding  their  natural  protections,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  thair  full  share  of  parasitic  enemies. 

Winter  birds  also  feed  upon  them.  Mr.  A.  B.  Whitney,  of  Franklin 
G^ve,  itat^  to  me  that  these  insects  have  been  .much  less  numerous 
in  his  nanery  of  late  years  than  formerly.  He  said  that  he  had 
often  seen  qoails  jump  two  feet  and  upwards  from  the  ground  and 
aeiae  the.erampled  leaves  in  which  these  worms  were  concealed,  and 
tfauft  he  had  seen  numbers  of  these  tufts  scattered  upon  the  ground 
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between  thc^  nnrserfr  rowsi  from  which  the  insects  had  been  peeked 
by  these  birds.  Mr.  Whitney  further  remarked  that  he  had  noticed 
that  a  considerable  fall  of  snow  would  give  the  qnails  a  vantage  ground 
which  enabled  them  to  obtain  those  worms  which  were,  ordinarily, 
above  their  reach. 

With  respect  to  the  parasites  of  the  P.  juglandis^  I  may  here  state 
that  I  have  bred  from  their  cones  two  distinct  species  of  Ichneumon- 
fly,  one  of  which  was  different  from  the  species  obtained  from  the 
Pkyoiia  nebula. 

m 

THB  QUESnOV  OF  SFBODIO  IDBBTITT.  • 

Whether  the  insects  here  described  (and  the  question  applies  equally 
to  many  otLer  similar  cases),  be  distinct  species,  or  only  plant  varieties 
of  the  same,  is  at  present  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  of  personal 
opinion.  The  question  could  be  definitely  settled  only  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, extending  through  a  long  period  of  time,  in  whieh  the  insects 
should  be  changed  from  one  kind  of  plant-food  to  the  other,  and  notice 
taken  whether  there  were  a  gradual  tendency  to  those  variations  which 

we  now  see  to  exist. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  variation  of  species  according  to  difference 
of  location,  food,  and  other  circumstances,  is  one  which  is  attracting 
much  attention  amongst  naturalists  at  the  present  day..  It  involves  the 
important  question  whether  there  really  be  in  nature  any  such  thing  as 
species,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term  ;  that  is,  whether  there 
be  any  definite  and  permanent  forms  which  have  existed  in  the  indefi- 
nite past,  subject,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to  slight  variation,  and  always 
tending  to  return  to  the  original  and  normal  type ;  or  wheth^  what  we 
call  species  are  only  varieties  of  a  comparatively  more  permanent  form, 
and  this  permanency  owing  simply  to  the  force  o{  circumstances,  and 
not  to  any  inherent  law  of  their  being. 

The  subject  is  also  of  interest  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
what  has  been  heretofore  known  as  the  development  theory,  but  which 
is  at  present  more  commonly  called  the  Darwinian  theory,  after  the 
name  of  its  most  able  and  popular  expounder.  Every  well^^ttested 
fact  which  shows  the  gradual  and  constant  change  of  organized  forms, 
tends  to  open  the  way  for  a  more  general  reception  of  this  theory,  by 
showing  that  our  pre-coneeived  notions  of  the  original  creation  of  spe- 
cies, esbcntially  in  the  forms  in  which  they  now  exist,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. But  this  id  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  profound  and  difflcoU 
questions  in  the  philosophy  of  natural  history.    It  has  been  our  object 
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here  only  to  carefally  observe,  and  put  on  record,  a  few  of  the  data 
upon  which  the  settlement  of  snch  questions  mast  nltimately  depend. 

DESOBIPTION. 

LeB{^  three-tenths  of  an  in^  Expanse  of  wings,  seven-tenths,  cinereous.  Top  of  the 
held,  collar  and  tegulse,  in  some  qieoimens,  almost  white.  Fore  wyigs  cinereous,  with  nearly 
the  basal  third  usually  paler;  a  large  triangular  blackish  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  costs,  just 
bejond  which  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  two  black  dots,  placed  transversely; 
about  ooe-fomih  from  the  end  of  the  wing  is  a-  very  obscure  blackish  double  bar,  and  still 
Bsuer  the  tip  an  obscure  row  of  blackish  dots ;  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  wing,  or  that  part 
which  Is  opposite  the  costs,  are  two  rather  large  pale  brick  colored  spots,  one  at  the  base  and 
tbe  other  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  tip.  Hind  wings  paler,  somewhat  dusky  towards  the  tip. 
Abdomen  inclining  to  pale'bnff,  more  or  less  distinctly  fasciate  with  black  at  the  bases  of  the 


JUl  tbe  above  eharaeters,  except  the  occasional  whitish  on  the  head  and  thorax  and  (he 
pikr  base  of  the  fore  wings,  are  found  much  more  conspicuously  on  the  Phyeita  nAulo,  In- 
deed, these  marks  are  usually  either  wholly  or  partially  indistinguishable  on  the  P.  jugUmdUy 
and  it  would  be  scaroely  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  insects  by  any  verbal  description,  if 
ws  ^  not  take  into  account  their  very  distinctive  characters  and  habits  in  the  larva  state. 
As  these  chaiactors  are  well  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figures,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  describe  them  more  fully  than  we  have  already  done  in  the  body  of  the  article.  We  may 
also  add,  as  a  pretty  constant  distinctive  mark  between  the  two  moths,  that  the  two  dots  on 
tbe  disk  of  the  upper  wing  in  P.jtiglancRi  almost  always  run  together  in  P.  nsfttcZo,  forming 
a  T^  short,  black,  transverse  bar. 

All  the  Ichnenmon-flies  which  I  bred  from  these  insects  I  passed  over  to  Mr.  Riley,  who 
will  describe  them  in  his  next  annual  report. 

The  Tachina-fly,  above  spoken  of  as  having  been  bred  from  the  larve  of  PhytUa  nebuh^  I 
describe  below. 
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Dipterous  PABAsm  or  Phtciti.  nebulo. 
{Tachina  {Exorittci) phydtcBy  n.  sp.) 

Xaii — ^Lengtli,  0.20  inch,  or  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  AntennsB  black;  third  joint  twite  as 
loog  as  the  second.  Eace  sUvery,  without  bristles  at  the  sides;  sides  of  the  front  with  a  dull 
gslden  tint,  beeoming  silvery  at  its  Junction  with  the  face;  the  middle  black  vitta  occupying 
a  little  more  than  half  of  the  interocuhir  space;  frontal  bristles^continued  down  the  face  to 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  Joints  of  the  antennae.  Palpi  blackish  brown, 
^es  haixy.  Thorax  black,  with  the  ordinary  cinereous  stripes  scarcely  perceptible.  Abdomen 
Uack,  varied  with  cinereous  at  the  bases  of  the  segments;  a  large  fulvous  spot  on  the  side  of 
lbs  sbdomen^  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  second  segment,  about  half  of  the 
tbifd,  sod  sometimes  a  small  spot  on  the  first;  bristles  on  the  middle,  as  well  as  at  the  end, 
if  the  second  and  third  segments.  Venation  of  the  wings  of  the  usual  type;  first  posterior 
eell  almost  closed  before  the  end  of  the  wing;  fourth  long  vein  slightly  curved  beyond  the 
t&gle;  fifth  long  vein  prolonged  to  the  margin;  hind  cross  vein  moderately  curved.  Tarsal 
dam  and  polviUI  unusually  long. 

FiiucB— A  single  specimen,  a  very  little  larger  than  the  others,  was  obtained  from  tbe  same 
lot  of  jPKiydto,  which  may  be  the  female  of  this  species.  It  differs  as  follows:  Front  broader. 
AsSeoBe  Inolining  to  brown.  The  cinereous  markings  on  the  body  more  distinct.  The  tip 
of  the  sbdomen  fulvooSi  but  without  the  frtlvous  spot  on  the  side,  and  with  the  tarsal  claws  of 
the  ssual  length. 
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Thifl  •pedes  appears  to  belong  to  the  sub-genui  Exoritta,  of  Meigen,  doaelj  allied  to  Ta- 
china  proper,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  having  the  eyes  hairy,  and  in  the  presence  of 
bristles  on  the  middle  of  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments,  as  well  as  at  their  poste- 
rior margins,  whilst  Tachina  has  only  the  latter. 

The  following  tablet  exhibits  the  distincdve  charaofeers  of  the  thtee  dOMly  allied  •id>|;eiiara» 
Tachina,  Exorista  and  L^ella: 

Third  joint  of  the  antenme  about  twice  as  long  as  the  second    Fftoe  nearly  vertical, 
with  few  or  no  bristles  at  the  sides. 

Eyes  naked.    Stout  bristles  at  the  hind  margin  only  of  the  second  and  third 

abdominal  segments Tacfafm, 

Eyes  hau7.    Stout  bristles  on  the  hind  margin  and  middle  of  the  abdomi- 
nal segments .' ••••' Ezoritta. 

Third  joint  of  the  antenn»  three  tunes  as  long  as  the  second.    Face  Obliqae,  bristled     ^ 
at  the  sides.    Eyes  generally  hairy.    Usually  two  bristles  on  the  middle  of  the 
second  and  third  abdominal  segments .- I^eUa. 


PERIODICAL  OIOADA. 

(  Cicada  Septendeeun,    Linn. ) 

Order  of  HOMOFTERA.    Family  of  Oioadjdm, 

Harris'  Treatise,  page  206;  Titers  First  Report,  page  88;  Riley's  First  Report^  page  18, 

The  ydar  1871  has  witnessed  one  of  the  periodical  returns  in  North' 
em  Illinois  and  the  borders  of  t^e  contigaous  States,  of  this  notorions  in- 
sect,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seventeen-year  Locoet. 

In  several  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  anomalous 
of  the  insect  tribes.  Its  unprecedented  longevity  in  its  larral  state 
and  subterranean  abode,  the  regular  periodicity  of  its  appearance,  and 
the  elaborate  and  systematic  deposition  of  its  eggs  in  the  twigs  of 
trees,  often  near  the  ^nmmit  of  forest  trees,  whilst  the  young  hatched 
from  them  live  exclusively  in  the  earth,  are  all  ca  culated  to  attach  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Cicada. 

The  history  and  habits  of  this  insect  after  it  has  emerged  from  the 
earth  and  assumed  its  winged  form,  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  traced 
by  the  authors  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  by  many 
other  observers.  To  those  authors  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  detailed 
account  of  this  insect.  We  shall,  in  the  present  article,  confine  ohf' 
selves  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  observations  made  during  the  aeaaon, ' 
and  especially  to  such  facts  as  bear  upon  unsettled  points  in  its  hiatory. 

GBOeBAPHIOAL  SAVGB. 

Amongst  the  many  remarkable  circumstances  in  fbe  history  of  the 
*reriodical  Cicada,  is  the  great  extent  of  country  in  which  they  have 
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at  one  time  or  another  preYailed.  Their  appearance  has  been  recorded , 
within  the  last  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United  States,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  on  the  East ;  North, 
to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin ;  South,  to  the  Gulf  States ;  West,  to  parts 
of  Kansas  a^d  Nebraska;  and  South-west,  to  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
And  as  it  is  now  known  that  during  all  the  intermediate  periods  these 
insects  are  maturing  under  ground,  at  the  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half 
to  six  feet,  we  most  condnde  that  all  parts  of  the  country  where  trees 
smtable  for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs  have  grown,  are,  at  all  times,  un- 
dermined by  the  larv^  or  grubs  of  this  insect,  in  different  stages  of  de- 
veLopmeiit  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  they  are  equally 
abundant  in  all  places. 

Sometimes  two  broods  appear  in  different  sections  of  tihe  oojantry  in 
the  same  year.  These  have  been  described  as  the  brood  of  such  a  year. 
Bat  it  is  evident  that  when  these  insects  prevail  in  two  or  mor^  places, 
renote  from  each  oiher^  they  must  constitute  distinct  broods,  and 
shoold  be  deeignated  by  their  locality  in  connection  with  the  year. 

NI7MBBS  AKD  DEPOSITION  OF  EGOS. 

The  egge  of  the  locust  are  laid  in  the  twigs  of  all  deciduous  trees, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  evergreens.  They  are  deposited  in 
grooves,  out  through  the  bark  and  into  the  soUd  wood  of  the  twig,  by 
tiie  finely  saw^toothed  ovipositor  of  the  female  insect.  In  performing 
this  operation  she  clings  to  the  twig,  with  her  back  downward,  and 
consequently  lays  her  eggs  in  the  under  side  of  the  twig.  Without 
dianging  her  position  she  cuts,  or  rather  saws,  two  grooves,  side  by 
■de,  but  slight^  diverging  at  their  further  extremitiee,  leaving  a 
wedge-shaped  partition  of  wood  between  the  two  cells.  When  thrust 
into  the  twig,  the  ovipositor  throws  up  a  little  bundle  of  finely  sepa- 
rated woody  fibres,  free  at  one  extremity,  which  secures  a  passage  for 
Ae  young  insects,  by  preventing  the  bark  from  closing  over  the  eavity — 
just  as  the  surgeon  prevents  an  opened  abcess  from  closing  too  soon,  by 
placing  a  linen  tent  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  The  female  deposits 
abont  a  dozen  oblong  whitish  eggs,  less  than  4he  twelfth  of  an  ineh 
long,  in  each  cell,  placing  them  two  and  two,  at  an  angle  of  about  46°, 
lapping  upon  each  other,  and  pointing  towards  the  loose  and  open  end 
of  the  splintered  fibres,  directly  under  which  they  are  placed.  After 
filling  the  two  cavities  with  eggs,  she  moves  on  a  few  steps  and  maizes 
two  other  cavities,  and  so  on  till  her  store  of  eggs  is  exhausted.  The 
nnmber  of  eggs  fadd  by  each  female  is  about  four  hundred.    In  those 
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which  I  have  dissected  I  have  found  them  to  vary  from  three  hondred 
and  eighty  to  four  hundred  and  twenty. 

TIME  AND  OOKBITIONB   05*  HATOHINO. 

Mr.  Kiley  states  that  in  the  region  of  Saint  Louis  the  eggs  of  the 
Seventeen-year  Cicada  hatch  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  Ist  of  August. 
In  the  latitude  of  Chicago  some  of  them  remain  unhatched  a  month,  at 
least,  later.  On  the  24th,  and  again  on  the  28th,  of  August,  I  saw  in- 
dividuals in  the  act  of  hatching,  though  in  most  instances  only  empty 
egg  shells  could  be  found. 

As  the  young  locusts  obtain  their  subsistence  not  on  the  tree  but  in 
the  earth,  and  as  many  of  the  twigs  stung  by  the  parent  insects  break 
off  and  fall  to  the  ground,  carrying  the  eggs  with  them,  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  this  constitutes  a  part  of  the  natural  economy 
of  the  insect ;  but  this  supposition  proves  to  be  erroneous.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  that  in  the  twigs  which  die,  whether  they  ftik 
to  the  ground  or  hang  upon  the  tree,  the  eggs  do  not  oome  to  maturity^ 
the  moisture  of  the  growing  twig  seeming  to  be  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs. 

Upon  examining  the  eggs  in  many  twigs,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
I  found,  quite  uniformly,  that  in  the  living  twigs  the  young  had  hatched 
and  gone,  leaving  only  the  white  membranous  envelopes  behind,  whilst 
in  the  dead  twigs  the  eggs  were  unhatched,  somewhat  shrunken,  and 
of  a  pale-brownish  or  amber  color.  Some  exceptional  cases  are  seen^ 
where  vacant  eggs  shells  are  found  in  dead,  twigs ;  but  these  cases  can 
be  plausibly  explained,  upon  the  supposition  that  though  the  twigs  ul- 
timately perished  they  retained  their  vitality  long  enough  to  perfect 
the  enclosed  eggs.  The  sound  egg,  when  near  the  time  of  hatching^ 
can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  abortive  eggs^  not  only  by  their 
whiter  color,  but  more  definitely  by  the  presence  of  two  distinct  dark- 
red  spots  at  one  extremity,  which  are  produced  by  the  eyes  of  the  en^ 
closed  insect  showing  through  the  thin  envelope. 

The  death  of  the  twig  is  caused  simply  by  the  mechanical  violence 
done  to  them  in  the  act  of  depositing.  Accordingly  it  is  usually  only 
the  small  terminal  part  of  a  twig  that  perishes,  whilst  the  stouter  basal 
part,  which  is  proportionately  less  damaged,  survives. 

These  insects  also  sometimes,  but  rarely,  perish  in  the  egg  from  the 
opposite  cause,  namely :  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  twig  in  which  they 
are  deposited.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  thrifty  young  apple-trees, 
and  in  twigs  of  considerable  sixe,  usually  as  large  as  a  man's  finger, 
where  the  injury  caused  by  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  has  not  been  sof- 
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fiiaent  to  cheek,  materiallyt  the  growth  of  the  branch.  In  gach  cases 
the  twigs  grow  so  rapidly  that,  in  the  conrse  of  the  month  which  inter- 
▼enes  between  the  time  of  the  laying  and  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  the 
woimd '  heals  completely  over,  the  tent  of  splinters  is  nearly  or  quite 
ever  grown,  and  the  young  insects  never  emerge  from  the  eggs,  being 
sndosed  in  a  Uying  sepolchre. 

LASYAL  HIBTOBT. 

Of  the  protracted  subterranean,  life  of  these  insects  in  their  larva 
state,  of  the  natnre  of  their  food,  the  depth  to  which  they  usually  pene- 
trate, and  the  extent  of  their  underground  migrations,  we  know  almost 
notluDg.  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  past  record 
upon  this  snbject : 

In  the  year  1846  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  of  Germantown,  Penn., 
found  a  number  of  locusts  in  their  larva  state,  and  varying  from  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  attached  to  the  roots  of  some  Ian* 
guishing  pear  trees.'  Sut  if  this  is  their  habit,  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
aimilar  observations  have  been  made  by  others.  And  the  statement 
that  an  insect  so  regular  in  its  development  as  the  Oicada  was  found  of 
such  difierent  sizes,  would  render  the  identity  of  the  insect  question- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  well  kno?m  accuracy  of  this  lady  in  her  ento- 
mological observations. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Kennicott,  of  West  Northfield,  Illinois,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Fitch  that  in  following  down  a  foot  or  more,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  roots  of  several  trees  and  shrubs,  the  twigs  of  which  had  been 
badly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  locusts  of  the  previous  year,  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  the  insects.  But  this  is  only  negative  testimony,  and  the 
insects,  at  this  period,  must  have  been  so  small  that  they  might  have 
been  easily  overlooked. 

Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  o)F  Baltimore,  who  made  extensive  observations 
upon  these  insects,  held  the  opinion  that  these  grubs  subsist  exclusively 
Qpon  the  moisture  which  exudes  from'  the  surface  of  the  vegetables  radi- 
cles which  permeate  the  earth. 

He  says,  "It  takes  its  food  from  the  surface  of  these  roots  by  means 
of  duree  exceedingly  delicate  capillaries  or  hairs  which  project  from  the 
tube  of  the  snout,  and  sweep  over  the  surfitce,  gathering  up  the  minute 
drops  of  moisture.  This  is  its  only  food.  The  niode  of  taking  it  can 
be  seen  with  a  good  glass.'' 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  method,  or  extent,  or  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Smith's  obs'ertations,  but  if  the  above  account  is  correct,  the  way 
in  which  thia  insect  takes  its  food  is  as  anomalous  as*  many  other  por- 
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tiooB  of  its  history.  The  only  instance  that  I  know  ot^  in  the  history 
of  insects,  at  all  resembling  it,  is  the  lapping  of  the*  honey  «f  fl<ywefB 
by  some  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

As  Dr.  Smith  is  the  only  one  who  has  recorded  any  observations  np- 
on  the  larval  history  of  these  insects,  I  will  extract  a  few  additional 
items  of  interest  from  his  account,  more  especially  as  his  observationB^ 
are  not  published  in  any  work  of  ordinary  reference.  He  says  that 
they  occupy  oblong  cells  in  the  earth,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length, 
in  which  the  insect  freely  moves.  When  the  food  to  which  this  cell 
gives  access  is  exhausted,  the  insect  moves  gradually  into  fresh  earth 
by  digging  from  one  end  of  its  cell  and  throwing  the  loose  earth  back 
into  the  other  end.  The  depth  to  which  they  usually  penetrate  into  the 
earth  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  One  of  my  correspond- 
ents who  plowed  op  large  numbers  of  them  in  the  spring,  found  that  he 
could  trace  their  holes  down  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  Dr.  Smith 
states  that  he  has  frequently  found  them  from  one  to  two  and  ahalf 
fe^t  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  there  are  many  well  at- 
tested cases  on  record  of  their  being  found  from  three  to  six  feet, 
and  in  one  case  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The  following  additional 
cases  have  con]^e  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Oharles  W.  Woolston  stated 
to  me  that  he  found  them  six  feet  under  ground  whilst  digging  a  road- 
way through  the  side  of  a  hilL  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Haskell,  of  Bockford,  saw 
them  come  up  through  the  bottom  of  a  cellar  in  the  latter  part  of 
April.  And  Dr.  N.  S.  Read,  of  Ohandlersville,  in  Oass  county,  writes, 
that  whilst  examining  some  mounds  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  in  the  spring,  he  found  fully  grown  grubs  of  the  Cioada  five  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Searls  gave  me  the  following  more  explicit  statement. 
Wbilst  digging  a  vault  in  connection  with  /one  of  the  publio  school 
houses  in  this  town,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1868,  he  found  the  lo- 
cust grabs  four  feet  from  the  surface.  The  ground  was  so  hard  that  it 
had  to  be  loosened  with  a  pick  axe.  The  grubs  were  nearly  fully 
grown,  rather  softer  and  paler  than  the  mature  grubs,  but  active  and 
apparently  in  good  condition.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  three 
years  before  the  period  of  their  maturity.  The  date  of  the  observation 
is  also  worthy  of  particular  notice  as  it  serves  to  fill  an  important  gap 
in  their  history.  In  the  accounts  of  these  cases  it  has  usually  been 
omitted  to  state  the  time  of  year  when  the  observations  were  made,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  left  in  doubt  whether  the  insects  had  probably 
retired  to  these  depths  for  winter  quarters,  or  were  living  and  feeding 
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ao  far  under  gioand  in  the  active  period  of  ttie  year.  The  latter  most 
1)6  mppoaed  to  h&Te  been  the  case,  in  the  proeent  instaDce,  the  ineecta. 
lumiig  been  found  as  early  as  the  fifth  of  September  Soch  facts,  taken 
in  oenaefikion  with  the  ciircmnstmce  thAt  vegelatipa  does  not  usually 
appssr  te  ^uffec  from  th^jr.  subterranean  feeding,  go  to  show  that  their 
woal  range  ia  several  feet,  below  the  snriiAce.  !3ut  this  only,  l^ves.  thd 
oatni^e  of  thdir  {bed  inyolved  in  the?  greater  uncertainty. 

Soeh  aceonnta  as  these  are  very  unsatisfactory,  but  they  may  serve. 
to  draw  attention  tio  those  parts  of  the.  Cicada's  history  which  most^ 
itmd  in  need  of  eineidfitifm, 

TDOB  OF  APFEAKAHOIS  AJXD  DiSAPPBABAlfOB. 

A  period,  of  from. five  to  six.  weeks  coyefs  1;he.  whole  time  in  which? 
ths  Oioadaa  are  seen  in  their  perfect  or  win^d  state.  At  the  time  of 
the  appeanmce  of  the  more  seuthem  brood  in  1868^  Mr.  Biley  stateci 
Sat  he  8«w  the  first  Oicada,  on  the  32d  of  May,  and  that  none  were  tOt 
be  aaen  after  the  fourth  of  July.  My  obs^vation  of  the  northern  brood, 
eoineides  afaaost  precisely  with  this—- having  seen  the  first  on  M%y  SSd,^ 
sad  the  kiat  on  t^  Ist  of  July*  Mv.  ^ier  wrote  to  me  that  he  fixsj^ 
law  them  on  southern  exposures,  at  Laeou,  on  the  19th  of  May.  Dr. 
Siaith  states,  that  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  their  time  of  emer- 
gence from  the  ground' was  from  the  30th  to  the  25th  of  May,  thue  coi^ 
letpondiDg.precisel'y  with  the  periods  recorded  above,  and  showing  a 
lenBarkaUe  uniformity  in  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  different  lati- 
tades,  and  rennto  looditiee.  Straggling  individuals,  however,  continue 
ts  emeige  long  after  their  general  appearanoQ.  I  saw  instances  of  thia 
ai  late  ae  the  IStb  aotd  the  17th  of  Jane. 

0SOOBAPHIOAL  BXTEI7T  OF  THB  BBOOD  OF  1871. 

A  good  dei^  of  interest  has  heretofore  been  taken  by  others  as  well 
ai  entomologists,  in  tracing  the  geographical  outlines  of  the  different 
broods  of  the  soMwUed  17-year  locust  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  one 
of  the  special  dutiea  of  the  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois,  in  the  season 
rf  1871,  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  range  of  the  present 
laood,  and  to  make  a  reoord  of  it»  whi^h  may  be  consulted  by  those  who 
maj  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  seventeen  years  hence.  I  have, 
tfaersfere^  entered  into  a  somewhat  eiLtensive  correspondence  upon  thia 
nlject,  with  persons  in  difi^rent  parts  of  this  and  the  neighboriog 
Btstes.  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  results  of  these 
inqoiries: 
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In  the  << Prairie  Farmer''  for  Jalj  S9th,  a  brief  ontliiie  of  the  loenst 
range  was  published  by  Mr.  Sael  Foster,  of  MoBoati&e,  Iowa ;  bat  in 
this  outline,  as  Mr.  Foster  himself  stated,  many  gaps  were  1^  nndeter- 
mined.  I  have  found  Mr.  Foster's  outline  to  be,  in  the  main,  correct, 
and  have  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gaps  which  he  left.  I  will  take 
the  same  starting  point  with  Mr.  Foster,  namely,  the  junction  of  the 
Iowa  river  with  the  Mississippi,  in  Louisa  county,  Iowa.  Thence,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  following  the  eastern  branch  known  as  the 
Cedar  river,  as  far  north  as  about  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wisoonsin 
river.  Thence  east,  in  about  the  same  line  of  latitude  to  Lake  Miehi* 
gan,  following  the  Wisconsin  river  so  far  as  it  lies  in  this  line,  thus 
leaving  out  the  northernmost  counties  of  Iowa,  and  including  the  two 
lower  tiers  of  counties  of  Wisconsin.  Thence,  southemly  around  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  taking  in  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Indiana,  as  fiur  south  as  the  Kankakee  river.  If  they  extended  at  all 
into  Michigan,  it  could  only  have  been  a  little  over  the  line,  as  advices 
from  Kalamazoo,  and  from  two  witnesses  in  Benton  Harbor,  agree  in 
certifying  that  no  locusts  were  seen  in  those  localities.  Thence,  taking 
our  departure  from  about  the  point  where  the  Kankakee  river  crossee 
the  Indiana  border,  the  locust  line  takes  a  southwestemly  direction 
through  Iroquois  county,  till  it  strikes  the  head  waters  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Ohampaign  county.  From  this 
point,  the  Sangamon  river  seems  to  have  formed  very  nearly  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  locust  range.  By  looking  upon  a  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  river  takes,  first,  a  southwestemly  and  then  a  westemly  direc- 
tion, till  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  southernmost  limit  of  these  insects.  Thence,  the  locust 
line  continues  to  follow  the  river,  first  northernly,  through  Menard 
county,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  said  county,  and  then  west  on  the 
dividing  line  between  Cass  and  Mas6n  counties,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Illioois  river.  From  this  point  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gap  in  the 
locust  line  until  we  reach  the  southem  part  of  Peoria  county,  a  little 
below  the  entrance  of  the  Mackinaw  river,  in  Tazewell  county,  into  the 
Illinois,  where  the  locusts  were  abundant  From  the  southern  point 
of  Peoria  county  the  line  strikes  northwest,  taking  in  the  northeast  cor* 
ner  of  Fulton  county,  and  continuing  through  Knox  county  on  about  a 
line  with  the  citjf  of  Galesburg,  where  only  a  few  locusts  were  aeen. 
Thence  north,  to  the  eastern  border  of  Meroer  county,  and  thence  west, 
through  the  middle  of  Mercer  county,  following,  in  the  main,  the  oooise 
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of  the  Edwards  river  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  month  of  the  Iowa  river,  which  was  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  only  gap  in  this  outline,  of  any  considerable  extent,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  is  the  one  above  referred  to,  between  the  Sangamon  river  on 
the  Boath,  and  the  Mackinaw  river  in  Tazewell  county,  on  the  north— 
the  average  course  of  this  last  named  river  being  about  on  a  line  with 
the  southern  point  of  Peoria  county,  and  the  intervening  space  embra- 
cing tbe  whole  of  Mason  county.  This  gap  is  the  more  remarkable  at 
first  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  blufb  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois  river  are 
veil  wooded,  and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  form  a  natural  continuation 
of  the  locust  range.  The  first  explanation  that  occurred  to  me  of  this 
break  in  \he  line,  was  in  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  locality. 
Mr.  J.  Codirane,  of  Havana,  Mason  county,  in  his  communications  to 
me  upon  this  subject,  speaks  of  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil,  and  sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Stephen  Tompkins,  of  Avon,  Fulton  county,  who  is  an 
old  resident  of  this  county,  and  who  has  often  traversed  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, described  to  me  more  particularly  the  character  of  this  section. 
fie  stated  that  from  the  southern  point  of  Peoria  county  to  BeardstoWn, 
six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sangamon  river,  the  soil  is  very  sandy 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  less  so  on  the  west  side.  At 
Beardstown  the  soil  changes,  becoming  more  intermixed  with  loam, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  few  locusts  were  seen  at  this  place,  though 
it  lies  somewhat  below  the  locust  line.  The  supposition  was  that  the 
locust  grubs  do  not  find,  in  this  sandy  soil,  the  kind  of  subterranean 
vegetation  upon  which  it  is  their  nature  to  subsist.  But  the  correctness 
of  this  explanation  was  disproved  by  subsequent  correspondence  with 
Hr.  Oochrane,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  was  an  abundant  brood  of 
locusts  in  Mason  county  a  number  of  years  ago,  about  the  year  1859 
or  1800— as  nearly  as  he  can  recollect — and  that  the  groves  and  thickets 
of  what  is  known  as  the  black-jack  oak,  were,  in  particular,  badly  cut  up 
by  them.  Mn  Tompkins  also  spoke  of  a  visitation  of  locusts  in  Fulton 
eounty,  about  ten  years  a^.  Both  these  gentlemen,  undoubtedly,  refer 
to  the  brood  of  1861,  J%e  records  show  that  there  was  a  brood  of 
keusts  in  this  year,  which  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  including 
the  northern  border  of  Missouri  and  the  southern  border  of  Iowa,  and 
siteuding  across  the  middle  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  line  of 
McDonough,  Fulton,  Mason,  and  Ohampaign  counties.  So  that  it 
woidd  seem  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  absence  of  locusts  in  Mason 
eounty  in  tiie  year  1871,  is  the  pre-occupation  of  this  territory  by 
another  and  perhaps  older  brood. 
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It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  giving  t^p  above  locnst  range  I 
have  often  referred  to  rivers  as,  formiiig  i^  boundaries.  It,  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  t)iat  it  is  not  the  rivers,  thems^ ves,  but  the  wood 
which  skirt  their  banks^  which  really  qonstitates  the  boundary. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  places  within  this  outline  were  equally 
infested  by  these  insects.  Every  one  who  traveled  through  this  ex- 
tensive region  during  their  active  period  must  h%ve  remarked  that  the 
locusts  were  much  moro.  abundant  in  some  places  than  in  others,  even 
where  the  supply  of  timber  was  equally  abundant.  I  heard  of  several 
curious  instances  of  their  being  abundant  at  on^e  end  of  a  long  grove, 
and  almost  wanting  at  the  other. 

Neither  mnst  it  be  understood  thi^t  no  locusts  were  seen  ogtside  of 
this  range.  The  locust-line  is  not  a  simple  ud  straight  one,  but  mora 
or  less  zig-zag,  being  necessarily  much  governed  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  timber  which  constitutes  t|ie  neural  diq^osijiory  of  the 
nsects'  eggs.  Stragglers  have  often  been  seen  many  miles  out  upon 
the  prairie,  having  been  driven,  sometimeSi  by  high  ^nds,  and  pos- 
sibly being  impelled  by  an  instinct  to  extend  theic  borders. 

I  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Korthem  Illinpis  brood  of 
locusts  of  1871  meets  and  interlocks  more  or  lesp  with  the  Sothern  Illi- 
nois brood  of  1868,  which  also  extended  further  ea^t,  into  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Ohampaign  county,  in  Illinois,  which  lies  on  the  dividing 
line,  seeln^  to  belong  more  to  the  southern  than  the  northern  brood,  in- 
asmuch as  but  few  locusts  were  seen  in  this  county  in  1871,  and  these 
mostly  in  the  northwestern  part,  whilst  all  the  soQtbem  half  of  the 
county  was  densely  infested  by  them  M^  1868. 

I  take  thia  opportim^  t^o  expre|^  r^j  tba^^  to  the  ni^nj  persona 
jrho  have  assisted  nae  in  this  ^i^uirj,  wd  pjk^l  whose  authority 
the  above  statements  are  n^ade.  I  d^m  it  just  find  prp^er  to  give  the 
names  of  theee^  individuals  ix^  their  geographical  prder.  S^el  Foster, 
(tf  Muecatine^  Iowi> ;  Qharlep  W.  Lilli^^t  Indi^p^i^denpe^  Iowa ;  J.  L. 
Bndd,  Oedar  ^^apids,  lowi^ ;  Poat^fpiister  of  t't^nsing,  in  Northeastern 
Iowa;  Dr^  ^obn  Qonant)  Prairie  du  Pbien,  Wisfoonsin;  Morroyr  an<i 
Brother,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  L.,  Oi^pifield,  Beaton  Hatrbor,  Michigan ; 
Judge  David  Turner,  Qrowu  Foiat,|  Inciiaua ;  J,  B.  Dodge,  Waraaw,^ 
Indiana;  Dr.  J.  H.  Loogbri^ge, Rensselaer,  l^ndiana;  P.  D.  Hammond^ 
LaFayette,  Indiana;  B.  N.  Mc^iastry,  Kankakee,  Illinois;  L.  H. 
Fairohild,  DanvUle,  lUinoia;  J.  E.  Paxks,  Tqloio,  Illinois;  E.  Da^J* 
Tuscola,  lUinois ;  Prof:  BurriU  and  Dr.  Howard,  Qhainpaign,  Illinoja ; 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Decatur,  Illinois ;  Pro£  J.  B.  Turner,  Jaci^onviUe« 
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T.  Snyder,  Yirginiai  Oass  eonntyi  Illinois;  J.  Oochrane,  Hayanai 
Mason  county,  Illinois ;  Postmaster  of  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois ; 
Postmaster  of  Farmington,  Fulton  county,  Illinois ;  Stephen  Tomp- 
kins,  Fulton  county,  Illinois;  Dr.  A.  6.  Humphrey,  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois ;  Tyler  HcWhorter,  Aledo,  Mercer  county,  Illinois. 

The  Periodical  Oicada  cannot  be  considered,  in  a  practical  point  of 
Tiew,  as  an  insect  of  very  serious  character.  Even  if  the  injury 
caused  by  them  were  more  severe  than  it  is,  the  long  period  which  in- 
tervenes -between  their  tuocessive  appearances,  would  reduce  them  to 
tiie  rank  of  not  inore  than  a  (bird  dass  noxious  insect.  The  damage 
done  by  "ttiem,  as  a  general  rule,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  pretty 
severe  twig>pruning,  which  is  out  grown  in  a  year  or  two,  by  trees  of 
cofnsiderable  eiae.  But  young  nursery  and  ordiard  trees  are  often 
severely  cut  up  by  them,  and  sometimes  killed  outright  * 

All  attempts  to  check  or  drive  away  the  locusts  after  they  have  made 
their  appearance,  have  proved  futile.  The  only  practical  rale  of  any 
importance  respecting  the^  is,  to  avoid  planting  a  nursery  or  young 
orchard  upon  cleared  land,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  timber  land,  where  it  is 
known  by  ezpenence,  Hmt  these  inseoks  will  mske  their  appearance  in 
a  few  years. 


INSECTS  INTOEIonS  TO  THE  PEAK  TREE. 


EiflmtaiMM, — PijUa  Pjii — a,  pnpt,  Bbowing  the  mukr  aide ;  b,  upper  alda  of  ume 

THE  PEAR  FLEA-LOUSE. 

{Pi^aa  iyi,  Llnnf) 
Older  of  HOHOPTSRA.    ramH/  of  VSTULSDS. 

Whilat  Tisiting  tbe  frsit  farm  of  Mr.  Parker  Earle,  of  Sonth  Pass,  on 
tbe  first  of  June,  m;  attentJon  was  called  to  the  sicklj  cocditioD  of  some 
of  his  yonag  pear  trees,  apparently  canaed  bj  a  leakage  of  sap  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  in  some  instances  mnning  down,  the  branches  and 
tmok  to  the  gronnd. 

Mr.  Earle  had  6xan>ined  hie  trees  a  nnmber  of  times  for  the  pnrpose 
of  discovering  the  canse  of  this  mischief,  but  on  account,  as  it  alter- 
wards  appeared,  of  the  very  small  siee  and  concealed  position  of  the 
real  culprit,  he  had  failed  to  detect  it.  Upon  tnming  my  attention 
particularly  to  the  points  from  which  the  flow  of  sap  seemed  to  origi- 
nate, and  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens,  I  discoyered,  imbedded  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaf-stalks,  and  immersed  in  tbe  exuding  sap,  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  minnte,  louse-like  insects,  which  were  evidently  the  causa 
of  the  injnry.  I  afterwards  captured  a  few  of  the  mature  or.  winged 
insects  which  furnished  the  due  to  their  name  and  character.  They 
belong  to  the  Homopterons  tienns  I^Ua  of  G^eoffroy,  and  are  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  a  species  eqaatly  injurious  to  the  pear 
tree  in  Europe,  to  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  Chtrmea  I)fri, 
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Dr.  BAiris  giv6B  •  short  aocoont  of  the  damage  produced,  probably 
by  theiame  spedee,  in  MassaohasettSi  between  tiie  years  188  i  and  1838 
iodoflivei  and  speaks  of  one  individnal  who  lost  several  hundred  pear 
trees  from  this  eaose.  No  reoerd  however  has  heretofore  been  made  of 
its  appearance  in  the  Western  States. 

The  following  additional  parUonlars  in  the  habits  of  this  insect  were 
snbseqnently  oommnnicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Earle,  under  date  of  July  10: 

**I  fiiflt  observed  the  gtrange  ezudAtion  of  sap  on  the  leaTes  of  my  pear  treee  about  the 
■iidb  of  lUy,  notleiiig  it  flnt  upon  the  Dachesa  d'Angouleme  Tariety.  After  a  few  days  the 
ii\jiii7  seenied  to  extend  to.erery  leaf  of  every  tree  of  that  variety  in  the  orchard,  and  to  a 
\m  general  extent,  inrolving  the  Howell,  Bartlett,  and  Lawrence  varieties.  The  sap  exaded 
most  seriooaly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  was  found  in  gjobules,  scattered  over  the  sur- 
bee  of  moat  of  the  leaves,  slowly  drying  away  to  a  sticky  sirup.  All  growth  was  at  once  ar- 
lesled,  iod  the  tieea  lost  a  portion  of  their  leaves,  amounting,  la  some  oases,  to  more  than  a 
quiter  of  the  foltage.  Tlie  extent  of  their  ravages  was  about  as  great  at  the  time  of  your 
lint,  on  tlie  first  of  June,  as  at  any  time  thereafter.  J  saw  no  particular  change  for  a  week 
or  10,  wlien  we  had  a  heavy  rain,  after  which  they  appeared  less  numerous.  But  whether  the 
little  pests  were  destroyed  by  the  rain,  or  had  just  then  reached  the  edd  of  thei^  destructive 
Ciiear,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  The  whole  term  of  their  visible  depredations  in  my  oroluod 
was  a  little  less  tiian  one  month.  I  find  that  my  neighbors  sufiered  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  ahoit  the  same  extent,** 

Many  species  of  insects  are  fonnd  inhabiting  the  two  continents, 
which  are  so  similar  to  each  other,  that  they  have  been  denominated 
rspresentatiTe  species.  The  increased  facilities  of  communication  are, 
e?ery  year,  bringing  new  instances  of  this  kind  to  the  knowledge  of 
eotomologista,  in  which  insects  that  have  long  been  supposed  to  be  pe- 
ealiar  to  one  country,  are  found  repeated  in  the  other,  with  no  greater 
nriation  than  species  are  known  to  undergo,  in  their  own  country,  from 
s  change  of  food,  locality,  and  other  circumstances.  Whether  these  in- 
sects are  really  distinct  species  or  modified  descendants  from  a  common 
origin,  is  one  of  those  obstmse  questions  in  natural  history,  which,  with 
oar  present  knowledge,  we  are,  in  many  cases,  unable  to  decide.  But 
where  the  species  in  question  are  known  to  subsist  upon  the  common 
froit-trees  or  vegetables,  and  where  their  transportation  can  be  easily 
explained,  the  best  course  would  seem  to  be  to  assume  their  identity, 
imless  the  differences  are  important  and  of  a  decidedly  organic  charac- 
ter. One  of  these  instances  is  furnished  by  the  little  insect  now  under 
consideration.  From  a  comparison  of  the  few  specimens  of  the  winged 
insect  in  my  possession,  with  such  descriptions  of  the  European  insect 
as  I  have  access  to,  I  should  be  led  to  regard  them  as  different  species ; 
bot  a  colored  figure  of  the  Pm/Uapyri  of  Europe,  by  the  accurate  hand 
of  Mr.  Westwood,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Biley,  resembles  my 
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Bi^imens  to  nearly  in  edlofing,  ftnd  i9o  ptisc&ly  &i  tbe'vemtiim  of  tbe 
wingB,  that  I  do  not  feeV  authorized  in  iDonsidering  oar  inseet  as  «  dia- 
tinct  species,  withont  farther  InrMtigatlon,  ' 

I  will  briefly  direct  attention  to  Aofie  points  in  whMi  ttte^dtocDepaney 
eeems  to  exist 

M.  Eollar,  a  Germaii  anther  of  good  standiiig,  desoribea'  the  rExuropean 
-insect  as  varying  somewhat  in  its  hues  at  different  fleasone  of  the  year, 
bnt  as  haying,  when  in  its  fallestmatnrityi-the  head  and  ^thorax  of  an 
orange  or  a  orimson  color,  shaded  with  blade  in  <^  jiude,  the^abdomea 
green,  and  the  wings  snow-white. 

Oar  species  is  also  of  a  deep  orange-red  color,  bat  the  thorax  is  not 
merely  shaded,  bat  diatinctly  striped  with  black,  aa  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed fignre.    The  abdomen,  at  leaat  in  the  dried  speoimeQ,  is  Uaok- 
i^h-brown,  and  the  wingsare  clear,  and  in  no  seo»e  snow-^hite. 

The  common  habit  of  the  Iary»  and  pap»  of  oar  species  of  nestling 
in  the  a^dls  of  the  leaf-etalks,  and  thus  escaping  observation,  1  do  not 
find  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  speeiea. 

In  cotisideration  of  the  economic  importanoe  of  tibiB  iiHMiot,aEnd  of 
the  interesting  position  which  it  holds  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it 
might  be  appropriately  designated  by  the  specific  name  of  tumneana^ 
if  it  shoald  be  decided  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

I  will  not  oocnpy  more  space  by  a  minnte  descripti<m  of  these inseots, 
bat  refdr  the  reader  to  t^e  figares  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  uriiieh 
exhibit  the  insect  in  both  its  perfect  and  preparatory  stages,  greatty . 
magnified. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  my  specimens  of  the  winged  insect 
not  being  safflciently  well  preserved  to  be  correctly  fignred,  I  hate  , 
made  use  of  a  cut,  taken  from  a  specimen  from  -Massachaedtls,  whieh 
is  presamed  to  represent  the  same  species. 


INSECTS  INJIFBiOirS  TO  THE  PLUM. 


THE  SMALL  BRONZE  FLEA-BEETLE. 

(  SaiHea  Tiehinet.    LinzL  ) 
Order  of  COLEOPTBBA.  Family  of  Ohbtboicxlidjb. 

These  pretty  little  beetles  are  found  upOQ  seVeral  kiods  of  fruit  trees, 
early  in  the  spring,  eating  roundish  holes  throngh  the  leaves,  and  some- 
times destroying  the  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

They  are  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  ooppery- 
brown  or  bronze  color.  In  the  Walsh  Cabinet  were  specimens  re- 
ferred to  this  species,' of  a  beantifnl  metallio  green.  Like  others  of 
dieir  genns,  they  have  very  stont  hind  thighs  which  enable  them  to 
•Up  out  of  sight,  when  distarbed.  From  their  appearance  so  early  in 
the  season,  it  is  evident  that  like  many  other  of  the  leaf-beetles,  they 
Ubernate  in  the  perfect  state. 

They  are  seen  upon  the  plum,  the  apple  and  the  pear,  and  they  seem 
to  be  partial  to  the  tender  foliage  of  the  suckers  which  spring  np 
tromid  the  base  of  the  trank.  I  have  seen  the  foliage  and  the  blos- 
soms of  the  plum  tree,  in  particular,  so  riddled  by  these  iasects  as  to 
attrset  notice  from  a  distance,  and  to  a  suffident  extent  to  entitle  this» 
•pedes  to  a  place  on  the  list  of  what  may  be  called  the  minor  noxious 
insects.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
ApriL  On  the  6th  of  May  they  were  seen  pairing,  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  month  they  hiid  mostly  disappeared,  hatving,  no  doubt, 
Idd  their  eggs  and  perished,  as  is  the  generJEd  course  of  insects  after  hav- 
in/i:  provided  for  a  future  generation.  I  examined  the  infested  trees 
isferal  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  but  failed  to  discover  either 
die  eggs  or  the  larvse  of  the  insects.  Should  these  insects  beoothe 
troublesome,  they  would  have  to  be  treated  upon  general  principles : 
that  is,  the  application  to  the  tree  of  some  of  those  substanoes  which 
are  known  to  be  obnozions  to  insects  but  harmless  to  vegetation,  sudi 
aa  lime  and  whale-oil  soap. 
VoL  m--16 


mSBCTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  WILLOW. 


THE  SPOTTED  WILLOW-APHIS. 

{Zaehmu  dmtatutf  n.  sp.) 
Order  of  HOMOFTERA.    Family  of  Aphidjb. 

Fonnd  in  flocks,  in  October  and  November,  on  the  under  sida  of  the 
branches  of  the  gray  willow.  They  were  also  found,  in  smaller  num- 
bers OD  the  trunks  of  small  nursery  apple  trees,  standing  about  a  rod 
from  the  willows.  When  crushed,  they  stain  the  fingers  with  a  thick 
reddish  fluid. 

Length,  two-twelfths  of  an  ineh;  expanse  of  the  wings,  six-tenths.  Black;  abdomeOt 
dark  ash-colored,  with  six  transverse  rows  of  black  dots.  Antennas,  filifonn,  as  long  as  the 
head  and  thorax;  two  basal  joints,  short  and  stoat,  the  third  as  long  as  the  three  tenninal 
ones  united;  these  three  eqnal.  Ph>boscis,  greenish-yeUow  at  base.  Fore  wings,  with  the 
usual  stout  sub-costal  vein,  and  a  yery  elongate  stigma;  three  disooidal  veins,  (exclusive  of 
the  stigmatic  vein,)  much  wider  apart  at  their  tips  than  at  their  bases;  thkd  vein,  two-foiiEed;' 
hind  wings  with  a  sub-costal  and  two  diacoidal  veins,  the  latter  veiy  closely  approximate  •! 
base  and  divergent  at  tip.  Thighs,  dark  honej-jellow,  broadly  tipt  with  black;  tibiae,  dusky; 
reddish  at  the  basa 

The  honey-tubes  are  sub-obsolete.  The  dots  on  the  abdomen  are  veiy  distinct,  especially 
on  the  fully-grown,  wingless  individuals.  In  the  intermediate  rows,  the  dots  are  six  in  nuH' 
ber,  the  two  middle  ones  being  smaller  than  the  others.  Just  behind  the  middle  of  the  abd»* 
men,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  two  middle  dots  in  the  fourth  row,  is  a  somewhat  coS' 
spicttous  black,  conical  protuberance,  varying  in  siie  in  different  individuals,  and  somedmai 
considerably  mote  promli^nt  than  it  is  represented  in  the  figure. 
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This  species  belongs  to  the  genus  Lachnus,  of  Illiger,  which  differs 
from  Aphis  proper  in  the  shortness  of  the  antennse^  the  seventh  joint 
being  mdimental  or  wanting,  in  the  very  short  and  almost  obsolete 
honey  tubes,  and  in  the  habit  of  the  species  of  stationing  themselves 
on  ike  limbs  of  trees  instead  of  the  foliage. 

I  cannot  find  that  this  species  has  been  described,  and  Prof.  TJhler, 
of  Baltimore,  to  whom  I  transmitted  specimens,  confirms  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Harris  describes  a  similar  species  found  on  the  pig«nut  hickory,  but 
this  is  a  much  larger  species  and  has  but  four  rows  of  dots  on  the  ab- 
domen.   The  same  author  also  describes  a  species  found,  like  the  pf  es- 
ent,  on  the  limbs  of  the  willow,  and  also  resembling  this  in  staining 
the  fingers  red,  when  crushed.     But  this  is  a  smaller  species  and 
wholly  destitute  of  the  characteristic  dots  on  the  abdomen.    Dr.  Fitch 
also  briefly  describes  a  species  found  on  the  willow,  under  the  specific 
name,  MUiodiSj  which  he  refers  to  the  genus  Lachnus ;  but  this  is  a 
BtQl  smaller  species,  and  also,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  descrip- 
tion, without  spots  on  the  abdomen.    From  the  similarity  in  habit  of 
Dr.  Harris'  spedes  just  referred  to,  the  suspicion  arises  whether  that 
may  not  prove  to  be  an  abnormal  variety  of  the  present  species.    In 
that  ease  Dr.  Harris'  species  would  stand  as  a  variety  of  tixe  present, 
inasmuch  as  the  specific  name  of  Salicti^  given  by  him  to  that  species, 
had  been  pre-occnpied. 

In  selecting  a  name  for  this  rather  large  and  well-marked  species, 
the  term  idiioi& — meaning,  cf  the  ydUow — which  first  suggested  itself, 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  several  other  .terms, 
which  mean  essentially  the  same  thing,  and  which  have  been  already 
employed  to  designate  other  species  of  Aphides.  The  term  saUoii^ 
itself,  moreover,  has  been  applied  by  Linnseos  to  a  European  species 
of  the  genus  Aphia^  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  same  specific  term  in  naming  the  species  of  closely  allied  genera. 
The  term  punctatm^  referring  to  the  dots  on  the  abdomen,  would 
leem  to  be  very  expressive,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic. 
Prot  Uhler  informs  me  that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Laohnw  in 
ins  ooUection  have  the  abdomen  more  or  less  spotted,  so  that  this  would 
assm  to  be  a  generic  rather  than  a  specific  character.  I  therefore 
ffisde  use  of  the  term  dmia^^  having  reference  to  the  conical  or  iooih- 
Vkt  process  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
Wm,  is  peculiar  to  this  species. 
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THE  WIUOW  BARK-LOUSE. 

( Jf^tUotpii  M&Ai,  n.  ap. ) 
Ordw  of  HOMOPTEKA.  FmhUj  of  Cocc«.«. 

the  8th  of  May,  1870,  I  recfliTed  from  Stark 
',  some  twigs  of  the  gnj  willow,  densely  in- 
with  a  pure  white  bark-Ioaae  scale,  of  aboat 
ma  aize  as  the  Ojstw-shdl  Bark-lonae  of  the 
tree,  being  aboat  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
a  more  regalarly  oblobg,  oval  shape,  aod  ez- 
ig  bat  little  of  the  corred  or  muscle  shell  form, 
gives  the  acieotifie  name  t»  this  genns  of  Ooe- 
uid  resembling  more  nearly,  both  ia  form  and 
the  scales  of  the  bark-loose  of  the  pine.  They 
Bsemble  this  last  species  in  having  blood-red 
The  ttomber  of  eggs  under  each  acale  averages 
seventy-five,  exceeding  in  this  respect  thoae  of 
pie  tree,  which  nanally  have  abont  forty-five  or 
{    _  «  of  the  pine  which  rarely  exceed  thirty. 

The  eggs  were  juBt  hatching  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  The 
yonng,  like  the  eggs,  are  deep-red.  Indeed,  it  ia  the  yoang  within  the 
transparent  shell  which  gives  to  the  egg  its  color.  They  exhibit,  un- 
der the  mioroacope,  all  the  characters  of  the  yoang  of  the  other  spft- 
<nea  ef  the  genu?  MyiHaepia,  being  of  an  oral  form,  with  short,  taper- 
ing, diTOi^nt  antennee,  and  two  anal  filaments,  as  long  as  the  body, 
bnt  90  fine  at  the  extremity  that  the  terminal  third  is  only  visible  nn- 
der  s  strong  magnifier.  The  fonr  digitnli,  or  little  Snger-like  procea- 
•es  with  which  the  feet  of  this  family  of  insects  terminate,  are  very 
distinct  in  this  species. 

As  the  minate  lice  were  just  hatohing  at  the  time  of  their  reception, 
I  triad  the  experiment  of  tying  one  of  tne  infeBted  twigB  to  a  branch  of 
the  gray  willow,  taking  pains  to  a^nst  it  so  that  the  yonng  insects 
could  easily  pass  on  to  the  tree.  For  gome  reasou  the  experiment 
failed.  I  conld  never  find  the  least  trace  of  the  insects  npon  the  tree 
to  which  they  were  attached,  and  yet  they  were  transferred  to  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  tree  as  that  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  in  not 
far  from  the  same  latitude.  This  failure  may,  therefore,  teach  ns  a 
uaefal  cantion  against  hasty  conolnsions  is  our  experiments  of  trans- 
fertng  such  minnte  insects  from  oae  kind  of  a  tree  to  another.  The 
failure  of  the  experiment  does  not  neceasarily  imply  that  the  insects 
perish  from  incongeniality  of  food. 

The  twig  from  which  the  figure  was  taken,  was  much  less  densely 
infteted  with  soalea  than  some  of  the  othera. 


INSBCTS  INJURIOUS  TO  6EAIN. 


T^ 


THE  STALK-BORER. 

(  Ocrtyna  ritda.    6aen6e.  ) 
Order  of  LEPIDOPTERA,    Family  of  Noctuidjb. 

The  larva  of  this  moth  is  a  dark  livid,  naked  worm,  with  a  few 
imperfect  whitish  stripes,  tapering  a  little  at  each  end,  and  upwards  of 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  when  fhlly  grown.  They  have  been  known 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  doing  considerable  damage  to  various  plants, 
by  boring  into  their  stalks.  They  have  been  most  injurious  to  potatoes 
and  tomatoes,  and  to  garden  flowers,  especially  dahlias  and  asters.  It 
IB  closely  allied  to  another  species,  the  Gortyna  zese  of  Harris,  the  larva 
of  which  bores  into  the  stalk  of  the  young  plants  of  the  Indian  corn, 
causing  them  to  wilt,  turn  yellow,  and  perish.  There  is  no  record  of 
either  species  having  been  known  to  attack  the  small  grains.  An  in< 
stance  of  their  injury  to  the  wheat  plant,  however,  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,,  tbe  past  season,  of  sufficient  extent  t9  warrant  serious  ap- 
prehensions that  this  most  important  crop  may  have  another  added  to 
the  already  formidable  list  of  its  insect  depredators. 

On  the  80th  of  June  I  received  a  number  of  these  worms  from  Mr. 
A.  £.  Lansing,  of  Biooming-grove,  Wisconsin,  with  the  following  note: 
**  Inclosed  in  a  tin  box  you  will  find  three  pieces  of  straw,  containing 
worms,  which  are  making  a  great  destruction  in  the  wheat  fields.  The 
like  has  never  been  seen  in  these  parts.  Some  call  it  a  weevil,  but  no 
one  is  able  to  tell  what  it  is.  I  have  seen  it  in  all  my  neighbors'  early 
irfmit  One  piece  of  two  acres  of  very  early  wheat  is  entirely  ruined. 
This  ift  §ve  miles  east  of  Midlson." 
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The  worms  were  at  this  time  less  than  half  growiii  but  oonld  be 
easily  identified  as  the  larv»  of  the  moth  named  at  the  head  of  this 
artide. 

It  is  a  very  important  question  whether  these  insects  are  likely  to 
multiply  and  spread  so  as  to  become  a  serious  enemy  of  the  wheat  crop, 
in  the  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  larv» 
usually  inhabit  the  larger  and  more  succulent  plants,  and  do  not  attain 
their  full  size,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  transform,  until  about  the  end  of 
July.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  plant 
will  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  succulent  and  long-lived  to  enable  them 
to  come  to  that  perfect  maturity,  which  is  essential  to  the  free  propaga- 
tion of  the  species* 

We  have  given  above  figures  of  this  insect  in  both  its  larva  and 
winged  states,  to  aid  in  their  identification.  If  they  should  make  their 
appearance  another  season,  and  especially  if  they  appear  to  be  spread- 
ing, it  will  be  very  desirable  that  those  suffering  by  their  depredations 
shall  make  notes  of  their  times  of  appearance  and  disappearance,  and 
other  habits,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  suggest  some  rational  means 
of  checking  their  increase. 


THE  OHINOH-BUG. 

{Miercput  JeutopUnu^  Say.) 

Order  of  HETEROPTERA.    Family  of  Lyqjrwjr, 

Harrises  Treatise,  page  198.    Fitch's  Ist  and  2d  Reports,  page  277.      Riley's  2d  Report, 
page  15.    Shimer,  in  Proc.  Phil.  Aoad.  Sc,  May,  1867. 

The  summer  of  1871  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  in  this  State,  in  an 
entomological  point  of  view,  for  the  periodical  appearance  of  the  17- 
year  Oicada,  and  the  excessive  prevalence  of  the  notorious  Ohinch-bug. 

Some  idea  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  depredations  of  this  last  named 
insect,  in  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  may  be  realized  when  we 
learn  that  over  a  belt  of  territory  one  hundred  miles  wide,  com- 
mencing in  the  western  part  of  Indiana,  and  extending  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  west,  embracing  an  area  of  more  than  forty  thonsand 
square  miles,  the  great  staple  of  spring  wheat  ^as  reduced  to  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  average  crop,  and  in  many  places  wholly  de> 
stroyed ;  and  that  over  the  same  territory  barley  was  less  than  half  a 
crop,  and  oats  not  more  than  three-quartei:s  of  their  usual  amount. 
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The  center  of  this  belt  appears  to  have  been  a  little  north  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State,  being  abont  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  Iowa  and 
IGssoori,  and  taking  in  a  corresponding  part  of  Southern  Iowa  and 
I^ebraska  and  of  Korthem  Missouri  and  Kansas*  South  of  this  belt 
winter  wheat  takes  the  place  of  spring  wheat  and  barley,  and  the 
Chinch-bugs,  though  present  in  considerable  numbers,  ceased  to  com- 
mit any  very  serious  damage.  North  of  this  belt,  also,  notwithstand- 
ing that  spring  wheat  constitutes  a  leading  crop,  the  bugs  became 
gradually  less  numerous,  and  a  tolerable  crop  of  this  grain  was  har- 
yested.  And  yet  all  through  Northern  Illinois  and  the  southern  part 
of  Wisconsin,  these  insects  were  numerous  enough  to  damage  the  crop 
to  some  extent,  and  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
sacceeding  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  correct  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  amount  of  loss 
sustained  by  the  agriculturist  from  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  the 
past  year  (1871),  both  in  this  and  the  other  Northwestern  States,  I  have 
made  the  follo^ng  calculation,  based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  proportional 
damage  caused  by  this  insect  to  those  crops  upon  which  they  depredate. 
All  such  calculations  must  necessarily  be  only  approximately  correct, 
and  very  loose  and  extravagant  conjectures  have  sometimes  been  in- 
dulged in  upon  the  loss  caused  by  Chinch-bugs  in  former  seasons  of 
their  prevalence.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  keep  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  by  giving  the  figures  in  the  case  I  give  others  the  oppor- 
tmiity  to  review  my  estimates. 

Taking  the  returns  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  years 
1S69  and  1870,  for  our  guide,  we  may  assume  the  present  annual  yield 
of  wheat,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  80,000,000  of  bushels;  of  oats, 
40,000,000 ;  and  of  barley,  2,000,000. 

The  area  seriously  ravaged  by  these  insects,  comprised,  as  we  have 
above  stated,  about  the  middle  third  of  the  State.  This  section  would 
bear  its  foil  proportional  third  of  the  wheat  and  oats,  and  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  barley  raised  in  the  whole  State.  This  would  give  as  the 
product  of  that  part  of  the  State  ravaged  by  Ohinch-bugs,  10,000,000 
bvflheU  of  wbea^  upwards  ef  13,800,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,000,009 
boshels  of  barley.  The  proportion  of  these  crops  destroyed  by  Chinch- 
Imgs,  we  luKve  put  at  three-quarters  of  the  wheat,  one-lialf  of  the  bar- 
1«7,  and  one-quarter  of  the  oats.  This  will  give  as  the  amounts  actually 
dertroyed  by  these  insects,  7,600,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  600,000  bush- 
^  of  barley,  and,  in  round  numbers,  8,800,000  bushels  of  oats. 
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If  we  make  a  cacrh  estimate  of  this  loss^  by  ptittitlg  this  price  of  Wheat 
at  one  dollar  a  bnshel,  bailey  at  50  cents,  and  oats  at  35  cents,  we'shlsLll 
have  an  aggregate  loss  of  upwards  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  central  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  this  estimate  we  have  made  no  account  of  the  injury  done  to  com 
throughout  the  State,  nor  of  the  damage  to  small  grains  north  of  the 
central  belt.  Here  the  calculation  becomes  much  more  indefinite,  but 
I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  a  low  estimate  if  we.  add, 
for  this  purpose,  one-quarter  part  to  the  above  aggregate  of  loss.  This 
will  make  die  total  loss  caused  by  Ohinch-bugs,  in  the  State  of  lUinois, 
in  the  year  1871,  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

K  we  assume  an  equal  amount  of  loss  for  the  two  States  of  Iowa 
and  Bdissouri  combined,  and  another  equal  amount  for  the  four  States 
of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  WiBconsin,  we  shall  have  a  total 
loss  in  one  year,  in  the  Koilhwestem  States,  of  upwards  of  80,000,000 
of  dollars,  from  this  one  species  of  insect 

In  coDsideration,  therefore,  of  the  ^normoas  lota  eaaaed  by  the 
Ohinohbug  in  the  past  year,  and  the  wi^^onifded  apprebenaicmfl  for 
the  year  to  come,  every  observation  which  can  (brow  any  li^t  upon 
the  history  and  treatment  of  this  formidable  inseot,  beoomes  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance.  So  much,  however,  has  already  been 
written  upon  the  general  history  of  this  insect^  that  we  shall  confine 
ourselves,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  pradaoal  treatment  of  the  sutgeofcy 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  season. 

The  methods  and  agencies  for  the  destmotion  of  these  inseota,  or  fer 
the  prevention  of  their  exoessive  multiplication,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following : 

1st    Their  natural  enemies. 

« 

Sd.  The  plan  of  anticipating  their  ravages  by  sowing  grain  so  eiftrly, 
in  the  spring,  as  to  get  in  advance  of  their  depredations. 

8d.  The  attempt  to  save  a  part  of  our  crops  by  preventing  the  mi- 
gration of  the  bugs  from  one  field  to  another. 

4th.  The  method  of  destroying  them  by  burning  com  stalks  and 
other  rubbish,  in  the  fidl  of  the  year. 

6th.  The  attempt  to  prevent  their  breeding,  to  any  serious  ntent, 
by  abstaining  fi-om  the  cultivation  of  those  grains  upon  whieh  they 
chiefly  subsist 
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FIRST. — THEIB  NATUBAL  BNEMIS8. 

With  respect  to  the  deetraction  of  Chinch-bags  by  natural  enemies, 
the  testimony  on  record  is  extremely  meaf^re  and  nnsatisfai^tory.  Lady- 
bugs  are  sometimes  foand  in  company  with  them  under  com  hnaks  and 
in  other  sheltered  situations,  and  this  circamstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  these  are  predaceous  insects,  has  led  most  of  cnr 
writers  upon  practical  entomology  to  enumerate  them  amongst  the 
destroyers  of  Chinch  bugs,  but  I  can  not  learn  that  any  otie  has  actually 
seen  them  derouring  these  nauseous  insects. 

The  larvsB  of  the  Laoe*winged  flies  sometimes  feed  upon  them,  as  has 
been  proTed  by  the  obsenrations  of  Dr.  Shimer.  Bat  it  is  only  occa- 
sieaally  that  the  Lace-wings  are  seen  where  Chinch-bugs  abound,  and 
they  are  nowhere  numerous  enough  to  make  any  perceptible  impression 
upon  their  multitudinous  hosts.  It  has  been  said  that  quails  will  eat 
them,  but  this  seems  to  rest  apon  a  few  imperfectly  attested  statements, 
passed  «down  from  one  to  another,  rather  than  upon  actual  and  repeated 
observation.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  the  truth  of 
the  statement ;  but  if  there  is  any  reliable  testimony  upon  this  subject, 
it  has  escaped  my  search.  At  any  rate,  1  believe,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  any  hope  of  essential  aid  irom  natural  enemies,  in  the  de- 
struction of  Chinch-bugs,  may  ad  well  be  thrown  wholly  out  of  the 
question. 

SBOOKD. ^THB  PLAN  OF  SOWING  OBAIN  SO  EABLY  IN  THB  SFBING  AS  TO  GBT 

IN  ADVANOB  OF  THBIB  DBPBBDATIONS. 

The  well  known  fact  that  winter  wheat  generally  matures  before  the 
young  brood  of  Chinch-bugs  makes  its  appearance,  and  thus  escapes 
their  ravages,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  the  same  end  might  be 
accomplished  with  respect  to  spring  wheat,  if  the  seed  could  be  got 
into  the  ground  very  early  in  the  spring.  However  plausible  this  sup* 
position  may  appear,  the  experiences  of  the  past  season  would  seem  to 
show  that  any  reliance  based  upon  it  must  prove,  in  a  great  measure, 
fallacious.  Notwithstanding  that  the  last  spring  was  dry  and  favorable 
for  the  early  sowing  of  grain,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  is  universally 
understood  by  farmers  that  the  earlier  wheat  can  be  sown  the  better  for 
the  crop,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  wheat  was  sown  un- 
asnally  early,  yei  the  result  could  scarcely  have  been  Qiore  disadtrous. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  this  course, 
but  in  view  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  season,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
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can  place  much  reliance  upon  this  method  of  escaping  the  ravages  oC 
the  Ohinch-bag. 

In  this  connection  we  may  advert  to  the  plan  of  sowing  certam 
stimnlatinc^  substances,  sach  as  salt  and  lime,  with  the  seed,  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  growth  and  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  it  hue 
also  been  sappoeed  that  a  pretty  heavy  dressing  with  such  matmals 
might  render  the  soil  obnoxious  to  the  bugs.  I  have  known  of  at- 
tempts being  made  to  protect  corn  from  the  bugs,  by  the  application  of 
salt  and  air-slacked  lime,  bnt  without  any  visible  effbct,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  auy  quantity  of  such  substances  which  we  could  reason- 
ably apply  to  the  soil  would  be  effective  in  preserving  our  crops  from 
these  insects.  But  in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  of  hastening  the 
ripening  of  the  grain  and  thus  placing  it  in  advance  of  the  depredations 
of  the  bugs,  this  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  trial.  I  was 
informed  by  a  iarmw  living  in  Dixon,  that  he  bad  tried  sowing  salt 
with  his  spring  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  to  t^oand  a  half  acres, 
and  that  upon  the  part  of  the  field  so  treated,  the  crop  was  much  larger 
than  on  the  other  portions,  and  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier.  The  effects 
of  salt  will  differ,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  like  all  other  applications^ 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil. 

THIBD.— THB  ATTBMFT  TO  SATE  A  PAST  OP  OUR  OBOPS  BT  PBEVENTI170  THB 
MIGBATION  OF  THB  BUGS  7B0M  ONE  FIELD  TO  AKOTBSB. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  small  grains  become  too  mature  and 
dry  to  afford  outriment  to  the  Ohioch-bugs,  they  migrate  in  vast  nnn>- 
bers  into  the  adjoining  cornfields,  and  generally  destroy  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  outer  rows,  and  nothing  but  the  great 
extent  of  these  fields,  at  the  West,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  plants, 
which,  at  this  time,  have  nearly  completed  their  growth,  preserve  the 
com  crop  from  the  same  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  smaller 
grains. 

As  this  migration  takes  place  before  the  young  brood  have  acquired 
wings  they  necessarily  travel  on  foot,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  intercept  their  progress.  The  principal  of  these  are  a  succes* 
sion  of  furrows  plowed  across  their  path,  and  a  barricade  of  fence- 
boards  besmeared  with  coal  tar  or  kerosene  oil.  The  first  plan,  tbongb 
but  very  partially  successful,  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  execution  that  it 
is  always  worthy  of  trial.  I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  farmers  who 
practiced  it  the  past  season,  that  it  very  materially  checked  their  pro- 
gress for  the  first  day  or  two,  so  long  as  the  furrow  was  fresh  and  the 
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«trth  friable;  bat  that  a  shower  of  rain  or  heavy  dews  for  a  snccession 
of  nights,  so  consolidated  the  earth  that  the  insects  conld  pass  4>ver. 

The  other  plan  is  much  more  effective,  bat  also  mnch  more  trouble- 
flome  and  expensive.  It  consists  of  a  barricade  of  fence-boards,  placed 
end  to  end,  and  set  edgewise  into  the  ground,  with  the  upper  edge  be- 
Bmeared  with  some  offensive  substance,  the  one  most  commonly  used 
being  coal  tar.  This  method  has  been  extensively  resorted  to,  the  past 
86880D,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Bloomington  gas  works,  where  the  coal  tar  is  extensively 
manufactured.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gas- 
works that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  tar  had  been  pur- 
diaaed  at  that  establishment  for  this  purpose.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  sedng  this  method  put  in  practice,  on  a  large  scale,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Sells,  of  Bloomington.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Sells 
had  discarded  the  boards  as  an  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense,  and 
had  adopted  the  simpler  and  more  expeditious  plan  of  running  a  stream 
of  tar,  from  the  spout  of  an  old  tea- kettle  directly  upon  the  ground, 
along  the  exposed  sides  of  his  cornfields.  He  found  that  a  gallon  of 
tir  would  extend  about  ten  rods,  so  that  a  two-gallon  kettle,  twice  filled, 
would  furnish  a  strip  of  tarred  ground  the  whole  length  of  a  forty  rod 
ci^field.  The  tar  had  to  be  renewed  every  other  day,  and  oftener  in 
Me  of  rain.  The  insects  would  crowd  up  to  the  line  in  such  numbers, 
that  in  many  places  they  would  pile  up  trom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
deep,  and  could  be  scraped  up  by  the  double  handful.  But  so  long  as 
the  tar  was  kept  fresh  not  a  bug  would  cross  it.  They  were  not  pre- 
▼mted  fr*om  crossing  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  tar,  but  by  its  re- 
polsiveness.  The  bugs  would  not  touch  it  They  were  destroyed  by 
conducting  them  into  perpendicular  holes,  or  by  shoveling  them  in  and 
buying  them.  The  usual  price  of  coal  tar  at  the  gas-works  is  about 
two  dollars  a  barrel.  This  is  the  most  effective  means  yet  resorted  to 
for  intercepting  the  progress  of  these  insects  when  in  the  act  of  moving 
from  one  field  to  another ;  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  using  it,  es- 
pecially at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  the  tar  is  manufactured, 
^  probably  prevent  its  ever  being  very  generally  practiced.  The 
X^cat  deficiency  of  all  such  methods,  as  a  remedy  for  the  chinch-bug, 
u  that,  at  best,  they  only  protect  that  crop  which  is  usually  the  least 
<lttm«ed  by  them. 
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FOITSTH.—^HS  METHOD  OF  DBSTBOTINa   THX  OTSaQTS  BT  BUBinJRra  OOB  V- 
bTALKS  AND  OTHBB  BUBBIBH  IN  WfllOH  TEST  ABB  BXTPPOSED  TO 

HIBBBNATB, 

We  have  jast  adverted  to  the  fact  that  when  the  small  f^raiiiB  fail  the 
Chinch-bags  migrate  into  the  corn,  and  that  at  this  time  they  travel  op 
foot  and  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  enter  rows»  fint  shortly 
after  this,  the  young  bags  acquire  wings  and  then  spread  themselves 
over  the  field  in  large  flocks.  It  is  a  question  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  one  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid,  whether  these 
insects  materially  damage  the  corn  crop  after  this  general  scattering  of 
themselves,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  From  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  this  question  does  not  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution.  The 
fact  that  insects  require  comparatively  little  nutriment  after  they  have 
attained  their  winged  and  mature  state,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
vast  extent  and  luxuriance  of  the  western  cornfields,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional consideration  that  the  crop,  being  at  this  time  considerably  ad- 
vanced, the  loss  would  be  only  comparative,  and  therefore  not  easily 
discriminated ;  all  this  tends  to  involve  the  subject  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  George  W.  Fatten,  of  Delavan,  in  Tazewell  county,  at  whose 
bouse  I  visited  in  the  hight  of  the  Ohinch^bug  season,  actively  co-ope- 
rated with  me  in  the  determination  of  this  and  other  matters  appertain- 
ing to  these  destructive  insects.  Mr.  Fatten  took  the  pains  to  visit 
many  of  the  farmers  in  his  own  and  the  neigliboring  counties,  all  of 
which  were  badly  infested,  for  the  purpose  of  making,  inquiries  upon 
this  point.  He  found  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  bugs  had 
damaged  the  crop  verj  sensibly.  As  the  whole  State  has  suffered 
severely  the  past  season,  for  the  want  of  rain,  there  wa^  the  addition  ai 
difficulty  in  this  case,  of  distinguishing  between,  the  effects  of  tbe 
drouth  and  that  caused  bj  the  bugs.  The  insects  themselves,,  however, 
furnished  a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  virtue  of  their  gre- 
garious habits.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  scatter  themselves  indis- 
criminately over  the  field,  but  that  they  move  in  large  flacks,  not 
unlike  their  fellow  depredators — the  blackbirds.  Aocordinglj  the  corn- 
fields are  found  to  be  damaged  in  patches,  and  it  was  thought  to  a  eafii- 
cient  extent  to  materially  diminish  the  crop. 

This  general  diffusion  of  the  chinch  bugs  over  the  cornfields  after 
midsummer,  taken  in  connection  with  the  common  observation  that 
thej  remain  there  till  late  in  the  fall,  has  naturally  suggested  the  ex- 
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pedieDcy  of  gathering  the  stalks  together  and  burning  them,  after  the 
com  has  been  harvested,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  bogs.  It  has 
also  been  advised,  in  order  to  make  the  remedy  more  sure,  to  bnm  the 
dead  grass  and  other  mbbish  which  accamalates  aronnd  the  borders  of 
fields  and  fences.  Hy  own  observations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  remedy^  also,  in  the  way  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be  gener* 
ally  put  in  practice,  can  be  of  but  little  avail.  Upon  examining  an  in- 
fested cornfield  late  in  October,  I  found  that  the  bugs  had  left  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalks  and  had  collected  about  the  one  or  two  lowermost 
joints,  under  the  sheaths  of  which  they  were  congregated.  They  had 
gone  thither,  partly  perhaps  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  cold  winds  of  ap- 
proaching winter,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  the  nutriment 
which  they  could  still  extract  from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stalks  after 
the  upper  ones  had  become  dead  and  dry.  XTpon  visiting  the  same 
field  a  month  later  (Nov.  S2d),  after  winter  had  virtually  set  in,  the 
mercury  standing  16^  above  zero,  and  the  ground  whitened  with  snow, 
after  cattle  had  had  the  range  of  the  'field,  very  few  bugs  could  be 
found.  A  few  were  found  in  deep  cracks  in  the  stalks,  and  a  few  were 
lying  torpid  upon  the  ground  close  to  the  roots  of  the  corn.  tJpon 
digging  up  a  number  of  hills  no  bags  could  be  found  beneath  the  surface. 
Where  the  great  majority  of  them  had  gone  was  not  apparent.  It  is 
known  that  some  of  these  insects  hibernate  under  boards  and  flat 
ittones,  lying  loosely  upon  the  ground,  and  similar  situations.  Dr. 
Shimer  found  many  of  them  under  the.fallen  leaves  of  apple  trees,  but 
vesrly  half  erf  these  were  dead.  I  have  faeatrd  of  their  being  seen  fly- 
ing  in  flocks,  towards  the  woods,  late  in  the  ^L  I  cannot  voach  for 
flie  truth  of  lihls,  but  I  found  them,  this  fell,  in  fftnaD  ntimbers,  under 
the  looee  baric  of  prostrate  logs,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  half  a  mile 
ir<mi  any  tillage  land.  I  also  found  them  congregated  on  the  under 
side  of  some  flat  stones,  lying  upon  stubble  land.  Within  a  few  rods 
fiom  them  wm  «  ravine  filled  with  long  dead  gtiass,  btit  I  could  find  no 
hogsamongtt  tiie  grass.  It  ia  proper  to  say,  however,  titM  tMs  last  was 
Mt  a  badly  infested  locality. 

With  the  view  ot  obtaining  ftitther  ^bservlatiotid  upon  tliis  part  of 
the  subject,  stiil  later  in  the  Beason,  and  especially  in  thid  badly  infested 
district,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  Pbtten,  wh6Be  assistaticie  I  have 
above  been  happy  to  acknowledge,  and  requested  him  to  examine 
some  of  the  cornfields  in  his  vicinity.  From  Mr.  Patten's  reply,  under 
date  of  December  SO,  I  extract  the  following  valuable  observations : 

^  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  have  at  different  times  examined 
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corn  stalks  with  a  view  to  finding  Ohinch-bags,  but  hare  not  succeeded 
in  finding  a  live  one.  I  have  a  piece  of  groand  sown  to  fall  wheat, 
from  which  I  had  carried  what  few  stalks  of  corn  the  bng^  had  left 
standing,  and  had  thrown  them  in  heaps  along  the  edges  of  the  field* 
These  heaps  I  have  been  examining,  and  have  always  found  large 
numbers  of  dead  bugs,  but  no  live  ones.  Today  it  occnrred  to  me 
that  perhaps  by  bringing  them  into  a  room  of  proper  temperature,  thej 
might  shows  signs  of  life ;  but  after  giving  them  a  fair  test,  I  have  been 
unable  to  bring  any  to  life.  In  all  shocked  corn  that  was  put  in  shock 
before  the  frost  killed  the  com,  I  find  large  numbers  of  dead  bags, 
from  the  ear  down.  Tn  later  cut  corn  they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  numerooa. 
In  the  stalk  fields  I  find  very  few  bugs,  either  dead  or  alive.  To-day  I 
chopped  up  stalks  by  the  roots,  examining  each  sheath,  from  the  ground 
up ;  then  opened  the  stalks,  both  sound  and  and  fractured  ones,  but 
found  nothing  that  could  be  recognized  as  ever  having  been  a  Obinch- 
bug.  That  the  bugs  disappeared  from  their  usual  haunts  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  cold  weather,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  but  where  they  now 
are  I  have  failed  to  ascertain.  The  first  thought  is  that  they  have  gone 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but  when  we  consider  that  our  cold 
weather  came  so  suddenly  upon  us  that  the  first  night  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  it  hardly  seems  possible 
that  the  Ohinch-bags  could  have  penetrat0d  it" 

Mr.  Patten  made  the  following  curious  observation  bearing  upon  the 
hibernation  of  these  insects : 

^^  About  the  time  of  our  first  frosts,  while  gathering  hazel-nuts  in  the 
timber,  I  observed  that  in  nearly  every  instance  where  a  nut  had  been 
bored  into  by  an  insect  or  grub,  from  one  to  four  Ohinch-bugs  had 
found  their  way  into  the  nut  Whether  they  were  there  for  winter 
quarters,  or  were  feeding  upon  the  partly  consumed  nut,  was  a  question 
which  I  could  not  solveJ' 

Mr.  Patten  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following  practical  remark : 
"  As  to  burning  the  stalks  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  Ohinch-buga, 
I  have  but  little  faith  in  it  Oould  the  stalks  be  burned  before  exces- 
sive cold  weather  sets  in,  very  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  bugs 
could  be  destroyed,  but  by  the  time  the  corn  can  be  harvested,  and  the 
stalks  are  dry  enough  to  burn,  the  Chinch-bugs  have  taken  to  their 
legs  or  wings,  and  left  for  parts  unknown." 

What  strikes  us  as  remarkable  in  these  statements  of  Mr.  Patten  is 
that  all  the  Ohinch-bugs  which  he  discovered  appear  to  have  been  dead- 
The  question  arises,  did  they  die  a  natural  or  an  unnatural  death  i    Had 
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they  arrived  at  the  natural  term  of  their  liyea,  or  were  lliey  killed  by 
the  sodden  aoeession  of  cold  weather,  or  by  some  other  and  unknown 
eaose  f  As  mcmy  of  theee  ineeets  were  found  in  tolerably  well  pro- 
tected situatione,  that  is,  under  the  sheaths  of  com  stalks  which  had 
been  lud  in  piles,  it  does  ndt  seem  probable  that  they  could  have  been 
killed  by  the  first  cold  snap  of  winter.  The  most  plausible  explanation 
of  the  case  that  I  can  give,  is,  that  these  dead  insects  were  the  old 
bugs  of  the  former  broods  which  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  natural 
lires,  whilst  the  instincts  of  the  new  brood,  which  are  to  perpetuate  the 
race  in  the  succeeding  year,  had  led  them  to  seek  out  more  secure  and 
permanent  retreats. 

From  all  this  we  oondnde  that  late  in  the  fidl,  and  when  winter  is 
about  to  set  in,  Chinch-bugs,  like  most  other  insects,  seek  secure  and 
hidden  retreats  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  snows  of  winter^ 
nor  to  the  cold  rains  of  the  late  fall  and  spring,  and  therefore  that 
the  burning  of  corn  stalks  or  other  loose  rubbish,  late  in  the  fall, 
will  destroy  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them.  The  only  way  to  ae- 
eomplish  this  end,  to  any  considerable  extent,  would  be  to  husk  the  corn 
as  early  as  possible,  and  then  cut  off  the  stalks  close  t<o  the  ground,  and 
bum  them.  But  even  here  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  bugs 
would  not  leave  the  stalks  before  they  were  dry  enough  to  bam.  But 
in  any  event,  the  plan  is  scarcely  available  in  actual  practice.  In  the 
first  place,  most  farmers  depend  upon  their  stalks  for  fall  feed  for  their 
cattle;  and  if  a  farmer  should  conclude  to  sacrifice  his  stalks  for  this 
purpose,  it  would  insure  him  no  immunity  from  the  inroads  of  the  in« 
sects  in  the  spring,  from  surrounding  localities. 

It  may  seem  to  be  poor  encouragement  to  show  that  the  plans  and 
preventives  upon  which  we  have  been  taught  chiefly  to  rely,  for  check- 
ing the  ravages  of  this  formidable  insect,  are  of  so  little  real  efficacy* 
But  it  is  best  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  see  the  evil  in  its  true  propor- 
tions. The  first  step  to  take,  in  meeting  a  real  danger,  is  to  divest 
ourselves  of  all  false  securities. 

FIFTH. — THS  PBSVBimON  OF  THBIB  BBSSDINa  TO  ASTT  8SBI0TTS  BXTBNT,  BY 
ABSTAININa  FBOM  THB  CULTIVATION  OF  THOSE  OBAINS  ITPOIT  WHICH 
THBT  CHIBFLT  SUBSIST. 

If  then  our  supposed  remedies  for  the  Ohinch-bug  prove  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  fallacious ;  if  experience  shows  that  we  cannot  get  our 
grain  into  the  ground  so  early  but  that  the  bugs  will  be  even  with  us ; 
if  plowed  furrows  and  tarred  barricades  can  only  be  resorted  to  when 
most  of  the  mischief  has  been  done ;  and  if  these  insects  hide  them- 
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selves  so  secturelj,  in  the  winter,  that  bnrDing  cornstalks  and  other 
rubbish  can  destroy,  at  best,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them ;  and, 
finally,  if  their  natural  enemies  are  so  few  as  to  make  no  perceptible 
impression  apon  their  coantless  hosts ;  then  we  are  driven  to  inquire, 
with  the  more  earnestness,  whether  we  can  take  a  step  in  advance  of 
all  these  imperfect  palliatives,  and  absolutely  prevent  the  breeding  of 
these  no2dous  insects,  to  any  serious  extent,  by  abstaining  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  crops  which  are  most  congenial  to  their  nature.  It 
may  seem  a  hard  alternative  to  give  up  the  raising  of  some  of  our  most 
valuable  crops,  at  the  behest  of  these  nauseous  Memipteraj  but  a  hard 
remedy  is  better  than  no  remedy.  It  is  better  to  save  your  labor  and 
your  seed,  than  to  lose  seed  and  labor  and  harvest  likewise. 

What  then  does  experience  teach  us  with  regard  to  the  breeding 
habits  of  these  insects,  and  the  plants  upon  which  they  mostly  subsist? 

When  the  warmth  of  spring  has  become  sufficiently  confirmed  to 
penetrate  the  hidden  recesses  where  insects  hibernate,  many  different 
species  which  have  wintered  over,  in  the  winged  state,  are  seen  emerg- 
ing from  their  retreats,  and  launching  out  upon  the  yemal  air,  appa- 
rently rejoicing  in  their  new  lease  of  active  existence.  Amongst  these, 
in  the  localities  where  they  prevail,  the  Chinch-bugs  are  to  be  seen, 
flying  in  dense  flocks,  in  search  of  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  which  it 
is  their  instinct  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Mr.  8ells,  of  Bloomingtoo,  in- 
formed me  that  whilst  plowing,  about  the  first  of  May,  his  clothing 
and  his  horses  were  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  them,  and  that  the 
horses  were  seriously  annoyed  in  breathing  b^  the  bugs  flying  into 
their  nostrils.  These  insects  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  roots  of  our  cul- 
tivated cereals,  and  some  of  the  grasses  which  most  nearly  resemble 
them.  As  the  Chinch-bug  is  a  native  insect  it  must  have  subsisted 
originally  upon  the  native  grasses,  before  the  cultivated  cereals  were 
introduced,  ^lie  Chinch-bug  was  then  a  rare  insect,  only  occasionally 
met  with  by  collectors.  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  who  spent  twenty  years  in 
collecting  and  describing  insects,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  their  Territories,  first  described  t^e  Chinc)^-b9g,  fjrom  a  single 
specimjBp,  and  the  only  one  which  he  had  evep  seen,  aud  whidi  was 
captured  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
gei^ing  specimens  now.  ^e  have,  ourselves,  been  the  means  of  their 
excessive  multiplication,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  superabundance  of 
congenial  food  in  the  shape  of  our  cultivated  grains. 

But  the  question  now  before  us  is,  upon  which  of  these  grains  do 
they  thrive  best,  and  will  they  thrive  sufficiently  upon  all  of  them  to 
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mnltqplj  to  a  seriouB  extent,  or  are  they  restricted  in  their  food-plants 
to  each  a  degree  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  get  rid  of  them,  at 
any  time,  by  abandoning  the  cnltivation  of  some  one  or  more  of  these 
grains. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  these  insects  should  make  a  selection  be- 
tween plants  so  similar,  both  in  nature  and  appearance,  as  ^re  the  ser- 
end  species  of  what  are  known  as  the  small  grains.  Yet  abundant 
experience  })ag  tkught  us  that  they  do  make  a  very  decided  selection. 
It  is  known  that  they  always  gire  a  strong  preference  to  spring  wheat 
and  barley,  where  these  are.  at  hand.  ITheEe  these  two  grains  are  not 
available,  they  will  oyiposit  upon  either  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  to 
about  an  equal  exteQt  We  know  this  firofn  the  faet  ihat  all  of  these 
gndos  are  sqn^^etimes  considerably  ix^jured,  where  Ohinoh-bugs  aboimd, 
and  die  chief  reason,  probably,  why  winter  wheat  does  Aot  suffer  as 
much  as  spring  wheat,  is  that  this  crop  gets  nearly  matured  before  the 
new  brood  of  bugs  makes  its  a{qpearance ;  and  accordingly,  we  some- 
times see  late  pi^c^pof  wiqt^r  .wheat  idrnost  aa  much  damaged  by  them 
as  the  Biping  wh^  But  the  main  qoeatioii  is,  wJiether,  if  no  spring 
wheat  or  barley  be  raised,  the  Chinch-bugs  will  continue  to  ibrive  and 
multiply  ;tp  ei^c^s  upon  any  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  genial  opin- 
ion is  th^t  tbey  will  not  And  jet  jbl  sufflcieAt  jauxober  of  exceptional 
cases  occur  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  matter,  and  to  induoe  aomie 
fiirmers  to  hold  the  opposite  oipimoo.  Obinch-bugs  are,  in  some  years, 
found  in  ooiipideraUe  nUimbers  in  the  jBouthempart  of  (this  State,  where 
Ihe  wintc^r  gr^ainp  .e^Ecloaively  are  raided.  A  anmber  of  eases,  also, 
Vke  the  jfoUowing,  have  come  to  my  Junowledge.  Mr.  D.  Y eatoh,  of 
Livingston  county,  stated  to  me  that  winter  wheat,  oats  and  com,  were 
all  seriously  damaged  in  his  ne^borhood,  though  but  little  spring 
wheat  was  rtdaed ;  and  on  hts  own  farm,  a  field  of  Ihirty  aix  acres  of 
oats  was  n^  worth  harvesting,  though  no  spring  wheat  had  been  raised 
ia  its  vidnity  for  the  last  five  y^ara.  And  a  somevhat  similar  case  was 
related  to  me  by  a  Hr.  Yail,  of  Ta^^eweU  county.  More  definite  testi- 
mony is  needed  upon  this  anbjeot.  .  My  opinion,  fhom  my  present 
biowled^a,  is  that  bt^  cases  are  rare  ai^d  exceptional,  and  perhaps 
ooold  be  easily  explained  if  we  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  draw  the  following  practical 
conclusions : 

Ist    That  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  raise  spring  wheat  or  barley 
where  Chinch-bugs  have  been  present  in  any  considerable  numbers  the 
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preceding  year^  unless  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
killed  off  by  heavy  rains  in  the  breeding  season. 

3d.  That  in  case  the  seasons  shoald  continue  to  be  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Ohineh-bng,  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  get 
rid  of  these  pests  by  the  abandonment  of  these  two  kinds  of  grain,  for 
one  or  two  years.  But  to  make  this  course  effective,  there  must  be  a 
concert  of  action  by  farmers  over  a  considerable  section  of  country. 

8d.  That  the  presence  of  Ohinch-bugs  the  preceding  year  will  not 
prevent  the  raising  of  com  or  any  of  the  winter  grains. 

4th.  With  regard  to  oats,  the  testimony  thus  far  is  that  if  this  grain 
be  sown  where  Ohinch-bugs  abound,  and  especially  if  it  be  sown  ex- 
clusively, it  will  be  damaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  first  year, 
but  that  the  bugs  probably  will  not  continue  to  breed  in  it  to  any  great 
extent  in  succeeding  years. 

OTHBB  PBOPOSBD  BSHBDIXS. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  closing,  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  of  the 
more  plausible  of  the  other  remedies  for  the  Ohinch-bug,  which  have 
been  suggested. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  burn  over  the  infested  and  ruined  grain 
fields  just  before  the  time  for  the  bugs  to  leave  them,  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  bugs  and  thus  preventing  their  migration  into  the 
corn.  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  provided  the  grain  is  dry  enough  to 
bum  before  the  bugs  leave  it ;  and  also  provided  it  will  bum  low 
enough  to  kill  the  bugs,  which  in  this  case  would  all  drop  to  the 
ground,  l^e  plan  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  by  the  aid  of  dry 
straw,  and  favorable  conditions  of  wind  and  drouth. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  proposed,  is  to  sow  a  small  proportion 
of  winter  rye  (one  bushel  to  twelve),  with  the  spring  wheat,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  bugs  would  feed  upon  the  green  rye  near  the 
ground,  whilst  the  more  rapidly  growing  wheat  would  rise  above  it  and 
come  to  maturity.  This  suggestion  is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  po* 
tion  that  Ohinch'bngs  feed  upon  the  green  blades  of  the  grain,  whereas 
they  imbibe  their  nutriment,  first  from  the  roots,  and  afterwards  from 
the  lower  joints  of  the  stalk. 

The  well  attested  fact  that  Ohinch-bugs  are  checked  in  their  operations 
by  rain,  induced  Dr.  Fitch  to  advise  the  sprinkling  of  wheat  fields^-or 
at  least  those  parts  of  them  where  the  bugs  first  make  their  appearance — 
with  water,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  or  some  other  contrivance. 
This  wpuld  be  an  interesting  experiment  where  the  field  is  very  small 
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and  the  sapplj  of  water  abandant;  but  we  presnme  the  Doctor  would 
hardly  recommend  this  plan  as  practicable  on  the  fortj  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  overrun  this  year  by  Chinch-bogs,  at  the  West. 

All  attempts  to  check  the  depredations  of  Ohinch-bugs,  by  throwing 
offensiye  substances  upon  them,  such  as  tarred  saw-dust,  salt  or  Ume, 
have  proved  to  be  labor  lost.  The  recommendation  of  the  salt  applica- 
tion had  the  run  of  the  newspapers  the  past  season.  Both  this  and  the 
ur-slaked  lime  were  thoroughly  tried  by  Mr.  Sells,  of  Bloomington, 
without  making  any  perceptible  impression  upon  the  bugs. 

DBSTBUOnON  OF  OfilNOHBUaS  BY  KATUBAL  AOBNOIBS. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  reference  to  those 
oatnral  agendee  by  which  this  destructive  insect  is  kept  in  check.  Un« 
like  many  of  our  noxious  insects,  such  as  the  Flum-curculio  and  the 
Codling  moth,  which  are  permanent  fixtures,  the  Ohinch-bug  seems  to 
be  subject  to  an  irregular  kind  of  periodidty,  the  causes  of  which  are 
not  fully  understood.  We  have  stated  above  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  any  effident  aid  in  the  extermination  of  Ohinch-bugs  from  their 
natural  enemies.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  adverse  climatic  influences. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  important  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  insect,  which  has  been  established  by  repeated  observation, 
that  cold  rains,  or  a  succession  of  heavy  showers,  especially  in  the  month 
of  Jane,  when  the  insects  are  small  and  immature,  are  fatal  to  them ; 
and,  therefore,  that  no  fears  of  Ohinch*bugs  need  be  entertained  for  a 
number  of  years  succeeding  a  summer  of  this  character.  It  is  an  un- 
settled question  whether  there  are  any  other  adverse  influences  by 
which  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  upon  a  large  scale,  is  effected. 
Are  they  ever  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the 
rains  of  summer! 

In  the  observations  made  upon  these  insects,  in  their  winter  quarters, 
by  Dr.  H.  Shimer,  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1884-6,  it  appeared 
that  all  the  bugs  which  had  been  overtaken  by  winter  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, eepedally  if  above  the  snow  line,  were  found  to  be  dead.  Even 
of  those  which  had  found  more  secure  retreats,  under  sticks  of  wood 
Ijing  upon  the  ground,  and  under  the  fallen  leaves  of  apple  trees,  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  were  found  to  be  dead  in  the  spring. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Patten,  above  recorded,  were  of  the 
lame  diaracter,  but  still  more  decisive.  All  the  bugs  found  by  him  in 
the  month  of  December — although  many  of  them  were  in  tolerably  well 
protected  situations,  under  the  sheaths  of  corn-stalks  which  had  been 
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thrown  in  piles,  were  apparentlj'dead,  and  that  mosti  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  really  dead,  and  not  merely  torpid  from  cold,  was  proved  by  his 
experiments  of  bringing  them  into  a  warm  room,  and  failing  to  resnaci. 
tate  them.  Now,  the  qnestion  is,  what  had  caused  the  destraction  of 
this  large  proportion  of  these  insects?  Were  these  the  old  bugs 
which  had  liyed  throngh  the  preceding  winter,  and  which  were  now 
dying  off— having  fulfilled  the  ends  of  their  existence?  The  analogy 
of  insectjB,  in  general,  woald  lead  as  to  believe  that  the  bugs  of  the 
former  year  perish  much  earlier  in  the  season,  soon  after  having  de- 
posited their  eggs,  and,  therefore,  that  these  were  the  bugs  of  the  pres- 
ent season.  We  have  not  at  present  the  requisite  knowledge  to  discuss 
this  matter  Mtisfactorily.  We  only  refer  to  it  as  an  interestiqg  field 
for  future  inquiries.  Perhaps  thie  key  to  the  whole  questien  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Chinch-bug  is  more  a  southern  than  a  north- 
em  iueeot.  Their  ravages  were  recorded  in  Yir^nia  and  North  Caro- 
lina many  years  before  they  made  their  way  into  these  moee  norths  a 
sections.  It  would  seem  highly  probable,  therefoite,  that  our  northern 
winters  must  be  incofigenial  to  their  natures,  and  often  fatal  to  them. 
If  this  be  so,  we  .may  ei:pect  that  After  a  very  cold  winter,  or  even  one 
of  ordinary  s^v^rity,  but  where  there  has  been  a  aearoity  ^f  enow,  tbe 
Chinch*bi^  will  have  been  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  harmless  fc^r  a 
number  of  succeeding  years.  And  yet,  the  general  fact  that  Chinch- 
bugs  do  Qiurvive  our  narthem  winters  to  a  ruinous  extent,  is  too  patent 
to  permit  us  to  base  our  conduct  upon  eny  such  speculations  as  the 
abo:ve,  unless  the  truth  of  them  shall  be  oonfirmed  by  future  observa- 
tion. The  experience  <^  the  next  year  will  be  very  intereetii^g,  in  this 
point  of  view:,  more  especiAlly  as  the  past  summer  baa  been  a  very  dry 
one  over  a  greet  part  of  ttie  western  eonntry ;  and,  therefore,  if  Ohindi- 
bugs  prove  not  to  be  destructively  numerous  next  year,  we  shall  be 
forced  tp  aoeount  for  th^r  destruotion  by  the  operation  of  some  other 
cfLuse  thai^  the  summer  rains,  to  which  their  sudd^Q  diaappenraooe,  in 
former  yeai9i  has  beei^  eMlusiyely  attributed* 


USEFUL  FA&iLSITES. 


THE  GBAS8H0PPER  PARASITE. 

{Atoma  ffryUaridy  n.  0p.) 
Glass  of  AR ACHKIDA.    Familj  of  Aombsdm. 

Doffiog  aTisit  at  th»  residenoe  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Galnsha^  at 
Morris,  on  the  26th  of  Jane,  he  called  my  attention  to  a  ver* 
milioii^red  panwite^  which  he  had  obierFod  for  a  nomber  of 
years^  and  whieh  were  attached  tathennderside  of  the  wings 
of  grasshoppers.  Mr*  Gktlnsha  had  prenonsly  spoken  to  me 
ot  these  parasites,  but  I  had  not  before  had  an  opportanity  to  investi* 
gate  tbenu  Three  years  ago  the  grasshoppers  preyailed  ezceSBively  in 
this  seetion  of  ooantry,  and  wore  very  destracttye  to  many  kinds  of 
Tegslatioii«  Siaoe  then  they  hare  been  mnoh  less  nnmerons,  and  the 
diminntion  of  their  nnmbers  :hae  been  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
these  parasites^  which  seem  greatly  to  weaken  their  Tietim  without 
directly  destroying  it.  The  grasshoppers,  the  present  season,  are  not 
Tery  abundant^  and  did  not  appear  to  be'^mnsh  infested  with  parasites, 
though  most  of  the  faliy-grown  ones  which  we  examined,  had  a  few 
parasites  attached  to  their  wings.>  Sabseqaently,  I  examined  grassbop- 
pers  in  my  own  neighborhood,  and  found  them  equally,  and  some  of 
them  more  severely  infested  Upon  the  wings  of  one  of  them  I  counted 
thirty  of  these  parasites.  Most  of  them  had  attained  a  pretty  uniform 
siae,  being  About  one^thistieth  of  an  inch  in  Imigth,  but  easily  visible  on 
account  of  their  intensely  red  color,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  little 
bits  of  sealingTwaxy  or  coraL 

They  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  form,  moderately  convex  and  having  an 
^oeven  surfisce,  produced  by  four  shallow  depressions  on  the  upper 
side,  the  two  larger  near  the  middle,  and  the  others  behind  them.  The 
body  has  also  twosHght  constrictions,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being 
divided  into  three  segments ;  but  the  impressions  are  superficial  and 
only  visible  at  the  sides.    The  whole  surtaoe  is  finely  striate,  under  the 
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microscope,  the  strise  ranning  in  a  waving  transverse  direction.  The 
month-organs  appear  to  be  reduced  to  their  minimnm  of  development. 
The  only  part  visible,  externallji  is  a  minute  papilla,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  two  bristles,  the  inner  of  which  is  stouter,  tapering  to  an 
acute  point,  and  curved  inwards,  or  towards  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  They  differ  from  the  majority  of  acarides  in  having  but  six  legs, 
and  these,  being  of  but  little  use  in  so  stationary  a  creature,  are  short 
and  slender,  projecting  but  little  beyond  the  outline  of  the  body. 
They  are  six-jointed,  garnished  with  short  stiff  bristles,  and  terminate 
in  two  slender  curved  hooks.  The  anterior  and  middle  legs  are  closely 
approximate  and  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  ;  the 
posterior  are  set  a  little  nearer  to  each  other,  and  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  middle  of  the  body,  being  inserted  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ante- 
rior division  or  lobe.  Four  hairs  project  from  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body. 

These  parasites  are  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  basal  half  of  the 
inferior  or  true  wings,  and  adhere  with  such  tenacity  that  it  is  difficult 
to  scrape  them  off  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  They  appear  to  adhere 
by  their  mouths  and  not  by  their  dawa. 

The  acari  of  this  country  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  scarcely 
anything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  classitying  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  their  proper  genera.  The  present  species  appears  to  belong  to 
the  division  of  Trambidia  heaoapoda^  of  Hermann,  and  to  the  genus 
Ai(mia*^  of  Latrielle,  chiefly  characterized  by  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  oral  organs. 

The  species  of  grasshopper  which  these  parasites  were  found  infest- 
ing  at  Mr.  Galusha's,  was  the  common  red-legged  grasshopper  {Galop- 
tenw/emur-rubrum^  of  De  6eer).  They  are  stated  in  the  American 
Entomologist  to  have  been  al86  found  on  the  allied  species  so  destruc- 
tive west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  called  by  Prof.  Uhler  and  Mr, 
Walsh,  the  Caloptenua  9pretus,  The  grasshopper  npon  which  I  found 
them  so  numerous,  in  my  own  neighborhood,  was  also  a  common  but 
much  larger  species,  the  specific  name  of  which  I  neglected  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  wiU  be  found  infesting  many 
different  species  of  grasshoppers,  and  1  have  accordingly  appropriated 
to  them  the  specific  name  gryUaria^  indicative  of  this  tribe  of  insects. 


•This  is  the  generic  term  applied  to  these  mites  in  the  "B6gne  Animal."  The  ward 
Aftwnoy  meaning  mouthim,  would  have  been  more  characteristic,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  word  intended,  were  it  not  that  this  latter  term  is  appropriated,  in  the  same 
work,  to  a  genus  of  radiate  animals  in  the  class  Aoalepha. 


NOTES  OP  THE  SEASON. 


THE  LESSER  APPLE  LEAF-FOLDEK 
(Tartrix  maHvorana^  LeB.) 

A  brief  account  of  this  insect  was  given  by  the  writer  in  his  first 
annual  Report  We  refer  to  the  subject  now  merely  to  add  that  the 
apprehensions  which  were  naturally  entertained  of  its  increase  and  dif- 
fQsion,  have  not  been  realized  in  the  experience  of  the  present  year. 
IThether  it  be  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  natnral  enemies,  or 
what  seems  more  probable,  in  the  absence  of  any  known  enemies  of  this 
kind,  that  they  are  very  snsceptible  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  it 
is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  hosts  of  last  year  have  entailed  a  very 
scanty  progeny  upon  the  present  I  visited  Mr.  Wier's  place  this 
season,  at  about  the  time  of  my  last  year's  observations,  and  though 
there  were  marks  of  damage  by  the  early  spring  brood,  the  second 
brood  seemed,  for  some  reason,  to  have  proved  abortive.  I  could  find 
but  few  specimens,  and  the  nursery  trees  had  made  a  good  growth  and 
presented  none  of  the  blasted  aspect  which  they  exhibited  the  previous 
year. 


OTSHEB  SHELL  BABE-LOUSE. 
{MyHlatpii  tfone^t/brmit.) 

In  treating  of  the  remediea  for  the  Apple  Bark-louse,  in  the  author's 
trst  Beport,  reference  was  made  to  the  various  applications  which  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  eggs  under  the  scales,  it 
being  very  desirable  that  some  such  remedy  shall  be  found,  inasmuch 
n  it  can  be  applied  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  farmer  is  more  at 
Isisure,  and  when  the  foliage,  being  yet  in  the  bud,  is  not  exposed  to 
fajury* 
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It  was  farther  remarked  that  experience  had  shown  that  rerj  strong 
applications,  such  as  andilnted  soft  soap,  failed  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  eggs  nnder  their  protecting  shield ;  but  that  simply  greasing 
them  oyer  was  fatal  to  them,  probably  by  closing  the  pores  and  thas 
excluding  the  ain  The  qaestion  then  naturally  arose  whether  greasy 
applications  would  be  injurious  to  the  tree,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
published  testimony  upon  this  subject  is  quite  conflicting. 

At  the  time  of  writing  that  article'  the  season  had  gone  by  for  experi- 
menting in  this  matter ;  but  in  the  spring  which  has  since  intervened 
(1871),  I  performed  the  following  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther testing  this  point. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  buds  not  having  yet  expanded,  I  selected 
six  thrifty  five-year-old  apple  trees,  of  three  different  varieties,  and 
applied  to  two  of  them  simple  lard,  greasing  over  every  part  of  the 
trees,  trunk,  branches  and  twigs.  To  two  others' keroctene  oil  was  ap- 
plied  in  the  same  manner.  To  the  other  two  linseed  oil  was  applied ; 
but  in  this  case,  to  vary  the  experiment,  the  terminal  twigs  were  omit- 
ted. J^one  of  these  trees  were  eventually  damaged  by  the  applications. 
Upon  those  to  which  the  lard  and  the  linseed  oil  were  applied,  no  effect 
was  perceived.  They  leafed  out  as  early  and  looked  as  well  as  other 
trees  standing  beside  them.  The  kerosene,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, acted  more  severely.  It  killed  or  seriously  damaged  all  the  first 
bndsj  and  the  trees  were  several  weeks  later  in  leafing  out  than  the 
others,  but  at  an  examination  of  them  on  the  fifth  of  July,  no  differ* 
ence  could  be  seen  in  the  quantity  or  healthiness  of  the  foliage,  from 
that  on  the  other  trees.  Ooe  effect  of  the  kerosetie  is  deserving  of 
notice.  The  check  thus  given  to  one  of  these  trees  had  an  effect  simi- 
lar to  girdling  or  root-pruning,  namely :  that  of  throwing  it  into  pre** 
mature  bearing — this  tree  producing  an  apple  though  still  standing  in 
the  nursery  row. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  effect  of  greasy  application  to  apple- 
trees,  I  will  add  that  Mr.  James  Grotty,  an  intelligent  Irishman,  in 
whose  nursery  the  above  experiments  were  performed,  stated  to  me 
that  when  he  lived  in  Ireland  it  was  a  common  practice  to  annoint  with 
linseed  oil  apple-treeS  large  enough  to  bear,  bnt  which  were  growing  too 
much  to  wood.  The  whole  tree  was  annointed  except  the  smallest 
twigs  and  fruit  spurs.  The  effect  was  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree 
and  pat  it  into  a  bearing  condition.  The  operation  was  not  supposed  to 
permanently  injure  the  trees. 
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THE  PINE  LEAF  SOALE-INSEeT. 

(Mj/tUa^  F(ni/oia,  ntoh.) 

Tbe  nataral  history  of  this  insect  was  giren  at  eome  length  in  the 
BDthor'B  Arst  report.  Aa  it  belongs  to  the  fiimily  of  Bark-lIcd  [Cooeida), 
bat  is  in  this  case  stationed  upon  the  leaf,  I  distiagaished  it  from  its 
oonge&era  b;  the  English  title  of  the  White  Fine  Leaf-lome.  Bat  as 
the  tenn  Leaf-loose  ie  luaallf  restricted  by  entomologists  to  the  varions 
■pedes  of  Aphides,  I  have  here  restored  Dr.  Fitch's  name,  which  is 
fn»  from  this  ambiguity. 

H;  object  in  referring  to  this  insect  again  is,  to  fill  out  a  part  of  its 
history  which  m;  observations  last  year  were  made  too  late  to  deter- 
mine.  I  refer  to  the  time  of  hatching  of  the  first  or  spring  brood.  In 
the  former  report,  judging  from  what  was  known  and  from  the  analogy 
of  allied  species,  I  stated  that  the  spring  brood  would  probably  be  found 
to  h^h  in  the  month  of  May.  The  obserratioDS  of  the  last  spring 
show  this  ooDJecture  to  have  been  correct.  It  appears  from  my  note 
bftok  that  the  e^s  were  generally  found  hatched  on  the  25th  of  May, 
but  not  BO  early  as  the  10th,  in  my  own  locality  or  the  latitude  of  Ohi- 
Mgo.  Happening  to  he  at  Sooth  Pass,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  on  the  last  of  May,  I  found  the  new  scales  about  half  grown,  bo 
that  it  appears  that  the  hatching  of  the  first  or  spring  brood  of  this 
ipecies  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  first  and  only  brood 
fk  the  allied  Bark-loose  of  the  apple-tree. 

The  coccus  of  the  pine,  like  that  of  the  apple-tree,  and  I  might  add, 
tlao,  like  several  spedes  of  the  allied  aphides,  is  first  found  on  the  low- 
«it  branches  of  the  Infested  trees.  This  snggsBts  the  idea  of  cutting 
Vol.  HI— 17 
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off  and  borniDg  these  branches,  as  one  important  step  in  eradicating 
the  insects.  A  handsome  Scotch  pine  in  one  of  mj  neighbor's  yard, 
npon  which  I  made  many  of  my  observations,  has  been  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  Lady-bngs  having  been  bnsy  at  work  npon  the  remain- 
ing branches,  the  tree  is  now  almost  free  from  its  destroctive  parasites. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  author  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  first  report,  the  highly  magnified  figure  of  the 
male  of  this  species,  which  was  there  referred  to,  was  omitted.  I  have 
therefore  had  it  prefixed  to  the  present  notice.  In  order  to  show  clearly 
the  characters  of  this  insect,  which  is  of  much  scientific  interest,  it  has 
been  drawn  very  greatly  magnified.  The  insect  itself  is  very  minute, 
being  only  about  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 


THE  COLORADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

{DoryphorOf  lO-UnttUa^  Say.) 
Supplementary  to  the  Author's  article  upon  this  Insect  in  his  First  Report 

The  experiences  of  the  past  season,  with  regard  to  this  comparatively 
new  but  now  widely  known  noxious  insect,  have  been  remarkable,  and 
not  satisfactorily  explained.  It  was  the  general  report,  especially  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  that  these  insects  made  their  appearance  in 
the  spring  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  the  potato  crop  was  doomed  to  destruction.  As  the 
season  progressed  the  reports  became  more  favorable,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  a  tolerable  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  harvested,  notwith- 
standing that  it  also  had  to  contend  with  drouth  as  well  as  insects,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Any  one  may  obtain  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  by  reading  the  unfavorable  reports  of 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  comparing  them  with  the  favorable  and  hopeful  accounts  of 
this  crop  in  the  same  series  of  reports  for  the  month  of  July.  This 
favorable  change  was  attributed  partly  to  persistent  hand-picking  and 
the  free  use  of  Paris<green,  and  partly  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  Potato  bug,  especially  the  Armed  Soldier-bug 
{Arma  epinoea)^  which  destroys  the  Potato-bugs  mostly  whilst  in  the 
immature  state,  by  puncturing  them  and  extracting  their  juices,  and 
the  Many-spotted  Lady-bug  {Hippodamia  maoulata)^  which  checks 
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their  increase  by  devooring  their  eggs.  Bat  there  have  been  reports, 
from  many  localities,  of  a  diminntion  in  the  nnmbers  and  destmctiye- 
nees  of  these  insects  beyond  what  these  agencies  would  account  for. 
It  was  a  common  remark,  after  the  season  was  somewhat  advanced, 
that  the  Potato-bugs  were  not  nearly  so  bad  this  year  as  they  were  the 
last  In  the  Agricultural  Eeports  for  July  were  such  items  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Lapeer  county,  Michigan. — ^The  potato  crop  looks  fair.  The  old 
bugs  have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  young  ones  may  yet  do  some  dam- 
age." 

"Oreen  Lake  county,  Wisconsin. — ^Bugs  leaving.  They  have  left  a 
few  eggs  and  some  young  bugs,  but  the  latter  are  doing  no  harm.  The 
crop  looks  well." 

"Howard  county,  Indiana. — The  Oolorado-bug  has  almost  disap- 
peared." 

"Benton  county,  Minnesota. — Oolorado-bug  disappearing.  Old  ones 
have  about  all  gone ;  the  young  ones  do  not  seem  to  thrive  as  in  pre- 
vious years." 

Now,  these  may  have  been  exceptional  cases,  or  rather  exceptionally 
strong  cases ;  but  taken  together  and  in  connection  with  other  obser- 
vations, which  we  have  not  here  space  to  record,  they  seem  to  intimate 
pretty  clearly  that  the  Oolorado-beetle  is  not  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  those  general  and  imperfectly  known  laws  or  conditions  which 
are  known  to  affect  other  insects,  and  which  cause  them  to  be  compara- 
tively rare  one  year  and  abundant  another.  A  curious  paralellism  may 
be  traced  between  the  inroads  of  noxious  insects  and  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  diseases,  both  being  much  more  virolent  and  destructive  in 
the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods  of  their  prevalence. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  though  this 
destroctive  insect  may  not  become  wholly  exterminated,  it  may  never- 
theless cease,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  the  terrible  scourge  that  it  has  been 
for  the  five  or  six  years  last  past. 

As  the  Colorado-beetle  originated  from  the  far  West,  and  has  been 
steadily  progressing  eastward,  the  question  has  been  anxiously  asked 
by  agriculturists,  whether,  in  proportion  as  these  insects  overrun  new 
territory,  they  will  subside  in  the  sections  first  attacked.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  past  year  go  far  to  answer  this  question  in  the  aflSrmative. 
Whilst  the  most  disastrous  reports  have  come  from  the  more  recently 
invaded  States  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  these 
insects  ravaged  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  crossed  the  Mississippi 
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Hrrer,  has  been  comparatiyely  exempt,  and  the  potato  crop  hae  been 
good,  especially  in  the  northern  connties. 

With  respect  to  that  popular  remedy,  the  Paris-green,  there  is  with 
many  people  a  natural  disinclination  to  the  free  use  of  so  virulent  a 
poison.  This  repugnance  is  founded  not  only  upon  its  dangerous  qual- 
ities, but  also  upon  a  lurking  suspicion  that  its  constant  use  is  injurious, 
thongh  not  absolutely  poisonous,  to  the  potato.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  imperfect  quality  of  the  potatoes,  where  much  Paris-green  has 
been  used,  is  owing  to  the  general  damage  of  the  plants,  both  .  by  the 
insects  and  the  remedy,  rather  than  to  any  specific  poisonous  influence 
of  the  latter.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  pota- 
toes which  are  known  to  have  been  raised  without  any  contact  of  the 
plants  with  Paris-green,  will  command  a  more  ready  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket than  those  which  have  been  produced  by  its  use. 

The  natural  wish  to  raise  potatoes  without  the  use  of  poisonous  ap- 
plications, has  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing and  destroying  potato-bugs  by  machinery.  One  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  has  the  important  merits  of  simplicity  and  cheapness,  has 
been  gotten  up,  the  past  season,  by  Mr.  George  Squires,  a  successful 
farmer,  residing  near  Aurora,  in  Kane  county.  Having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  this  machine,  and  to  converse  with  Mr.  Squires  con- 
cerning its  use,  I  will  briefly  describe  it.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  to  be  an  oblong  shallow  box,  which  is  drawn  by  a  horse  between 
the  rows,  whilst  the  bugs  are  knocked  into  it  by  brush  or  paddles  work- 
ing at  the  sides.  It  is  constructed  something  in  this  wise :  First,  a 
plain  board  platform  or  drag  is  made,  six  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  coming  within  three  inches  of  the  vines  on  either  side,  the 
potatoes  being  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Upon  this  are  set  four 
poets,  one  at  each  of  the  hind  corners,  and  the  other  two  four  feet  in 
advance  of  them.  To  these  posts  the  side  and  end  boards  of  the  box 
are  nailed,  the  sides  being  four  inches  and  the  ends  about  eight  inches 
high.  This  leaves  two  feet  in  front  of  the  box  which  serves  as  a  plat- 
form on  which  the  driver  stands.  The  posts  may  be  made  of  two-by- 
four  scantling,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  so  thick.  They 
are  two  feet  high,  and  set  a  little  flaring  so  as  to  bring  their  tops  over 
the  middle  of  the  rows.  They  are  set  with  their  flat  sides  facing  fore 
and  aft,  gr  towards  their  fellows  on  the  same  side.  Tv^o  inches  from 
the  top  an  augur  hole,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  bored.  From 
the  top  of  one  post  to  that  of  the  other,  on  the  same  side,  extends  the 
revolving  bar,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  its  ends  being  narrowed 
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8o  as  to  enter  the  holes  in  the  posts.  Throngh  this  bar,  a  few  inches 
from  each  end,  an  oblon^i^  square  hole,  or  mortise,  is  cnt,  through  which 
the  arms  pass,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  flapper  is  attached,  as  seen  in 
the  figore.  The  flapper  is  a  piece  of  thin  board,  a  piece  of  siding  for 
example,  which  is  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  arras.  The  arms  are  so 
arranged  as  to  slide  by  each  other  in  the  mortise,  and  in  this  way  the 
flapper  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  hight  of  the  .vines. 
The  bars,  with  their  flappers,  are  made  to  revolve  by  a  crank  attached 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  near,  or  left  hand  bar,  and  is  turned  by  the 
driver.  The  forward  end  of  each  revolving  bar  passes  through  a  pulley 
wheel,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  a  baud  passing  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  crossed  so  as  to  make  both  bars  revolve  inwards. 

Id  cultivating  a  few  acres,  the  machine  may  be  simply  dragged  along 
upon  the  ground.  But  as  Mr.  Squires  raises  from  twenty  to  thirty 
icr  of  potatoes  yearly,  he  attached  the  machine  to  the  forward  wheels 
of  a  light  wagon,  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  axle-tree,  so  that  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  drag  barely  touched  the  ground,  and  thus  greatly  facil- 
itated the  draft.  The  driver  sits  upon  the  axle-tree,  with  his  back  to 
the  horse  and  his  feet  upon  the  platform,  and  turns  the  crank,  sitting  a 
little  sideways  so  as  to  direct  the  horse  at  the  same  time. 

In  answer  to  questions  put  to  Mr.  Squires,  the  following  additional 
information  was  obtained : 

The  machine  was  made  in  less  than  half  a  day,  and  did  not  cost  over 
fonr^dollars.  Those  who  used  it  were  the  only  ones  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, with  one  exception,  who  harvested  any  potatoes.  Mr.  Squires 
had  sold  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  at  a  dollar  a  bnehel,  and  had 
half  as  many  more  left  The  machine  operates  most  succesBfuliy  npon 
vines  from  four  to  twelve  inches  high.  It  knocks  oft*  nino-tenths  of  the 
beetles  and  larger  grubs,  but  does  not  remove  many  of  the  very  small 
ones.  A  man  can  easily  go  over  fifteen  acres  a  day.  and  he  had  once 
bugged  ten  acres  in  half  a  day.  The  potatoes  being  on  ridges,  the 
machine  drops  a  little  below  them,  and  this  explains  how  bugs  can  bo 
knocked  from  vines  only  four  inches  high  into  a  box  of  the  same  liight. 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  line 
the  box  with  zinc,  lo  prevent  the  bugs  from  crawling  out,  Ikf  r.  Squires 
replied  that  the  bugs  do  not  attempt  much  to  crawl  out  of  the  box. 
The  blow  which  knocks  them  in,  partially  stupifies  them  for  a  time, 
iod  the  continual  whipping  in  of  the  vines  by  the  flappers  tends  to 
knock  them  back.  If  many  of  them  are  attempting  to  crawl  out  at  any 
time,  they  can  be  jarred  down  by  a  sharp  rap  on  the  sides  or  ends  of 
the  box. 
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The  bugs  are  dieposed  of  b;  burying  them  in  perpeDdlealsr  holes, 
coTeriDg  them  with  a  foot  of  earth  sod  etaraping  it  down.  At  first 
Mr.  Sqaires  thongbt  it  neceBsar;  to  kill  the  bugs,  and  drenched  them 
with  Btrong  lime-water,  but  he  fonnd  this  to  be  anneceesary.  The  bugs 
thuB  burled,  en  masBe,  Boon  perish 

We  hare  not  space  for  comments,  bat  every  reader  can  draw  bis 
own  condngions.  The  machine  coald,  no  doobt,  be  improved  by  ex- 
perience and  ingenaity.  The  one  which  we  saw  was  a  roogb  and 
cheap,  bat  effective  piece  of  work ;  bat  these  are  the  very  qnalitiee 
which  make  it  available  to  the  common  farmer,  and  which  bare  ap- 
peared to  as  to  jastify  this  somewhat  extended  notice  of  it.  If  thie 
machine  proves  as  saccessfut  in  the  hands  of  otherB  as  it  did  in  those 
of  the  inrentor,  it  will  Bopply  an  important  need  in  potato  caltnre  npoa 
a  large  scale. 

The  Paris  green  will  still  have  to  be  nsed  whilst  the  vines  are  small, 
OF  nntO  they  are  fonr  or  five  inches  high,  bnt  at  this  time  its  applica- 
tion is  very  easy,  and  it  requires  comparatively  little  of  the  poisonous 
material ;  and  we  cannot  too  often  reiterate  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Paris  green  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  very  largely  dilated, 
that  is  to  say,  with  aboat  twenty  times  its  bnlk  of  floor  or  lime,  or 
other  inert  powder. 


ERRATA  IN  FIRST  REPORT. 


Pa6b  16,  14th  line  from  top,  ibr  **  larvsB  "  read  « lann. " 
*'    20,  8rd        "  "     for  "  from "  read  "  upon." 

bottom,  fop  "  with  "  read  "  in. " 

"      for  "  described  "  read  "  deacribea. " 
"      for  "  follows  "  read  "  follow. " 
top,    for  "  once  "  read  "  one. " 
bottom,  for  *'  close  "  read  **  closely. " 
"      for  "  lying  "  read  "  flying. » 
top,    for  *'  immovable  *'  read  '*  immovably.  " 
"      for  "of  oyster  "  read  "  of  the  oyster. " 
**      for  "  superion  "  read  *' superior.  " 
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IIXdAL  REPORT  OF  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


DECEMBER  13. 1870. 


YoL  in-18 


HEPOET  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


AuDiTOB'e  Ojtfiok,  Illinois, 

apringfieldy  Deoemher  12, 1870. 

JoHK  M.  Paxmbb,  Gaomfuyr  of  IU4nois : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  commencing  December  1,  1869,  and  ending  Itovember  30, 
1870. 

Yon  will  find  the  following  items  embraced  in  the  report,  viz : 

1.  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Disbarsements  of  General  Bevenne 

Fund. 

2.  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Disbarsements  of  Special  State  Fnnds. 

3.  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Disbarsements  of  Local  Funds  for  pay- 

ment of  principal  and  interest  on  Bonded  Indebtedness  of  Coun- 
ties, Townships,  Oities  and  Towns. 

4.  General  Statement  of  Warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  all  pur- 

poses. 

5.  Detailed  Statement  of  Warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  all  pur- 

poses, and  to  what  account  and  appropriatioa  charged. 
tf.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  Auditors  Warrants  outstanding  unpaid, 
December  1, 1870. 

7.  Statement  of  the  School,  College  and  Seminary  Funds. 

8.  Statement  of  State  Indebtedness  redeemed  with  Illinois  Central 

Bailroad  Funds. 

9.  Statement  of  State  Indebtedness  redeemed  and  purchased  with 

State  Debt  Fund. 

10.  Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  the  State  Treasurer  with  the  several 

State  Funds,  and  the  County,  Township,  City  and  Town  Interest 
(bond)  Funds. 

11.  Statement  of  State  Taxes  charged  in  the  several  Counties,  amounts 

collected,  etc.,  for  the  year  1869. 

12.  Statement  of  the  State  School  Tax  Fund,  for  the  year  1889. 

13.  Statement  of  the  Dividends  of  School  Tax  and  Interest  Funds  to 

the  several  Counties,  for  the  year  1869. 

14.  Statement  of  the  condition  of  State  Banks. 

15.  Statement  of  County,  Township,  City  and  Town  Bonds,  registered 

in  the  Auditor's  OfiSce. 

16.  Statement  of  the  aggregate  assessment  of  property  in  the  State,  for 

the  year  1870. 
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17.  Statement,  Bhowing  the  rate  per  cent  of  addition  and  dedoction  de- 

termined bj  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  on  the  asaesement 
of  the  several  Oonnties,  for  the  year  1870. 

18.  Statement,  showing  the  asaeaaed  and  equalized  valuationB  of  the 

several  classes  of  property  tor  State  taxation,  for  the  year  1870. 

TAXES  LBVISD. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  26th  General  Assembly,  as  set  forth 
in  my  last  Annual  Beport,  made  it  necessary  to  levy  for  me  purpose  of 
meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  Government  for  1870,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  very  large  deficiency  caused  by  the 
appropriations  aforesaid,  a  tax  of  eight  mills  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
one  mill  for  interest  on  the  State  debt — which,  added  to  the  two  mills 
for  payment  of  principal  of  the  State  debt,  and  the  two  mills  for  support 
of  public  schools,  made  a  levy  for  State  tax  of  thirteen  mills,  on  the 
assessment  of  1869. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  estimates  made  at  that  time  are 
proved  to  have  been  correct,  and  that  the  treasury  of  the  State  has 
been  for  some  time  in  a  condition  to  pay  all  warrants  when  presented. 
With  a  few  exoeptioDS,  the  county  collectors  have  been  more  prompt 
than  they  were  last  year,  in  paying  over  the  tax  when  collected.  Bat 
some  little  legislation  will  be  required — ^and  will  be  proposed — to  ena- 
ble the  Auditor  to  enforce,  when  necessary,  a  faithful  compliance,  on 
the  part  of  county  officers,  with  the  revenue  law. 

On  the  basis  of  the  equalized  valuation  of  property  for  the  year  1870, 
I  have  levied  a  tax  for  State  purposes,  as  follows :  Two  and  one-half 
mills  for  revenue,  which,  in  connection  with  the  two  mills  for  payment 
of  State  debt,  and  two  mills  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  makes 
the  total  levy  for  State  tax  on  the  assessment  of  1870,  amount  to  six 
and  one-half  mills;  being  just  one-half  of  the  levy  of  last  year.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  that  but  ^r  the  extraordinary  expense  occasioned  by  the 
session  of  the  recent  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame  the  present  Con- 
stitution, and  the  increased  expense  of  the  judiciary  and  other  depart- 
ments of  State  government,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  levy  might  have  been  made  still  smaller.  When  it  ib 
remembered  that  the  assessment  of  property  in  this  State  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  exceed  one^uarter  of  its  actual  value,  it  will  be  conceded 
-  that  the  tax  for  State  purposes  is  not  burdensome,  as  compared  with  the 
taxes  of  other  States. 

In  making  the  levy  aforesaid,  I  have  only  endeavored  to  provide  a 
sum  sufficient  ^^to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  tiie  coming  year,  and 
all  known  demands  upon  the  treasury  payable  from  revenue  funds."  In 
making  this  levy,  I  have  estimated  the  expenses  from  June  1, 1871, 
to  June  1,  1872,  when  the  tax  on  the  assessment  of  1871  becomes  due 
to  the  State  Treasury.  Section  18  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  re- 
quires that  the  '^General  Aesembly  shall  provide  for  all  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  ordinary  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, until  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  afler  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  next  reffular  session,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  shall 
not  be  increased  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
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each  house,  nor  exceed  the  amount  of  revenue  authorized  by  law  to  be 
raised  in  such  time ;  and  all  appropriations,  general  or  special,  requiring 
money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  State,  shall  end  with  such  fiscal  quarter."  It  is  believed  that  the 
Sevenue  Fund  now  in  the  State  treasury  will  just  about  suffice  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  until  the  tax  of  the  next  year,  on 
assefisment  of  1870,  becomes  due  and  begins  to  be  received ;  and  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  estimating  the  annual  expenses  from  June  1st 
to  iJnne  Ist,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  from  December  to  December,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  treasury  may  always  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  or- 
dinary and  authorized  expenses  of  the  government,  instead  of  having 
a  time  of  about  three  months  in  every  two  years  when  warrants,  drawn 
in  pursuance  of  law,  can  be  found  floating  in  the  'market  with  more  or 
lees  depreciation  of  value. 

BAUUfOS  DUB  ON  APPBOPBIATIONS  AND  BXPBNSS8  OF  OOVBBNHBNT  TO  MJLY 

31,   1871. 

There  was  due  on  the  first  of  this  month,  to  the  appropriation  of  1869, 
for  building  the  New  State  House,  the  sum  of  |806,935  57,  and  to  the 
appropriation  of  1869,  for  Canal  and  Biver  Improvement,  the  sum  of 
1227,696  42.  The  pay  of  members  and  officers,  and  expenses,  of  the 
^th  General  Assembly,  will  not  be  less  than  $350,000.  The  expenses 
of  all  the  State  Institutions,  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  end  of  the 
first  fiscal  quarter,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  (say 
May  31, 1871,)  will  not  be  less  than  $300,000.  The  salaries  of  fudges 
and  Attorneys,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the 
State  government,  will  probably,  for  the  time  last  named,  exceed  $110,- 
000.  For  the  same  time,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Executive 
Department,  Printing,  Binding  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  State 
government,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  under  appropriations 
now  in  force,  including  warrants  outstanding  December  1,  1870,  will 
not  be  less  than  $160,000. 

The  foregoing  amounts  make,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of  $1,454,- 
681 99,  being  almost  the  amount  of  the  li^venue  Fund  in  the  treasury 
on  the  1st  December,  1870. 

Thus  it  Mrill  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  revenue  now  in  the  treasury 
OQ^ht  not  to  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  making  appro- 
priations for  the  future,  as  its  exhaustion  is  already  provided  for  by  the  last 
General  Assembly ;  and  to  base  any  further  appropriation  upon  it,  would 
simply  create  a  deficit,  to  be  hereafter  provided  for  by  an  increase  of  tax. 

BBVBNUB    LAW. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  every  intelligent  revenue  officer.  State  or 
poimty,  that  something  should  be  done  with  reference  to  the  revenue 
law.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization,  at  its  session  in  1869,  passed  a 
rseolution  to  the  efiTect  that  the  revenue  laws  ought  to  be  codified  and 
ttnended  in  some  particulars,  and  appointing  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
^  of  that  Board,  a  committee  "to  perform  this  labor,  and  to  report 
^  result  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board." 
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Mr.  Stadden  and  myself  andertook  this  labor,  all  the  more  wiUingly, 
because  we  were  ourselves  convinced  fcbat  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  government  of  the  State  demanded  it.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  those  who  might  be  considered  ^^ezperts"  on  this  eub- 
ject,  we  printed  the  earliest  result  of  our  labor  in  tne  form  of  a  bill  fur 
a  revenue  law,  and  sent  copies  all  over  the  State  to  such  capable  per- 
sons as  we  knew  to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  consul- 
tation. Of  course  many  were  omitted,  whose  advice  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have,  but;  from  those  to  whom  the  first  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed law  was  sent,  we  received  many  valuable  criticisms  and  sag- 
gestions. 

When  the  Board  of  Equalization  met  on  the  fourth  of  October  lasts 
the  report  with  all  the  nints,  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  had 
been  received,  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  a  committee  composed 
of  gentlemen  from  every  section  of  the  State,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  report. 

The  result  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  ^^Act  for  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,"  which  will  be  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  approaching  session.  Ou  some  small  de- 
tails of  that  proposed  revenue  law,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion, 
but  I  feel  free  to  say  that  should  the  General  Assembly  make  it  the 
law  of  the  State,  without  material  alteration,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  law,  and  an  incalculable  gain  to  the 
people  of  the  State. 

I  desire  here  to  acknowledge  most  heartily  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
William  Stadden,  for  the  able  and  careful  assistance  which  he  has  given 
to  the  ])r6paration  of  this  proposed  law,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  far 
better  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  his  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  revenue  system  of  the  State. 

APFKOPJUATIOI^S  FOB  THB  EBEOTIOK  OF  STATE  BUILDIKOS. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of  having  some 
check  upon  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  State  purposes,  and  for  similar  objects.  I  feel  assured  that  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  elected  as  they 
are  to  responsible  and  honorable  positions  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
State,  are  not  likely  to  agree  upon  any  expenditure  of  money  which  is 
not  fully  warranted  by  law ;  and  I  would  submit  that  it  is  scarcely  pru- 
dent or  proper  to  invest  any  but  the  constitutional  officers  of  the  State, 
with  the  power  of  ordering  the  drawing  of  warrants  and  payment  of 
the  same,  without  the  approbation  or  concurrence  of  those  mtrusted  by 
the  people,  with  such  responsibility. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  often  aesirable,  and  even  necessary,  upon 
grounds  of  economy,  to  intrust  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the 
officers  of  established  State  institutions,  which  require  larse  expendi- 
tures, there  is  as  little  doubt  that  there  should  be  some  check  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  those  who  may  be  selected  to  establish  new 
Institutions. 
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STATE  BOHDED  DEBT. 


The  State  has  paid,  on  aoconnt  of  the  principal,  of  the  bonded  debt, 
during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  SO,  1870,  as  follows  : 

With  SUte  Debt  Fnnd $76,926  00 

With  lUiDois  Central  Railroad  Fnnd 1,000  00 

$76,926  00 

The  TfBStees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  paid  an 
installment  on  the  principal  of  the  registered  Canal 
bonds,  in  Dec  1869,  amoanting  to 157,183  84 

Making  total  amount  paid  on  principal  of  State  Bonds, 
dnring  the  fiscal  year $284,068  84 

The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State,  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Nov.  80, 1870 : 

New  Internal  Improvement  Stock  payable  after  1870.  .$1,606,016  60 
New  Internal  Improvement  Interest  bonds,  payable 

after  1877 980,696  88 

S  Internal  Improvement  Coupon  bonds,  payable  after 

1870 2,000  00 

979  Bonds,  Befunded  Stock,  payable  after  1870 279,000  00 

5M58      "            "            <*            "            "    1877 288,000  00 

60        «•            "            "            «            "    1876 t)0,000  00 

46  Normal  University  bonds     «            "    1879 46,000  00 

102  Thornton  Loan  bonds          "            «    1879 102,000  00 

222  $1000  War  bonds               "            "    1879 222,000  00 

265  $600  War  bnnds                  "            «    1879 127,500  00 

673  $100  War  bonds                 ''            "    1879 67,800  00 

19  $1000  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York  in  1870. .  19,000  00 
24  $1000  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal .' «».•  4,800  00 

26  £286  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  in  1870.. .        26,000  00 

20  £296  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal -;  4,000  00 

697  £226  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  1870. . . .  697,000  00 
618  £296  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal 1 08,600  00 

48  £800  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  1870 57,333  33 

549  £800  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal 146,400  00 

99  £100  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  1870 12,888  88 

408  £100  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  registered, 

ml870,  bal 26,266  66 

State  bonds  called  in  by  Governor's  proclamation^  not 

yet  surrendered •  •  •  • 16,186  00 

Total  State  Debt,  ontstanding  Nov.  80, 1870 $4,890,937  80 

To  condense  the  foregoing  figures,  it  shows  that  the  bonded  debt 
ftUs  doe  as  follows : 
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Bondfldnein  1870 $1,096,288  87 

«        afterl870 1,887,015  60 

$2,983,304  47 

"  «    1876 $60,000  00 

«  «    1877 1,268,696  83 

"  «    1879 568,800  00 

1,892,496  8a 

Bonds  called  in  by  Goyemor's  proclamation,  not  yet 

presented 15,136  00 

Total $4,890,987  80 

To  meet  the  $2,988,804  47  in  bonds  falling  dae  in  and  after  1870, 
there  are  ftinds  in  the  State  Treasury,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  said 
bonds,  as  follows : 

State  Debt  Fund  in  treasury  Dec.  1,  1870 $1,816,346  40 

Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Fund  in  treasury  Dec.  1,  1870.     765,757  82 

$2,582,104  28 

Estimated  amount  of  installment  on  gross  re* 
ceipts  of  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  for 
six  months  ending  Oct  81,  1870,  now 
due $260,000  00 

Estimated  amount  of  State  Debt  Fund  due 
on  collectors'  accounts,  on  assessment 
1869,  probable  to  be  paid  into  State  trea- 
sury during  this  month 180,000  00 

440,000  00 

Total  amount  of  funds  in  the  State  Treasury,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  State  Treasury,  Jan.  1, 1871,  ap- 
plicable to  payment  of  State  debt $3,022,104  23 

The  payment  of  the  bonds  now  due,  and  to  iall  due  after  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  will  leave  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  outstand- 
ing, but  not  falling  due  until  1876, 1877  and  1879,  $1,892,496  83.  To 
meet  this  amount,  I  estimate  that  the  two  mill  levy  for  payment  of 
principal  of  State  debt,  on  the  assessment  of  1870,  being  the  last  levy 
of  said  tax  as  provided  in  the  present  constitution,  will  produce  the 
sum  of  $875,000  00.  I  further  estimate  that  five  semi-annual  install- 
ments of  the  seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad,  commencing  with  the  installment  due  April  30,  1871, 
and  ending  with  the  installment  due  April  80,  1873,  at  the  rate  of 
$460,000  per  annum,  will  produce  the  sum  of  $1,150,000  00,  which 
with  the  two  mill  tax  before  estimated,  will  make  $2,025,000,  being  a 
surplus  of  over  $132,000. 

1  have  thus  shown,  that  in  1878  the  etate  will  have  in  the 
treasury  an  ample  amount  to  pay  the  entire  outstanding  bonded 
debt  To  those  who  can  remember  the  condition  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1847 — her  treasury  empty ;   her  Governor  borrowing  money 
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on  his'own  credit  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  letters  written  on  the  baai- 
neaaVf  the  State,  her  bankrnptcy  known  and  sneered  at  all  over  the 
world ;  even  her  honesty  of  purpose  doubted,  and  some  of  her  own 
sons  trying  to  bring  her  to  the  infamy  of  repudiation — ^the  simple 
statement  of  these  facts  and  figures  requires  no  comment  to  make  them 
impressive.  Who  cannot  see  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  States  and 
Nations,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy?" 

I  have  made  no  estimate  for  premium  on  coin,  being  satisfied  that 
the  payment  on  the  principal  of  the  registered  canal  bonds,  during  the 
present  month,  by  the  Canal  Trustees,  will  reduce  the  amount  of  debt 
sow  doe  to  such  an  amount,  as,  with  funds  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  State  debt,  certain  to  be  received  at  the  treasury  before  iho  bonds 
can  be  reached,  will  leave  the  treasury  with  an  ample  amount  of  State 
debt  fund  to  purchase  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  $2,983,304  47,  less 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Canal  Trustees  this  month. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MIOHIOAir  OANAL. 

By  reference  to  the  figures  accompanying  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
State  Debt,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  80th  November,  1870,  there  re- 
mained unpaid  $811,222  21  unregistered,  and  $285,066  66  registered 
Canal  Bonds,  making  a  total  of  $1,096,288  87,  all  of  which  fell  due  on 
the  first  of  July,  1870.  The  only  reason  why  this  debt  was  not  paid  at 
that  time  was  the  want  of  authority  for  the  purchase  of  coin,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  bondholders  to  receive  payment  in  anything  else. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  will  take  immediate  ao- 
tioD  on  this  subject,  and  save  to  the  State  the  interest  on  these  bondR. 
With  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  treasury  there  can  be  no  economical 
motive  for  delay.  The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  $1,887,- 
015  60  which  will  fall  due  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  1870. 

With  the  payment  of  the  $285,066  66  of  registered  Canal  Bonds  the 
Trust  closes,  the  Canal  and  its  revenues  revert  to  the  State,  and  no 
part  of  the  property  of  Illinois  will  remain  in  pawn  for  the  payment  of 
her  indebtedness  and  subject  to  the  management  of  those  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  State. 

^  As  an  additional  reason,  if  any  were  required,  for  the  promptest  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  recollected  that  an 
let  approved  Feb,  16, 1865,  authorized  the  City  of  Chicago  to  "deepen 
the  Summit  division"  of  the  Canal,  and  provided  that  any  amount  ex- 

ended  on  said  work  "shall  be  a  vested  lien  upon  the  Illinois  and 
ichigan  Canal,  and  its  revenues,  after  the  payment  of  the  present 
Oanal  debt ;  and  that  the  net  revenues  of  the  Canal  shall  thereafter  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  same,"  "not  to 
exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars." 

Justice  to  the  city  of  Chicago — now  that  the  Legislature  has  mort- 
iced the  Canal  and  its  revenue  to  her — requires  that  she  shall  have 
the  benefits  promised  at  as  any  early  a  day  as  possible,  and  the  time  be 
thereby  hastened  when  the  State  may  not  only  manage  its  own  prop- 
erty, but  when  its  revenues  will  reach  its  own  treasury.  • 

STATE  BANKS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  time  fixed  for  redemption,  by  the 
Auditor,  of  notes  of  banks  in  liquidation  has  expired  as  to  the  following 
Vol.  111-19 
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named  banks,  riz :  Bank  of  Eewana  and  Prodncers'  Bank.    For  fer- 
ther  information  concerning  State  banks,  see  Statement  No.  15. 

AOT    OF  APRIL  16,  1869,  PBOVIDIBTO  FOB  THB  PAYMENT  OF    THB  RAILROAD 
DBBT8  OF   OOITNTIBS,  TOWNSHIPS,   0ITIB8  AND  TOWNS. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
styled  ''An  Act  to  facd  and  provide  for  paying  the  Railroad  Debts  of 
Counties,  Townships,  Cities  and  Towns,"  two  thoasand  miles  of 
railroads  have  been  bnilt  in  this  State  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
General  Assembly,  and  are  now  in  actual  operation.  In  another  place 
will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  registered  under 
that  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  law  has  been  very 
great  in  two  ways  : 

Firat — It  has  encouraged  the  people  to  vote  liberal  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  the  constraction  of  railroads  under  the  impression  that  under  the 
first  section  of  the  law  each  municipality  creating  a  debt  for  building 
a  railroad,  would,  on  the  completion  of  such  road,  receive  back  the 
State  tax  on  the  road  itself,  and  the  tax  on  any  increased  valuation  of 
the  property  of  said  municpality  over  the  assessment  for  State  taxes  in 
•1868, 

Second — In  consequence  of  the  provisions  in  the  said  law  for  registering 
the  bonds  and  collecting  the  tax  required  to  meet  the  interest,  and 
eventually,  to  pay  the  principal  of  bonds  issued  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  the  bonds,  when  registered,  have  been  readily  sold 
at  good  prices,  thus  effecting  the  object  lor  which  the  act  was  framed. 

With  res;ard  to  this  second  effect  of  the  law,  I  suppose  there  can  be 
no  objection  or  regret.  But  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  grow- 
ing out  of  this  return  to  the  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns,  of  the 
tax  on  the  increase  of  assessment  over  that  of  1868,  are  many  and  great, 
and  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  allude  to  some  of  them. 

A  practical  difficulty,  certain  to  occur  whenever  an  assesment  of  prop- 
erty shall  be  honestly  made  according  to  law,  may  be  stated  thus :  A 
railroad  has  been  built  running  through  a  county,  and  a  city  and  a 
township — all  in  the  same  county — and  has  received  from  each  of  these 
municipalities  a  subscription  of  bonds,  say  $190,0t0,  and  the  bonds 
have  been  registered.  It  turns  out  that  the  city  grows  in  population 
and  wealth,  so  that  the  tax  on  the  increased  valuation  of  its  property 
would  amount  to  $10«000.  The  township  (which  may,  and  often  does, 
include  the  city,)  would  in  the  same  way  show  an  increase,  the  tax  on 
which  would  amount  to  $6,000 ;  and  the  county,  including  the  city  and 
township,  may  have  an  increase  of  $4,000.  In  this  case  is  there  a  possi- 
bility of  carrying  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  law! 

The  General  Assembly  cannot  have  intended  to  give  away  the  same 
money  twice.  And  if  the  city  should  get  what  the  law  seems  to  give 
it,  there  would  not  be  a  dollar  left  for  either  township  or  countv.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  county  and  the  township  are  paid  what  the  law 
seems  to  give  them,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  city.  If  either  of 
the  three  is  entitled  to  anything,  it  is  entiUed  to  just  what  the  law  gives 
it  It  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
promise  more  than  it  had  to  give,  and  then  make  composition  with  its 
creditors  by  paying  so  much  on  the  dollar  of  what  it  promised.  Nor 
would  it  seem  a  very  dignified  proceeding  for  an  executive  officer  of 
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the  State  to  adopt  the  principle  of  d'^first  come,  first  served"  with  the 
municipal  cliumants,  and  paying  demands  until  the  money  is  exhaus- 
ted, let  those  who  come  last  get  nothing. 

This  is  only  a  glance  at  one  of  the  practical  difficulties,  of  which  there 
are  several,  which  meet  the  Auditor  m  attempting  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties under  the  act. 

Besides,  I  would  submit  that  the  constitution  has  that  in  it  which 
seems  to  greatly  interfere  with  the  provision  in  regard  to  paying  back 
to  the  counties,  cities,  townships  ana  towns  this  tax  on  increased  valna- 
tioos  of  property.  Without  going  into  any  argument  I  would  refer  to 
Art  IV,  Sec.  17,  which  provides  that  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  made  by  law."  And 
to  sec.  18  of  the  same  article,  which  provides  that  "all  appropriations, 
general  or  special,  requiring  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury 
from  funds  belonging  to  the  State,  shall  end"  "with  the  first  fiscal  quar- 
ter after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly."  l^ese  danses,  and  their  context,  would  seem,  on  their 
face,  to  be  absolutely  binding  on  the  Auditor,  even  if  Sec.  6  of  Art.  IX 
should  be  considered  to  have  no  reference  to  any  law  enacted  before  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  unless  there  shall 
be  some  actien  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  some  decision  of  the  courts, 
that  will  make  my  doty  in  this  regard  more  clear  than  it  now  is,  I  shall 
bear  DO  part  in  returning  to  any  municipality  any  part  of  the  tax  collec- 
ted from  a  valuation  greater  than  that  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  1868. 
I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  say,  but  to  prevent  misconstruction  I  will 
say,  that  I  have  come  to  this  determination  from  no  desire  to  construe 
the  law  so  as  to  defeat  any  of  its  purposes,  but  because*  under  all  the 
difScnlties  and  uncertainties  of  the  case,  and  the  danger  there  unques- 
tionably is  of  doing  great  wrong  if  I  should  do  anything,  it  has  seemed 
to  be  my  duty  to  all  the  people  to  do  nothing  until  some  competent 
aathority  shall  decide  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  as.l  understand  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  the  law 
awarding  a  similar  tax  to  the  American  Bottom  Improvement  Company, 
nainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  cm  appropriation  of  State  revenue. 
If  the  taxes  which  in  this  "Railroad  debt  law"  are  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  different  municipalities  should  be  so  returned  to  them,  could  it 
be  justified  on  any  other  ground  than  that  they  were  appropriated  to 
loch  uses  by  the  Legislature?  And  if  so,  does  not  that  appropriation 
oease  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
next  General  Assembly!  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  argue 
the  question,  and  I  content  myself  with  having  partially  stated  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  determination  to  which  a  wish  to  discharge  my  duty  has 
brought  me. 

In  regard  to  the  part  of  the  same  law  which  levies  and  collects  taxes, 
and  pays  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railroads,  I  will  only 
say  that  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  registered  municipal  bonds  of 
every  kind  are  more  valuable  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  to  dis- 
turb  it  in  any  manner  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  serious  disaster. 

CHARLES  E.  LIPPINCOTT, 

AiuUtor  P,  A. 
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No.  1. 

Statbhbnt  of  BeoeipU  and  Disbursements  of  the  General  Revenue 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  December  1,  1S69,  and 
ending  November  30, 1870. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  Taxes  of  1867 

From  Taxes  of  1 868 

From  Taxes  of  1869 

From  redemption  and  sales  of  real  estate  purchased  on  execution 

From  judgment  debtors 

IVom  sale  of  real  estate  in  Jacksonville 

From  sale  of  property  aoqugred  from  Joel  A.  Matteson. .  • . .' 

From  Baring  Bro*s,  London,  England,  on  old  State  claim 

From  United  States,  reimbursement  war  expenses 

From  £.  S.  Salomon,  County  Clerk  Cook  court,  fine  in  Supreme  Court. 


Total  Receipts  for  Revenue  purposes 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$1,588  68 
82,160  48 
124,948  94 
298,600  OO; 
8,911  8l| 
26,447  60i 
6,888  66 
4,806  42 
711  92! 
20,684  00 
46,489  27 
6,867  00 
289  75 
8,691  75 
6,767  86 


ORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Legislative  Department 

Executive  Department 

Judicial  Depuimont 

Expenses  of  State  Charitable  and  Educational  Institutions  . . 

Appropriations,  General 

Conveying  Convicts  to  the  Penitentiary 

Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 

Fugitives  from  Justice 

Field  Notes  and  Surveys 

Incidental  expenses  of  Secretaiy  of  State 

Printing,  Binding,  and  Publishing  Notices 

Porters  in  State  House 

Repairs  to  State  House 

State  Board  of  Equalization 

State  Library 

Total  Ordinaiy  Expenses 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Building  State  Institutions 

Canal  and  River  Improvement 

Contingent  Fund  of  Governor 

County  Agricultural  Societies 

Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Coubtitutional  Convention 

Geological  Survey  and  Reports 

Gross'  Statutes 

Illinois  Penitentiary • 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Constitutional 

Convention 

Illinois  Soldiers'  College. . .  • 

Lincoln  Monument 

Military  State  Agent 

Money  Refunded 

New  State  House 

State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

State  Entomologist 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenses 


1288,041  68 

146,846  68 

7,088  70 

9,400  00 

5,000  00 

168,672  92 

11,711  96 

1 , 600  00 

90,000  00 

14,824  89 

14,164  45 

50,000  00 

8,900  00 

8,767  64 

267,484  84 

5,000  00 

828  76 


Amount. 


12,192  68 

9,079  80 

8,508,196  81 

9,647  77 

1,764  60 

6,700  00 

17,600  00 

12,986  66 

62,897  69 

1,000  00 


$8,620,854  86 


$671,044  07 


$1,092»721  91 
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DIBBUBSEMSNTS-^CoMTDrunx 

Total  WanmDts  drawn  on  Bevenue  Fond  during  yaar  ending 
Ko?;  «0,  1870 


OulUtmdmg  WarranU  Paid  : 

Amount  Rerenue  Warrants  outstanding  Dec.  1,  1869  , 
Deduct         •*  *•  "  Dec.  1,  1870  . 

Amount  outstanding  Warrants  paid  during  fiscal  year. 


Total  amount  Berenue  Fund  disbursed  by  the  State  Trea^ 
suiy  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1870 


Amount  of  General  Bevenue  Fund  received  over  amount  dis- 
bursed during  fiscal  year 


$608,041  62 
4,747  »7 


11,668,766  88 


608,298  66 


12,167,069  68 


$1,468,296  22 


[21«1 
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No.  8. 

Statbhbnt  of  JReceipta  and  Dishursemeftsts  of  SpMcd  State  JPk^nds 
during  the  fiscal  year  comtMnoing  December  1,  1869,  amd  ending 
November  30,  1870. 


STATE   DEBT  FtJND. 


Amount. 


BECEDPTS. 

From  Taxes  of  1866 

From  Taxes  of  1868 

From  Taxes  of  1869 

Total  State  Debt  Fund  reoeived  during  fiscal  year 

DISBTTBSEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  for  SUte  Bonded  Indebtedness 177,601  92 

*■  *      reJEimded  to  Collectors  on  over-payment  of  accounts  ....    2, 178  44 
Total  State  Debt  Fund  disbursed  during  fiscal  year  . . 

Amount  State  Debt  Fund  received  over  amount  disbursed  during  fiscal  year. . 

INTEBEST   FUND. 


From  Taxes  of  1868 
From  Taxes  of  1869 


BEOEIPTS. 


Total  Interest  Fund  received  during  fiscal  year 


»  DISBTJBSEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  Interest  on  State  Debt |297,680  12 

Amount  paid  expenses,  including  premium  on  gold,  in  paying 

interest  on  State  debt 11,984  29 

Amount  paid  Institution  for  Education  Deaf  and  Dumb 2,918  61 

Amount  paid  Normal  University,  Bloomington 12,446  99 

Amount  refunded  to  Collectors  on  over-payment  of  accounts. .  1 , 868  49 


166  08 

38,760  90 
748,067  11 


$781,878  09 


79,680  86 


$702,192  7S 


$18,408  88 
894,868  69 


$412,772  02 


Total  Interest  Fund  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year 


Amount  of  Interest  Fund  received  over  amount  disbursed  during  fiscal  year. . 

*  $64,664  93  of  this  fund  was  distributed  to  the  several  counties  Jan.  1, 
1870,  being  annual  interest  on  the  amount  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  School, 
College  and  Seminary  funds — ^the  same  being  paid  by  Collectors  direct  to 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor.  The 
amount  of  such  certificates  being  credited  direct  to  the  Collectors*  accounts, 
the  amount  thereof  does  not  go  into  the  State  Treasury  ;  therefore  this 
account  does  not  include  said  amount. 

STATE    SCHOOL   FUND. 


826,687  40 


$86,084  62 


BEOEIPTS. 

From  Tax  of  1868 

From  Tax  of  1869 

Total  State  School  Fund  received  during  fiscal  year 


$607  69 
161,986  09 


$162,642  78 
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1311] 


Statement — Oontinned. 


«I)ISBX}BSfiHfiNTa 

Anoani  p4id  lalaiy  and  olerk  hire,  Superiatendexit  of  Pablio 

Initroction |0,6OO  00 

Imouoi  paid  oiBoe  expenses,  Saperintendent  Publio  Instnic- 

tion ««8  50 

Amount  refunded  to  Collectors  od  over  payment  of  accounts. .     168, 880  51 

Warrants  ontstanding  Dec.  1,  1869 1178  90 

Warrante  outstandiog  Dec.  I,  1870 169  12 


Amonoi  outstanding  warrants  paid  during  fiscal  year. 
Amount  School  Fund  disbursed  during  fiscal  year. . . . 


4  78 


Amount  School  Pund  disbursed  OYer  amount  received  during  fiscal  year  .... 

* $900, 000  of  this  fund  was  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  the  State 
OD  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  the  same  being  paid  by  the  County  Collectors 
to  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  on  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor. 
The  amount  of  such  certificates  being  credited  direct  to  the  Collectors*  ac- 
coants,  the  amount  thereof  does  not. go  into  the  State  Treasury;  therefore 
this  account  does  not  include  said  amount. 


ILLINOIS    CENTRAL    RAILROAD   FUND. 


RECEIPTa 

From  seven  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months  ending  Oct.  81,  1869 
From  seven  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months  ending  April  80, 1870 


Total  Illinois  Central  Railroad  fund  received  during  the  fiscal  year. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amount  paid  for  State  bonded  indebtedness 


Amount  Illinois  Central  Railroad  fund  received  over  amount  disbursed  during 
iiealyear... 


$170,468  29 
117,920  51 


$254,989  56 
214,819  56 

$469,809  12 


$1 ,000  66 


$468,808  46 


[M«] 
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No.  3. 

Statembitt  of  R^owpU  a/nd  DigburMtnenta  during  thtjUoal  year  emn^ 

mmumg  Deo.  1,  1869,  (md  ending  Nov.  80, 1870,  of  Loeal  Funds 

for  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  Bonded  Indtbtedneee  cf 

Counties f  Tovmekipe^  Oitiee  and  TovmSs  registered  in  the  Auditor^t 

ojiee. 


Name  of  Fund. 


Brown  County  Bond  Fund 

Clay          ♦*  " 

Hancock  "  " 

Henderson**  ** 

Jefferson  "  " 

Mason       **  « 

Mercer      "  " 

Pike          "  " 

Sangamon"  ** 

Schuyler  "  " 

Wayne      "  " 
Brimfield  township*' 

Danville         **  •• 

Dayton           "  " 

Slmwood       **  ** 

Evans             *•  " 

Osage             **  " 

Ottawa           **  ** 

S'th  Ottawa    "  ** 

Quincy  City  " 

Warsaw  City  ** 

Buda,  inc.  town  ** 
Winchester,  inc.t*n** 

Totals 


Receipts. 


$12,461  60 
1,800  00 
9,709  97 
6,674  61 
8,000  00 

12,197  29 
2,748  42 

17,281  68 
1,677  60 
7,848  92 

11,806  22 
4,842  66 
8,207  24 
1,692  28 
6,462  24 
4,264  77 
2,666  96 

16,061  47 
8,182  21 

62,166  64 
2,902  76 
1,600  00 
8,000  00 


Disburse- 
ments. 


Amount  recM 
over  amount 
disbursed. 


110,668  86 

1,797  86 

10,6S6  87 

6,642  40 


2,188  16 
2,782  06 
18,699  87 
1,677  60 
8,218  60 
8,487  06 
4,600  00 


1,214  86 
6,200  00 
4,042  67 
2,022  89 

14,969  28 
2,980  60 

60,121  82 
1,878  02 
1,600  09 


$198,878  97    $160,887  19 


$1,798  14 
2  16 


8,000  00 

10,014  14 

16  86 

8,682  16 


Am*t  disbois- 
ed  over  am^t 


7,818  17 
242  66 

8,207  24 
477  48 
262  24 
212  20 
644  66 

1,102  24 
261  61 

2,044  72 

1,024  74 


8,000  00 


$48,740  66 


$816  40 
67  79 


869  6S 


$1,268  87 
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No.  4. 

Gbnibal  Statbmemt  ^  Warrants  drcmn  on  the  State  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year^  commencing  Decemher  1,  1869,  and  ending 
TS(mmb€T  30,  1870. 


TO   WHAT   ACCOUNT    CflARGSP. 


BEVSNUE  FUND. 

IppvopriflkionB,  Special 

ApproprUtioDs,  General 

OiBalaiid  Biver  ImproTement 

OMDBiMionen'  Pablic  Charities 

CoD^Bjin^  ConTicte  to  the  Fenitentiary 

Owtingeait  Fund 

Cbiintjr  Agricultnnl  Societies 

OoQStitiitional  Convention 

EiBeatiTe  Mansion 

SiperlineBtal  School  for  Idiots 

IWd  Notes  and  SurreTS . .  •  •« 

]\igitif«s  from  Justice 

raid  OMiimissioner's  desk 

teeval  Aesembly 

Oeokgical  Surrey , 

Gsolo^eal  Reports 

laddenlal  Expenses , 

Hospital,  JacksonTille • 

Hospital,  Northern 

Hospital,  Southern , 

Iiskitatfen  for  the  Blind 

laskilatioAfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Uinois  Penitentiary .,•• 

QlkMis  Soldiers' College 

XUbois  Indostrial  University 

Jodgments,  Clerks'  and  Sherifik'  Fees , 

Money  reAmded 

Mffitaiy  State  A^t 

Normal  University,  Bloomington 

Kormal  University,  Southern 

OBceof  the  Governor..... 

OOce  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

•OOoe  of  the  Auditor 

Oflkeol  the  Treasurer , 

(HIce  of  the  Adjutant  General < 

Pablie  Printing 

IU>lle  Binding 

FU>lishiog  Notices 

Barters  in  State  House < 

Kepairs  to  Sute  House 

Beports  of  Supreme  Court.  • 

Bevislonof  Statutes , 

SDldkfs'  Orphans'  Home 

Sloe's  Attorneys*  fees 

Sitte  Board  of  Equalization 

Libmry... • 

le  Court — let  Division 

Sd       "        ..: 

Id       "        

flMs  House,  new 

Sirte  Reform  ttchool 

Silarios    Governor,  (salary  and  clerk  hire). . .  • 


u 


AmamUewnied forward 

VoL  ni— 20 


Amount. 


166 

,600  00 

8 

,911  81 

146 

,846  68 

6 

,£88  66 

26 

,447  60 

7 

,U88  70 

9 

,400  00 

168 

,672  92 

8 

,776  06 

20 

,000  00 

711  92 

4 

,806  42 

1 

,000  00 

1 

,688  68 

6 

,898  70 

4 

,818  26 

84 

,968  89 

100 

,760  00 

110 

,000  00 

40 

,000  00 

26 

,000  00 

68 

,260  00 

90 

,000  00 

14 

,164  46 

22 

,600  00 

879  00 

8 

,767  64 

8, 

900  00 

n 

,600  00 

70 

,119  07 

928  87 

1 

,641  01 

2 

,661  40 

,  1, 

,614  20 

2 

,694  87 

88 

,188  64 

12 

,168  86 

1 

,087  28 

6 

,867  60 

289  76 

17 

,028  00 

142  00 

46 

,600  00 

276  00 

8 

,691  76 

6 

,767  86 

2 

,867  01 

2 

,618  47 

4 

,662  18 

267 

,484  84 

68 

,600  00 

8 

,928  60 

$1,546 

,486  86 

[2U] 
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Statement — Oontinned. 


TO   WHAT   ACCOUNT    CHABGED. 


Amount  brought  forward 

BBVENXTK  FUND— Contiotid. 


Salaiies — Secretary  of  State,  (salary  and  clerk  hire) 

Auditor  Public  Acoounta,  (salary  and  clerk  hire), 

State  Treasurer,  (salary  and  clerk  hire) 

Attorney  Qeneral 

Adjutant  General - 

State  Entomol<^8t 

Judiciary,  Ist  District,  Supreme  Court 

4th     *♦  **  **     

6th     **  •*  «* 

6th     **  *•  •«     

7th     **  **  •*     

l8t  Circuit ^ 


State's 


ad 

8d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

1\h 

8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
18th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 

aoth 

21st 

22d 

28d 

24th 

a5th 

a6th 

27th 

28th 

80th 

Superior  Court  of  Chicago 

Recorder's  Court  of  Chicago 

Becorder's  Court  of  Peru 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Sparta 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Aurora  and  Elgin 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Amboy « . 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Mattoon • 

Alton  City  Court 

Attorney,  1st  Circuit 

2d      **     

8d       •*     

4th     ««     

6th      «•     

6th     *«     


c  c 
( I 
( ( 
(« 
(  c 

1 1 

4  ( 
i  i 
I  t 

c  c 
(  c 
c  c 
<  ( 
<c 
I  ( 

I  c 

I  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Amount 


AmoHfU  earned  forward. 


11,646,486  86 


8,800  00 
8,708  30 
2,476  00 
8,600  00 
1,600  00 
828  76 
8,780  22 
8,446  86 
8,680  22 
927  68 
694  20 
2,180  48 
2,180  48 
2,180  48 
1,840  00 
2,180  48 
2,180  48 
2,000  00 
2,046  16 
2,180  48 
1,984  78 
1,880  48 
2,684  78 
2,180  a 
1,982  06 
l,-880  48 
2,180  48 
2,180  48 
8,888  08 
2,180  48 
2,180  48 
1,880  48 
2,880  41 
2,180  48 
2,180  48 
2,880  48 
2,606  48 
1,880  48 
2,180  48 
2,769  02 
8,260  00 
684  76 
.  760  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1 , 180  48 
848  90 
1,000  00 
600  00 
260  00 
876  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 


$1,660,619  48 
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StaUvMni — Oontmned. 


TO   WHAT   ACCOUNT    CHARGED. 


Amamibromghi  forward 

REYENUE  FITNI>— CoRTunnD). 


4  t 

<  i 
t  C 

<  t 
•  ( 
«l 
<l 
I  I 
II 
<i 
11 
It 
tl 
ti 
f  i 
tt 
(1 
<< 
(f 
(I 
(( 
41 
4  I 
41 
il 
II 


'8  Attornej,    7th  cirouH. 

8th 

0th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
ISth 
14th 
16th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 

aoth 

2l8t 

22d 

28d 

24th 

26th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

8(Hh 

Piotecoting  Attorney,  Reoorder's  Court,  Pern 

Alton  City  Court , 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Sparta. 
Court  C<nnmon  Pleas,  ijnboy, 


1 1 
i  < 
<< 
( i 
1 1 

(  4 

i  I 

(  i 

t  I 

I  ( 

(  < 

i  I 

I  I 

i  i 

(  I 

i  i 

i  C 

I  < 

(  i 

(  c 

I  i 
I  i 


(  c 
I  4 
I  t 


Total  Berenue  Fund  Warrants  issued. 


SPECIAL  STATE  FUNDa 

Centnl  Railroad  Fund 

I  Intereit  Fund 

*  *•       Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb .  • .  • 

<*        Normal  Uniyersity,  Bloomiogton 

<*        money  refunded • 

State  Debt  Fund 

<*        <•     money  refiinded 

State  School  Fund,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

*  *  t  *     office  Sup.  Public  Instruction 

*  *  *  *    money  refonded 


11,000  66 

809,464  41 

2,912  61 

12,446  99 

1,868  49 

77,601  92 

2,178  44 

6,600  00 

628  60 

168,880  61 


Total  warrants  issued  on  Special  State  Funds. 


LOCAL  BOND  FUNDa 

Briinfield  Township  Bond  Fund \  $4,600  00 

~"                  1,60000 

10,668  86 

1,797  86 

6,200  00 

4,042  67 


Bnda  Inc.  Town 
Brown  County 
CbyCoanty 

Bawood  Township 
Srtu 


AmmUearriidfcrward, 


$28,798  78 


Amount 


$1,660,619  48 


760  00 
611  00 
700  00 
676  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
876  00 
600  00 
626  00 
876  00 
876  00 
600  00 
478  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
100  00 
187  60 
600  00 
600  00 


$1,668,766  98 


677,827  48 


$2,241,598  41 


[216] 
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StaUment — ^Oontinned. 


TO    WHAT    ACCOUNT    CHARGED. 


Amaimt,  brcughL  fcfnoard |i8,79S  78 

LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS— CoirtiiruB). 
Dftyton  Township  Bond  Fund 1 ,914  8S 


Hftncook  County 
Henderson  ** 
Mercer  *  * 
Mason  '' 
Ottawa  Township 
Osage  <  * 
Pike  County 
Quiney  City 


10,626  87 
6,64S  40 
2,782  06 
2,188  16 

14,959  28 
2,022  89 

18,699  87 

60,121  82 


South  Ottawa  Township  Bond  Fond 2,986  60 

Sangamon  County                 **         1,677  60 

Schuyler        *«                     ««         8,218  60 

WarsawOity                         «* 1,878  02 

WayneCounty                      <*        8,487  06 


Total  warrants  issued  on  Local  Bond  Funds. 


Total  warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treasuiy  during  fiscal  year. 


Amount 


$2,241,698  41 


160,887  19 


$2,892,480  60 


SI 


[217] 


No.  6. 

DsTAiLiCD  Statsbuiht  cf  Warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treaswry^ 
durinff  the  fiscal  ysaty  commendng  Deoembet  1, 1869,  aohd  ending 
November  80, 1870. 


ACCOUNTS. 


A?PROPRIATIOKS— SPECIAL. 

To  E.  L.  Oroes  Sl  Bra,  for  200  copies  Grosa*  Statutes  .... 

To  £.  R  McCagg,  TTeasrirer  Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  appropriation  for  year  1870 

To  James  H.  Beveridge,  Treasurer  Lincoln  IConument  Asao- 
ciaiion,  for  appropriation  to  aid  in  building  monument 
to  memoty  of  Abraham  Linooln 

APPBOPRLiTIONH-OENEBAL. 

To  John  W.  Bunn,  for  appropriations  fi>r  year  1870,  to 
Stale  Agricultural  Society 

To  Jonatbuo  Hupgins,  Treasurer,  appropriation  ftir  year 
1870,  to  State  Horticultural  Society 1 

ToKaskaskia  RiTer  Nayigation  Company,  for  amount  of 
State  Berenue  Tax  collected  in  a  certain  district  in  Ban 
dolph  county,  for  1868 ., 

To  St  CUir  and  Monroe  Levee  and  Drainage  Company,  fbr 
amount  of  State  Bevenue  Tax  leried  in  a  certain  district 
in  St  Clair  county,  for  the  years  1866  and  1866 

Tb  St  Clair  and  Monroe  Levee  and  Drainage  Company,  for 
State  Bevenue  Tax  levied  in  a  certain  district  in  Monroe 
ooanty,  for  the  years  1867  and  1868 

To  Auditor,  for  reporting  taxable  lands  and  making  tran- 
scrips  of  taxable  lands  for  counties 

To  expenses  In  obtaining  list  of  canal  lands  sold 

To  expenses  of  keeping  interest  and  transfer  books 

To  George  C.  Mathew,  pay  as  private  in  company  B,  regt 
Stateatlaige 


CANAL  AND  BIYEB  IMPBOVEHENT. 

To  ooatractors,  and  for  engineering  and  materials  ibr  look 

and  dam  at  Henry,  Dlinois 

To  land  damages  and  attorneys' ftes 

To  Joseph  Utley,  Commissioner,  per  dicon 

To  Bobert  Milne,  «<  **  

To  VmU  Hickox,  «*  "  

To  J.  G.  Gindele,  •«  « 


C0MMI8SI0NEBS  OF  PUBLIC  CHABITIES. 


To  Elmer  Baldwin,  Commissioner,  expenses 

To  George  a  Bobinson,      *<  '*        

Tb  J.  N.  McCord,  **  "        

To&M.  Church,  "  "        

ToZ.RUwBon,  **  **        

To  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Secretary,  per  diem 

To  Fred.  H.  Wines,        *<        expenses 

To  office  expenses,  including  rent»  furniture,  postage  and 
sUtionery 


AmamU  carried fwrnord^ 


App 


1869 
1869 

1867 


1867 
1867 

1869 
66-7 

66-7 

1847 
1847 
1849 

1861 


1869 
1869 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 


Amount. 


$1,600  00 
6,000  00 

60,000  00 


18,000  00 
2,000  00 

1,686  60 

9  48 

166  88 

606  40 

4  SO 

1,626  00 

16  60 


1140,488  73 
1,087  86 
1,826  00 
1,870  00 
1,826  00 
806  00 


$274  40 
188  60 
841  25 
257  70 
171  67 
3,000  00 
480  89 

679  24 


TotaL 


$69,600  00 


8,911  81 


146,846  58 


6, 888  65 


$217,696  54 


[118] 


S3 


Statemmi — Oontinaed. 


ACCOUNTS. 

App. 

Amount. 

TotaL 

A  fMAUMf  httikutihi.  ^cmnasrA       ...._>«..••.>....•>■>•■ 

1217,696  54 

CONVEYING  OONVIOTS  TO  PENITENTIABY. 

^r                •  » 

To  Sheriff  of  Adams  county,  for  oonveying  82  convicts. 

1801 

11,409  40 

«*            Alexander   "                   **          89  .    " 

1851/66 

8,847  66 

•«            Bond           «*                   "           1       " 

18^0 

66  10 

**           Boone         "                  "           0      " 
•*            Brown         "                   44            j      44 

1865**" 

"  iii'io 

**           Bureau       "                  "           1      " 

1851 

84  66 

•«            Calhoun      "                   «           8      " 

1866 

148  20 

««            Carroll        «*                   "            8      " 

4  4 

147  60 

44            c^            44                   us** 

4  4 

198  90 

*«            Champaign**                  **          18      ** 

1861, '66 

881  26 

««            Christian    **                   **           4      ** 

1866   • 

216  00 

44            oiark          **                  »*           6      «* 

1861 

264  00 

««            Clay            **                  **            «      ** 

1861, '66 

462  00 

«*           Clinton       •*                  ««           0      ** 
**            Coles          **                   «           8      " 

■ 

•  •   •      •  •  •  • 

1866 

160*20 

««            Cook           **                   «*        178      •* 

1861 

1 , 108  80 

**            Crawford     **                   **           2      ** 

4  4 

176  00 

**            Cumberrnd**                   **           2      ** 

44 

107  26 

DeKalb       **                   **           2      ** 

1861, '66 

98  00 

««            DeWitt       *«                   **           5      ** 

4  4 

146  90 

•«            Douglas       **                   **           1      ** 

1866 

48  60 

««            DuPage       *•                   •*           4      ** 

1851 

68  66 

«*            Edgar          **                  «*           4      ** 

4  4 

216  26 

*•            Edwards      **                   **           0      ** 
**            Effingham   **                  «*           2      ** 

1861"" 

ise'do 

«*            Fayette        **                   **           2      ** 

1866 

118  20 

««            Ford           •*                   «           0      ** 
•*            Franklin      **                   **            2      ** 

1861/66 

isi  86 

«*            Fulton         **                   •*            6      ** 

1861 

202  40 

**            Gallatin      **                   **           2      «« 

4  4 

266  86 

**           Greene        **                  **           1      «* 

4  4 

74  90 

**            Grundy        *»                   •*           8      " 

1866 

21  60 

«•            Hamilton    **                   **           1      ** 

1861 

101  86 

•*            Hancock      **                   **            4      ** 

1866 

286  60 

««            Hardin        *•                  *•           0      ** 
•*            Henderson  **                   **           8      ** 

I86i"" 

""16880 

**            Henry         **                   **          17      ** 

4  4 

488  90 

•«            Iroquois       **                   *•            8      ** 

4  4 

148  60 

«*            Jackson      **                   **          14      ** 

1861, '66 

1,156  00 

«•           Jasper         **                   '*           8      ** 
«*            Jefferson     **                   **            6      ** 

1861 

164  00 

1866 

885  60 

**           Jersey         **                  *•           0      •* 

««           JoDaviess    **                  **           9      ** 

1861"' 

"*  iii'so 

«*           Johnson      **                  **           1      ** 

1866 

96  90 

**           Kane           **                  **           5      ** 

1861 

109  50 

**            Kankakee   **                   *•           0      ** 
«*     .      Kendall       **                   **           0      ** 

• 

**            Knox          **                   **           8      ** 

1861, '66 

"  140*60 

44            j^^g           44                   44           4      44 

1  4 

91  26 

**            LaSalle       *»                   **           8      ** 

1861 

98  90 

**           Lawrence    **                  *•           5      *• 

1861, '66 

890  00 

44           Lee             «*                  **           7      ** 

1866 

220  60 

* «            Livingston  *•                   «            8      •* 

1861, '66 

64  15 

••            Logan          *«                   **          18      ** 

4  4 

461  40 

^moufil  earried  forward 

116,189  06 

1217,696  54 

28 


[219] 


Staikmeni — Oontmaed. 


ACCOUNTS 

1 

App. 

Amount 

TotaL 

'^mowtf  AimurAi  forviard. ....... 

$15,189  06 

$217,696  64 

CONVIIYING  CONVICTS  TO  PENITENTIARY. 

*0  Sheriff  of  Maoon  oounty,  for  conveying  6  oonvicto. . . 

1866 

248  00 

'  *         Macoupin  county,        ' 

i           5         li 

1851/65 

216  20 

**         Madison         *♦            • 

«           8         •* 

1861 

212  40 

**          Marion           *«            « 

1 

1861,*65 

478  56 

MarahaU        "           * 

i          4        *« 

4  4 

120  00 

**          Mason            **            * 

«          5        *« 

4  4 

262  66 

"          Massac           **           * 

4                  4               C4 

4  4 

470  00 

"          McDonough   •«            « 

«           6         *• 

44 

266  80 

**          McHenry        •*            « 

c           2         *• 

1865 

58  40 

*'          McLean          «*            • 

•           5         ** 

1861/66 

141  06 

"          Menard          *'            * 

c            Q          a 

*•          Mercer           "            • 

iwi  '" 

'm'io 

1'          Monroe          «*            • 

94  60 

*'          Montgomery  "           • 

68  26 

Morgan 

*      ic      •« 

621  00 

•          Moultrie         *«            « 

64  06 

Ogle 

•••   »••*■• 

Peoria            «*            « 

«        17        *  * 

1861/66 

542  90 

;          Perry 

1865 

287  60 

Piatt 

1861 

64  60 

Pike 

4  4 

76  80 

Pope 

4  4 

144  90 

PuIhrH          <*            * 

«          0        «« 
4          0        «• 

C                   5               44 

Pntniun             < «                « 

•          Randolph       ««            * 

1851/66* 

'"878'76 

Richland        •*            • 

4                  0               44 
4                   g               44 

Rock  Island  ««            « 

iwi.'ii' 

'"888*40 

Saline            ••            * 

4                 0              44 

«         28         ** 

(1                              IkJWliilW 

,j          Sangamon     *•            * 

1861/66* 

*'   '982*60 

Schuyler        *«            « 

•           2         *' 

1861 

181  46 

Scott              *« 

4                2             ** 

1866 

118  80 

„          Shelby           **           * 

*         12         «• 

1861/66 

664  20 

..Stark              .*            . 

4                 4              44 

4  i 

128  00 

..          St  Claip        **           « 

4              11               44 

1851 

66S  00 

i.          Stephenson     *<            * 

C                 4              44 

t  4 

119  00 

.,         TazeweU        **           * 

«         12         •• 

1861/65 

889  40 

,.          Union            ««            * 

€                 9              44 

4  t 

767  50 

..         Vermilion      •'            « 

4                 4              44 

4  4 

198  26 

Wabash         *<            * 

4                 0              •« 
*                 8               ** 

..          Warren          *«            » 

1861/66 

'    ieo'io 

..         Washington  **            * 

1 

t  4 

487  60 

Wayne 

4               2             «* 

1866 

166  20 

White 

4                  0              44 

1861/66 

577  60 

Whiteside      «*           « 

4                 4              44 

t  4 

181  00 

Will              ««            * 

4                 0              *« 
4                 2              ** 

i;         Williamson  «•            « 

1861""* 

"'   '211*40 

Winnebago    *'            « 
Woodford      *« 

4                 ^              44 

1861/66 

214  60 

i                 3              44 

4  4 

90  10 

26,447  60 

•^«oiirt  ctfrried/aneard 

$244,144  14 

[220] 


24 
Statemtnt — OoBtiaiued. 


ACCOUNTS. 


(( 


(I 


<( 


it 


u 


(( 


(i 


« 


tt 


it 


i( 


C( 


tt 


it 


(t 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(t 


App. 


Anumni  brought  fortoard ••..... 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

To  0.  0.  Howoith,  for  frei^t  on  frames  for  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

0.  H.  Miner,  for  his  services  and  expenses  yisifcing 
Peniientiaiy  at  request  of  Governor 

A.  E.  Darling,  for  frames  for  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

E.  B.  Harlan,  for  servioes  of  Wm.  C.  Rich  for  arrest- 
ing and  obtaining  supposed  kidnappers,,  on  Cfoyer- 
nor*B  order 

Chicago  k  Alton  Railroad  Company,  for  transporta- 
tion of  sundry  persons,  on  Governor's  order 

H  Dilger,.  Adjutant  General,  for  expense  of  firing 
salute  in  memory  of  Gen.  Greo.  H.  Thomas 

C.  S.  Zane,  for  legal  serrices  in  suit  of  G.  W.  Chat- 
terton  vs.  Auditor  P.  A.,  and  others 

E.  B.  Herndon,  for  legal  servioes  in  suit  of  G.  W. 
Chatterton  vs.  Auditor  P.  A.,  and  others 

McEee,  Fishback  &  Co.,  for  advertising  Goyemer's 
proclamation  in  8t  Louis  DemocrtU 

S.  T.  Mayo,  for  servioes  and  expenses  examining  ac- 
eounts  of  Illinois  Penitentiary 

J.  Bunn,  for  cabinet  of  insects  belonging  to  estate  of 
late  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  purchased  by  the  State  Ento- 
mologist, for  the  State. . .  ^ 

John  M.  Palmer,  for  frame  for  GoTcmor's  portrait. . . 

E.  B.  Harlan,  for  expenses  in  going  to  Monmouth, 
nis.,  to  quell  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  order 
of  the  Governor 

H,  Dilger,  A^utant  General,  for  expenses  going  to 
Monmouth,  Ills.,  to  quell  a  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
by  order  of  the  Governor 

Chas.  A  Hill,  for  his  servioes  in  the  ease  of  the  peti- 
tion of  Wm.  M.  Jackson,  a  oonviot  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, for  a  writ  of  habeaa  corpus 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company,  for  kanspoiia- 
tion  of  sundry  persons,  on  Governor's  order 

John  M,  Palmer,  for  amount  used  in  arresting  an  es- 
caped convict 

John  M.  Palmer,  for  amount  paid  Aug.  Campbell  for 
receiving  the  census  returns  from  northern  district 
Illinois 

F.  W.  Tracy,  Cashier,  for  amount  due  J.  F.  Ritten- 
house,  for  arresting  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

A  L.  Ide,  for  heating  apparatus  built  for  use  of  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Springfield,  Ills ^ 

H.  Dilger,  for  his  expenses  while  accompanying  the 
Governor  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  State  Institu- 
tions  

Wm.  LeBaron,  for  cabinet  to  preserve  Entomologic^ 
Collection,  and  for  engraving  for  report  of  State 
Entomologist 


1869 


Amount  carrUd/ontard. 


Amount 


ToiaL 


$244,144  1 


$48  40 

41  00 

881  60 

86  60 

76  80 

78  00 

100  00 

100  00 

6  00 

74  80 


2,600  00 
114  66 


28  80 
22  66 

86  00 

20  20 
100  00 

28  00 
60  00 

8,000  00 

18  00 

186  00 


7,088  70 
$261,182  84 


S5 


[»l] 


Statement — Goatimied. 


ACCOUNTS. 

App. 

. .  •  • 

1 

Amount. 

Total 

Amouai  hrunigJU  forwaard    ; 

$261,182  84 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOdETIBS. 

^                   # 

To   Bond      County  Agricultaral  Society,  for  1870..... 

1861 

$100  OO 

• 

Boone         **                        **                   *'.... 

100  00 

Boreui         **                        *«                    ««       

lOO  00 

CmtoU         •*                        **                    «♦       .,.. 

100  00 

Can            «*                        «*                    ««       .... 

lOO  00 

• 

Chunpaign  **                        **                    **..•. 

100  00 

# 

ChriBlian     **                       **                   «i       *"" 

lOO  00 

Clark           *«                        ««                    ^i      WW 

100  00 

■ 

Cky             ««                        ♦«                    ««       .... 

lOO  00 

Clinton        »«                        ««                    *«.... 

100  00 

Coles           «*                        *«                    «*       .... 

100  00 

Cook            **                       «*                   ««       .... 

100  00 

Crtwford      ««                        **                     ♦«       .... 

100  00 

CnmlwrUnd**                        <•                    ««       .... 

100  00 

DeKelb         «*                        ««                    ««       .... 

100  00 

DeWitt        ««                        «<                    ««       

100  00 

Douglas        •*                         ««               §>rl8«9.... 

100  00 

DttPage        •*                        «*               fcrlSVO.... 

100  00 

Sdgar           **                         **                    «« 

100  00 

Edwards       «♦                         *•                    ««       "]. 

100  00 

Fayette        ««                       ««                   *«..,. 

100  00 

ftanklin       *«                         «c                    **.... 

100  00 

Fnlton          ««                        «c                    **       ... 

100  00 

Gallatin       ••                        ««                    «<       .... 

100  00 

Greene         *«                        ««                    **..,. 

100  00 

Gnindy        *  *                         •  <                    **..,. 

100  00 

Hamilton     «•                        ««                    **..•• 

100  00 

Hancock      ««                        <«                   *•.... 

100  00 

Henderaou   **                        ««                    **.... 

100  OQ 

Henry           **                          a                    **.,.. 

100  00 

Iroquois       •*                         •«                    **.,,, 

100  00 

Jackson       **                        •«                    **..,, 

100  00 

Jefferson      '  *                        4 «                    *  *       . .  • 

100  00 

J««ey         ••                        ii           for  1869  and  »70 

200  00 

Jo  Daviess  •«                         ««              for   1870.... 

.  - 

100  00 

Johnson       •  *                         « «                    *  *       , .  • 

« 1 

100  00 

Kane            ««                         ic                    **!!.! 

100  00 

Kankakee    ••                        ««                   **.'!! 

100  00 

Kendall        ««                         «c                    **..,. 

£      £ 

100  00 

Knox           «*                        <<                    •«       "   ' 

100  00 

Lake            «<                        (i                   <«      *     ' 

100  00 

LaSalle        ««                         «<                    «*.!.! 

100  00 

Lawrence     «*                         <<                    cc       **" 

*                                                                                                                                                     f  •  •  • 

100  00 

Lee             ««                        <c                   ««.... 

t      , 

100  00 

Livingston  •*                         ««                    **!!!! 

(1 

100  00 

Macon          « *                         « «                    **!!!* 

100  00 

Jfaoonpin     *'                         <<                    << 

^            1      ( 

100  00 

Madison       ««                         «•                    «*!!!! 

100  00 

M«rion         «•                         c«                    **!*!'. 

100  00 

Marshall      *•                         ««                    **,.!! 

100  00 

Mason         ««                         •«                    **!!!! 

100  00 

Msssao        « •                        <«                   <<!!!! 

100  00 

McDonoogh"                        ««                   «<      ][*[ 

100  00 

McHeniy     **                        n                   «*••.. 

•     .     •      • 

100  00 

-^UnowrfMnrM/onoani 

t5,600  00 

1201,132  84 

[33S] 


96 
StatemevU — Oontinned. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Amount  hrmtght  forward 


COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES —CoBrroniiD 

To  McLean     County  Agricoltnral  Society,  for  1870. . 
Menard 
Mercer 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moultrie 
Ogle 
Peoria 
Peny 
Piatt 
Pike 
Pope 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Richland 
Rock  Island 
Saline 
Schuyler 
Shelby 
Stark 
St  Glair 
Tazewell 
Union 
Vermilion 
Wabash 
Warren 
Wayne 
Whiteside 
Will 

Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 
Atlanta  (Logan  County)  Union  Central  Agricultural 

Society,  for  1870 
Union    Agricultural    InsUtute,    Sandwich,    DeEalb 

County,  for  1870 
Union  Agricultural  Society  of  JoDaviess,  Stephenson 

and  Lafayette  Counties,  for  1867-8-9  and  1870 

oooNSTrnmoNAL  convention. 


To  pay  of  members,  officers  and  employees, 


(« 


4< 


temporary  officers 

chaplains •••• ...•• 

official  reporters 

reporters*  messenger 

clerks  of  committees 

Janitors  of  committee  rooms 

E.  L.  Baker,  for  printing  and  **ConTention  Journals*' 

furnished  members 

E.  L.  Merritt  &  Bro.,  for  printing  and  "Convention 

Registers"  furnished  members 

'*  Enoch  Paine,  on  contract  for  binding.  • .  • 


4( 


U 

u 
cc 


M 


•c 

(C 

(« 


AmoutU  earned  forward » 


App. 


1861 


1869 

i  i 

({ 
i  ( 
i  I 


C  ( 

( i 
<  i 


Amount 


$6,600  00 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

400  00 


$88,708  60 
886  00 
460  00 
21,142  18 
648  00 
942  00 
2,606  00 

16,870  24 

16,000  00 
2,600  00 


1148,607  02 


Toua. 


1261,182 


0,400  ( 


$260,688  8 


27 
JStaUment — Oontinned. 


ACOOUNTS. 


Ammmibrwghi  forward 


CONSTITDTIONAL  CONVBNTION— Oohtdtoid. 

Vo  tmiaUtine  and  printing  Gonflt'n  in  foreign  languages. . 

"  printing  Oonstitation  in  newspapers 

"  printing  pKper 

"postige 

"  stttioneiy •••. 

*  proofreading 

"  recording  and  indexing  journals 

**  committee  room  rent 

"  cofti  for  committee  rooms 


maps. 


**  enrolling  new  Gonstitation 

(See  p.  28,  Incid.  Exp.  acct  for  $14,824  89,  Oony.  Ex.) 

EXEOUnVE  MANSION. 


To  tppropriatlon  for  ftiel,  lights,  eto 

*•   repcdrs 

*•   ftumishing  .... 


II 
II 


H 
M 


To 


EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  FOB  IDIOTa 
for  snpport • 


App 


1869 


1869 

C  i 

t  ( 


FIELD  NOTES  AND  SUEYETa 

To  laluy  of  custodian 

**  Btationeiy  and  famitnre  for  office , 

**I»8Uge , 


FUOinyES  FROM  JUSTICE. 


To  sondiy  persons  for  retnming  fb^tiyes 

**  8.  H.  Oilson,  for  reward  for  arrest  of  Wm.  H.  Stent 
charged  with  crime  of  mnrder 


FUND  COMMISSIONERS'  CLERK. 
To Xnoeh Moore^  for  salary... 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

TbPhillipf  k  Ingalls,  for  copying  laws,  journals,  etc,  i6th 
General  Assembly.  • 


GEOLOGICAL  SXTRYEY, 


Ts  ^tte  Geoloeist,  salary  and  expenses, 
**  ueislants,  for  salary  and  esqpenses. . . 


1868 


"  •to»ion«a7 

"  limiliire,  repairs,  eto 

"*  Kuonic  Hall  Stock  Company,  for  rent. 


"  Topographer,  for  salary. 


GEOLOGICAL  REPORTS. 

A>  engraTing  for  4th  rolume 

^  drawings  of  fossils  for  6th  Tolmne 


Am&mU  emrUd/orward, 


1869 


1869 

i  4 
(  ( 


186<^ 


<  i 


1869 


1869 


1869 

C  ( 
C  I 

1 1 
I  < 

1868 


1869 


[838] 


Amount 


$148,607  02 


2,864  49 

9,210  00 

7,649  28 

2,214  00 

688  60 

1,776  00 

600  00 

80  00 

27  48 

16  25 

100  00 


14,500  00 
2,576  86 
1,-698  70 


1500  00 

201  92 

10  00 


$4,106  42 
200  00 


$4,125  48 

1,469  22 

10  90 

98  15 

700  00 

600  00 


$4,068  25 
750  00 


Total 


$260,582  84 


168,672  92 


8,775  05 
20,000  00 


711  92 


4,806  42 
1,000  00 


1,588  68 


6,898  70 


4,818  25 


$477,299  78 


[284] 


28 


Statem&ni — ^Oonfltined. 


AOOOUNTS. 


Amount  brought  forward 

INCIDENTAL  EII'ENSES. 


To  printing  paper 

I**  stationery « 

**  articles  fhmished 

"  repairs 

«  labor 

"  flag-staff  on  State  House  capola • 

**  gas  burned  at  the  State  Hoiise  .••• 

*'  water  rent «••.. 

*'  distribution  laws,  journals,  reports,  etc 

**  watchmen  at  State  Hous^  .' 

**  scayenger 

**  printing  paper  for  Constitutional  Convention 

"stationery  "  *'  **         

"  blank  books  for  convention  Journal  for  Oonstitutional 
Convention .••.. 

"  rent  of  committee  rooms  for  OonstitotionaL  Convention 

«  fhrniture,  stoves,  matting,  etc.,  for  committee  rooms  for 
Constitutional  Convention 

"  extra  clerks  in  Secretary's  office  for  Constitntfonal  Ooa> 
vention 

'*  janitor  in  water-closet  for  Constitutional  Convention.  • . 

^  maps  and  articles  furnished  for  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion   

"  postage  for  Codstitutional  Convention 

"  repairs  of  desks,  keys,  etc  ,  for  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion   

"  loe  ftimished  for  Constitutional  Convention 

*'  distributing  new  Constitution,  blanks  and  tickets  fox 

Constitutional  Convention 

For  ordinary  expenses (20,684  00 

«<  Convention H,924  99 


INSANE  HOSPITAL— JACESONYILLS. 


7o  Ardinaiy  expenses 

"  insurance 

"  patients' library 

«  improvement  of  water  works 

ventilation  **old  wtng8*r 


c* 


INSANE  HOSPITAL— SOUTHERN. 


To  appropriation  for  locating  and  erecting 

INSANE  HOSPITAL— NORTHERN. 


To  appropriation  for  locating  and  erecting. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND. 


To  ordinai7  expenses 

Amoyadearritdfoinoatdt 


App. 


1869 


( « 


1869 

C  (' 

(  c 
C  ( 

<« 


1869 


1869 


1869 


Amount. 


$18,1119  56 
100  6^ 

268  47 

826  25 

160  00 

1,796  47 

74  00 

1,156  96 

2,998  26 

811  00 

1,820  00 

7,0ei  60 

90  00 

817  86 

1,296  69 

2,588  00 
261  26 

62  OOl 

18  00 

59  00 
114  00 

641  70 


Total 


»4W, 


290,000  00 

^      750  00 

600  00 

2,000  00 

7,600  00 


84,968 


100,760 


40,000 


110,000 


26,000 
1788,008 


29 
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Stat&in0ni--^O€m^nuei. 


AOCOUKTS. 


brcmffht  forward. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUOAtlON  OF  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 
To  cfdinaiy  e^Muet 


NoTK. — See  Interest  Fond  acocmnt  for  $2,918  61,  paid 
tiiia  mstitation,  being  di?idend  of  interest  on  Sehool,  Col- 
lege and  Semiziaiy  Fund  fot  1869. 

ILLINOIS  FENTFENTIART. 

To  appitjpriation  fiv  maintaining  and  otORyiAg  on  the 
penitentiary 


ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLLEGE. 
To  appfOpriaHon  Ibr  support  and  tuition  of  pupils. . 
ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITT. 


T6  Horiicultnral  Department  for  1870. 
**  Agricultural  Department  for  1870  . 


JUD61IENTS-0LERES'  AND  SHERIFFS'  FEEa 

Toeosta  in  State  suiti 

MONET  REFUNDED. 


To  collectofs  for  orerpajments  on  aoeounta , 
**  taxes  reiiinded,  pi^  in  error. 


MHITART  STATE  AGENT. 


Toralarj. 


NORMAL  UNIVERSITY— BLOOMINGTON. 


To  deficieney  in  salaries  for  1870 

^  aahaj  Curator  III  Nat.  History  Society. 
«  Museom  Dl.  Nat.  Histoiy  Society 


Interest  Fund  account  for  $12,446  99,  paid 
fUo  ioatitntion,  being  diTidend  on  School,  OoUege  and 
Fund  for  1869. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY— SOUTHERN. 


TobnOding 

**  Sli  Boyer,   per  diem  and  expenses  as  Trustee. 

'*  T.  W.  Harris,  *<  *'  '* 

'*i  J.  Palmer,  «•  "  "     ! 

'  Sam.  £.  Fhinnigan,  per  diem  and  expenses, 


jAtmnmU  #89Ti#»  ybftoonf , 


App» 


1869 

C  I 


1869 


1869 


1869 
( < 


1868 


1868 


1869 

(  c 


Amount. 


1869 


$66,260  00 
2,000  00 


$10,000  00 
12,600  00 


$8,121  86 
646  28 


$8,600  00 
800  00 


$9,000  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 


$66,000  00 

697  00 

644  76 

989  90 

1,874  92 

1,662  60 


Total 


$788,008  67 


68,260  00 


90,000  00 


14,164  46 


22,600  00 
879  00 


8,767  64 


8,900  00 


11,600  00 


70,119  07 
$1,067,678  88 


[S261 
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ACCOUNTS, 


AmowU  hraughl  forward 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVEBNOB. 


To  stationerj 

*<  postage 

*^  telegr&ms < 

<*  express  charges 

"  articles  fiimished    •  •  • 
*'  subscription  to  papers. 

**^  repairs 

**  page  in  offioe 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECBETART  OF  STATE. 


To  stationery 

"  postage. 

express  charges 

articles  furnished 

blank  books 

repairs • ••.••. 

"  examiners  of  prindng  and  binding  accounts. . 

subscription  for  papers  to  file  in  state  librarj. 

binding  old  books  for  state  librarj 


C4 

(( 
41 
41 


(I 
14 


OFFICE  OF  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


Tostationeiy 

**  postage 

"  reyenue  stamps 

*'  express  charges 

**  telegrams 

*<  articles  furnished. 

'*  repairs 

**  fiirniture < 

'*  legal  advice 

*^  Gross^  Statutes  and  index  to  laws. 


OFFICE  OF  STATE  TREASUBEB. 


To  stationeiy 

**  postage • 

«  articles  furnished,  and  repairs, 

**  detectiTO  serrices 

"  telegrams < 


OFFICE  OF  ADJUTANT  GENEBAL. 


To  ordnance  officer 

'*  messenger 

««  clerk 

**  labor,  cleaning  arms 

**  postage  and  incidental  expenses. 


AmomU  earri^  forward. 


App. 


1869 


1869 


1869 


1869 

1 1 

(  4 
4  4 
C   4 


Amount 


tni  60 

a28  67 

118  26 

86 

188  86 

86  00 

16  26 

812  00 


$168  64 

491  48 

111  70 

296  69 

160  00 

66  60 

10  00 

121  60 

68  60 


$996  60 

880  00 

11  66 

80  00 

17  86 
186  76 

62  96 
166  10 
160  00 

18  00 


$796  00 

406  00 

268  00 

47  00 

7  20 


1799  98 

249  98 

887  88 

197  29 

1,009  79 


Total 


11,067,678  8S 


928  87 


1,641  01 


2,661  40 


1,614  20 


2,694  87 
11,076,708  68 


N 
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[287] 


ACOOUNTS. 


AmMmihrought  forward 

PUBLIC  PRINTING. 

To  &  L  Baker,  Uws,  etc.,  26th  General  Assembly 

flune  State  Agricultural  Report  (balance) 

nme  blanksi  circulara,  election  registers,  etc.. . 

same  advertising 

To  John  P.  Baker,  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc 

PUBLIC  BINDING. 


To  Snoch  Paine,  for  26th  General  Assembly 
for  26th     '        * ' 

PUBLISHING  NOTICES. 


To  proposals  for  printing  and  binding. 

M  printing  paper. 

wood  for  State  House* 


M 


PORTERS  OP  THE  STATE  HOUSE. 

To  portsrs  at  State  House 

REPAIRS  TO  STATE  HOUSE. 


To  thnibbery  for  grounds 

**  repairs  in  water-closet 

**  remoTing  dirt  and  rubbish  from  gutters  and  yard. 

**  glass  in  windows 

"  repairing  gates,  doors  and  locks 


REPORTS  OF  SUPREME  C0X7RT. 


To  M4  copies  of  the  46th  and  47th  Tolumes. . . . . 
**  S70  copies  of  the  48th,  49th  and  50th  volumes , 

REVISION  OF  STATUTEa 

Ti>  Gross*  Statutes,  in  sheets  and  bound 

**  oooks  furnished  Commissioners , 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

To  flrdinaiy  expenses • 

'^insoiance 


STATE'S  ATT0RNET8*  FEES. 
Tioommissiona  on  amount  collected  on  judgments. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 
'^  pty  of  officers  for  senrices  after  adjournment^  session 

1869 

"  pir  diem  and  mileage  of  members  and  officers,  session 

1870 

"  elerki  of  committees,  sessfon  1870 

**  poetaga,  session  1870 

"luSUy 


App. 


1869 

C  I 

<i 

44 
C( 


1869 

(  c 


1849 
<  ( 

a 


1869 


1869 
it 

I  < 

<4 
<4 


AmiMtUcarritdfarwarvL, 


1866 

4  4 


1869 

4  4 


1869 

4  4 


1849 


1^ 

44 
4  4 
4  4 
44 


Amount 


14,460  00 
208  00 

22,607  24 

128  40 

6,800  00 


1868  86 
11,800  00 


$580  28 

495  06 

12  00 


$119  00 
58  60 
54  00 
18  75 
44  40 


$6,768  00 
10,260  00 


$46  00 
96  00 


$45,000  00 
500  00 


$600  00 

6,982  60 
252  00 
615  00 
292  25 


Total 


$1,076,708  68 


88,188  64 


12,168  85 


1,087  28 
5,867  60 


289  76 


17,028  00 

142  00 

45,500  00 
275  00 


8,691  75 


$1,200,486  95 
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AOOOUNTS. 


AtHomU  broughi  forwxrd « 

STATE  LIBBABT. 


To  new  books  purchs^ed  ...••. 

'*  new  books  purchased 

*'  expenses  purchasing  books 
'<  express  charges  on  books  . . 


StJPRKMB  COUBT,  FIBST  DIVISION— Now  Southibn. 


To  law  books  purchased 

*'  clerk's  salary  as  librarian • « , 

clerk  hire,  allowed  clerk • , 

postage,  express  charges  and  incidental  expenses, 

stationery , 

record  book , 

repairs  of  GooH  House. 


Ci 

l( 


SUPBEME  COUBT,  SECOND  DIVISION^Now  Middli. 


To  lawbooks  purchased n.. 

**  clerk's  salary  as  Librarian 

**  clerk  hire,  allowed  clerk 

postage  stamps,  express  charges,  etc 

labor,  and  articles  furnished ••••• 

stationery 

compensation  allowed  sheri£f  Sangamon  ooonty 
sheriff  Sangamon  county,  attendance  on  court. . 


4( 

II 

IC 


!• 


SUPBEME  COUBT,  THIBD  DIVISION— Now  Nokthebm. 


To  law  books  pilrchased 

clerk's  salary  as  librarian  .... 

repairs  of  court  house 

furniture 

labor,  and  materials , . 

IxiBtage,'  stationery,  etc 

washing,  express  charges,  etc . 

printing 

binding. 

coal 

articles  fhmished 

janitor 


< 
I 
I 

a 

( 
I 
I 
I 
I 
c 


STATE  HOUSE— NEW. 

To  per  diem  of  commissioners  and  secretaiy 

*'  stationery,  fluruiture  and  other  office  expenses  . . . , 

"  porter  in  commissioners'  office , 

^  rent  of  office ^ , . . , 

'<  advertising  and  printing 

**  commissions  of  superintendents,  on  ezpenditores. 

"  senrioes  of  assistant  superintendent , 

**  employees,  for  measuring  stone,  etc. , 

**  railroad  tracks  purchased , 

"  analysis  of  stone , 


AfMmd  earned  fcTwxtd, 


App. 


1869 
1805 
1869 

I  4 


1867 
1 1 

1869 

1849 
i  I 

I  ( 
1869 


1867 

14 

1869 
1849 

I  i 
i  I 

I I 

1866 


1867 
1 1 

1849 


1869 


Amount 


16,000  00 

600  00 

841  60 

26  86 


I860  76 
260  00 
486  09 
792  26 
121  42 
81  60 
826  00 


1616  26 
160  00 
600  00 
280  90 
172  62 
496  70 
87  00 
112  00 


$469  80 
100  00 
794  64 
618  60 
661  69 
1,088  76 

81  47 
827  60 
116  76 
180  00 

64  18 
160  00 


17,810  00 

688  22 

847  60 

1,490  00 

1,009  66 

7,681  67 

8,000  00 

1,166  00 

1,000  00 

144  20 


124,072  14 


Tot&L 


$l;200, 


6,t«7 


2»857 


2,018 


4,552 


11,216,627 
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ACCOUNTS. 


Amount  hrauffht  forward 

STATE  HOUSE— NEW.^CoKTiNtnBD. 

To  Nails  aod  articles  fumished 

"  Brick  furnished  on  contract 

"  Illinois  Penitentiary,  for  stone  and  dressing  stone. . . . 
*'  Barnard  and  Gowen,  for  labor  and  materials,  on  con- 
tract  

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL.— Pontuc, 

To  a(>propriation  for  building  and  providing  for  economi- 
cal working  of  State  Reform  School 

SALARIES— STATE  OFFICERS. 


To  Goremor,  for  salary. . . . 
"  "     "    clerk  hir«, 


To  Secretary  of  State,  for  salary 

**            **          as  Librarian, 
**        for  clerk  hire 


H  It 


To  Aoditor  of  Pnblic  Accounts,  for  salaxy 

"   clerk  Wre. 


u  u 


u 


tt 


To  State  Treasurer,  for  salary. . . . 

u    clerk  hire. 


To  Attorney  G«neral,  for  salaiy , 
To  Adjutant  General,  for  salary. 


To  State  Entomologist,  for  saUiy 

SALARIES— JUDICLART. 

To  Judge  Supreme  Court,  First  District,  for  salary,  under 
neir  Constitution 

*  Judge  Supreme  Court,  First  Ditision,  for  salary 

-     *•  "  "  for  clerk  hire. . . 

"  "  "  "  for  additional 
clerk  hire 


To  Jodge  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  District,  for  salary  under 

new  Constitution 

"  Jodge  Supreme* Court,  Second  Diyision  for  salary 

•**        "  •♦  •*  "   clerk  hire. 

*•                   "               **   additional 
citrkhire 


App. 


1869 

1 1 

I  c 


t  i 


1869 


1869 


1869 

I  4 
I  4 


1870 
1869 
1866 

1869 


1870 
1869 
1866 

1869 


Amount 


184,072  14 


124  48 

912  42 

169,194  65 

76,280  77 


168,600  00 


Amtmu  carried  farwurd. 

Vol.  111—21 


11,600  00 
2,428  60 


$800  00 

600  00 

2,600  00 


1869 

1760  00 
2,968  80 

1869 
<  ( 

1600  00 
1,875  00 

1869 

$8,600  00 

1869 

11,500  00 

67-9 

$828  76 

11,260  87 

822  57 

1,096  78 

600  00 


1927  58 

822  57 

1,096  78 

600  00 


Total 


11,216,627  41 


1267,484  84 


68,500  00 


8,928  60 


8,800  00 

8,708  80 

2,475  00 

8,600  00 

1,500  00 

828  76 


8,780  22 


8,446  88 


11,669,624  61 


r  ^ 
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ACCOUNTS. 


AmourU  brougki  forutard. 

SALARIES— JUDICIARY.— CoMTiNuxD. 

To  Judge  Supreme  Courti  Fifth  District,  for  salary,  under 
new  Constitution 

"  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Third  Division,  for  salaiy.  . . . . 

"  "  "  "  for  clerk  hire.. 

"  '*  "  "  for  additional 
clerk  hire ... t j 


To  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Sixth  District,  for  salary  under 
new  Constitution • 


To  Judge  Supreme  Court,    Seventh   District,  for  salary 
under  new  Constitution. 


To  Judge  First  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary ^ 

"        under  new  Constitution . 


a 


(I 


To  Judge  Second  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes .  ...... 

**  "  for  salary 

"  "  "      under  new  Constitution. 


To  Judge  Third  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

*<        under  new  ConstituUon. 


To  Judge  Fourth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. 
**  **  for  salaiy 


To  Judge  Fifth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

<*  **  for  salary 

<*  *<  "         under  new  Constitution 


To  Judge  Sixth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

under  new  Constitution 


4( 


It 


To  Judge  Seventh  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes , 
»*  **  for  salary 


To  Judge  Eighth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

**       -under  new  Constitution 


(1 
(I 


Amount  carried fortpord. 


1870 
1869 
1865 

1869 


1870 


1870 


1869 
1869 

1870 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 


1869 
1869 
1870 


Amount. 


TotaL 


1927  58 

922  67 

1,280  12 

600  00 


11,569,624  61 


1927  68 


$594  20 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


$1,000  00 
840  00 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
1.000  00 


$1,000  00 
982  06 
114  10 


3,680  22 


927  58 


694  20 


2,180  4S 


2,180  4S 


2,180  48 


1,840  00 


2,180  48 


2,180  48 


2,000  00 


2,046  16 


i$l,69l,264  77 


\ 
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ACCOUNTS. 


Amount  brcughl  fonoard 

SALARIES—JUDIGIART.-^CoNTiNuiD. 


To  Judge  Ninth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

under  New  Constitution. 


t« 


<4 


« 


it 


(( 


To  Judge  Tenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

**  for  salary 


t4 


To  Judge  Eleventh  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . . 

for  salary ....•, 

under  New  Con, 


•ft 


»t 


«4 


tl 


it 


To  Judge  Twelfth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . . 

for  salary . . , 

under  New  Con. 


4t 


it 

4i 


44 


To  Judge  Thirteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con  . . . . 


4  * 


44 


t4 
44 


44 


To  Judge  Fourteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. 

for  salary 


«• 


44 


To  Judge  Fifteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . , 

for  salary 

under  New  Con , 


4« 


44 
4t 


44 


App. 


To  Judge  Sixteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

"  •*  for  salary 

••  "  "        '  under  New  Con 


To  Judge  Seventeenth  Circuity  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

under  New  Con*. 


•• 


44 


•  • 


44 


44 


To  Judge  Eighteenth  Circuity  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

under  New  Con . . . 


*< 


44 


44 


44 


To  Judge  Nineteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes .   . . . 

for  salary . . 

under  New  Con  . . 


44 


44 


44 


Amommicwrri§dfanoard 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


1869 

<  4 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


1869 

4  ( 

1870 


1869 

4  4 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


1869 

<  4 

1870 


1869 

4  4 

1870 


[231] 


Amount. 


11,000  00 
984  78 
195  66 


$1,000  00 
984  78 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
884  78 
760  00 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  66 


Total. 


$1,591,264  77 


$1,000  00 
982  06 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
934  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


$1,000  00 

1,184  78 

698  SO 


$1,000  00 
934  78 
195  65 


2,180  43 


1,934  78 


1,880  43 


2,584  78 


2,180  43 


1,982  06 


1,880  43 


2,130  43 


2,130  43 


2,883  08 


2,130  43 


$1,615,012  48 


[^89] 
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ACCOUNTS. 


AmomU  bnnight  fcrwtrd 

SALARIES— JUDICIARY.— CoHTDTDiD. 

To  Judge  Twentieth  Circuit,  for  reTiaion  of  Statutes 

"  *«  for  ealary 

•*  **  "  under  New  Con. . . . 


App. 


To  Judge  Twenty-first  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . . 

lor  saiai'T •■■•■....•■■«••* 
under  New  Con... 


4( 


(I 


It 


To  Judge  Twenty-second  Gircuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . 

for  salary    

under  New  Con. 


I* 
11 


it 
ii 


11 


<i 


ii 


To  Judge  Twenty-third  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . 

'*      for^alary 

under  New  Con . . 


Ii 


(I 


i(         <{ 


To  Judge  Twenty-fourth  Circuit,  ibr  revision  of  Statutes  . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con. 


K 
11 


11 

it 


II 


(i 


To  Judge  Twenty-fifth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con  . . 


II 


II 


II 


II 


C( 


To  Judge  Twenty-sixth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con  • . 


Ii 
ii 


II 
(I 


II 

II  II 


To  Judge  Twenty-seventh  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. 

for  salary 

**        under  New  Con. 


ii 


•4 


Ii 


it 


•i 


To  Judge  Twenty-eighth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . 

♦*  "  "        forsalaiT    

"  "  "  "  under  New  Con. 


To  Judge  Thirtieth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  , 
"  "  **        forsalarv 

**  "  **  "        under  New  Con. 


To  Judge  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  for  salaries 


To  Judge  Recorder's  Court  of  Chicago,  for  salary. 


Amaiuint  eorriad  forvwrd 


869 
•  i 

870 


869 

i  i 

870 


869 

1 1 

870 


869 
i  t 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

*  4 

870 


869 

«  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 
•  i 

870 


869 
k  I 

870 

869 
I  i 


Amount 


11,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


11,000  00 
684  78 
195  65 


11,000  00 
984  78 
945  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
945  65 


Total 


$1,616,012  48 


$1,000  00 
934  78 
570  65 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 
828  87 
946  65 


$8,250  00 


$684  78 


2,180  a 


1,880  48 


2,880  4S 


2,180  4$ 


2,180  41 


2,880  41 


2,605  4t 


1,880  49 


2,180  41 


2,769  Ot 
8,250  00 

684  78 
$1,642,266  IS 


a7 
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StateffteiU — Coi)tiliq«cl. 


ACCOUNTS. 

Ap 

• 

ip.      Amoiint. 

Total 

Ammmt  irctighl/cinoard 

$1«642,266  15 

SALABIES— JUDICURT.— CoHTiinniK 

To  Jndsa  Beoordar'ft  Court  of  Peru,  for  uJflrv* ••• 

181 

59           f/SO  00 

*^#^  ^  V^^S^K^f    ^t^^^^^%^m^0^k^k    WW    ^i^^^**»  w    ^^M      Ml  ^^*  ^^»     *^^»      m^^^t^^^^j   ^vvv«    wwwwww 

ITKO    00 

To  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Aurora  and  Elgm,  f^r 

• 

4  0v    W 

salarr. •....••••.••••.••••.•* 

18i 

89        $1,000  00 

irnimij.  •■•••.•• •..••••••«••••.••••■•* 

1   000  00 

To  Judge  Alton  Citj  Court,  for  salaiy 

18 

59        $1,000  00 

X  ,  Wv    w 

To  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  city  of  Amjbqf  ,  Ibv 

1,000  00 

hJbtj.  ., •••,•••..•••.....• ••••••• 

18 

69            $984  00 

**  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  oily  of  Amboy,  for 

lalary,  under  new  Conatitutian 

18 

70             196  66 

1   ISO  4S 

To  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  citj  of  Hattoon,  for 

A , IVV    *• 

salarr. .  ..•••••••■••  ..«. •••••«• 

18 

59           $848  90 

"•■■'/  ••  •••••••••••• •••••••••••••••••••••••• 

m^' 

0 

84ft  90 

To  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Sparta,  for  aalarj. . . . 

18 

69        $1,000  00 

1,000  00 

SALARIES— ATTOBNETS'. 

To  State's  Attoroej,  First Circuity  for  salary. . , . 

18 

69           $600  00 

260  00 

Third                  "               "      .... 

875  00 

Fourth                "               «*       .... 

«                600  00 

Fifth                   "               •*      .... 

*                600  00 

«*                  Sixth                   "                "       ,    .. 

<                600  00 

Seventh              "               "      

«                876  00 

Eighth                "               "      

611  00 

*•                  Ninth                  "                **      1849 

700  00 

Tenth                 "               "      

♦                676  00 

Eleventh            *•               "      .... 

<                600  00 

«                 Twelfth               "               "      .... 

*                600  00 

Thirteenth          "               "      .... 

<                600  00 

, 

"                  Fourteenth         "               "      .... 

•                600  00 

Fifteenth            «               •*      .... 

<                500  00 

*                600  00 

••                 SeTenteenth       **              "      .... 

*                600  00 

•*                  Eighteenth         *«               "      

*                600  00 

"                 Nineteenth         •*               **      .... 

*                876  00 

«*                 Twentieth           **               "      .... 

600  00 

"                  Twenty-first        "               **      

<                626  00 

• 

••                  Twenty-second    "               «*      .... 

*                 875  00 

"                 Twenty-third       "               "      .... 

«                 876  00 

**                 Twenty-fourth     "               «      .... 

*                600  00 

•«                  TwentT-flfth        •*                "       .     . 

<                478  00 

••                 Twenty-sixth       "               «•      

•                600  00 

••                 Twen^-seventh  "               "      .... 

*            .    600  00 

•                600  00 

"                 Thirtieth            •*               "      1849 

.  • 

«                600  00 

..      $14,109  00 

^mowfii  Mmcrf /onoori •• 

$1,647,994  48 
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Statement — Oontinned . 


ACCOUNTS. 


Anumni  hr<mghJL  forward.  ...•   .« 

SALARIJSS-^JUDIGIART.^OoirmaiXD. 


To  ProBecuting  Attorney,  Superior  Court  of  Chicago 

Becorder's  "  «*      

"         "  Peru 

Alton  City  Court 

Court  Common  Pleu,  Sparta. . 

Amboy. 


it 
ii 
t( 

(t 


(t 


«t 


ct 


SPECIAL   STATE    FUNDS. 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  FUND. 

To  State  Indebtedness  paid  under  Governor's  proclamation 
of  October  9,  1868 


INTEREST  FUND. 

■ 

To  over-payment  on  Collectors'  accounts 

'*  Payment  of  48t1i  and  49th  Installment  of  Interest. . . . 

'*  past  due  interest  at  Treasury 

"  premium  on  gold,  and  expenses 

'*  Institution  for  Education  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  interest 

dividend  on  School,  College,  and  Seminary  Fund. . 
*'  Normal  University,  for  interest  dividend  on  School, 

College,  and  Sconinary  Fund 


STATE  DEBT  FUND. 

To  over-payment  on  Collectors'  accounts 

»»  bonds  paid,  under  Governor's  proclamation,  January 

29,1869 

bonds  paid,  under  Governor's  proclamation,  November 

28,  1869 

bonds  purchased  by  the  Governor 

Scrip,  Interest  Certificates,  and  interest  on  bonds  pur- 
chased  

**  advertising  Governor's  proclamation,  Nov.  28,  1869.. 


(I 
ii 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

To  over-payments  on  Collectors'  accounts 

**  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  salary,  clerk 

hire,  and  traveling  expenses. 

^  office  expenses  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction . . 

LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS. 


To  interest  on  Brimfield  township  bonds,  and  expenses 
"        "  Buda  Inc.  Town         "  " 

**  int  and  pr.  Brown  county  *•  ** 

•'  interest  on  Clay        '' 
**        **  Elmwood  township 


it 


« 


.JLmoufU  carried  fonoard. 


App. 


1869 


1868 


1868 


1868 
1869 


Amount 


$14,109  00 


187  60 
187  60 
100  00 
187  60 
600  00 
600  00 


Total. 


11,647,994  46 


$1,868  49 

287,887  26 

10,142  87 

11,984  29 

2,918  61 

12,446  99 


$2,178  44 

4,000  00 

67,000  00 
4,926  00 

1,166  62 
410  40 


$168,880  61 

6,600  00 
628  60 


$4,600  00 
1,600  00 

10,668  86 
1,797  86 
6,200  00 


$24,761  21 


16,771  60 


1,000  66 


826  687  40 


79,680  SI 


170,469  01 


$2,241,698  41 


89 
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Statement — 0  ontinxied. 


ACCOUNTS. 

App. 

•  •  •  • 

Amount. 

Total. 

AmomU  hroughi  forward 

$24,761  21 

$2,241,698  41 

LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS—CoiminjxD. 

To  interest  on  Erans    Township      Bonds,  and  expenses. 

4,042  67 

^ 

Dsyton        "                   ••            " 

1,214  86 

"           Hancock    County           "           " 

10,626  87 

**  pr.  and  int  Henderson      "               *<            <* 

6,642  40 

"           Meroer            "               "            " 

2,782  06 

"  inteTest  on  Mason            *'               **           <* 

2,188  16 

"           Ottawa  TownsWp            ••           " 

14,969  28 

"           Osage          "                   "            " 

2,022  89 

"           Pike  County                    "            " 

18,699  87 

QuincyCity                     "            " 

60,121  82 

"           South  Ottawa  Township  "           «• 

2,980  60 

'*           Sangamon  County           "            " 

1,677  60 

"           Schuyler         ••              •«*            " 

8,218  60 

"           Wayue           "               "            " 

8,487  06 

Warsaw  City                   "            " 

.  •  ■  • 

1,878  02 

160,887  19 

Grand  total  of  warrants  issued  during  the  fiscal  year. . , . 

$2,892,480  60 

[286] 


40 


No.  6. 
Statxmbmt  of  Warrants  outstanding  Dec.  1,  1869,  and  Nov.'^O,  1870. 


Amount  of  warrants  outstandinff  Dec.  1,  1869, 
Amount  of  warrants  issued  to  Not.  80,  1870.  < 


Total. 


Amount  of  warrants  returned  to  Auditor's  office,  canceled,  to  Not.  SOi,  1 870 . . . 

Amount  of  warrants  outstanding  Dec.  1,  1870: 

BeTenue  warrants $4,747  97 

School  Fund  warrants 1 69  12 


$608,041  62 
2,892,480  60 


$2,900,(22  22 
2,896,606  18 


$4,917  09 


No.  7. 


St  ATBMSNT  of  ths  condUion  of  the  Sohool^  CoUege  and  Seminary  Funds^ 

on  the  first  day  of  December^  1870. 


Amount  of  surplus  rcTenue  credited  to  School  Fund $886, 692  82 

Amount  of  8  per  cent  fund  credited  to  School  Fund 618, 862  96 


Amount  of  8  per  cent  fund  credited  to  the  College  Fund. 
Amount  of  the  Seminary  Fund 


Total  of  School,  Ck>llege  and  Seminary  Funds 


Paid  one  year's  interest,  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  aboTe  fVinds,  as  follows: 

To  the  Normal  UniTersity 

To  tiie  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Distributed  to  counties,  as  per  table 


Total 


$948,966  28 

166,618  82 

69,888  72 


$1,166,407  82 


$12,446  99 

2,918  61 

64,664  98 


$69,924  48 


No.  8. 

Statbmbnt  of  State  Indebtedness  called  in  hy  prodamation  of  the 
Governor y  paid  vnth  the  Central  Railroad  tund^  and  oancelea  and 
deposited  with  the  Auditor  of  PvMic  Aooownts^  during  the  fiscai 
year^  commencing  Deo.  1,  1869,  wnd  ending  Nov.  80, 1870. 


When  purchased. 


Aug.  19,  1870.... 


From  whom  purchased^-desorlption  of  stock,  etc. 


E.  N.  Bates,  Trees.,  interest  stock  No.  2601 ;  prin.  $1000,  int 
66  cu 


Amount 


$1,000  66 


41 
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No.  9. 

Statbmbqt  of  State  Ind^ted/rtesB  purchoBed  by  the  Governor^  and 
called  in  by  proclamation  and  paid  for  witfi  State  Debt  Fund^ 
during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Deo.  1,  1869,  and  ending  Nov. 
80,  1870. 


DBto. 


1869  Dec.  8 

1870  Jan'y  20 
mOJan'y  27 

1870  Jaii*y  81 

1870  Jan'y  81 

1870  Jftn^  81 


1870  Feb'y  17 

1870  Mftreh  7 
1870  April  8 
1870  April  18 
1870  April  21 
1870  May     27 

1870  July  26 

1870  July  26 

1870  Aug.  10 

1870  Aug.  18 

1870  Aag.  19 

1870  Aug.  19 

1870  Oct  21 
1870  Oct.     22 

1870  Oct     22 


From  whom  purchased,  dMcription,  etc. 


J.  H.  Beveridge,  canal  interest  oertif.  No.  998,  dated  July  1, 
1847 

F.  W.  Tracy,  Cas.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  292;  int  |16. . 

H.  k  F.  W.  Myer,  coupons  from  6  Internal  ImprovemenC 
Bonds,  Nos.  166—169,  Jan»y,  '42 

Eleazor  Barney,  Internal  Impt.  Scrip,  8112  A,  $100;  int 
$178  60  

£.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  476;  int  $16. . . . 

£.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  7,  8, 18—82,  86, 
88,  66,  66,  68,  68—78,  77,  90—100,  107,  141,  148,  144, 
146,  147.  169,  198,  194,  196,  198—202,218 

£.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  69,  60,  61;  in- 
terest $1  60 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  No.  67;  interest  60c. . 

E.  K.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  42 

R.  I.  Cross,  Thornton  Loan  Bond,  No.  29;  interest  $17  17  . . . 
£.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  422;  interest  $16. 
I  &  J.  Lockie,  New  Internal  Improvement  Stock,  ($169  12) 

Nos.  1161,  1162,  $818  24;  interest  $7  79 

F.  W.  Tracy,  Cas..  Internal  Improvement  Scrip,  No.  8288  B, 
$100;  interest  $180  66 

Au  Belmont  k  Co.,  Atty*B  for  Rothschild  k  Sons,  arrears  of  in- 
terest on  8162  and  8168,  N.  1. 1.  Stock 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  47,  80,  81,  108; 
interest  $2 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  89  and  40;  in- 
terest $1  00 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  for  Ex'rof  Rowand  Ronald,  N.  I.  Imp.  Stock, 
No.  6847;  interest  $8  17 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  for  Ex'r  of  Rowand  Ronald,  Interest  Bond, 
No.  2811,  $691  76;  interest  $6  66 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869, No.  11 ;  interest  60c. . 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  EzV  for  Mary  Chew,  N.  1. 1.  Stock,  Nos.  4846, 
4847,  4848,  $169  12  each,  amounting  to  $477  86;  interest 
$8  91 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  for  Ex'r  of  Mary  Chew,  Interest  Bond  No. 
1894,  $600,  No.  1896,  $687  64 ;  interest  $19  88 • . . 

Total 


Amount. 


$100  00 
1,016  00 

79  40 

278  60 
1,016  00 

66,000  00 

8,001  60 
1,000  60 
1,000  00 
1,017  17 
1,016  00 

826  08 

280  66 

710  40 

4,002  00 

2,001  00 

1,008  17 

697  41 
1,000  60 

486  27 

1,067  02 

$77,091  62 

7oL  ni— 22 
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No.  11. 

Statement  of  ths  aggregate  amount  of  State  taxes  oharged^  the  am/y^mt 
(^  abatements^  commissions^  etc.,,  deducted^  the  am/mnt  collected^  the 
amount  paid  over  by  collectors^  and  the  am^ywnt  remaining  ttnpaid 
in  each  coimty^for  the  year  1869. 


Counties. 


Oitj  of  Quincj 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee    

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence    

Lee 

LiTiDgston 


Amount 
charged. 


$68 
86 
28 
80 
80 
22 
98 


40 
80 
78 
66 
84 
28 
48 
61 
1,224 
26 
21 
61 
86 
81 
44 
61 
17 
27 
40 
24 
17 
VI 
14 
62 
44 
17 
79 

84 
86 
67 
88 
21 
89 
89 
46 
14 

102 
46 
88 

106 
88 

168 
29 
68 
81 


,667  92 
,709  22 
,669  41 
, 247  26 
,921  16 
,781  69 
,168  96 
9869  47 
,286  48 
,788  04 
,601  88 
,690  98 
,462  78 
,969  T6 
,208  40 
,987  70 
,776  76 
,706  84 
,262  26 
,801  84 
,287  14 
,686  90 
,629  40 
,814  88 
,010  78 
,627  07 
,019  00 
,108  66 
,900  62 
,081  77 
,886  17 
,286  06 
,241  01 
;742  40 
,412  27 
6982  77 
,418  16 
,967  76 
,767  17 
,864  18 
,666  74 
,977  17 
,761  97 
,616  67 
,864  66 
,268  28 
,786  97 
,474  98 
,601  48 
,282  28 
,068  89 
,487  92 
,666  62 
,969  16 


Abatements, 

commissions, 

etc. 


$8990  79 
4208  06 

14,988  19 
1860  60 
1789  67 
1640  62 
4688  94 
418  11 
1976  88 
1127  27 
4679  47 
2870  24 
1874  41 
1729  22 
8662  12 
6176  74 


^^U^S"^*  Amount  paid .  I  Amount  due. 


8148  07 
4074  02 
8182  22 
2806  42 
1776  08 
6886  72 
6842  48 

669  86 
4887  26 
8926  87 
1677  96 
1121  66 
4714  46 

921  16 
2019  85 
2260  66 


4687  90 
480  61 
1617  29 
4668  47 
4087  26 
9176  88 
8884  99 


2609  07 
8276  01 
1872  87 
4698  82 
2838  96 
1688  86 
6098  64 
1787  62 
10,962  71 
6218  81 
8224  74 
6642  88^ 


$64 

82 

28 

29 
21 
88 

I 

88 
29 
69 
62 
82 
27 
•89 
66 


677  18 
601  16 

8676  22 
886  76 
181  69 
091  07 
676  02 

8946  86 

810  60 
606  77 
022  41 
720  74 

678  87 
240  61 
661  28 

811  96 


22 
17 
68 
82 
29 
87 
66 
16 
22 
86 
22 
16 
86 
18 
60 
41 


74 

32 
82 
68 
29 
18 


87 
42 
18 
97 
48 
81 

100 
86 

147 
28 
60 
76 


668  27 
178  23 
619  12 
980  72 
911  87 
742  68 
471  90 
840  87 
789  82 
092  18 
426  61 
779  07 
867  81 
966  01 
216  21 
990  46 


724  87 
6662  16 
796  86 
289  28 
719  92 
688  80 
180  76 


242  90 
241  66 
482  28 
669  41 
898  01 
841  18 
602  84 
494  76 
091  18 
219  61 
441  78 
416  38 


$64 
82 

28 
29 
21 
88 

88 
29 
69 
62 
82 
27 
89 
66 
826 
22 
17 
68 
82 
29 
87 
66 
16 
22 
86 
22 
16 
86 
13 
60, 
41 
16 
74 

t 

32 
82 
68 
29 
18 
26 
87 
42 
18 
97 
48 
81 

100 
86 

147 
28 
60 
71 


,677 
,601 
8676 
,886 
,181 
,091 
,676 
8946 
,810 
,606 
,022 
,720 
,678 
,240 
,661 
,811 
,884 
,668 
,178 
,619 
,980 
,911 
,742 
,471 
,840 
,789 
,092 
,426 
,288 
,867 
,966 
,216 
,990 
,719 
,724 
4776 
,796 
,289 
,719 
,688 
,180 
,760 
,242 
,241 
,482 
,669 
,898 
,841 
,602 
,494 
,091 
,219 
,441 
,480 


13 

16 

22 

76 

69 

07 

02 1 

86 

601 

77 

74 

37; 

61 

28 

96 

86 

27 

28. 

12| 

72 

87. 

68! 

90. 

87 

82' 

131 

61 

66 

81 

01 

21 

46 

61 

87 

87 

86 

28 

92 

80 

76 

16 

90 

66 

28 

41 

01 

18 

84 

86 

18 

61 

78 

21 


$899,440  89 


490  42 


2022  79 


776  29 


13.217  02 


4986  U 


51 
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Statement — Oontin  oed . 


Counties. 


Amount 
charged. 


[  Abatements, 
I  commissions, 
I         etc. 


Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin . . 
Madison. . . . 

Marion 

Marshall.  .. 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough . 
McHeniy.  .. 
McLean. . . 
Menard. .  . . 

Mercer 

Monroe  . .   . 
Montgomery , 
Morgan  • ..  .  • 
Moultrie.' .. 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Peny 

Fiatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam  ... 
Randolph... 
Richland. . . 
Rock  Island . 

Saline 

Sangamon. . 
Schuyler. . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark    

8k  Clair 

Stephenson  . 
Tazewell    . . 

Uoion 

Vimiilion  . . 
Wabash.... 
Warren. .  . . 
Washington 

WsTue 

While  .  .. 
Whit<»side  . . 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebago. 
Woodford  . . 


$66 

,208  82 

$8, 

64, 

814  67 

8, 

94, 

418  61 

8, 

129, 

,710  08 

18» 

48, 

,941  78 

7, 

39, 

906  86 

2, 

^9, 

,826  67 

10, 

18, 

,260  98 

1, 

«8 

,028  76 

8, 

62, 

,677  62 

2, 

141, 

711  84 

«. 

28, 

970  04 

1, 

68, 

,922  47 

2, 

38, 

140  16 

9, 

67, 

,816  16 

2, 

92 

,666  96 

4, 

24 

,817  68 

8> 

77 

,206  82 

4> 

in, 

,229  41 

6, 

28 

916  86 

2, 

86 

,268  90 

2, 

76 

,471  00 

4, 

16 

,207  12 

1, 

11 

,280  86 

4, 

14 

,822  14 

61. 

,889  49 

1», 

29 

,980  24 

1, 

60 

,087  88 

8, 

16 

,810  87 

1, 

167 

,868  46 

8, 

86 

,161  16 

1, 

19 

,228  18 

62 

,920  00 

4, 

26 

882  49 

I. 

126, 

,828  19 

82, 

69 

,761  26 

8, 

62, 

,869  84 

8, 

26, 

649  91 

I, 

86, 

988  12 

4, 

16, 

497  69 

59, 

779  17 

8, 

89, 

161  72 

8. 

31, 

,246  72 

«, 

26 

,949  19 

1, 

70 

,881  22 

8, 

92 

,677  80 

4. 

19 

,970  76 

4, 

88 

,606  69 

4. 

46 

,864  86 

2, 

,668 
1,677 
1,886 
1,898 
,460 
t,28l 
>,878 
,267 

;,80i 

1,982 
,710 
,196 
1,617 
,167 
.,810 
,096 
1,879 

:,064 

,607 
,0^8 
1,092 
,017 
,677 

:,86l 

816 
,018 
,787 
1,404 
,081 
1,162 
,964 

768 
.,696 
,440 
1,666 
1,671 
1,232 
,492 
,677 

601 
,888 
1,162 
,687 
,360 
,866 
,401 
,662 
,078 
,646 


64 

27 
66 
61 
78 
78 
08 
04 
06 
80 
85 
16 
97 
10 
81 
24 
88 
22 
66 
18 
76 
82 
66 
67 
47 
16 
17 
88 
86 
21 
64 
01 
64 
69 
66 
46 
84 
62 
81 
29 
74 
90 
26 
46 
44 
06 
48 
16 
61 


Net  amount 
collected. 


Totals 16,488,008  88 


162 
61 
86 

116 
44 
87 
89 
11 
64 
69 

186 
27 
61 
28 
64 
88 
21 
78 

111 
21 
88 
71 
14 
6 
14 
82 
28 
66 
14 

149 
88 
18 
68 
24 
98 
66 
69 

24 
81 
14 
66 
86 
26 
26 
67 
88 
16 
79 
48 


686  28 
287  40 
082  06 
811  62 
491  05 
678  68 
448  64 
988  94 
222  70 
696  22 
000  49 

778  89 
804  60 
978  06 
604  86 
568  72 
488  80 
141- 10 
721  86 
848  28 
171  14 
468  68 
880  16 
879  29 
006  67 
821  34 
198  07 
688  06 

779  01 
716  26 
196  62 
466  17 
824  46 
891  90 
672  63 
089  80 
686  60 
067  39 
810  81 
896  40 
890  48 
008  82 
669  46 
698  73 
465  78 
276  88 
418  28 
427  48 
809  84 


Amount  paid. 


61 
86 

104 
41 
87 
89 
11 
64 
69 

136 
27 
61 
28 
64 
88 
21 
78 

111 
21 
83 
71 
14 
6 

14 
82 
28 
66 
14 

149 
88 
17 
68 
24 
98 
66 
69 
24 
81 
14 
66 
86 
26 
25 
67 
88 
16 
79 
43 


,686 
,287 
,082 
,664 
,491 
,678 
,448 
,988 
,222 
,696 
,000 
.778 
,804 
,978 
,604 
,668 
,488 
,141 
,721 
,848 
,171 
,468 
,830 
,289 
,006 
,321 
,198 
,688 
,779 
,716 
,196 
,347 
,824 
,891 
.672 
,089 
,G86 
,067 
,310 
,896 
,890 
,008 
,669 
,698 
,465 
,276 
,418 
,427 
,809 


Amount  due. 


28 
40 
06 
46 
06 
68 
64 
94 
70 
22 
49 
89 
60 
06 
86 
72 
30 
10 
86 
28 
14 
68 
16 
41 
67 
84 
07 
06 
01 
26 
62 
62 
46 

9or 

68 
80 
50 
39 
31 
40 
48 
82 
46 
78 
78 
38 
28 
48 
84 


111,247  06 


1,689  88 


1,117  66 


$421,481   11  $4,779,081  90116,626,689  20 


$434,888  02 
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No.  12. 


Statement  of  School  Bund  Taoi  levied  im.  iJif*  year  1869,  showing  th 
aggregate  amoimt  charged^  the  anumnt  deducted  for  abat^menU 
com7ni89ion8j  etc,,,  the  net  amount  collected^  the  amount  paid  to  eaa 
county  J  etc. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone.. 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign .    . . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland.... 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

jf  aTetwC  •  • .  •    ■ .  • 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jefferson , 

Jersey 

JoDaviess. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee , 

Kendall , 

jv.nox •   •«  *••••< 

Lake 

LaSalle 


Amount 
charged. 


128,888 
8624 
4A68 
4767 
8497 

14,882 
1489 
6197 
4728 

11,828 
8562 
6800 
4466 
7416 
9680 
188,427 
8964 
8269 
9607 
6428 
4874 
7874 
9609 
2617 
4260 
6166 
8708 
2768 

14,012 
2888 
8086 
6806 
2729 

12,217 

920 

6294 

18,878 

10,424 
6979 
8817 
4768 
6116 
7002 
2285 

16,782 
7190 
6149 

16,246 
6881 

24,816 


80 
62 
42 
12 
16 
14 
92 
92 
16 
88 
44 
42 
90 
90 
68 
04 
82 
68 
90 
80 
90 
67 
90 
04 
82 
76 
24 
94 
68 
72 
18 
82 
60 
28 
42 
84 
12 
18 
10 
82 
72 
70 
66 
84 
80 
80 
98 
88 
88 
98 


Amount  of 
abatem'ts, 
commis^ns 
etc. 


Net 
amount. 


$1084 
164 
286 
226 
216 
570 

89 
241 
121 
698 
869 
2S8 
217 
1249 
704 
18,000 
440 
691 
899 
296 
222 
1601 
886 

64 
707 
637 
187 
187 
696 
118 
282 
272 
110 
602 

44 
191 
691 
617 
1369 
481 
860 
822 
486 
179 
672 
864 
200 
688 
214 
1248 


70 
88 
26 
21 
06 
60 
97 
02 
84 
88 
92 
44 
80 
77 
66 
00 
78 
86 
47 
99 
04 
76 
68 
01 
64 
18 
81 
10 
89 
14 
68 
79 
00 
76 
88 
22 
44 
78 
60 
81 
00 
66 
90 
17 
79 
26 
24 
68 
40 
10 


$22,864  10 
8469  (9 
4418  16 
4680  91 
8281  10 

18,761  64 
1899  96 
6966  90 
4606  82 

10,724  66 
8182  62 
6066  98 
4289  60 
6166  18 
8881  92 
176,427  04 
8614  04 
2678  28 
9108  48 
6181  81 
4662  86 
6872  82 
8624  82 
2668  08 
8642  68 
6619  68 
8620  98 
2616  84 

18,416  69 
2720  68 
7803  60 
6688  68 
2619  60 

11,614  68 

876  64 

5108  12 

12,786  68 
9906  40 
4619  60 
2886  01 
4418  72 
6798  04 

6666  66 
2106  17 

16,160  01 
6826  06 
4949  74 

16,612  75 

6667  48 
28,066  88 


Am't  paid 
county. 


$18,598 
3683 
5425 
4629 
6328 

13,685 
3172 
6641 
6429 

11,241 
8928 
7925 
6616 
6895 
9460 

60,617 
6384 
6161 
9829 
6909 
6616 
6927 
9592 
8185 
6465 
8779 
8628 
6964 

15,865 
4266 
7986 
6891 
6892 

13,862 
2096 
6336 

11,918 

11,262 
7610 
6881 
7916 
6626 

10,978 
6604 

11,202 
9197 
6129 

13,233 
7684 

21 , 808 


75 
13 
25 
02 
85 
70 
65 
25 
68 
60 
93 
27 
72 
06 
61 
66 
01 
67 
06 
96 
75 
16 
68 
26 
45 
85 
97 
66 
69 
86 
60 
36 
66 
43 
81 
10 
41 
66 
02 
86 
76 
60 
13 
85 
17 
25 
64 
96 
24 
74 


Amount  re- 
ceived from 
county  over 
the  amount 
paid. 


$4266  36 


226  84 


*••... 


114,809  39 


Amount  p'* 
coun^  OTc 
amount  re 
oeivedL 


642  17i 


873  27 


166  64 


3967  84 


2878  80 


1268  14 


$123  4 

1007  a 

98  1 

2047  2J 

mi'i 

684  ti 
822  71 
617  01 
746  4: 
2868  21 
2876  i: 
228  9] 
628  61 

2869*9' 
2483  4^ 

220  6! 

778  1^ 

968  81 
54  8: 

968  S( 

682  2t 
2922  7' 
SI  60  2' 

108  0 
8847  7 
1960  a 
1646  21 

188  01 

2778  0< 

2247  9< 

1221  2' 

282  9) 

1356  1< 
2990  51 
8045  8\ 
8603  0\ 

4411  4' 
8891  li 

2871  2i 
179  6( 

1916  7« 


58 


[249] 


Statement — Gontinned. 


Lftwrraoe  .•••.. 

Lee 

LiTingBton 

Logan 

Macon 

If aooupin 

HadifiOD 

Harion 

Marshall 

MaaoD. 

Maaaac 

McDonougfa .... 

McHeniy. 

McLean  ....... 

Meoard .  •    

Meroer 

Monroe ........ 

Montgomeiy. . . . 

Morfran   ....... 

Moulu'ie 

0.:r1« 

Peoria 

Pcny 

Piatt 

Pike    

Pope 

Ptalaaki 

Pntnam 

Bandolph 

Richland  ...... 

Bock  Island. . . . 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schnjler   

Scott 

Shelby 

Sta^ 

St  Clair   

Slephenaon 

Tkeewell   

Union  ....  .  •  •  • 
Tprmilion  .   ... 

Wabaah 

Warren 

Washington  . . . 

Wayne    

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson  .... 
Winnebago 
Woodfofd  . 


Amount 
charged. 


Amount  of 
abatem'ts. 
oommis'ns 
etc. 


.... 


14187  82 
9794  84 

12.609  10 
10,185  22 

9971  48 

14,526  94 

19,955  88 

7529  60 

6189  26 

7665  64 

2088  62 

10.465  20 

9642  68 

21,801  74 

4456  92 

8296  76 

5098  48 

8817  72 
14,256  SO 

8818  12 
11,877  74 
18,085  28 

8679  44 
5426  22 

11.610  92 
2449  88 
1727  82 
2280  82 
7898  88 
4612  84 
9244  22 
2482  86 

24,287  46 
5407  86 
2957  42 
9680  00 
8974  22 

19,486  12 

10,782  52 
9672  22 
8980  76 

18,228  94 
2884  26 
9180  14 
6024  88 
4807  18 
4146  02 

10,897  10 

14,268  06 
8072  44 

12,147  02 1 
7054  60 


$421  87 
402  16 
787  24 
452  09 
451  94 

1168  09 

1979  61 

1078  60 
257  22 
407  64 
164  05 
612  78 
866  16 
887  88 
188  84 
822  27 

1864  22 
844  28 
501  89 
476  70 
515  56 
684  68 
274  78 
260  70 
506  88 
226  96 
417  12 
108  69 

1664  75 
220  64 
486  92 
127  60 

1040  11 

249  88 

82  08 

611  77 

184  80 

2180  29 
468  88 
407  61 
180  81 
590  00 
60  00 
412  56 
422  08 
264  92 
156  84 
414  67 
548  88 
668  02 
606  19 
828  86 


Net 
amount 


18715  95 
9892  68 

11,871  86 
9788  18 
9519  64 

18,862  85 

17,976  87 
6451  00 
5882  04 
7268  00 
1874  67 
9962  42 
9276  62 

20,964  86 
4828  68 
7978  49 
8T84  26 
8478  49 

18,764  91 
8841  42 

11,862  18 

17,860  60 
8404  71 
6164  52 

11,104  04 
2228  42 
1810  70 
2176  78 
6288  68 
4891  70 
8808  80 
2804  76 

28,247  86 
6157  98 
2875  89 
9068  28 
8789  92 

17»804  88 

10,268  64 
9264  61 
8750  46 

12,688  94 
2824  26 
8767  58 
5602  80 
4642  26 
8989  18 

10,482  48 

18,714  78 
2404  42 

12,841  88 
6726  74 


Am'nt  paid 
county. 


$6126 

10,218 

10,U80 

8780 

9426 

18,974 

14,996 

8699 

6880 

6146 

8748 

10,490 

9552 

17,218 

4698 

7954 

5198 

9586 

10,299 

4804 

10,924 

15,080 

5771 

4771 

18,189 

6472 

2570 

2661 

8274 

6515 

10,275 

6686 

16,015 

7026 

4024 

10,078 

4889 

15,859 

11,666 

10,887 

6968 

12,996 

8847 

8851 

7872 

8460 

7066 

10,196 

14,620 

6800 

9815 

7907 


88 
88 
89 
21 
41 
10 
90 
19 
89 
60 
74 

57 

49 
58 
91 
87 
40 
10 
28 
72 
71 
24 
81 
79 
98 
00 
55 
46 
67 
87 
71 
99 
66 
18 
58 
46 
44 
26 
81 
87 
58 
80 
27 
91 
58 
61 
98 
63 
67 
94 
87 
68 


AmH  recM  Am'nt  paid 
from  co'y  co'nty  over 
over  am*t  am't  rec'd. 
paid. 


$1840  97 

1002  92 

94  18 

2978  97 


1112  40 


8760  78 
'  Is  62 


8455  63 

487'47 
2820  86 

892  78 


$1410  98 
895  65 

611 

25 

2248  19 
948  86 

1874  17 
588  16 
276  97 

876  83 

1459 
1061 

14 
61 

968 

80 

7281  79 


1445  57 


285  80 


8026  96 


2867  10 

2085  94 
8248  68 
1259  85 
484  72 
2041  04 
1124  67 
1467  41 
8382  28 

1868  16 

1149  19 

1005  28 

699  52 


1287  67 
1128  26 
8218  18 
857  86 
1023  01 
84  88 
2269  78 
3908  35 
8066  80 


905  84 
4896  62 


1181  89 


Totals   I  $996,680  26'  $62,860  69  $984,269  56  $900,00000  $157,46644 

NoTi.-i-Abatement8  estimated  for  the  counties  of  Cook,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 


$128,19688 
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No.  18. 

Statement  shorjovng  the  cmuywfvt  of  interest  on  School  jFundy  and  the 
amount  of  School  Tax  Fund  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in 
the  Stateyfor  the  yea/r  1869. 


COUNTIKS. 


Adams  .  . . 
Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone  . . . . . 

Brown 

Bureau  . . . . 
Calhoun . .  • 
Carroll . . . . 

Case 

Champaign 
Christian. . , 

Clark. 

Clay 

Clinton. . . . 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  . . 
Cumberland 
DeKalb.... 

DeWitt 

Douglas  . . . 
DuPage    . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards  . . 
EflBngham  . 
Fayette  . . . , 

Ford 

Franklin  . . 
Fulton  .... 
Gallatin . . . 
Greene  . . . . 
Grundy. . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hancock. . . 
Hardin. ... 
Henderson . 
Henry ..... 
Iroquois  . . . 
Jackson . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson  . . 
Jersey. . . . 
Jo  Daviess  . 
Johnson. . . 

Kane , 

Kankakee. . 
Kendall . . . , 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle  . . . 
Lawrence . . 
ijoe  •  .  • . .  • 
LiYingston . 
Logan ..... 


Interest 

Tax. 

1 

Total. 

$1,127  69 

118,598  75 

119,726  84 

217  24 

8,683  IS 

3,800  87 

828  92 

6,426  25 

6,754  17 

280  65 

4,629  02 

4,909  67 

323  05 

5,828  35 

5,651  40 

820  64 

18,685  70 

14,866  34 

192  85 

8,172  65 

8,866  00 

402  65 

6,641  25 

7,048  90 

829  19 

5,429  58 

6,758  77 

681  65 

11,241  60 

11,928  16 

641  88 

8,928  98 

9,470  26 

480  49 

7,926  27 

8,405  76 

401  10 

6,616  72 

7,016  82 

887  72 

6,896  06 

6,782  78 

673 '56 

9,460  51 

10,084  07 

8,676  05 

60,617  65 

64,292  70 

887  06 

6,884  01 

6,771  06 

812  95 

6,161  67 

6,474  62 

565  60 

9,  829  06 

9,894  66 

868  81 

6,909  95 

6,268  26 

840  58 

5,616  75 

6,957  28 

869  86 

6,927  16 

6,286  60 

681  58 

9,592  68 

10,174  26 

190  09 

8,136  26 

8,826  84 

892  00 

6,466  46 

6,857  45 

582  80 

8,779  85 

9,812  15 

220  02 

8,628  9f 

3,848  99 

861  62 

6,964  56 

6,826  17 

931  68 

16,365  69 

16,297  27 

258  70 

4,266  86 

4,625  66 

484  21 

7,986  60 

8,470  81 

857  19 

6,891  36 

6,248  55 

826  96 

6,392  66 

6,719  61 

840  44 

13,862  43 

14,702  87 

127  14 

2,096  81 

2,228  96 

828  62 

6,886  10 

5,669  62 

722  28 

11,918  41 

12,685  69 

682  82 

11,262  56 

11,945  88 

461  88 

7,610  02 

8,071  40 

866  61 

5,881  86 

6,288  47 

479  98 

7,916  75 

8,896  78 

841  12 

5,626  50 

5,967  62 

665  58 

10,978  18 

11,643  71 

883  72 

5,604  86 

6,838  07 

679  16 

11,202  17 

11,881  38 

657  61 

9,197  26 

9,754  86 

810  99 

5,129  64 

6,440  68 

802  38 

13,288  96 

14,086  28 

459  82 

7,684  24 

8,044  06 

1,821  89 

21,803  74 

28,126  68 

810  88 

6,126  88 

6,487  71 

619  j^l 

,   10,218  88 

10,887  84 

688  47 

i   10,680  89 

11,169  86 

529  29 

>    »,780  21 

9,269  60 

56 
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Statemeni — C  ontinned. 


Oounties. 

Interest 

Tax. 

Total. 

Macon •••••*, 

$571  44 
847  21 
909  22 
527  41 
414  14 
872  60 
227  28 
686  02 
579  14 

1,048  62 
284  89 
482  28 
814  87 
578.10 
624  48 
260  99 
662  38 
911  24 
849  98 
289  80 
799  67 
881  75 
155  86 
161  86 
501  67 
884  89 
622  99 
844  79 
970  98 
425  98 
244  00 
610  78 
266  13 
961  50 
700  63 
629  79 
422  49 
787  97 
202  94 
586  67 
477  80 
512  84 
427  79 
618  20 
886  41 
412  88 
564  80 
479  48 

t9,426  41 

t9,90A  85 

Macoupin 

18, 

14< 

6 
8 
.     10 
9. 

17 
4 
7, 
6, 
9 

10 
4 

10 

16 
6 
4 

18 
5 
2 
2 
8 
5 

10 
5 

16 
7 
4 

10 
4 

15 

11 

10 
6 

12 
8 
8 
7 
8 
7, 

10 

14 
6 
9 
7 

,974  10 
,996  90 
,699  19 
,880  89 
,145  60 
,748  74 
,490  57 
,562  49 
,213  58 
,698  91 
,954  87 
,198  40 
,586  10 
,299  28 
,804  72 
,924  71 
,080  24 
,771  81 
,771  79 
,189  98 
,472  00 
,670  55 
,661  46 
,274  67 
,515  87 
,275  71 
,686  99 
,016  56 
,026  13 
,024  58 
,078  46 
,889  44 
,859  26 
,556  81 
,887  87 
,968  58 
,996  80 
,847  27 
,851  91 
,872  68 
,460  61 
055  98 
,196  6D 
,620  57 
,800  94 
,815  87 
,907  68 

V  1 

15, 

7, 

« 

8 

11 

10 

18 

4 

10 
10 

4, 
11 
15 

6 

18 

2 
2 
8 
5 
10 

« 
16 

10, 

4, 
16 

12, 

11 

18, 

8, 
9, 
8, 
8, 
t, 
10, 
16 

^ 
8, 

821   31 

Madison ..•■..••.....••. 

.906  12 

Marion 

Manhall 

226  60 
,245  03 

Mason • 

,518  20 

Massac ...•...■>•..*.•.....■.•   «.•...•■•••. 

,976  08 

McDonongh ••..••••••• 

,126  59 

McHeniT  ......••..•■ 

,131  68 

McLean ••••• 

,267  20 

Menard • ....•• 

,988  80 

Mercer • • •••. 

,487  16 

Monroe •. 

,508  27 

,118  20 

M(ffgan ..,., • •• 

.928  71 

.565  71 

Ogle 

.587  04 

,941  48 

Peny 

,121  74 

,061  09 

Pike 

,989  65 

.808  75 

Pulaski 

.726  41 

Pntnam  ..,.,,»,T....^r.**.,..,.,.Tw.«.».T. 

,822  81 

Randoloh •• •••• 

.776  34 

Richland 

Sock  Island 

,849  76 
,898  70 

,081  78 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

,986  54 
,452  11 

Soott 

,268  58 

,684  19 

Stark 

.665  57 

.820  76 

Stenhenson  .••• • 

.266  94 

.017  66 

Union.  .••*..• • 

.891  07 

Vermilion ••       

.784  77 

Wabash  ...   

,650  21 
888  58 

Wishinffton  .....••••• ••* ••*.•• 

.849  88 

962  95 

White 

,483  77 
.814  88 

wm 

.506  98 

.218  27 

Wmiiftbaaro  ......*..rT-T--r.«*«.«.*..««.r'' 

.880  67 

.387  06 

154,664  98 

$900,000  «0 

|954c5ff4.  OJt 

' 
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No.  16. 
Statemeni  cf  the  condition  of  State  Bcmkt  on  tha  80th  NovomJbery  1870. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  BANS. 

flecnitiefl— 'Legal  Tender  Notes b  .••«• $866  00 

Circulation  outstanding *•..  815  00 

The  following  banks  have  withdrawn  their  securities  in  accordance  with  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  general  banking  law,  so  as  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  seoarlties  in  certain 
eases,**  ap|»oved  February  28,  ISe'T: 

BANK  OF  BLOOMINGTON. 

BANK  OF -GALENA. 

HOME  BAK^,  Elgin. 

McLean  county  bank,  Bloommgton. 

MARINE  BANK,  Chicago. 

TREASURY  BANK,  Chicago. 

SYCAMORE  BANK. 
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No.  16. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  a^esessment  of  property  in  this  State  for  the 

year  1870. 


Personal  Property. 


Horses 

Neat  cattle 

Mules  and  asses. .  • . . . 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Carriages  and  wagons 
Clocks  and  watches. . . 
Pianos 


Total 


Number. 


875,009 

1,578,015 

83,546 

1,484,286 

2,220,661 

282,860 

248,808 

12,270 


Average 

value. 


128  66 

9  22 

84  55 

69 

1  90 

19  51 

8  65 

78  01 


S171  09 


Goods  and  merchandize 

Bankers',  brokers,  and  stock  jobbers*  property 

Manufactured  articles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Value  of  moneys  invested  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  companies,  etc 

Value  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  state  and  national  banks 

Unenmuerated  property  •..••••..• • ..•• 


Assessed 
value. 


$25,081,419 

14,555,881 

2,886,677 

994,610 

4,214,108 

6,518,002 

866,189 

895,824 


Aggregate. 
]>eductions 


Total  assessed  value  of  personal  property. 


Railroad  Property. 


Lands  (acres,  46,985) 

Town  lots  (No.  2,860) 

Main  track  (8,585  miles,  4,068  feet) 
Side  track  (62  miles,  5,054  feet)  . . . 

Rolling  stock. • 

Other  personal  property 


Assessed 
value. 


11,248,016 
1,517,086 
9,489,628 
24,260 
6,940,676 
1,072,580 


Total  assessed  value  of  railroad  property. 


Real  Estate— Lands. 


Improved  lands ........ 

Lnprovements  on  lands , 


Total 

Unimproved  lands 


Total. 


Total  assessed  value  of  lands  and  im- 
provements on  same 


Number  of 
acros. 


28,814,062 


9,805,187 
88,619,249 


Av.  value 

per  acre. 

$6  87 
1  96 

7  82 

4  05 

6  72 

Assessed 
value. 


$189,816,612 
46,475,904 


$186,292,416 
89,596,714 


$225,889,180 


$55,012,110 

17,959,887 

680,808 

2,092,978 

15,662,951 
1,989,082 
4,178,181 

18,448,921 


$115,921,818 
2,907,207 


$118,014,106 


19,242,141 


225,889,180 
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Statement — Oontinned. 


BeftI  Estate— Town  and  City  Lots. 


Amomii  brought  fonoard. 


Improved  town  and  citj  lots 

ImprovementB  on  town  and  city  lots . 


Total 

Unimproved  town  and  city  lots 


Total 


Number   of 
lots. 


267,614 


836,901 


604,416 


Av.  value 
per  lot 


1174  07 
196  41 

S69  48 
68  40 

201  66 


Assessed 
value. 


$46,667,129 
62,278,692 


$98,840,721 
28,046,606 


$121,186,326 


Assessed 
value. 


$868,146,877 


Total  assessed  value  of  town  and  city  lots,  and  improvements  on  same 121 ,  886 ,  826 

Total  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property 


$480,081,708 


Acres  in  cultivation — ^wheat 

"  '  "  corn 

"  <•  other  field  products. 


Total  acres  in  eoltivation 


2,456,682 
6,867,864 
2,017,078 


9,881,069 
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No.  17. 


Statement  of  rates  per  cent  of  addition  a/nd  didtiction^  determiru 
by  the  State  noa/rd  of  Equalization^  on  assessment^  187C. 


Gountiea. 


City  of  Quincy 

Adams 

Alexander. . . .  • 

Bond. 

Boone 

Brown. , 

Bureau. ...... 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass  

Champaign. . . 

Christian 

Clark...,  .... 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland  .. 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Eflingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton  .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.... 

Henry 

Iroquois...  ••• 

Jackson 

Janper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess. . . . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Kaoz 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 


Personal 
Property. 


Add. 


68 


54 
U 
19 


28 


27 


11 

n 

4 

1 


19 


41 


4 
11 

10 


11 
12 

80 

19 

27 

65 
89 


Ded. 


41 
21 


41 

> .  •  < 
6 
11 


4 
1 
1 
8 


•  •  • . 


87 

a  .  .  . 

8 
86 

•  • . . 
6 

10 
8 
. .  •  • 

46 
■  • .  * 
.  • .  • 

16 
.  • '  . 

26 

19 

14 

.  •  ■ 

16 
.  * .  • 

11 
6 
• .  •  • 

81 
• .  • . 
4 


. . .  • 


1  1 


Railroads. 

Add. 

Ded. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lands. 


6 


t  •  •  • 


82 


21 


.  • . . 


8 


Town  ai 
CityliOl 


Add. 


SO 


6 


D« 


64 


14 


S6 


•  •  I 


6S 
Statement — Continued. 


[261  J 


Lee 

LniDgBfioD, 
Login 


IfBoon. .. 
Mfteoapin. 
MadiBon. . 
Marion  . . 
Marshall. 
Mason... 


Mas8a4;... . 

McDonough 
McHenry . . . 
McLetn . . . . 
Menard. . .  • . 
Meroer 


Monroe. . . . 
Montgomery. 
Morian    «. 
Mooltrie. . . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 


Pope 

Paiaaki. . . . 
Potnam. . . 
Randolph.. 
Richland. .. 
Rock  Island. 
Saline 


Sangamon 
Schnyler. 

Scott 

Shelby. . . 
Stark 


aClair... 
Stephenson 

TlKWbil... 

Cnioo 


Vermilion . . 
Wabaah.... 
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FINANCIAL  BEPOBT  OF  STATE  TEEASURER. 


State  of  Illinois,  Tkbasubek's  Office, 
SpringfiMd^  December  16,  1870. 

His  Exobllbnoy^  Johk  M.  Palmes, 

OovemoT  of  lUifuna. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  State 
Treasurer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yoar  consideration  the  accorn- 
pAoying  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Treasury 
l)epartmenty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  80th,  1870. 

Balance  in  the  Treasory  December  1st,  1869, $1,762,974  70 

Amount  received  from  other  sources 6,685,774  91 

Total  amount  received • 7,398,749  61 

Total  disbursements 2,896,779  08 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  December  1st,  1870 $4^502,970  68 

The  statements  hereto  appended  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
receipts,  expenditures  and  balances  of  the  several  funds.  During  the 
year  the  funded  debt  has  been  diminished  $229,068  84,  leaving  the  en- 
tire debt  of  the  State  only  $4,890,987  SO.  Of  this  amount,  $16,136 
has  been  called  in  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  not  yet  pre- 
sented for  payment.  Of  the  remainder,  $2,988,304  47  will  have 
matured  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1871.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Oanal  sterling  bonds,  amounting  to  $1,072,488  87,  matured 
io  July  last.  These  bonds,  by  their  terms,  are  payable  in  London,  in 
pounds  sterling.  As  I  received  from  the  State  only  currency,  and  had 
Do  authority  of  law  to  purchase  coin  for  payment  of  principal,  I  could 
only  offer  to  the  holders  of  these  bonds  currency  m  payment.  Tnia 
was  in  all  cases  refused,  the  holders  of  the  bonds  preferring  to  retain 
the  bonds  till  the  L^igislature  could  meet,  and  provide  for  their  pay- 
ment in  coin,  rather  than  accept  the  currency  in  partial  payment,  and 
leave  the  balance  tor  future  ac^ustment.  I  think  it  important  that  the 
Legislature  act  upon  this  matter,  and  provide  for  their  redemption  in 
com  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 
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The  remaiQing  bonds,  which  matare  in  Janaarj,  Id'/l,  atcoanting^ 
to  $1,910,815  ()0,  are  ia  the  usaal  form,  the  State  agreeing  therein  to 

pay dollars.     When   they  were  issaed,  coin  was  the  medium 

of  exchange  and  only  legal  tender.  Since  the  passage  of  the  legal 
tender  act,  in  1862,  the  interest  npon  these  bonds  has  been  paid  in  cnr- 
rencv.  The  holders  of  the  bonds  claim  that,  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Oonrt,  relating  to  the  legal  tender  act,  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  coin  in  payment  of  principal  and  interest.  Their 
payment  in  coin,  at  present  price  of  gold,  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $212,000,  for  premium  on  gold,  which,  added  to  $117,- 
973  77,  the  premium  of  gold  required  to  redeem  the  sterling  bonds, 
gives  $329,973  77  as  the  increased  cost  of  paying  in  coin  the  bonds 
which  mature  in  January  next. 

To  pay  this  maturing  indebtedness,  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury, 
and  f^et  apart  for  this  express  purpose,  the  State  Debt  Fund  and   the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund,  amounting  to  $2,582,10^  22.      It  is 
also  expected  that,  by  the  first  of  January,  1871,  tliere  will  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  for  these  funds,   by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  by  the  counties  which  have  not  yet  settled  their  tax  of 
1869,  about  $440,000.     The  tolls  abd  receipts  of  the  canal,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canal  Trustees,  will  be  sufficient,  it  is  supposed,  to  cancel 
the  registered  Canal  Bonds,  which,  with  the  premium  on  gold  for  their 
redemption,  will  amount  to  about  $311,896  —  so  that,  by  the  first  of 
January  next,  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  together  with  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canal  Trustees,  will  be  sufficient  t4>  pay,  in  coin,  all  the 
debt  which  will  then  have  matured.  The  remainder  of  the  debt  amounts 
to  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  matures  as  follows,  to-wit:  $60,000  after 
1876,  $1,^268,696  83  after  1877,  and  the  balance,  $363,800,  after  1879. 
For  the  payment  of  this  indebtedness,  as  it  maturos,  the  two  mill  tax  to 
be  collected  will  am  )unt  to  about  $1,000,000.     The  Illinois  Central 
Kailroad  Fund  for   1871    and  1872  will  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000 
more.     Thei*e  will  therefore  be  sufficient  money  in  the  Treasury  in 
1873,  without  any  further  taxation,  to  pay,  in  coin,  the  entire  funded 
debt. 

Whether  the  State  shall  pay  this  indebtedness  in  currency,  or  coin, 
is  a  matter 'of  coiisiderable  importance.  The  decision  of  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  this  p(»iut  will  very  materially  aSect  the  credit  and  financial 
standing  of  the  State.  I  would  advise  the  passage  of  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  Trerasurer  to  purchase  coin,  with  such  funds  as  are  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  such 
portion  ot  the  funded  debt  as  matures  on  and  after  January  1st,  1871, 
including  the  sterling  bonds  which  matured  in  July,  1870. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that,  as  the  appropriations  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  had  been  largely  in  excess  of  the 
revenue  received  for  the  current  year,  it  had  been  necessary  to  ad- 
vance largely  from  other  funds  to  pay  revenue  warrants,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  credit  of  the  State  and  to  prevent  loss  and  embarrassment  to 
its  creditors  and  Institutions.  In  this  way  I  employed  the  surplus 
money  in  the  Treasury,  till  the  revt^nue  fund  was  collected  this  year, 
when  the  money  so  advanced  was  returned  to  the  various  funds  from 
which  the  same  had  been  ttsmpurarily  borrowed.    This  coarse  worked 
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BO  prejndiee  or  incoDyenienc^  to  the  State,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
preserved  the  credit  and  saved  many  thonsand  dollars  to  the  people. 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  ooDgratolating  yonr  Excellency,, 
and  thruugh  yon  the  people  of  the  State,  upon  the  healthfhi  and  pros- 
perons  conditioD  of  onr  nnancee.  In  a  tew  weeks  at  farthest  the  most 
of  the  debt,  which  for  years  has  weighed  down  onr  people,  will  be  paid. 
The  small  balance  remaining  anpaid  will  easily  be  met,  as  it  matores, 
without  further  taxation.  The  two  mill  tax  ceases  with  this  year.  As 
the  burdens  are  removed  from  onr  people,  we  may  reasonably  antici- 
nate  increased  prosperity. 

EBASTUS  N.  BATES, 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 


No.  1.  Statement  of  the  48th  installment  of  interest  paid  in  the  city 
of  14  ew  York,  by  the  Treasurer,  on  the  State  Debt  of 
Illinois. 

No.  3.  Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  paying  of  the  48th  in- 
stallment of  interest,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York. 

No.  8.  Statement  of  the  49th  installment  of  interest,  paid  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

No.  4.  Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  paying  the  49th  installment 
of  interest,  in  the  city  of  New  x  ork. 

No.  5.     Statement  of  Ooin  Account 

No.  6.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Quincy  Oity,  Adams 
County,  iu  New  York  Oity. 

No.  7.  Statement  of  principal  and  interest  paid  on  Debt  of  Brown 
Oonnty,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  8.  Statement  of  principal  and  interest  paid  on  Debt  of  Schayler 
Oounty,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  9.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  Debt  of  Hancock  Oounty,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

No.  10.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Warsaw  Oity,  Han- 
cock Oounty,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  11.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Henderson  Ooanty, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  12.  Statement  of  the  principal  and  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of 
Mercer  Oonnty,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

No.  13.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Wayne  Oounty, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  14.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Sangamon 
Oounty,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York. 
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No«  15.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Pike  Oonntyi 

in  the  city  of  New  York. 
No.  16.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Maeon  County, 

in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Ko.  17.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Dayton  Town- 
ship, LaSalle  Oonnty,  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  18.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Ottawa  Township^ 

LaSalle  Ooonty,  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  19.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Sonth  Ottawa, 

Township,  LaSalle  County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
No.  20.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  E^ans  Township, 

Marshall  County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
No.  31.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Brimfield  Township, 

Peoria  County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
No.  22.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Buda  Township, 

Bureau  County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
^No.  28.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Elmwood  Town- 
ship, Peoria  County,  in  the  dty  of  New  York; 
No.  24.  Statement  of  collections  on  account  dl  Bevenue. 
No.  25.  Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Unknown  and 

Minor  Heirs'  Fund. 
No.  26.  Statement  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  Beyenue,  Spedal  Taxes, 

etc. 
No.  27.  Statement  of  the   monthly  credits  by  Auditor's  Receipts  for 

Warrants  canceled. 
No.  28.  Statement  of  Reyenue  Fund. 
No.  29.  Statement  of  State  Debt  Fund. 
No.  80.  Statement  of  Interest  Fund. 
No.  31.  Statement  of  School  Fond. 
No.  82.  Statement  of  Kailroad  Fond. 
No.  83.  Statement  of  Delinquent  Land  Tax  Fund. 
No.  84.  Statement  of  Unknown  and  Minor  Heirs'  Fund. 
No.  85.  Statement  of  Hancock  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  8i).  Statement  of  Schuyler  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  87.  Statement  of  Brown  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  38.  Statement  of  City  of  Quiocy  Interest  Fund. 
No.  8^.  Statement  (»f  Mercer  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  40.  Statement  of  Warsaw  City  Interest  Fund. 
No.  41.  Statement  of  Henderson  County  Interest  Fnnd. 
No.  42.  Statement  of  Pike  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  43.  Statement  of  Mason  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  44.  Statement  of  Wayne  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  46.  Statement  of  Sangamon  County  Interest  Fnnd. 
No.  46.  Statement  of  Clay  Coanty  Interest  Fund. 
No.  47.  Statement  of  Joiicrson  County  Interest  Fnnd. 
No.  48.  Stateiiieut  of  Winchester  Township  (Scott  County)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  49.  Statement  of  Danville  Township  (Vermilion  County)  Interest 

Fnnd. 
No.  50.  Statement  of  Buda  Township  (Bureau  County)  Interest  Fand. 
No.  61.  Statement  of  Osage  Township    (LaSalle   County)    Interest 

Fund.  # 
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1^0.  63.  Statement  of  Dayton  Township  (LaSalle  Oonnty )  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  68.  Statement  of  South  Ottawa  Township  (LaSalle  Oonnty)  Inte- 
rest Fund. 
"So.  64.  Statement  of  Ottawa  Township  (LaSalle  Oonnty)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  65.  Statement  of  Elm  wood  Township  (Peoria  Oonnty)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  56.  Statement  of  Brimfieid  Township  (Peoria  Oonnty)  Interest 

Fond. 
No.  67.  Statement  of  Evans  Township  (Marshall  Ooonty)  Interest 

Fnnd. 
No.  68.  Becapitnlation  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 
No.  59.  Statement  in  relation  to  the  State  Debt,  showing  the  amount 

of  Inscribed  Stock  and  several  classes  of  Ooupon  Bonds , 

their  numbers  and  amounts,  outstanding  December  1st. 

1870. 
No.  60.  Statement  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  Stock  deposited  with 

the  Treasurer  bv  the  Life  Insurance  Oompanies,  for  the 

benefit  of  their  ^Policy  Holders. 
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Statembht  No.  1. 


Statembot?  of  ItU&reit  paid  en  the  Debt  ^  the  State  of  lUmoie  in  the  etty  of  Ne 
York,  by  BSrastus  N,  Batee^  State  Treaewrer^  during  tie  month  qf  January,  1870. 


FORTY-EIQHTH  INSTALLMENT. 


Paid  intercBt  doe  Janaary,  1870,  on  $1,684,972  80,  new  Inter 
nal  Impioyement  Stock,  iBSoed  under  act  of  1847,  at  8  per 
cent 

Interest  due  Janoary,  1870,  on  $987,888  84,  at  8  per  cent 


Paid  interest  dae  Janoary,  1870,  on  niinoia  and  Michigan  Oaoal 
Bonds,  and  other  bonds,  as  follows,  to-wit: 

18  coupons  from  $1000  Canal  Bonds,  of  1841,  at  $80 

to  coupons  from  $1000  registered  Canal  Bonds,  less  70  per 

cent,  at  $9 • 

41  coupons  from  £800  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London 

with  10  per  cent  Ex,  at  $44 

549  coupons  from  £800  registered  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in 

London  with  10  per  cent  Ex.,  less  70  per  cent,  at  $18  20 

22  coupons  from  £100  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London, 

with  10  per  cent.  Ex.,  at  $14  66 

405  coupons  from  £100  registered  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in 
London  with  10  percent  Ex.,  less  70  per  cent,  at  $4  40. 

99  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Thornton  Loan,  issued  In 

1861,  at  $80 

45  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refrmded  Stock,  Normal 

UnlTersity,  1879,  at  $80 

64  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  at  $80 

260  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1870,  at  $80 

56  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1876,  at  $80 

268  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1877,  at  $80 

&17  c6upons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issued  in  1861, 
at  $80 

244  coupons  from  $500  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issued  in  1861, 
at  $15 

650  coupons  from  $100  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issued  in  1861, 
at  $15 


$47,549  18 
29,021  66 


$540  00 

180  00 

1,804  00 

7,246  80 

822  52 

1,782  00 


$2,970  00 

1,850  00 
1,920  00 
7,800  00 
1,680  00 
7,740  00 


$6,510  00 
8,660  00 
1,950  00 


$76,570  84 


11,875  82 


28,460  00 


12,180  00 
$124,028  16 
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STATKHBirT  No*  S. 


^  SiopmueB  attmuUng  the  paymmH  cf  InUrut  in  Hks  OUy  (^  Nm»  7M, 
dimng  ike  mowih  qf  JwMUnry,  1870. 


F0BTT-SI6HTH  INBTALLKEMT. 


PftSd  a4h«rd8ing  notioe  of  payment  in  the  New  York  Tribune  •  • 

Paid  advertising  notioe  of  payment  in  the  New  Tork  Post 

Paid  adyertising  notice  of  payment  in  the  New  Tork  Journal  of 

Ck>mmerce • • .  •  •  • 

Paid  fat  a  check  book 

Paid  for  express  on  a  box  of  books  to  and  from  New  Toik  . .   • 
P^d  for  passage  of  Treasurer  and  Assistant  to  and  from  New 

Tork,  and  for  board,  stationery,  stamps,  ftc 

Paid  for  lock,  key,  and  repairs  on  box,  and  stamp 

'  ~  for  pfemhmi  on  |11,155  8S  gold,  at  20^  per  oent  ..••••• 


Pdd  for  adrertising  the  Governor's  proclamation  of  Nor,  SSrd, 
1869,  for  payment  of  State  Indebtedness  in  January,  ISYO, 
called  in  under  said  proclamation,  in  the  New  Toric  Daily 
THbune 

Paid  for  advertising  same  in  the  New  Tork  Didly  Post 

Paid  for  advertising  same  in  the  New  Tork  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce •  •• 


W  50 
44  6ft 

S5  SO 
14  00 
10  00 

660  00 

16  90 

S,S86  84 


1180  00 
144  00 

86  40 


$8,114  99 


410  40 
$8,525  89 
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fhxftMMBT  Ko.  8. 


flTATBKnrr  of  InimM  paid  en  the  JMU  ef  the  SkOe  0/  lUinou,  in  the  OUy^  Nm 
Tarh,  hy  Er<utu$  N.  BaU$^  Trwiurer,  durm§  the  m&nth  of  July,  1870. 


FOB]T^!NINTH  mSTlALLMBNT. 


Paid  interest  dae  Jvly,  1870,  oa,  tl,WM^  ^  N^  laHmnA 
Improyemeiit  Stock,  iesned  under  egX  of  1847,  at  8  per  oeni. 

Paid  interest  dae  July,  1870,  «n  $9#8>A9S  80  of  I&tereet  Bonds^ 
issued  xandriit  act  1847,  At  8  per  cent. ... 


Paid  interest  doe  July,  1870^  on  nUnois  and  Hiehigan  Gmal 
Bonds,  and  bonds  as  follows,  to-wit: 

18  coupons  from  $1000  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  at  $80. . « 
17  coupons  from  $1000  Canal  Bonds  of  Juliy,  1841,  registered, 

less  80per  centM  tt  $8..,..,,^... ...#.... «.•••*••,«•. 

48  coupons  from  £800  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 

London,  with  10  per  cent.  eKOhange,  at  $44  20 • « •  • » 

541  coupons  from  £800  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  pajabie 

in  London,  registered,  less  .BO  pv  oent|  at  $8  84.  •«••,*. . 
701  coupons  from  £226  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable 

in  London,  registered.  With  exchange,  at  $68  80 

878  coupons  from  £226  Csaal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payaUe 

in  London,  registered,  less  77^  per  cent,  at  $16  67^. .... 

19  coupons  from  £226  X:!anal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 
New  York  City,  at  $60 

16  coupons  from  £226  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 
New  York  City,  registered,  less  77i  per  cent ,  at  $16 

M  coupons  from  £100  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  "pKjeble  in 
London,  with  10  per  cent,  at  $14  78 

406  coupons  from  £100  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable 
in  London,  registered,  less  80  per  cent,  at  $2  95 

67  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Thornton  Loan,  issued  in 

1861,  at  $80 

26  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refrmded  Stock,  Normal 

University,  of  1 879,  at  $80 

248  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refunded  Stock  of  1870, 

at$80 

86  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refunded  Stock  of  1876, 

at$80 

147  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refrmded  Stock  of  1877, 

at  $80 

78  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issue  of  1861, 
at  $80 

158  coupons  fi^m  $600  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issue  of  1861, 
at  $16 

470  coupons  from  $100  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issue  of  1861, 
at  $8 


$47,605  00 
29,060  86 


$890  00 

102  OOj 

1»800  60 

4,782  44 

44,476  80 

8,686  82 

1,140  00 

240  00 

427  17 

1,186  90 


$2,010  00 

780  00 

7,290  00 

1,080  00 

4,410  00 


$2, 190  00 
2,295  00 
1,410  00 


$76,666  81 


65,280  88 


15,570  00 


5,895  00 
$168,861  09 
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SfAfrBKBHT  Ifo.  4w 


«r 


aUmiding  tke  pof^mmt  of  Mtru^  in  th^  Oity  of  Norn  FM^ 
dwrmg  Iht  month  qf  Jul^t  1870. 


FORTY-NINTH  INSTALLMENT. 


Fiid  for  notion  of  pAyment  in  New  York  Tribtine    

*•        «*  «*  **         BveningPost 

**        ••  •*  **         Joumftlof  Commeroe. 

**       OheckBook 

' '        EzpreBS  charged  on  box  of  booka  to  and  from  New 

York 

fnd  for  pesBaige  of  Treasorer  and  AssiBtant  to  and  from  New 

York  Gitj,  board,  stationexy,  itamps,  eto 

Ftidfor  premium  on  $64,286  43. gold,  at  l&f  per  cent 


$46  00 
40  60 
22  60 
14  00 

11  60 

660  00 
8,086  80 


18,819  80 


. 


I2T«]' 
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Statsmbht  No.  6— Oour  Aocoxtht. 


0TATmcBNT  thawing  the  ameutU  of  €Md  and  Siher  on  hand  Doeember  li(,  1880,  a§ 
amounts  pureha&ed  thereaJUr^  and  paymenti  on  aeeount  qf  Sterling  Inuirtet^  to  D 
eember  let^  1870. 


Beo.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July    1, 


Feb.    1, 
Mar.    1, 

April  0, 

July    7, 

I  ( 

I I 
I  < 


1869 
1870 


1870 


July    1, 


DR. 

To  balance  of  Silver • 

**  gold  purchased  for  interest  on  State  Debt. .  • . 

<(  M  U  l(  ' 


CR. 

By  paid  5  coupons,  Registered  Ganal  Stock,  of 
%£y  witii  exchange,  at  10  per  cent, 

at  $5  80 

a  coupons.  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
9j^  with  exchange,  at  10  per  cent, 
at  $62  80 

7  coupons.  Registered  Ganal  Stock,  of 
8£,  with  exchange,  at  10  per  cent, 
at$18  50 

8  coupons,  Registered  Ganal  Stock,  of 
18£  lOs,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $60 

8  coupons,  Registered  Ganal  Stock,  of 
18£  10s,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $60.   

7  coupons,  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
18£  10s,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $66  80 

7  coupons,  Registered  Ganal  Stock,  of 
18£  10s,  inth  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $66  80 


In  New  York,  Interest^  in  January  and 
July,  on  State  Debt,  as  per  table 
No.— 


$628  09 
11,165  82 
64,286  48 


$26  60 
105  60 
116  42 
180  00 
180  00 
464  10 
464  10 


$75,969  i 


$1,585  7 


76,441  71 
$76,977  5| 


RECAPITULATION. 


To  Gold  purchased. 
<«  SUver  received . 


DR. 


OR. 
By  Sterling  Interest  paid  in  New  Tork. 
•  "  Silver  on  hand 


$76,977  60 
528  09 


$76,977  50 
628  09 


$77,505  « 


$77,506  5f 


$77,605  51 
$77,605  51 
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Statembnt  No.  6. 

BUOmmt  of  the  InUrest  paid  <m  the  Debt  qf  Qvdney  City, 
Adanu  County^  in  the  OiJby  of  New  York,  "by  Brastue  N, 
BaUe,  State  Trecuurer,  during  the  monih  of  July,  1870, 

Fud  688  oovpoDS  from  $1,000  bonds,  at  $60 

*•    69  "  600      "  60 

♦«  184  "  100      "  6 

Paid   76  "*        1,000      **        past  due  int  at  $60 

"     II  "  600      •«  "  "        80.... 

«    78  "  100      "  •*  "  6  .... 


Statkmbiit  No.  7. 

Statement  of  Intereet  and  Principal  paid  on  the  Debt  of 
Brown  County,  in  the  Oity  qf  New  York,  by  Eraetue  N. 
Batee,  State  Treeuurer,  during  the  month  of  July,  1870. 

Piid  6  per  cent  Interest,  and  6  per  oent  of  the  Principal,  due 
July,  1870,  on  the  following  bonds: 

49boDds  of  $1,000  each,  at  $107 

84       ««  600  "         60  60. 

«       "  100         "        10  10 


ii 


1 ,000  each,  past  due  interest,  at  $110. . 


Statshbnt  No.  8. 

Statement  of  the  Intereet  and  Principal  paid  on  ihe  Debt 
tfSthuyUr  County,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Era^tue 
if.  Bates,  State  TVeaeurer,  during  ihe  month  of  July,  1870. 

Pkid  6  per  cent  Interest,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  Principal,  due 
July,  1870,  on  the  following  bonds: 

18  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  at  $107 

40  coupons  from  $1,000  bonds,  at  $60 

ttboDdsof  $600each.  at  $46  26 

66coapons  from  $600  bonds,  at.$80 

44  bonds  of  $260  each,  at  $28  12^ 

1  bond  of  $260,  pastdue  interest,  at  $28  76 

8  eoopons  of  $1 ,000  bonds  past  due  interest,  at  $80. 


Stateubnt  No.  9. 

BUtemmt  of  the  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  HwMoek 
County,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Eraetue  N  Batee, 
State  Treasurer,  during  the  month  of  July,  1870. 

hid  129  coupons,  from  $1 ,000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $60. . 
"    78        •«  "  600     "  "  "  80.. 

«    26        •«  **  100     ••  "  "  6.. 


Pkid  1 

•c 

M 

1,000      " 

past  due  int,  at  $60.... 

"  1 

« 

4< 

600     " 

"        ••            80.... 

$40,920  00 
1,770  00 
1,104  00 


$4,600  00 
890  00 
488  00 


$6,248  00 

4,242  00 

282  80 


$660  00 


$48,794  00 


6,828  00 


$49,122  00 


$9,767  80 
660  00 


$10,427  80 


$1,891  00 

2,400  00 

1,017  60 

1,980  00 

1,017  60 

$7,806  00 

$28  76 

270  00 

90S  '75 

SVO     10 

$8,099  76 

$7,740  00 

2,840  00 

160  00 


$60  00 
80  00 


$10,280  00 


90  00 
$10,820  00 


[fiT8] 
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Statement  No.  10. 

Statement  qf  the  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  qf  the  OUy  of 
Warsaw^  cf  ffaneoek  County,  in  tJie  City  of  New  York, 
by  Erastue  N,  Bateiy  State  Treasurer,  during  the  month 
of  July,  1870. 

Paid  28  coupons  fh)m  |l  ,000  bonds,  dne  Jnlj,  1870,  at  $60. . . . 

Paid  2  coupons  from  |500  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $80 

Paid  14  coupons  from  $100  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $6 


Statement  No.  11. 

Statement  of  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Henderson  County, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  StcOe  Treasurer,  during 
the  month  of  July,  1870. 

Paid  60  coupons  from  |l  ,000  bonds  due  July,  1870,  at  $60. . . . 
Paid  1  coupon  from  |1 ,000  bond,  past  due  interest 


Statement  No.  13. 

Statement  of  the  Interest  and  Principal  paid  on  the  Ddft  of 
Mercer  County,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  during  the  month  <^  July,  1870. 

Paid  6  per  cent  Interest  and  6  per  cent  of  the  Principal  due 

July,  1870,  on  the  following  bonds: 
85  bonds  of  |1 ,000  each,  at  $107 • 


Statement  No.  13. 

Statement  of  the  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Wayne  County, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Erastus  N.  Bates,  State 
Treasurer,  during  the  month  of  JvXy^  1870. 

Paid  97  coupons  from  $600  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $17  60. . 
Paid  479  coupons  from  $100  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $8  50. . 


SlATEMBNT  No.    14. 

Statement  qf  the  Interest  paid  on  the  Dd>t  of  Sangamon 
County,  in  the  City  qf  New  York,  by  Erastus  N  Bates, 
State  Treasurer,  during  the  month  of  July,  1870. 

Paid  50  coupons  from  $1 ,000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $81  56. 


Statement  No.  15. 

Statement  of  the  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Pike  County 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Erastus  N  Bates,  State 
Treasurer,  during  the  month  qf  July,  1870. 

Paid  96  coupons  from  $1,000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $100. . 
Paid  100  coupons  from  $1,000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $88  82 


$1,680  00 
60  00 
84  00 


$8,600  00 
60  00 


$2,675  00 


$1,697  50 
1,676  60 


$1,677  50 


$9,600  00 
8,882  00 


$1,824  00 


$8,660  00 
$8,660  00 


$2,676  00 
$2,675  00 


$8,874  00 
$3,874  00 


$1,677  00 
$1,677  60 


$18,482  00 
$18,4SS  00 
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STATBldSST  No.  16. 

SkkmrnU  of  tnJtmA  paid  on  I&0  DM  <tf  Jfytom  Cknmt^j  *i  ike 
eify  0/  New,  Tork^  by  BroMtm  N.  BaU^  8kiU  Tr^miartt^  dmrmg 
tk»  manih  of  Jtify  IBIO. 

PUd  SI  ooapons  flratm  $1000  bondii  duo  Jvlj,  1870,  at  $80 . .  • . 
FlUd  100  oonpons  from  $500  bonda,  due  July,  1870,  ftt  $40 . . . . 


Statbhest  1X0. 17. 

Satmimi  0/ th€  Inigrod  paid  m  th$  J)At  0/ Ik^fUin  ^ 
LaHalk  Ootmfy,  tfi  New  York  OUy,  by  JBraeba  N.  j5ato,  SlaU 
Tnanaror,  during  Iht  month  of  July,  1870. 

PfeU  IS  eoaponfl,  from  $1000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $100. . . 


Statbubht  No.  18. 

Blattmmi  of  the  InUreaipaidonihe  Jkbt  of  Ottawa  TowwM^y  La- 
8alU  G&imty,  in  the  eify  of  New  York,  by  Eraehu  N  Baiee, 
8Ub6  Dreaturer,  tktHng  the  month  ofjuly^  1870. 

Pud  148  ecmpons  from  $1000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $100  . . 


Statbhbft  No.  19. 

AaiemmU  oflniereetjpmd  on  the  Debt  of  8o¥ih  Ottawa  Townahip, 
LaSaOe  Cottniy,  m  the  eUy  of  New  JTorky  by  JSraetut  N  Baietj 
Slate  JVeatwrer,  disring  the  mimth  of  /Wy,  1870. 

Paid  S8  ooapoDB  from  $1000  bonds,  dne  July,  1870,  at  $100  . . . 


Statbmxrt  No.  20. 

Satemenl  of  Jktereet  pmd  on  the  Debt  of  Feane  Townehw,  Jfar- 
AaU  Cduniy^  m  the  eiiy  of  New  York,  by  JSPraehu  N.  Batee^ 
8UUe  Treamarer,  ditring  the  numth  of  July,  1870. 

hSd  40  ooapons  from  $1000  bonds,  due  Jaly,  1870,  at  $100  . . . 


Statbhibnt  No.  SI. 

BUemeni  of  Inlerett  paid  on  the  Debt  of  DnmfiM  TwuMpy 
finria  dcnmiy,  in  the  eiiy  of  New  York,  by  Braetua  N,  Batee, 
BteU  TreoMwrer,  during  the  month  of  July,  1870. 

Ptid  46  ooopons  from  $1000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $100  . . . 


$1,680  00 
400  00 


$1,200  00 


$14,800  00 


$2,900  00 


$4,000  00 


$4,600  00 


$8,080  00 


$2,080  00 


$1,200  00 


$1,200  00 


$14,800  00 


$14,800  00 


$2,900  00 


$2,900  00 


$4,000  00 


$4,000  00 


$4,600  00 
$4,600  00 


[MO] 


M 


Statbmbnt  Ho.  22. 

StaUmmd  of  IfiUrett  paid  on  tha  IkUofSuda  Tnuuh^,  Bureau 
County,  inlhe  eUy  of  New  York,  by  EtomUu  N,  JBoim^  Staie 
JVeatirw,  during  tit  month  of  July,  1S70. 

Pud  16  ooupons  from  flOOO  bondB,  due  July,  1870,  at  f  100  .  • . 

11,600  00 

$1,600 < 

Statshbnt  Ko.  28. 

JStaUment  of  InUrul  paid  on  tha  Debt  of  Etmwood  ToumMp, 
JPwria  Oinmly,  in  the  eitu  of  Nm»  York,  by  Braatui  N.  Batet, 
State  Treasurer,  during  the  month  of  My,  1870. 

$1,800  ( 

Paid  62  coupons  from  flOOO  bonda,  due  July,  1870,  at  flOO. . . . 

16,200  00 

$6,200  ( 

< 

'.. 

$6,200 < 
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Statbmxnt  No.  24. 


Bdmmi  rf  CbUdgAonB  amateouni  Oj 


from  Dtetmber  1,  1869,  to  I>9em6er  1, 18tO. 


llMi  Dee: 


II      ii 


II      ii 


11      (t 


iWOl  Jul 


<<      11 


it      Ii 


II 


Feb. 


«      II 


i< 


II 


tt 


(t 


II 


II 


Mir. 


II 


II    t • 


April 


•»      II 


»i 


«»y. 


♦  "       II 


It 


1 1 


Beceiyed    on  account  of  taxes  asseased  in  tbe 
of  18^7 


BeceiTcd  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
jearof  1868 

Reoeired  per  order  Jolin  H.  Palmer,  Ooremor, 
from  England 


Beoeired  from  Maiden  Jones,  for  land  purchased 
in  Douglas  coun^ 


Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
of  1868 


Receiyed  from  John  M .  Palmer,  Ooremor,  from 
the  United  Stales 


Receired  from  George  M.  Brinkerhoff,  for  land 
purchased 


Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
jearof  1868 

Received  from  sureties  of  Julius  A.  Pratt,  on 
judgment 

Received  from  Wm.  A.  Tumey,  for  fine  from 
S.  Salomon,  of  Chicago 

Received  from  Wm.  E.  M cCreiy,  for  land  pur- 
chased   

Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
jear  of  1867 « 

I 

Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 


tl9S  68 

6,897  04 

18,986  66 

2,080  00 


|4,S80  88 

61,897  69 

1,819  18 


$81,994  18 

1,764  60 

1,000  00 

668  60 


Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
jear  of  1 869 


Received  from  Alex.  Stame,  Trustee  of  Matteson 
estate,  for  land  sold 


Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
jearof  1869 


Received  from  Collector  of  Lake  county,  on  Judg- 
ment   


Received  from  St  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Company 


Jane 
*•     July. 


Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 

Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 


t8,000  00 
118,610  48 


180,666  88 


68,897  14 


86,807  18 


$98,984  89 
17,000  00 


$894,897  99 
8,860  00 
6,700  00 


$1,084,408  67 


$848,080  84 


114,610  48 


109,984  89 


408,847  99 

1,084,408  67 

[    848,080  84 


[MS] 
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Statement  No.  34 — Oontinned. 


1870.    Aug. 

8ept 
Oct 

NOY. 

( « 


Reoeiyed  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 

Becehred  from  Alex.  Starne,  Trustee  ICatteson 
estate,  for  land  sold • . 

ReoeiTed  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  In  tbe 
year  of  1869 

Reoeiyed  on  account  of  taxes  aspessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 


Reoeiyed  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 

Received  from  sale  of  State  lands  sold  in  Taae- 
well  county • . .  • . 


1877,848  78 
600  00 


$418,641  88 


$106,180  96 


$188,160  74 
844  16 


$877,848 
418,641 
106,180 


188,000 


$8,686,864 


Statbmbht  Nq.  25. 

SUOtmrnt  ofJUempiM  md  Dubwr9em8nti  of  (A«  Unknown  and  Jimor  Enre  FmA 


1869.  Dec.  1 

1870.  July  1 


«*       Decl 


To  balance ; 

To  reoeiyed  from  James  H.  Willin,  special  Mas- 
ter in  Chanoeiy,  Brown  County  Circuit  Court, 
at  the  September  Term,  1868 


Cb. 

By  balance 


$6,487  98 


49  08 


$6,687 


$5,637 
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Statement  No.  59. 

Statmeht  in  relation  to  the  State  Debt,  ehotoing  the  amount  of  imoribed  itoek,  and  the 
mt&ral  daesee  of  coupon  bondSy  their  numbere  and  amounts,  outetanding  December 
1, 1870. 


Kind  of  stocki,  eto. 


Inscribed  stock — New  Internal  Improvement  Stock,  payable  after  1870  .... 
"         "  "  Interest  Bonds,  "  1877 

Coupon  bonds — ^Two  bonds  Internal  Improvement  Stock,  one  of  Jan  2,  1838, 
No.  1022,  and  one  of  May  1,  1840,  No.  86,  payable  after  1870 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  bonds  refunded  stock,  payable  after  1870 — 
Nob.  1  to  18  inclusive,  16,  21,  22,  28,  39,  41,  42,  48,  44,  46,  47,  49,  66, 
60  to  66  inclusive,  68,  69,  71  to  86  inclusive,  87,  89,  90,  91,  98,  94,  97  to 
102  inclusive,  109, 110,  113,  116,  119,  122to  126  inclusive,  127, 128,  132, 
189, 140, 143  to  149  inclusive,  154,  167  to  163  inclusive,  167,  175,  176, 
180,181,  182,  183,  186,  186,  188,  190,  191,  192,  196,  197,  202,206,  206, 
207,216,  219,  220,  221,  222,  229,  230,  231,  232,  243,  244,  246,  246,  248, 
249,250,  251,  265,  260,  261,  262,  264,266,  271,  273,  274,  276,  281,  287, 
294,  296,  297,  302  to  312  inclusive,  318,  819,  320,  321,  322,  828,  329, 
880,  881,  332,  333,  339  to  861  inclusive,  363,  354,  366,  306,  867,  868, 
864,  366,  867,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373,  381,  382,  397,  398,  403  to  410  in- 
clusive, 412,  417,  418,  419,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  426,  477,  478,  479, 
480,  484  to  493  inclusive,  499,  600,  601,  602,  604,  605,  606,  511,  612, 
622  to  680  inclusive,  546,  647,  648,  649,  660,  651,  664,  666,  666,  667, 
664,  666,  566,  669  to  582  inclusive,  686,  587,  688,  589,  590,  591 

Sixty  bonds  Refunded  Stock,  payable  after  1876— Nos  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24, 26,  28,  36,  86,  37,  88,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  46,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  60,  63,  62,  63,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  80,  81,  82, 
86,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  94,  95,  99,  101,  102,  104,  106 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bonds  Refunded  Stock,  payable  after  1877 — 
Nob.  1,  9,  10,  16,  18,  28,  29,  30,  81,  84,  88,  89,  40,  43,  48,  50,  61,  52,  54, 
65,  56,  68,  61,  62,  63,  64,  72,  78,  75,  79,  80,  86,  88,  90,  91,  92,  93,  95,  97, 
98,  101,  102,  106,  108.  112,  113,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  127,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  138,  149,  162,  154,  166  to  161  inclusive,  163,  165  to  176  inclu- 
sive, 178,  181,  182,  186,  200,  201,  202,  208,  214,  215,  217,  219  to  230, 
inclusive,  239  to  247  inclusive,  251  to  259  inclusive,  262,  263,  264,  266, 
268,  270,  271,  272,  273,  276,  277,  278,  279,  284  to  288  inclusive,  290, 
292,  294,  296,  297,  298,  299,  808,  309,  312,  313,  814,  816,  317,  328  to 
8i8  inclusive,  386,  336,  837,  339,  840,  848  to  848  inclusive,  350,  866,  363 
to  868  inclusive,  378,  374,  375,  377,  382  to  887  inclusive,  389  to  411  inclu- 
live,  482  to  436  inclusive,  466,  467,  468,  476  to  491  inclusive,  494 
to  621  inclusive,  624  to  629  inclusive,  536  to  542  inclusive,  557  to  567 
inclusive,  677,  678 

Forty-five  Normal  University  bonds,  payable  after  1879 — Nos.  7  to  20  inclu- 
sive, 22  to  26  inclusive,  30  to  37  inclusive,  39  to  43  inclusive,  50,  51,  63 
to  63  inclusive 

One  hundred  and  three  Thornton  Loan  Bonds,  payable  after  1879 — Nos.  5,  6, 
8,  9,  10,  16,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  28,  30,  31,  82,  83,  38,  41, 
42,44,  45,  46,  47,  50,  61,  62,  63,  58,  64,  66,  66,  67,  68,  70  to  78  inclu- 
sive, 87,  89,  92,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  102,  108,  104,  106,  108,  114,  119,  120, 
128  to  128  inclusive.  130,  131,  132,  133,  135,  137,  189,  140,  141,  148, 
144,  148,  149,  161,  152,  154,  166,  166,  157,  158,  160  to  164  inclusive, 
166,  168,  171  to  177  inclusive   

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  |1U<H)  War  Bonds,  pavable  after  1879 — Nos  9, 
10,  14, 16,  26  to  66  inclusive,  64,  77,  82  to  88  inclusive,  90,  91, 101,  102, 
106,  116,  116,  117,  120,  180,  131,  135,  141,  173  to  178  inclusive.  180, 
184,  198,  207  to  219  inclusive,  223,  224,  225,  252,  282,  291,  292,  298, 
W)7,  8o8,  810,  811,  820  to  328  inclusive,  330  to  334  inclusive,  337,  888, 
m,  848,  344,  347,  427,  447,  448,  450,  451,  464  to  478  inclusive,  484  to 
498  inclusiye,  498,  499,  578,  676,  686,  587,  588,  611,  619  to  628  inclu- 
sne,  682,  642,  666,  668,  669,  662,  668,  664,  669,  707,  709  to  714  inclu- 
■W«,  728,  729.  780,  748,  749,  760,  811,  886,  841, 842,  846,  846,  868,  864, 


Amount 


11,607,811  20 
980,696  88 

2,000  00 


279,000  00 


60,000  00 


288,000  00 
46,000  00 


108,000  00 


[800] 
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Statement — Oontinued. 


Kind  of  stocks,  etc. 


866,  869,  862,  886,  887,  896,  896,  909,  917,  919,  926,  982,  986,  949,  969, 
968,  964,  961  to  971  inclusive,  986  to  990  Inclusive,  992,  998,  994,  996, 
1027,1028,1029,1089 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  |600  War  Bonds,  payable  after  1879— -Nos.  18  to 
28  inclusive,  80  to  86  inclusive,  88,  40,  41,  46,  64,  66,  66,  66,  72,  82,  88, 
84,  106,  241  to  248  inclusive,  266  to  270  inclusive,  287,  288.  809,  811, 
812,  814,  818,  820,  821,  826,  882,  243,  846,  347,  848,  849,  860,  871,  872, 
878,  874,  887,  891,  897,  398,  399,  401,  406,  408,  417  to  424  inelusive, 
426,  427,  428,  488,  469,  478,  474,  488,  489,  490,  491,  600,  601,  608,  604, 
606,  606,  610,  617  to  621  inclusive,  626  to  629  inclusive,  686  to  689  in- 
clusive, 691,  696,  681,  683  to  676  inclusive,  680,  689,  694,  700,  701,  708 
to  708  inclusive,  728,  782,  788,  741,  748,  746,  746,  766,  767,  768,  769, 
771,  772,  778,  779,  782,  784  to  788  inclusive,  794,  796.  796,  808.  806, 
807,  808,  811  to  816  iaclusive,  817,  820,  821,  822,  824,  826,  826,  841, 
842,  844,  847,  849,  861,  868,  868  to  870  inclusive,  872,  876,  876,  877, 
884,  886,  886,  887,  916,  917,  940,  946  to  962  inclusive 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-three  War  Bonds,  payable  after  1879 — Nos.  26,  27, 
84,  36,  86,  46,  46,  47,  48,  60,  61,  66,  69,  81,  143,  171,  172,  178,  183-189, 
191-196,  199,  209,  279-286,  288,  826,  830,  386-846,  860,  868,  864,  366, 
896,  897,  404,  407,  409,  492,  493,  494,  647,  660,  661,  662,  664,  656,  666. 
666,  668,  669,  670,  711-716,  718,  748,  746,  746,  747,  748,  768,  809-818, 
976,  979,  980,  981,  982,  997-1006,  1019,  1020,  1087,  1105,  1106-1122, 
1140-1144,  1169-1178,  1806-1313,  1828,  1824,  1330,  1896-1899,  1401- 
1410,  1461-1471,  1492-1498,  1681,  1682,  1683,  1662,  1667,  1668,  1670, 
1686,  1687,  1696-1604,  1627-1631,  1639,  1729,  1846-1861,  1867-1871, 
1878,  1879,  1881,  1898-1904,  1909,  1917-1980,  1987,  1942,  2016-2019, 
2025-2029,  2072,  2078,  2104-2126,  2148,  2149,  2166-2169,  2161,  2162, 
2168,  2164,  2193-2199,  2289,  2240,  2811,  2436-2442,  2444,  2618,  2619, 
2686,  2690,  2602,  2609,  2618,  2712,  2718,  2714,  2716,  2718,  2722,  2781- 
2786,  2782,  2788,  2962  2963,  2964,  8046-3087,  8164-8168,  8248,  8249, 
3250,  8251,  8262,  8318,  8814,  8816,  8828-9332,  3864,  8896-8399,  3422, 
3448,  8484,  3496-8606,  3619-8538,  8678,  8682,  8679,  8680,  8692,  8767, 
8766-3770,  8776,  8782-8791,  8901,  8902,  4075,  4086,  4208-4252,  4282- 
4296,  4308-4316,  4322-4884,  4841-4345,  4862,  4411,  4414,  4416,  4416, 
4417,  4418,  4681-4660,  4626,  4681-4640,  4708,  4709,  4710,  4786,  4761- 
4796,  4966,  4967,  4970,  4972,  4977 

Nineteen  $1000  Canal  Bonds,  July  1,  1841,  payable  after  1870— Nos.  8, 
10,  19,  26,  83,  84,  42,  66,  66,  74,  108,  107,  116,  128,  128,  129,  190,  199, 
200 

Twenty-four  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — Nos.  41,  47,  49,  60,  64,  84,  86, 
89-94,  118,  188-187,  191,  192,  198,  !96,  196 

Twenty-five  £225  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  1870— Nos,  1006, 1007, 
1008,  1011,  1025,  1036,  1087,  1039,  1040,  1041,  1048,  1056,  1065,  1066, 
1067,  1068,  1073,  1074,  1078,  1087,  1098,  1097,  1098,  1099,  1100 

Twenty  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — Nos,  1004,  1010,  1012,  1016,  1018, 
1028,  1027,  1081,  1033,  1084,  1044,  1046,  1051,  1060,  1071,  1079,  1088, 
1088,1090,1091 

Twenty-nine  £100  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London  after  1879 — Nos.  3-7, 
10-18,  27,  88-89,46-62,74 

Four  hundred  and  eight  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — ^Nos.  1,  2,  8,  9,  28- 
82,40,41,68-73,57-450 

Fortv-three  £300  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London,  1870 — Nos.  81,  85-91, 
145-161,170-186,212-216,686-641 

Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — Nos.  6-77,  79, 
80,  82,  88,  84.  92-144,  152-169,  187-211,  217-588,  642-600 

Six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  £225  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London,  1870 — 
Nos.  79-140,  142-162,  155-180,  182,  183,  184.  190-248,  668-888,  886- 
1008,  1014-1089,  1042-1062,  1069,  1060,  1062,  1064,  1066,  1066,  1068- 
1077,  1079-1089,  1104-1118,  1126-1187,  1146-1168,  1167,  1169,  1171- 
1178,1201-1286,1296-1806 


Amount 


$222,000  ( 


127,500  0 


67,800  0 

19,000  0 
4,800  0 

26,000  0 

4,000  01 

12,888  81 

26,266  64 

67,388  S: 

146,400  01 


697,000  0( 
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Statmnent — Con  ti  ri  n  ed . 


Kind  of  stocks,  etc. 


Rvehandred  and  eighteen  same  class  of  boDds,  registered — Nob.  1,-78,  141, 
185-189,  249-806,  808-667,  lOlO-lO.S.  1018,   1070,  1172,  1286-1294..    .. 
State  Bonds  called  in  by  Governor's  proclamation,  not  yet  surrendered: 
Proclamation  Nov.  16,   1863.— I  bo:.d  Refunded  Stock,  1860,  No  28,  4^ 

months  interest  to  be  allowed  $22  60 

FhNsUmation  Feb.  16,  1868.— 10  Canal  bonds,  1860,  dated  July  1,  1887, 

No.  691,  692,871-878,  H  month's  interest,  |7  60 

Proclamation  Feb.  16,  1868.— 2  Canal  Bonds,  1860,  dated  July  1,  1847, 

No.  724,  890,  H  month's  interest,  $7  60 

Phiclamation  Jan.  4,  1869.— 2  bonds  Interest  Stock,  No.  2699,  |1,000; 

No.  2600,11,186;  interest  4  days,  $1  42 


Amount. 


$108,600  00 


16,186  00 


$4,890,937  30 
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Statement  No.  60. 

Statement  of  the  Atnounte  and  kind$  of  Slock  cUponUed  with  the  Treasurer  by  Ufe  Insuraiue 

Oompamef^  for  the  benefit  of  their  Foliey  Holdere. 


Name  of  Companies. 


The  International  Life  Insurance  Co 
Tlie  Great  Western  Life  Insurance  Ca 
The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Go 

The  Safety  Deposit  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  Republic  Life  Insurance  Co  ... . 

The  Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co 

The  National  Life  Insurance  Co 

tl  U  It  <« 

The  Teutonic  Life  Insurance  Co  . . . . 

The  Chicago  Life  Insurance  Co 

It  It  tt  It 

.  %  •  •  * 


Kinds  of  Stock. 


Notes  and  Mortgages 


ti 

u 


ti 


United  States  Bonds 
Deeds  of  Trust.  . . . 
Notes  and  Mortgages 
Certificate  of  Stock. 

Deeds  of  Trust 

United  States  Bonds. 
Notes  and  Mortgages 


tt 


It 


United  States  Bonds 


$100,188 

100,600 

96,100 

25,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

9*7,708 

8,600 

101,264 

90,610 

11»000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
88 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$100,188  00 
100,600  00 


( 


121,100  00 

100,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 

101,208  U 

101,264  00 

101,510  00 

$925,716  U 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF 


MPAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


or  THI 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


^s 


STATE  BOAKD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1871  AND  1872. 


FuBiDiQiT DAYIB  A.  BROWN Bates. 

Skerabt A.  M.  GARLAND Springfield. 

TBiisuBn JOHN  W.  BUNN SppingfleW. 

Bx-Prmdbkt WM.  KILE Parle . 

YIOI-PRISIDKHTS  : 

State  at  Large — Jomr  P.  Rxtvolos.  .  .Chicago .    7th  District — J.  R.  Scott Ohampaign. 


I8t  District— A.  H.  DoLTON . .  .Dolton  Station. 


2d 
Sd 
4th 
(th 

eth 


Jamis  Hkrhington  . .    . .  Geneva . 
C.  H.  RoQKNSTiKL  . . .  .Freeport. 

Gxo.  Edmunds,  Jr Sonora 

A.  J.  DuiTLAP Gklesburg. 

Emort  Cobb Kankakee . 


8th 
9th 
10th 
nth 
12th 
ISth 


t  c 

C  I 

t  c 
c  < 
C  ( 


S.  D.  FisHXR AtlanU. 

D.  W.  YiTTUK,  Jb.    .  Canton. 
M.  C.  GoLTRA. . . .  Jaoksonville. 

C.  W.  Wkbstib Benton . 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM Alton. 

D.  T.  Parur Cairo. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

ClassA— Catti* Mb.  RETNOLDS. 

Class  B— Hobsbs Mr.  COBB. 

Class  0  and  S— Smup  akd  Poultry /. Mr,  HERRINGTON  . 

ClassD— Hoo8 ♦ MR.VITTaM. 

CkM  F    M.niA»Tra  jSection  I,  Inside  of  Hall Mr.  GOLTRA. 

^.lass  j—MBCHAHiCB  -jg^^^i^j^  g,  Outsido  of  Hall Mr.  EDMUNDS. 

Class  G— Farm  Products Mr.  PARKER. 

Class  H,  I  and  L— Hortxculturb,  Fiitb  Arts,  and  Natural  Histort Mr.  DOLTON. 

Class  K—Tkxtilb  Fabrics Mr.  WEBSTER. 

D.  B.  GILLHAM General  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Chief  of  Police . 

J.  R.  SCOTT Marshal  of  the  Ring . 

8.  D.  FISHER Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls 

BROWN,  KILE  and  WEBSTER Reception  Committee. 

ROSENSTIEL  and  DUNLAP    Auditing  Committee . 

(In  Charob  of  Tickbts,  Gatbs,  Pbbmits,  and  Gatb  Poltcb.) 

BROWN,  REYNOLDS,  HERRINGTON,  ROSENSTIEL,  EDMUNDS,  COBB, 

GOLTRA  and  KILE Committee  of  Arrangements. 

HERRINGTON,  YITTUM  and  FISHER.  .Committee  to  yisit  and  report  upon  Farms. 


UST  (»  COUNTIES 


COMPOSING  THE  SEVERAL   CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICTS    IN   THE   STATE   OF 

ILUNOIS,  FROM  WHICH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 

AGRICULTURE  WILL  BE  flfiREAFTEa  CHOSEN. 


FiBST  DiSTRiCT^The  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Wards  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lyons,  Riverside,  Lemont,  Palos,  Woith, 
Calumet,  Orland,  Bremen,  Thornton,  Rich  and  Bloom,  in  Cook  county,  and  the  county  of 
DuPage. 

SicoifD  District— The  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Third  District — The  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  towns  of  Cicero,  Proviso,  Jefferson,  Leyden,  Lake  View, 
Bvanaton,  NUes,  Maine,  Elk  Grove,  Schaumberg,  Hanover,  Harrington,  Palatine,  Wheeling, 
Northfield  and  New  Trier,  in  the  county  of  Cook,  and  the  county  of  Lake 

Fourth  Distriot — ^Kane,  DeKalb,  McHenry,  Boone  and  Winnebago. 

Firm  District — Stepheason,  JoDaviess,  Carroll,  Whiteside  and  Ogle. 

Sixth  District — ^Lae,  Bureau,  Putnam,  Henry  and  Rook  Island, 

Skvinth  District— LaSalle,  Kendall,  Grundy  and  WilL 

BiOHTH  Distriot — Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Ford,  Livingston,  Woodford  and  Marshall. 

Ninth  District — Stark,  Peoria,  Knox  and  Fulton. 

Tkittr  District— Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  Hancock,  McDonough  and  Schuyler. 

Elrvrnth  District — Adams,  Brown,  Pike,  Calhoun,  Greene  and  Jersey. 

Twruth  District — Scott,  Morgan,  Cass,  Menard,  Sangamon  and  Christian. 

Thirtkrhtth  District — Mason,  Tazewell,  McLean,  Logan  and  DeWitt. 

Fourtibnth  District — ^Macon,  Piatt,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Coles,  and  Vermilion. 

FmuNTB  District — ^Edgar,  Clai^L,  Cumberland,  Moultrie,  Shelby,  Effingham,  Jasper,  Craw- 
ford and  Utwrenoe. 

Sixtksnth  District — Montgomery,  Fayette,  Bond,  Clinton,  Washington,  Marion  and  Clay. 

Skvehtxinth  District — Macoupin,  Madison,  St  Clair  and  Monroe. 

Biohtikiith  District — Randolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Union,  Williamson,  Johnson,  Pope, 
Massac,  Pulaski  and  Alexander. 

Ninstbbnth  District — Richland,  Wayne,  Edwards,  Wabash,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamil- 
ton, While,  Saline,  Gallatin  and  Hardin. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1871. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  AGMCTTLTURAL  SOCIETY, 

In  accomU  wUh  JOHN  W.  BUNN^  Tbhibubol 


Gb. 


187a 

Jan.    8. 
•  « 

SepL  80. 

<4 

Ae&  80. 


By  balance 

•moant  reoeived  from  State 

at  Du  Qaom  Fidr 

of  Du  Quoin  Agricultural  Society. 
*'       fori&tereet '. 


1 1 


t( 


c  c 


(  4 


Db. 


1870.  To 
To 
To 


espensea  of  Board  at  winter  meetinge 

traveling  expenses 

amount  paid  for  agricultural  papers 

postage 

printing 

stationery 

office  expenses 

office  fixtures 

express  charges 

hotel  expenses  at  Fair 

meals  tor  committee  men,  etc 

music. 

hay 

work  on  Fair  Grounds 

hauling  water  and  sprinkling 

livery 

Assistant  Superintendenta . . . 

police 

clerks  for  Secretary  at  Fair. . 
**        Treasurer      ** 

gate  keepers 

ribbons 

ice  water  and  barrels 

use  of  bedding  and  furniture 

Secretary's  salary 

Treasurer's 

rent    


$8,471  18 
8,000  00 

12,610  25 

1,000  00 

200  00 


•  •  •  •  • 


• « . .  • .  • 


(    X 


premiums 
balance ... 


487 
1,168 
196 
165 
880 
116 
178 
188 
188 
482 
264 
2i)0 

656 
876 
191 
81 
872 
582 
254 
228 
236 
118 
118 
187 

2,181 

880 

887 

10,060 

4,764 


26 
96 
00 
21 
85 
95 
84 
80 
90 
60 
46 
On 
76 
00 
75 
25 
85 
26 
86 
10 
00 
00 
10 
86 
68 
80 
60 
46 
69 


825,186  48 


$26,186  48 


SfBiMiiiui,  Jwmmrjf  4,  1872. 


JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Trttuartr. 


REPORT. 


To  hiH  Excellency  the  Governor  : 

Sir  :  In  pareuance  <»f  "An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  April  15,  1871,  we  have  the 
honor  to  hand  yon  the  accompanying  summary  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1871. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  characterized  by  an  extreme  drouth, 
extending  not  only  to  all  parts  of  this  State,  but  throughout  those 
States  that  have,  until  recently,  been  designated  Western.  The  ca- 
pacity of  our  soil  to  resist  drouth  and  still  yield  a  fair  return  for  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  has  been  tested  as  never  before,  and  de- 
monstrated beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  believer  in 
the  resources  of  Illinois  Though  the  product  per  acre  of  the  grain 
crop  may  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  the  annual  average,  the  in- 
creased acreage  has  brought  the  aggregate  fully  up  to  the  highefit 
point  attained  in  former  years.  The  absence  of  the  usual  rain  fall  has 
been  more  noticeable  in  a  shortened  grass  crop — pastures  and  mea- 
dows falling  considerably  below  their  average  annual  yield.  The 
prices  of  most  of  the  products  have  ruled  below  those  for  the  year 
1870.  Taking  all  the  facts  together,  though  the  year  just  closed  has 
not  added  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  classes  as  some  of 
its  predecessors,  it  leaves  them  in  better  circumstances  than  they  were 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1870. 

In  a  population  so  pre-eminently  agricultural  as  that  of  Illinois  is, 
and  for  all  time  must  continue  to  be,  any  cause  which  affects  the  graiu 
crops,  in  respect  to  quantity  or  price,  is  the  concern  of  all  classes. 
Appreciating  this,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to 
encourage  a  more  general  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  Pre« 
miums  offered  have  elicited  valuable  papers  upon  manures,  and  the 
manipulation  of  soils,  with  reference  to  particular  crops;  also  for 
deep  and  surface  drainage,  and  their  effects  upon  the  soil  in  both  wet 
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and  dry  eeasons.  An  increase  in  improved  ditching  machinery  is  al- 
ready apparent  at  the  State  and  local  fairs,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  its  employment  in  all  portions  of  the  State  may  be  confidently 
looked  for. 

There  are  very  many  among  the  friends  of  the  agricnltnrist  who 
have  never  abated  their  faith  in  the  final  success  of  the  efforts  of  me- 
chanical genius  to  adapt  steam-propelled  machinery  to  plowing  and 
hauling,  and  many  other  purposes  for  which  the  horse  has  heretofore 
been  the  farmer's  main  dependence.  It  would  seem  that  the  good 
time  for  which  these  enthusiasts  have  so  long  waited  is  near  at  hand. 
The  inventive  genius  of  the  country  seems  largely  turned  toward  the 
practical  and  economical  employment  of  steam  power  on  the  farm. 
There  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  the  names  and  addresses  of  more  than  twenty  parties  in 
the  United  States  who  are  experimenting  upon  the  steam  plow  and 
motor.  Of  these  four  are  in  our  own  State,  and  public  trials  with 
at  least  two  of  the  latter  give  promise  of  success  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. To  aid  these  inventors  and  builders  in  introducing  their  ma- 
chines to  the  notice  of  farmers  and  business  men,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  decided  to  donate  $luO  toward  the  expenses  of  a  public 
trial  and  exhibition  of  each  steam  machine  for  plowing  and  road  pur- 
poses, at  the  Fair  of  1872.  If  the  Legislature  would  offer  a  liberal 
reward  for  a  successful  machine  of  the  character  above  indicated, 
such  action  would,  without  doubt,  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  agri- 
colture  of  the  State.  The  propriety  of  so  doing  is  wbrthy  the  attention 
of  our  incoming  legislators. 

The  question  of  an  adeqnatejtrater  supply  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
with  which  the  farmers  of  Illiniris  have  to  contend.  As  the  area  of 
cultivated  lands  yearly  grows  wider,  streams  and  springs  that  were 
relied  on  without  disappointment  for  years,  diminish  their  flow,  and 
often  disappear  altogether.  Wells  that  for  many  recurring  seasons 
were  equal  to  all  demands,  are  not  to  be  longer  depended  upon  for 
their  former  supply.  The  success  of  artesian  wells  has  been  so  com- 
plete in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  the  hope  that  a  ttupply  may 
.  be  secured  by  reaching  the  geological  formation  in  which  water  is  found, 
at  points  more  central  and  southern,  seems  quite  reasonable.  The  ex- 
pense of  experiments  in  this  direction  is  such  as  to  deter  private  capi- 
tal in  the  absence  of  the  certainty  of  success.  The  immense  advan- 
tage that  would  result  from  a  successful  solution  of  the  water  problem, 
would  seem  to  make  experiments  at  the  public  expense  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly.    Boring  at  several  points  in 
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the  State,  differiDg  in  their  geological  characteriatics,  could  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  the  State  Geologist,  without  adding  verj 
greatly  to  the  duties  of  that  ofScer,  or  the  expense  of  the  departmeat 
under  his  direction. 

If  ''he  is  a  benefactor  who  cansea  two  blades  of  graas  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,"  much  more  is  the  man  entitled  to  our 
thanks  who,  by  research  and  experiment,  converts  what  has  been 
deemed  a  pest  and  incumbrance  into  a  source  of  revenue.  Mr.  Jamea 
H.  McConnell  of  Sangamon  county,  has,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  pro- 
aecuted  experiments  with  the  Indian  Mallow  {AbutUon  Avaoenna)^ 
variously  known  as  ^' stamp  weed,"  "velvet  leaf,"  "butter  print," 
"  Mormon  weed,"  eta,  and  has  aucceeded  in  obtaining  from  it  a  sur* 
prising  quantity  of  atrong  fiber,  which,  to  all  appearancea,  ia  suitable 
for  thtise  general  purposes  for  which  hemp  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used,  and  it  can  doubtless  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  jute  in  articles 
for  which  it  is  employed.  Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  the  weed  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  At  the  State  Fair  for 
1871,  ropes  manufactured  from  this  new  fiber  were  shown,  and  re- 
ceived the  State  Society's  first  premium.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  a|)pointed  to  examine  the  raw  and 
manufactured  specimens  of  this  fiber.  The  Indian  Mallow  has  here- 
tofore been  known  to  the  farmer  only  as  an  exceedingly  troublesome 
weed,  taking  almost  exclusive  possession  of  entire  fields  in  the  face  of 
persistent  efforts  to  exterminate  it,  and  a  discovery  that  looks  toward 
its  utilization  is  well  worthy  our  attention  and  encouragement. 

Under  the  action  of  the  twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  at  its  first 
aeasion,  the  Executive  Committee,  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  was  merged  into  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Society,  as  such,  passed  out  of  existence.  To  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all  an  idea  of  the  labors  performed  and  the  good  accom- 
plished by  the  far-seeing  and  unselfish  men  who  organized  and  la- 
bored for  the  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
nineteen  years  of  its  existence,  its  proceedings  have  been  epitomized 
in  this  report.  Though  this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
State  Agricultural  Society,  it  was  the  first  organization  to  receive  aid 
or  recognition  from  the  State,  and  the  first  to  hold  a  State  Fair. 

Compared  with  other  States  of  the  same  age,  or  indeed  with  much 
older  States,  Illinois  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  efforta  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  improvement.  As  early  aa  1819,  when  a 
State  hardly  one  year  old,  she  had  taken  her  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion.   Faux,  in  his  "Memorable  Days  in  America,"  writing  from  the 
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Wabash  conn  try,  nnder  date  of  Kovember  Mj  1819,  said  of  Morris 
Birbeck,  ^'  He,  only  a  few  days  since,  returned  from  a  tour  through 
Sliiiois,  by  way  of  Kascasky,  where  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
A^rricnltural  Society  of  Illinois,  one  grand  object  of  which  will  be  to  rid 
the  State  of  stagnant  waters."  The  Edwardsville  Spectator^  of  May 
16, 1820,  contains  a  letter  from  Onrtiss  Blakeman  to  Henry  S.  Dodge, 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  large  crop  of  com  grown  by  Mr.  Blakeman,  in  Madison 
county.  The  same  paper,  of  the  date  of  February  26,  1822,  contains 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Woodworth,  "  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  10th  day  of  December  last,"  (1 831.)  The 
officers  of  this  Society,  elected  December  8, 1828,  were  Edward  Ooles, 
President ;  Shadrach  Bond,  Yice  President ;  Abner  Field,  2d  Vice 
I^sident ;  Wm.  M.  Brown,  Secretary ;  Elijah  0.  Berry,  Treasurer ; 
and  a  Oommittee  of  Ck)rre8pondence,  consisting  of  Wm.  S.  Hamilton, 
Ezra  Baker,  A.  W.  Edwards,  George  Churchill,  and  David  Blackwell. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  writing  a  number  of  years  afterward,  says, 
"The  members  becoming  tired  of  keeping  up  their  organization,  turned 
over  their  surplus  funds  to  the  Sunday  School  agent  (Rev.  J.  M.  Peck), 
and  disbanded."  The  above  scattered  facts,  furnished  us  by  Hon.  W. 
C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  county,  go  to  show  an  early  effort  of  at  least 
four  years  duration,  in  the  direction  of  an  organized  attempt  at  the 
improvement  of  Illinois  agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  not  feel  that 
they  had  discharged  their  entire  duty  if  they  failed  to  reiterate,  and  if 
possible  give  additional  emphasis,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  late  State  Agricultural  Society  that  the  Legis" 
lature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  provide,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  information  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  State.  Much  that  is  valuable  for  history,  and 
as  lending  aid  toward  the  improvement  of  the  present,  is  yearly  lost 
from  want  of  information  to  be  obtained  only  in  this  manner,  and  the 
longer  the  matter  is  delayed  the  |f reater  will  be  the  labor  required  to 
make  up  for  past  deficiencieB. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

With  high  regard,  sir, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

A.  M.  GARLAND, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX  TO  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  following  proceedings  properly  belong  to  the  report  for  the 
year  1872,  bnt  are  given  here  to  complete  the  record  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  this  volume,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  by  which  they  accepted  the  act  creating  them  a 
State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

8TATE  AORIOULTURAL  ROOMS, 

Springfixld,  Jan,  2,  1879. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  regular  annual  session.  Present- 
President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice  Presidents  Herrington, 
Dunlap,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham  and  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  held  at  Du  Quoin  were  read  and  approved 

The  committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  the  suit  of  General  J.  W.  Singleton,  reported 
that  ^^  no  declaration "  was  filed  by  said  Singleton  at  last  term  of 
Adams  County  Circuit  Court     Committee  was  continued. 

The  following  communication  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  was  read,  and  laid  over  for  further  consideration  by 
Executive  Committee : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  Dec.  20,  1871. 
A.  M.  Garlavd,  apringfieU  III.: 

SzA — By  the  act  of  the  2d  Jaly,  1862,  Congress  donAted  to  the  seyeral  States  a  portion  of 
public  lands,  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Agricaltmal 
Colleges,  thereby  erincing  a  purpose  to  promote  that  great  interest  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  reepective  States.  A  correspondence  and  oonsnltation  between  friends  of  these  intar* 
ests,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  convention  of  delegates  representing  them,  for  the  piv* 
pose  of  conferring  upon  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  would  promote  the  good  of  all  Ithtf 
been  suggested  that  I  take  the  responsibility  of  initiating  such  a  meeting.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose that  each  Agricultural  College,  State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Horticultural  Socie^i 
and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  depute  two  delegates,  to  meet  in  oonyention,  at  the  City  of 
Washington,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  FebruHiy  next,  to  take  such  action  regarding  the  inter 
ests  of  Agriculture  as  they  shall  deem  expedient 

I  am,  Teiy  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  Commmwfiet. 
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The  Freflident  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  re-organization  as 
a  State  Board  of  Agricnitnre,  under  the  law  creating  a  Department  of 
Agricnltnre  in  this  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed-  to 
prepare  a  code  of  by-laws  for  use  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  formation  of  Oounty  Agricnltnral  Boards. 

Messrs.  Gillham,  Herrington,  Fisher,  Kile  and  Garland,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  said  by-laws. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  President  Brown  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  P.  M.,  to-morrow. 


JANUARY  8, 1872—9  A  M. 


The  Committee  met.  Present — President  Brown,  Ex  President 
Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Edmunds,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Dun- 
lap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  location  of  the  Fair  for  1872  was 
made  the  special  order  for  Thursday  morning,  January  4,  at  9  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  the  correspondence  with  Du  Quoin  District 
Fair  Association  in  reference  to  release  from  obligation  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  State  Fair  for  1872,  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  report  of  Secretary  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  with  the  Du  Quoin  authorities,  was  received,  and 
adopted  as  the  action  of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Gillham  asked  to  have  read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  and  called  up  question  of 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Gillham, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  and  secure  suitable  rooms  in  the 
new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  Mr.  Cobb  was  added  to  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  F.  M.,  this  day. 
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AFTBBKOON  BBSSIQIT. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjonrnment— present  as  in  the 
forenoon. 

Mr.  Gillham,  from  Special  Committee  on  By-Laws,  reported  in 
writing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  report  was  received,  and  committee 
discharged. 

On  further  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  code  of  by-laws,  as  reported  from  the 
Special  Committee — Mr.  Dolton  in  the  chair. 

After  some  time  spent  in  consideration,  during  which  debate  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Herrington,  Bosenstiel,  Giilham, 
Brown,  Reynolds,  Fisher  and  Cobb, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  committee  rose,  reported  a  code  of 
by-laws  back  to  the  Board,  and  recommended  their  adoption,  and 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  excepting  the  two  last  sections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  was  co 
amended  as  to  allow  the  several  sections  to  be  taken  up  seriatim^  for 
consideration  ;  following  which  course  the  several  sections  were  read 
separately,  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Beynolds  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  additional  section,  specifying  a  form  for  report  of 
County  Agricultural  Boards. 

For  premiums  awarded  at  this  meeting,  see  page  61,  of  this  volama 

A.  M.  GARLAND, 

Secretary, 
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Statement — Continued. 
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15,880 
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20,966 
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14,466 
14,047 
24,126 
86,986 
14,168 
86,541 
16,022 
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421 
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2,061 
2,288 
6,661 
2,246 
2,616 

469 
84 
1,806 
81 
2,171 
1,816 
6,419 
1,U>9 
1,921 
1,829 
1,107 
6,19fe 

866 
7,827 
1,877 
2,7o8 
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4,  860 
1.662 
2,208 
1 ,  406 
6,808 
2,799 
8,878 
6,027 
8,166 
8,760 
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12.1 
00.6 
19.1 
20  0 
79.8 
24  6 
22. 0 

01  8 
04.9 
08.7 
01.8 
44  2 
15.9 
08  8 

02  9 
86.2 
12.1 
08.8 
01.1 
20.0 
08  6 
£4  7 
08.0 
18  2 
19.6 
84  8 
01.4 
00.7 
18.8 
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08.2 
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04.7 
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08.6 
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PROCEEDINaS  OP  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


ROOMS  ILLINOIS  STATE  AORIGULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
SFBiN«f]BLD,  Jcamary  10,  187L 

OfBcers  of  the  lUinois  State  Agricultnral  Society  were  called  to  or- 
der by  Dr.  Wm.  Kile,  retiring  President. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  ofSicers  elect  answered  to  their 
names: 

Prnident David  A.  Bbown. , BaUt, 

Yiee-Ptesident^tt  Urge  . . .  .John  P.  Rktnoldb •••... OUcaigo, 

Ist  District. .A.  H.  Dolton J)olton3tatUm» 

Id  '*      Jamis  E[bbbingtok , Geneva, 

8d  *'      C.  H.  R08BN8TXIL • Fretport, 

4lh         '*      Obobob  Edmditdb,  Jb Bwwra, 

6th         **      A.  J.  DuKLAP Oaleeburff. 

'7th         '<      JambR.  Soott ,».,.Chanq>aign. 

8th         ^*      S.D.  FosHBB..... Atlanta, 

9th         «*       D    W.  ViTTUM,  Jb OanUm. 

10th         **      H.  G.  GOLTBA JackeomniU, 

11th         **      0.  W.  Wbb^tbb JBenUm. 

IBtfa         **      D.  T.  Pabkbb C/olro. 

Secretary A.  M.  Gablaiid Sprmg/Uld. 

Ex-President  Kile  introduced  Hon.  David  A.  Brown,  President 
elect)  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  address  the  Committee,  as  follows : 

&^iUemen  ef  theJUmoie  SUOe  Agricultural  Society: 

Vy  desire  to  mnit«  with  you  in  the  very  oommenoement  of  my  duties  as  presiding  officer  of 
^  Society,  and  to  have  your  hearty  cooperation  in  all  efforts  calculated  to  adyance  its  inter- 
^  makes  it  plainly  my  duty,  at  this  time,  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  principles  and 
Bottvea  which  shall  inflaence  my  actions,  and  indicate  the  general  course  of  administra^on, 
^ting  the  time  fixed  by  the  constitntion  of  this  Society  for  my  continuance  in  office. 

Aetoated,  as  I  trust  we  all  are,  by  a  sense  of  the  present  and  erer-inereaaing  obligations  we 
in  QBder  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  Good,  it  seems  most  appropriate,  on  am  occasion  of  this 
^ndi  to  evince,  in  this  public  manner,  a  recognition  of  these  obligations,  by  enumerating 
"^^ei  at  least,  of  the  countless  benefits  with  which  the  people  of  this  State  have  been  blessed 
^  ^  ]Mst  year.  In  directing  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  this  subject,  so  full  of  interest, 
'^  *o  well  calculated  to  awaken  anew  our  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence,  I  can  detain  you 
"^  only  to  mention  that  the  year  1870,  as  compared  with  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  our 
^^  Xands  without  a  parallel  in  the  abundance  of  almost  its  entire  industrial  products,  and 
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more  especially  in  the  agrionltaral  staples  annnally  produoed  In  this  latitude.  IVom  a  soil 
•f  unsurpassed  fertility,  well  adapted  to  such  a  Tariety  that  is  raluable  in  the  Tegetable  king- 
dom, the  most  generous  returns  have  been  made.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
a  greater  breadth  of  com  was  planted,  and  that  the  general  average,  in  quality  and  yield,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  former  year.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat  While  the  hay  crop  has  falkn 
short  in  quantity,  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  nutritive  properties  ovsr 
the  year  1869.  The  mode  of  cultivation  by  which  these  extraordinary  crops  have  been  produced, 
was,  I  apprehend,  very  much  the  ssme  as  that  ordinarily  resorted  to  by  oqr  farmers  of  late 
years.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  that  without  this  knowledge,  and  tbs 
I4>pliances  of  newly  invented  machineiy,  added  to  the  iavorableness  of  the  season,  our  store- 
houses would  not  now  perhaps  be  full  to  overflowing  as  they  are  with  the  products  of  the  land. 
The  benefits  which  have  resQlt0d  fW>m  the  organisatloii  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety have  been  largely  developed  in  the  past  years  of  its  existence.  The  noticeable  improve- 
ment made  from  year  to  year  in  the  management  of  the  soil;  the  astounding  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  the  finiit»— (particularly  the  small  fruits) ;  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  breeds  of  the  various  domestic  animals  of  the  State;  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
machinery — ^but  I  might  dwell  upon  this  subject  almost  indefinitely — all  have  been  broogiii 
about,  in  a  great  degree,  by  influences  at  work  in  this  and  kindred  associations. 

There  is  probably  no  feature  oonnected  with  the  Society,  in  whose  operations  the  people  at 
large  feel  a  deeper  interest,  than  those  of  our  annual  exhibitions.  Let  us  endeavor  to  make 
these  occasions  more  useful  and  attractive,  by  holding  evening  meetings  during  the  Fair,  fiv 
the  discussion  of  practical  subjects,  and  by  lectures,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  tern 
gentlemen  of  scientific  attainments.  The  State  Society,  gentlemen,  has  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions  to  our  peculiar  care;  and  I  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me  to  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  adoption  of  such-rules  for  the  regulatioB 
of  our  exhibitions  as  will  give  to  them  that  high  moral  character  their  importance  demande. 
A  privilege  sometimes  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  a  class  of  professional  shoir- 
men,  in  admitting  them,  with  their  side-shows,  to  a  place  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  must  appear 
to  you,  gentlemen,  when  seriously  considered^  so  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  Industrial 
Exhibition,  and  so  firaught  with  evil  in  its  consequences,  as  to  make  it  needless  for  me  to  eay 
more,  I  trust,  than  briefly  to-  allude  to  the  fact,  leaving  it  with  you  to  apply  the  necessaiy  rem- 
edy, dome  ameodments  to  the  constitution  have  been  thought  advisable;  but  as  measures 
were  taken  at  the  last  biennial  meeting,  held  at  Decatur,  to  carry  into  effect  this  object,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  who  have  the  subject  under  advisement,  any  remarks  fh>m  me, 
touching  this  question,  seem  uncalli  d  for. 

The  unusual  interest  manifested  of  late  by  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  State  in  favor  of 
'the  permanent  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  the  wide-spread  misapprehension  that  seemi  to 
prevail  with  them,  in  the  belief  that  this  Society  has  the  power  to  make  a  permanent  locatioi^ 
'makes  it  proper  for  me  to  state  that  no  power  is  given  by  the  constitution  to  locate  the  Fair  for 
longer  time  than  two  years— that  being  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  officers  of  the  Societj 
are  elected.  There  is  no  cleuse  in  the  constitution,  however,  that  would  prevent  its  being 
located  every  two  years  at  the  same  point,  if  by  ehance  it  should  be  the  will  of  every  suooes- 
sive  administration  to  place  it  there.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  State  Fair  cannot  be  per- 
manently located  (except  in  the  improbable  way  mentioned),  until  this  Society  derives  ito  ri^ 
to  do  so  by  a  power  not  now  conferred  by  its  constitution. 

After  having  observed  closely  the  workings  of  this  Association  firom  ito  organization,  end 
for  the  last  three  years  having  been  one  of  ito  Yice-Presidento,  I  think  it  due  to  my  prede- 
cessors to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  integrity  with  which  they  have  oondacted  its 
allkirs  up  to  the  present  time.    In  this  connection  I  should  be  doing  ii\)ustice  to  ny  own  M- 
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mgp»  and,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  oplnltni  tfttertained  by  tbe  membcn  of  this  Board,  did  I  fail  to 
eipreas  the  belief  that  much  of  the  miooesa  of  thia  Society  ia  owing  to  the  labora  so  ably  and 
fkithfolly  perfonned  by  John  P.  Reynolds,  its  retiring  Secretary. 

It  is  gratifying,  gentlemen,  to  obaerre  the  progresi  that  ia  being  made  in  the  line  of  ourpor- 
f  mite  thronghout  the  State,  and  to  witness  the  increasing  interest  that  is  everywhere  made  ap- 
pirent  by  agendles  at  wotk  to  give  importance  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Among  t}ie 
most  prominent^  serving  to  promote  these  objects,  I  might  mention  the  Fk^s,  our  kindred  So- 
deties,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash- 
ington. To  these  let  us  send  greeting,  with  invitations  to  their  representatives  to  meet  us  in 
ibtemal  eoonsel  at  our  annual  exhibitions:  there  to  receive  from  us  our  most  cordial  wel- 
come, and  partake  of  our  hosi^talities . 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  tender  through  you  to  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  in  this 
State,  and  to  their  delegates,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  ibr  the  honor  they  have  oonferred 
ipon  me— having  so  Kttle  claim  to  their  suilhigea— in  electing  me  to  the  high  offlc^  upon  the 
Atties  of  which  I  am  now  to  enter.  In  all  my  efforto  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  thia 
inportsnt  trust,  I  shall  oontinually  liael  the  want  of  those  qualifications  for  the  place  that  be- 
bDg,  in  soeh  an  eminent  degree,  to  many  of  the  members  of  thia  Society,  Looking  to  you, 
gentlemen,  for  that  assistance  you  are  so  oompetent  to  render,  I  am  pow  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  business  for  which  we  are  assembled. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Ordtnd,  That  the  remarks  of  the  President  be  spread  upon  the  journal 

Ex-Plresident  Kile  introduced  Mr.  Jackson,  Senator  from  Lawrence 
eonntjy  who  presented  the  draft  of  a  bill  on  th^  Bubject  of  Drainage, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  asked  for  it  the  appro* 
yti.  of  the  Board. 

Beferred  to  Oommittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Elile,  Edmonds,  and 
Eerrington. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bosenstiel, 

Smhtdf  That  leave  of  absence  be  granted  to  D.  B.  Gillham,  by  this  Board,  to  attend  the 
MSrions  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Oeneral  Assembfy,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Ordered,  That  representatives  frcnn  localities  daeuing  the  State  Fair,  Ibr  18^71,  be  heard  at 
lovelock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  address  of 
Resident  Brown. 

Messrs.  Webster,  Edmunds,  and  Goltra,  were  appointed  said  Oom- 
Biittee. 

On  motion,  requirements  in  case  of  last  Fair  were  read,  and,  after 
dight  modification,  were  adopted. 

Whereupon,  the  Board  adjourned  till  S  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Board  met,  puMuant  to  adjournment. 
Present  ;  ae  in  the  forenoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

Ordered^  That  parties  representing  localities  desiring  the  next  Fair,  be  now  heard. 

The  Board  then  listened  to  remarks  from  Mr.  Bnssell  of  Oentralia, 
Mr.  Neeley  of  Du  Quoin,  Dr.  Paul  of  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  Priest  of  De- 
catur, setting  forth  the  advantages  of  their  respective  localitieB,  and 
asking  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Edmunds  offered  the  following : 

Be^ohed^  That  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  and  Goltra,  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  localities  and  grounds  offered  for  the  next  niinois  State  Fair,  and 

that  they  report  to  a  meeting  of  this  Board  to  be  held  on  the    ....  day  of ,  1871,  witb 

snch  reconmiendations  as  they  shall  deem  proper  on  the  subject,  and  that  at  that  time  ths 
Board  proceed  to  locate  the  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 
Laid  on  the  table  until  to-morrow  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 
A  Committee  of  three,  Messrs.  Dunlap,  Fisher,  and  "Webster,  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  delegations  representing  cities  desiring  the. 
Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Ruoh9^  That  the  Illinois  State  Fairs,  for  1871  and  1872,  be  held  commencing  on  the  Isst 
Monday  in  September  of  each  year,  and  continue  one  week. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Board  a  communication  from  A.  0. 
Battson,  M.  D.,  in  relation  to  Milk  Sickness. 

Ex-President  Kile  moved  that  the  communication  be  laid  on  the 
table.    Lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Heirington, 
The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  voted  to  Dr.  Battson  for  his  paper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Adjourned  till  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


jAHUAmT  11,  1871—9  ifdotk  A.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Boseostiel, 
Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Yittum,  Goltra,  Parker,  and  Garland. 
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Mlnntes  of  yesterday's  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  fiosenstiel,  of  Auditing  Oommittee  for  last  Fair,  handed  in  the 
bUI  of  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society  for  $54,  and  asked  for 
action  of  the  Board  upon  the  same. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Laid  over  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Ex-Fresident  Kile,  from  Oommittee  on  Drainage  Law,  reported  ver- 
bally that  the  bill  submitted  was  incomplete,  and  asked  further  time 
for  considering  it.    Allowed. 

Mr.  Danlap,  from  Oommittee  to  confer  with  delegations  in  reference 
to  location  of  next  State  Fair,  reported  that  the  Committee  had  dis- 
charged that  duty,  and  found  a  desire  on  the  part  of  said  delegations 
that  the  decision  of  this  Board  on  the  matter  of  location  be  postponed 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Beynolds  introduced  Mr.  Moore,  of  Fulton  county,  who  pre- 
sented some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  Swine  Breeding  interest. 

Mr.  Dolton  offered  the  following : 

Beaoimd^  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreBentatlves,  of  Illinois,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
requeeted  to  paea  a  law  prohibiting  stock  animals  of  all  kinds  from  running  at  large  in  this 
State. 

Bnobedj  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  is  hereby  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  above 
resolution  to  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
each  of  said  houses. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
general  law  applicable  to  all  counties,  though  excepting  from  its  ope- 
rations such  counties  as  may  vote  to  reject,  by  a  majority  vote,  at  any 
general  election. 

Amendment  adopted :  Yeas  8,  nays  7. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Beynolds,  Scott, 
Fisher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Garland,  and  Brown — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Dolton,  Herrington,  Bo- 
senstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Yittum,  and  Parker — 7. 

Mr.  Herrington  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Lost :  Yeas  4,  nays  11. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Herrington,  Ooltra, 
Webster^  and  Parker — L 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  lleynolds,  Dolton, 
Bosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Yittum,  Gai'land,and 
Brown — 11. 
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Ex-President  Kile  offered  the  following : 

Xetohed,  That  the  statute  in  veltttton  to  lawiiil  feni^es,  in  cam  of  troqMM  and  daaugt'by 
Btock,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  strike  out  the  words  "  good  and  suffioient  fenoe,"  and  thst 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  hand  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  in  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session. 

Hesolution  lost 

The  resolntion  of  Mr.  Dolton,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


to'ehekF.M, 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Minotes  of  forenoon  session  were  read  and  approved. 
Mr.  Webster,  from  special  Committee  on  President  Brown's  inaugu- 
ral address,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  received  and 
adopted : 

7\>  tht  JSxeeuHoe  OomndUee  of  ih$  lUmait  Stale  Agricultural  8<Mety: 

Your  (yommittee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Brown,  beg  leate 
to  report  that  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  stale 
their  general  concurrence  with  the  views  so  well  and  forcibly  expressed.  They  find  much  to 
commend,  and  nothing  to  condemn.  We  commend  the  reference  to  the  rapid  deyelopment  of 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  State,  to  the  agency  of  this  Society  in  bringing  about  such  re- 
sults, and  his  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  of  his  predecessors ;  and  we  most  heartily 
agree  with  him  in  the  statement  "that  much  of  the  success  of  this  Society  is  owing  to  the 
labors  so  ably  and  faithfully  performed  by  Hon.  John  P.  Reynolds,  the  Society's  retiring  Sec- 
retary," the  value  of  whose  servioes,  continned  as  they  have  been  through  so  many  yaars»  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  one  at  aU  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Society,  or  with  the  ia- 
dostrial  growth  of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  his  special  recommendations,  there  is  nothing  which  our  Judgment  does  not 
approve.  The  line  of  policy  marlced  out  to  maintain  the  elevated  and  naeftil  obaracter  of  our 
annual  exhibitions,  we  think  eminently  proper.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  this  organisa- 
tion, the  objecto  it  is  expected  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  to  be  employed,  it  is  dilfioolt 
to  find  a  place  on  our  Fair  Grounds  for  the  professional  showman.  If  such  exhibitions  as  hs 
makes  are  not  even  immoral,  they  are  at  least  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  Socie^, 
and  are  in  no  possible  way  oaloulated  to  impart  useAil  information,  or  improve  the  tastes  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  attend  our  Fairs.  Bat  they  are  frequently  aecompanied  wUh 
contrivances  for  gambling,  and  conveniences  for  the  practice  of  other  vices,  which  we  think 
should  exclude  thtom,  in  aU  cases,  from  the  grounds. 

The  President's  remarks  in  relation  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  F^ir  tt  a  single  pointi 
seem  to  place  that  question  on  ita  true  grounds.  In  the  absence  of  any  authority  in  the  £xa- 
eative  Board  to  make  such  location,  it  would  seem  idle  to  discuss  it  seriously. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express,  again,  onr  appreciation  of  both  the  matter  and  manner 

of  the  President's  address. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  

G.  W.  WEBSTER,  Ohmrmmi^ 

M.  G.  GOLTRA, 

GEORGE  EDlfUNDS,  Jb., 

OommiUu, 
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The  spedal  order  for  3  o'clock — ^the  bill  of  the  Macon  Ooimty  Agri- 
eoltural  Society — ^was  taken  np,  and  laid  over  till  the  Febmary  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

lUaolved,  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  President  Brown  and  Messrs.  Gillham,  and  Gar^ 
land,  be  appointed  to  select  and  contract  for  a  suitable  room  for  the  use  of  this  Board  for  the 
next  two  years. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Jit9olvedf  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  eonaideratiom  the  amonnt  per 
annum  of  salary  that  shall  be  paid  the  Secretary  for  his  services. 

MeBBTB.  Kile,  Fisher,  and  Dnnlap,  were  appointed  auch  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher, 

RtBolvedf  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  iuto  oonsldersAion  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  what  amount  of  interest,  if  any,  should  be  paid  the 
Socie^  for  the  use  of  said  funds. 

Mesars.  Fisher,  Scott,  and  Goltra,  were  appointed  such  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

The  vote  making  the  location  of  the  next  State  Fair  the  special  order 
for  7  o'clock  this  evenings  was  rescinded  ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Edmonds,  by  consent,  withdrew  the  resolution  offered  by  him 
yesterday^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Ruohwi^  That  the' Secretary' be  authorized  to  advertise  the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by 
localities  competing  for  the  location  of  the  next  Fair,  and  that  this  Board  conyene  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  February,  to  consider  and  pass  upon  proposals  firom  such  localities. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments  of  Saperin- 
tendents  of  Departments : 

D.  B.  OiiXHAM,  General  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 
J.  R.  Soon,  Itarshal  of  the  Ring. 
8.  D.  FnBBR,  Superintendent  of  Forage. 
S^teruUemdmU  Cflasi  A— Cattle— John  P.  Qitnolds. 

*  •    B — Horses — ^Emort  Cobb. 

*  *     C  and  £ — Sheep  and  Poultry — James  Hkrbikotoh. 

*  *     D— Swine— D.  W.  Vittum,  Jil 

*  *    F— Mechanics,  Sec  1— M.  C.  Ooltbju 
**  •  •        « •     2— Gio.  Edmunds,  Jb. 
« *     G— Farm  Products— 1).  T.  Pabksil 

* '    H,  I  and  L— Horticulture,  Fine  Arts,  and  Nat  Histoiy— A.  H.  Dolton. 
'  *    E— Textile  Fabrics— C.  W.  Wibbtml 

Ai»£tifng  OommiUe$^lik  cliarge  of  Gates,  Tickets  and  Permits— Messrs.  C.  H.  RooNBTim. 
and  A.  J.  DuNLAP. 
SteqitioH  OommiUM    Messrs.  a  W.  Wnsm  and  Wm.  Em. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton^ 

The  Bum  of  $16  was  voted  each  member  of  the  Board,  for  AgriciJ- 
tnral  papers. 

Mr.  Webster  announced  the  death  of  Hon.  D.  D.  Shnmway,  late  i 
member  of  this  Board,  and  moved  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Board,  in 
view  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Agricultural  interests  of  this  State. 

Motion  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Beynolds,  Oillham  and  Bosenstiel  were 
appointed  such  Committee. 

Mr.  Webster  introduced  Mr.  Kussell,  who  tendered  to  the  Board  the 
hospitality  of  the  city  of  Centralia,  and  requested  the  acceptance  of 
the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oillham, 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Drainage  was  laid  over  till  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Herrington  introduced  Mr.  Fisk,  who  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  Board  to  visit  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 

Heiohedy  That  the  Secretaiy  be  instnioted  to  apply  to  the  oeveral  railroada  of  the  State  for 
free  paasee  for  such  members  as  may  have  to  pass  over  their  lines  to  reach  the  meetings  of 
this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
The  Committee  on  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  were 
allowed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in  which  to  report 
Adjourned  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 


n  o'dodc  p.  Jf. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Webster  introduced  Judge  Greene,  of  Cairo,  who  addressed  the 
Board,  setting  forth  reasons  why  the  next  Fair  should  beheld  in  South* 
em  Illinois. 

Dr.  Kile,  fi'om  Committee  to  consider  compensation  of  Secretaiyi 
reported  as  follows : 

Tour  Committee  woald  respeotfiiUy  report  that  they  have  had  under  oonsideradon  the  per 
annam  allowance,  or  salary,  of  the  Secretary,  and  would  recommend  that  his  salary  be  fixed 
at  $2,000. 

Ail  of  which  is  respectlully  submitted. 

Beport  laid  over  till  February  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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Mr.  Fisher,  from  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  investing  of 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  reported  as  follows  : 

We,  your  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  wliat  amount  of  money  there  may 
be  in  the  Treasury  that  can  be  loaned,  how  long,  at  what  per  cent,  beg  leaTC  to  report  that 
we  haTe  attended  to  that  duty  and  find  $5,000  that  might  be  loaned  for  at  least  eight  montha, 
and  recommend  that  the  same  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  provided  he  will  pay  hi- 
terest  at  the  rate  of  six  (d)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  said  amount  for  the  time  named. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  FISHER,  Chairman^ 
J.  R.  SCOTT, 
M.  C.  GOLTRA, 

CommUtee. 

Mr.  Dunlap  introduced  Senator  Whiting,  of  Bureau  county,  who 
addressed  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  a  general  Dog  law. 
Mr.  Remsberg  followed  in  the  same  direction. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 

Bmoived,  That  this  Board  respectfully  asks  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  to  pass  a  law 
to  more  effectually  protect  life  and  property  from  destruction  by  the  depredation  of  Dogs. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

The  vote  postponing  the  subject  of  Drainage  to  the  February  meet- 
ing, was  reconsidered. 

Dr.  Kile  asked  to  hare  read  the  draft  of  a  bill'for  a  Drainage  law, 
prepared  by  Vice-President  Edmunds ;  after  which, 

Dr.  Kile  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  read  be  prepared,  and  that 
the  President  be  a  Committee  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Drainage  in  each  branch  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  were  taken,  viz : 

Those  voting  in  the  aflBirmative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Vittum, 
Goltra,  Garland,  and  Brown — 6. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Dolton,  Reynolds,  Scott, 
Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap,  Fisher,  Webster,  and  Gillhara — 9. 

So  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Gillham  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  over  until  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  by  appointing  Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds, 
and  Gillham,  a  Committee  to  prepare  abill  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
Drainage  Committees  of  the  Legislature. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  were  taken,  viz  : 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Dolton,  Herring- 
ton, Bosenstiel,  Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Gillham,  and  Gar- 
land—10. 
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Those  Yoting  in  the  negatire  are,  Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Brown^2. 
So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  prevailed. 

Mr.  Oillham,  from  special  Committee,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  adopted : 

The  Committee  to  prepare  resolutions  touching  the  decease  of  Hon.  D.  D.  Shumway,  re- 
spectfully report,  viz : 

Whersab,  it  has  pleased  the  Ruler  of  All,  in  His  providence,  to  take  from  among  us  our 
late  honored  fellow  member  of  this  Board,  D.  D.  Sbumway,  Esq.,  of  the  Tenth  District; 
therefore, 

Resolved^  That  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Shumwaj  the  Agricultural  interests  of  this  State  hive 
lost  a  faithful  and  earnest  friend,  and  society  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  whom,  la 
an  associate  member  of  this  Board,  we  learned  to  respect  and  love. 

Rettolwd^  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  family  and  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  relaiiTes 
of  the  deceased,  our  heart-felt  sympathy  and  condolence  in  their  deep  affliction. 

Besolvedf  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  tht 

family  of  the  deceased. 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS, 

D.  B.  GILLHAM, 

C.  H.  ROSENSTIEL, 

I  OommiUie. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 
Board  adjourned  to  last  Tuesday  in  February,  1871. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS,        ) 
SpRUVoniLD,  February  28,  1871. ) 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  members  answered  to  their 
names : 

Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  Herrington,  Kosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap, 
Cobb,  Scott,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Parker,  and  Garland. 

The  special  Committee  on  Room  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  received  and  adopted : 

To  the  Ezeeutive  CommitUe  lUinoU  State  AgrinUturai  Society: 

Tour  special  Committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  new  quarters  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  respectftilly  report  that  they  have  discharged  that  duty. 
That  arrangements  were  made  with  General  1.  B.  Gurran  by  which  the  Society  was  released 
from  obligation  to  occupy  the  old  rooms  by  the  payment  of  one  huudred  and  fifty  dollan, 
which  amount  is  also  to  pay  for  all  rent  accrued  in  the  year  1871.  That  they  have  rested 
from  the  Springfield  Board  of  Trade  the  room  in  which  you  are  now  sitting,  at  an  annual 
rantal  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  amount  is  to  cover  the  privilege  of  using  the 
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Buoting,  eighteen  chain,  two  l&rge  tables,  the  stove  and  gas  fiztores,  then  and  now  in  the 
room.  Rent  payable  quarterly.  Tour  Committee  have  also  secured  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Conkling, 
the  proprietor  of  the  building,  the  privilege  of  holding  the  room  after  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  viz:  August  1,  1872,  during  the  term  of  five  years  from  the 
first  of  January,  1871,  without  increase  of  rent. 

Tour  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  have  incurred  expenses  as  follows: 

Labor  and  drayage : |9  60 

Painting,  varnishing  and  glazing 24  60 

Catpenter  work,  on  book  cases,  railing  and  platform 79  70 

Whitening  walls  and  scrubbing , 9  00 

Carpeting  platform 8  00 

Moving  and  hanging  sign 1  60 

Covering  tables , 6  76 

President's  chair * . .  10  00 

Locks  and  pictures 8  00 

Total 1162  06 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  A.  BROWN, 

D.  B.  GILLHAM, 

A.  M.  GARLAND, 

CommUiM. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Ordgred^  That  proposals  for  location  of  next  State  Fair  be  received  up  to  8  o'clock  F.  M. 
of  this  day. 

Mr.  Edmunds  read  and  explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  "  An 
act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinois," 
now  pending  in  the  General  Assembly. 
On  motion  of  Mri  Herrington, 

Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  the  chair. 

After  debate,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Cobb,  Her- 
rington, Fisher,  and  Reynolds, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  on 
Wednesday  (to-morrow)  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Rosenstiel,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  select  and  purchase 
a  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Wm.  Kile,  Ex-President  of  the  So- 
ciety, reported  that  duty  discharged,  and  presented  a  bill  for  the  same, 
amonnting  to  $149. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

Report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  bill  ordered  paid. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Board  a  letter  from  Gen.  James  W. 
Singleton  in  reference  to  an  unsettled  account  between  the  State  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  aud  the  Adams  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  Association ;  pending  the  consideration  of  which, 

Mr.  Cobb  offered  the  following  : 

Whereas  a  communication  has  been  addressed  to  the  President  of  this  Board,  by  J.  W. 
Singleton,  in  regard  to  an  unsettled  claim  of  the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  againit 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society;  therefore, 

Ruofvedy  That  a  Committee  of  five,  composed  of  President  Brown,  Tice-Presidents  Rey- 
nolds, Goltra,  Rosenstiel,  and  Edmunds,  be  authorized  to  audit  and  settle  such  claims,  and  re- 
port their  action  to  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Committee  to  confer 
and  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action. 
Eesolution  and  amendment  lost! 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
The  subject  was  temporarily  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


2  0'clock  P.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  business  for  the  hour  being  the  consideration  of  propositions  for 
the  location  of  the  State  Fair,  communications  were  read,  as  follows : 

nOK    OTTAWA. 

The  L«Salle  County  Agricultural  Sooiety  and  citizens  of  Ottawa,  through  their  CommiV 
tee,  respectfully  ask  of  your  honorable  body  that  you  locate  your  Agricultural  Fair,  for  the 
years  1871  and  1872,  at  Ottawa;  and  that  they  will  comply  with  the  requirements  hereto  at- 
tached— (Society's  printed  requirements  attached).  Also,  that  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  tod 
Pacific,  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  St  Louis,  and  Chicagp,  Burlington  and  Quincy  ndlrosdB 
have  authorized  us  to  say  that  they  will  do  all  that  is  usually  done  by  railroads  on  whose  lines 
Fairs  have  been  located,  by  carrying  freight  for  the  Fair  free,  and  passengers  at  three-fifUis 
usual  rates.    Also,  express  and  telegraph  offices  will  be  located  oil  the  grounds. 

DAVID  STRAWN, 
Signed,  F.  L.  FISKE, 

FBOM   DIOATUR. 

To  ih$  Bx/ftniHvr  CommiUee  lUinoit  State  Agrieultural  Society; 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Macon  county,  the  City  Coun- 
eil  of  Decatur,  and  the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
propositions  for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  either  the  years  1871  or  1872,  namely:  To 
tender  the  Grounds  and  fixtures  of  the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  make  sach 
Additional  improvements  as  the  State  Society  requires  by  their  printed  specifications,  and  (o 
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flfply  in  latter  mmI  spiiH  wiKh  aiieh  requirsments  in  everj  particiilar.  Seoond,  if  said  Stele 
Soeiety  will  looftfte  for  Uie  yaart  1871  and  1872  on  Mid  Gronnda,  that  they  will  add  the  bean- 
tiftil  twenty-acre  lot  on  the  east  side  of  their  Grounds,  inclosing  the  same  in  the  manner  de- 
teribed.  We  beg  leave  to  oall  your  attention  to  the  central  position,  railroad  facilities,  eto., 
of  Decatur,  nnttncially,  your  receipts  at  former  Fairs  held  there  teU  the  tale  better  than  any 
language  we  can  employ.  With  continuous  rain  at  last  Fair,  your  treasuiy  was  increased 
some  two  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  booths  that  the  County  Society  re- 
ceived, woaid  haye  swelled  your  receipts  to  near  five  thousand  dollars  more  than  your  expen- 

(Utures. 

J.  BENSON  MYERS, 

Clunrman  Board  of  Supervkon, 

Signed,  F.  PRIEST, 

MetycT  of  DeetUntr. 

J.  H.  PIGKRELL, 
«  Prui,  Macon  ComUy  Ag.  So. 

FROM   D0  QUOIN, 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE, 

Du  Quoof,  Fdnruary  28,  f  871. 
Exeentive  Committee  of  the  District  Fair  Association  of  Du  Quoin  met  as  above,  and  on 
motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  hoepitalitieB  of  the  city  of  Du  Quoin  are  ten- 
dered to  the  State  Agricultural  Board  of  IlIinoiB,  and  that  we  accept  the  specifications  re- 
quired by  said  Bdard  for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  the  years  1871  and  1872.    Hotels 
will  only  require  their  regular  charges ;  citizens  have  agreed  to  throw  open  their  doors  to  visi- 
tors during  the  Fur,  lor  which  moderate  charges  only  will  be  made.    Merchants  will  close 
their  respective  places  of  business  fbr  at  least  two  days  of  the  Fair.    And  it  is  also  further  • 
igreed  thtt  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  the  above  bid,  that  a  bond  will  be  ^ven,  with  ap- 
proved seoority,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same. 
Respectlully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

JOHN  R.  ELSTUN,  Seeretmy, 

VBOM  CKNTRALU. 

To  Ae  Honorabk  Board  lUinou  StaU  AgrieuHural  Society: 

GiMTLDCDr:  The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Fahr 
Asaociatlon  of  Centralia,  are  authorized  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  bid 
for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  the  years  1871  and  1872,  viz:  The  Union  Fair  Associa- 
tioa  will  enter  into  good  and  su£Scient  bonds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  as 
contained  in  specifications,  provided  the  Union  Fair  Association  be  given  the  rental  of  the 
booths.  The  citiaens  of  Centralia  will  open  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
sad  have  nursed,  together  with  the  proprietors  of  the  hotels,  to  make  only  reasonable  charges. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  mn  extra  trains  up  and  down  the  road  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  may  desire  to  go  to  any  of  the  many  towns  along  the  line  of  the  roads— there 
being  twelve  towns  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Centralia,  on  the  line  of  railroads.  The 
Grounds  are  located  at  the  terminus  of  an  avenue  one  hundred  feet  wide,  leading  directly  ttom 
the  depot,  which  is  located  in  the  cMitre  of  the  city,  and  less  than  oue-half  mile  from  the  Fair 
Grounds.  There  is  a  ten-foot  p?ank  sidewalk  connecting  with  the  sidewalks  of  the  city,  and 
nnnlng  through  the  cekiter  of  the  avenue  to  the  gates  of  the  Grounds,  for  the  accommodation 
ef  those  who  may  prefer  to  walk.  There  are  two  fine  driveways,  making  access  to  the  Grounds 
Miy  and  pleasant.    The  Illinois  Central  Raihroad  has  given  us  permission  to  attach  pipes  to 
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its  works,  and  has  agreed  to  pomp  all  the  water  we  may  need.    Oor  Grounds  ha^  soA^iBBt 

natural  drainage  to  make  perfect  drainage  easy,  and  are  set  to  some  five  hundred  forest  trsss. 

Respectflilly  submitted. 

W.  H.  RUSSBLL.  iV«', 

B.  PULLEN,  Vi€e-Fm% 

Onion  Fair  Au^n^  CaUraH^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Board  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the 
proposals  for  locating  the  next  State  Fair.  All  visitors  were  requested 
to  retire. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  President  Brown  moved  that  the  Board 
proceed  to  an  informal  vote  on  the  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  that 
the  roll  be  called,  and  each  member  respond  with  the  name  of  the 
locality  of  his  choice.     Carried. 

Upon  first  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin — Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Eeynolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Vittdm,  and  Parker — 7  votes. 

For  Centralia — Messrs.  Goltra,  Gillham,  and  Garland — 8  votes. 

For  Decatur — Mr.  Scott — 1  vote. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap,  and  Cabb— 
4  votes, 

Resulting  in  no  choice. 

Upon  second  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin — Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Eejnolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Vittum,  and  Parker — 1  votes. 

For  Centralia — Messrs.  Scott,  Goltra,Gillham,  and  Garland — 4  votes. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  and  Rosenstiel— 
4  votes. 

Resulting  in  no  choice. 

Upon  third  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Vittum,  Goltra,  and  Parker — 8  votes. 

For  Centralia — Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  and  Garland — 8  votes. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap,  and  Cobb— 
4  votes.  ' 

Resulting  in  no  choice. 

Upon  fourth  vote — 

For  Da  Quoin — Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Scott,  Vittum,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Garland — 10  votes. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  9sA 
Goltra — 6  votes. 
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So  the  Committee  decided  to  hold  the  next  Fair  at  Du  Quoin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
Committee  rose,  reported  that  they  had  decided  that  the  next  State 
Fair  should  be  held  at  DuQuoin,  and  asked  that  such  decision  be  rat- 
ified. 

And  the  Board  unanimously  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Proceedings  and  votes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  ordered 
to  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  journal  of  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
The  Tote  making  the  bill  for  ^'  An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  the  State  of  lUinois  "  a  special  order  for  Wednesday  eve-, 
ning,  was  reconsidered,  and  the  consideration  of  said  bill  was  then 
taken  i^p.     After  slight  modifications, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
The  bill  was  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  for  adoption. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 
Adjourned  to  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 


H  o'clock  R  jr. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Hr.  Rosenstiel  called  up  the  bill  presented  at  January  meeting  by 
the  Hacon  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  $54  50,  and  reported  that 
the  Auditing  Committee  considered  the  bill  an  unjust  one. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

fieferred  to  Messrs.  Oillham  and  Eosenstiel  for  final  adjustment  and 
iettlement. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  adjust  the  salary  of  the  Secretary, 
ooming  up  aa  unfinished  business  from  the  January  meeting, 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  inserting  $2,500  in  lieu 
of  $2,000. 

Lost :  Yeas  8,  nays  8. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Reynolds,  Dol- 
ton, Herrington,  Cobb,  Scott,  Webster,  and  Parker — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs,  Kile,  Bosenstiel,  EdmundSi 
iHmlap,  Fisher,  Yittum,  Goltra,  and  Gillham— 8. 
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The  question  then  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 

It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative :    Yeas  14,  nays  S. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds, 
Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Edmands,  Cobb,  Danlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Yit- 
turn,  Goltra,  Gillham,  and  Parker — 14. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Dolton  and  Webster — S. 

And  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  concurred  in. 

The  communication  from  Gen.  Singleton,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of 
the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McConnell,  by  invitation  of  the  Board,  gave  his  under- 
standing of  the  claim.  # 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

A  Committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  re- 
port. * 

Messrs.  Yittum  and  Rosenstiel  were  appointed  such  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning* 


Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present  :     Messrs.  Elile,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Edmonds,  Dnnlap, 
Goltra,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Garland. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Board  went  into  Committee  o(  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  Pre- 
mium Liet  for  next  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Reynolds  in  the  chair. 

At  noon,  Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  ut 
again.    Granted. 

Messrs.  Gillham  and  Scott  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  the  Industrial  University. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Kile  submitted  the  following  form  of  petition,  and  moved  its 
adoption.    Carried. 

To  the  Bonorable  JSenaU  and  Houat  of  RtpreunUUwn  of  lUincu  : 

Ai  A  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  thiB  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1871, 
the  following  reaolution  was  ananimously  adopted: 

Betohtd^  That  this  Board  most  eamestlj  request  of  the  Legislature  that  it  will,  at  its  pres- 
ent session,  pass  a  law  for  the  drainage  of  wet  and  OYcrflowed  lands  in  this  State,  and  that  it 
be  80  oomprehensi?e  in  its  proyisions  that  it  will  be  applicable  to  the  reclamation  of  the  lands 
la  ri?er  bottoms,  and  also  to  the  drainage  of  small  tracts  of  land  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectfolly  submitted.         ^ 

The  following  petition  was  received  and  read : 

3b  lib  OJlSe€r$andMemberto/  theBoardo/thelUinoUStakAffrieuUural  Soeidy  : 

QwrsLMMEMi  Believing  that  the  besrinterests  of  the  manufsusturers  of  the  West,  the  public 
generally,  and  yonr  own  interests  as  managers  of  the  Society  you  represent,  are  not  fully  sub- 
lerred  by  offering  and  awarding  (at  your  annual  exhibitions)  premiums  on  a  large  class  of 
igrieoltural  implements,  embracing  Reapers,  Mowers,  Threshers,  Wagons,  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Sulky  Rakes,  and  a  large  list  of  other  like  articles,  we  respectfhlly  petition  your  honorable 
body  not  to  offer  premiums  on  the  same  at  your  exhibition  for  1871,  being  fiilly  satisfied  that 
inch  a  course  will  be  more  satisfkctory  to  exhibitors,  ^and  relieve  the  management  of  a  veiy 
srdnous  duty.  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  Plows  and  Cultivators,  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  same  interest  in  exhibiting  our  manufactures  under  this  rule  as  heretofore. 

PRINCETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

RICHARDS,  YANDERGRAFF  k  CO. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Molme,  lU. 

BASIL  D.  BUFORD,  Roek  ItUmd,  lU, 

HAPGOOD  &  CO.,  C^uragfo,  TK. 

FURST  k  BRADLET,  Oucago,  liL 

T.  CUMMINS  k  CO.,  Dixon^  III 

T.  D.  BREWSTER  k  CO.,  -ftrti,  JU. 

Board  resolved  itself  into  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  on  Premium 
Listi  and 
At  6  o'clock  voted  to  take  a  recess  to  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 


H  o'cUek  P.  M, 

Committee  resumed  consideration  of  the  Premium  List,  and  at  10 
o'clock  rose,  reported  progress  and  modifications  of  list  as  per  memo- 
randa in  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

Beport  received  and  Committee  released  from  further  consideration 
of  Premium  List ;  whereupon, 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

Vol  m— «J 
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ICabcb  1,  1911—9  c*doek  A,  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  KoBenstiol, 
Dnnlap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Webster,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Goltra  moved  to  adopt  all  premiums  for  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Board  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 
Amended  by  striking  out  premiums  on  Green  IVuits  ;  whereupcHi 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 
Dr.  Kile  moved  to  amend  the  report  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  by  restoring  the  premium  on  Artificial  Groves.    Lost. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Rules  and  regulations,  reported  by  Committee  of  the  Whole,  were 
adopted.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  a  Committee  on  Pedigrees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds^ 
The  President  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  AmiDgo- 
ments,  and  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
The  names  of  Auditing  Committee  (Messrs.  Rosenstiel  and  Dunlap) 
were  inserted  in  the  list  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  said  Committee 
was  authorized  to  appoint  and  control  their  own  police  force ;  and  that 
the  duties  of  the  Auditing  Committee  be  those  defined  in  the  by-laws 
of  1867,  1869  and  1870. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 
Class  A,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Class  B,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Rosenstiel  moved  to  restore  the  lot  "  French  Merinos,**  to  the 
Premium  List. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Amended,  so  as  to  offer  premiums  for  Merinos  bred  with  reference 
to  ''fineness  of  fleece,"  and  also  "weight  of  carcass  and  weight  of 
fleece." 
The  motion,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Class  C,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

The  words  "or  Magie,"  wherever  occurring  in  Class  D,  were 
stricken  out,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  breed  of  Swine,  embraced  in 
Lot  34,  be  designated  in  the  Premium  List  as  "Poland-China." 

Class  D  was  further  amended,  so  as  to  offer  a  premium  of  $20  for 
"  best  Sow  with  five  of  her  pigs,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six 
months ;"  also  for  "  best  Sow  with  five  of  her  pigs,  under  three 
months  old,"  $20.    No  second  premiums. 

Class  D,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Retohed,  That  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  on  matters  touching  the  alter- 
afion  of  PMminm  List,  be  limited  to  liye  mlnates. 

Mr.  Edmunds  moved  that  the  Board  non-concur  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Class  E. 

Mr.Q)olton  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
that  the  Board  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.    Lost.    Ayes,  6  ;  nays,  10. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Her- 
rington,  Cobb,  and  Fisher — 5. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Kale,  Eosenstiel, 
Edmands,  Dttnlap,Vittum,  Goltra,Webster,  Parker,  and  Garland — 10. 

Mr.  Fisher  moved  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
upon  Class  E,-at  2  o'clock  P.  M.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Dolton,  and  Edmunds,  were  appointed  such  Com- 
mittee. 

Classes  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  were  concurred  in,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Vittum,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  claim  pre- 
sented by  the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  made  a  verbal 
report. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Dunlap, 

The  President  was  added  to  the  Committee  to  consider  the  above 
mentioned  claim,  and  the  Committee  was  authorized  to  act  upon  their 
own  discretion. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  was  announced  to  consist  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Webster,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Kile,  and  Goltra. 

Committee  to  visit  and  report  on  Farms  and  Nurseries  was  an- 
nounced to  consist  of  Messrs.  Herrington,  Fisher,  and  Yittum. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Board  met,  pursnant  to  adjonmmeDt. 

President  firown  in  the  chair. 

Pre%€fni  :  As  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Fisher,  from  Special  Committee  on  Glass  E,  reported,  viz : 

Hon.  D.  a.  Bbowk,  iVstidlmt 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  revision  of  Glass  E  (Poultiy),  would  respect- 
fully recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  list  of  Premiums:  A  first  premium,  being  $4, 
and  second  premium  being  |2.  The  list  wilt  be  increased  by  15  Tarieties,  and  will  coat  the 
Society,  if  all  are  taken,  only  $56  more  than  was  allowed  by  the  printed  list  of  1870. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  FISHER,  ChfurmmL 

Beport  received  and  adopted,  and  Premium  List  ordered  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  therewith. 
Mr.  Bosenstiel,  from  Special  Committee,  reported,  viz  : 

To  Ike  JSsBiteuiwe  OommiUee  lUinoit  SUUi  Agricultural  Soeitl^  :  % 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  grievance  of  Gen.  Singleton,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  acyust  the  differences  existing,  and  report  to  this  Board. 

D.  A.  BROWN, 

D.  W,  VITTUM,  Ja., 

C.  H.  ROSENSTIEL, 

Oommitiee, 

Beport  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Brown,  Edmunds,  and  Fisher,  ap- 
pointed such  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

The  by-laws  of  the  last  Board  were  adopted  for  the  government  of 
this  Board,  with  the  amendment  fixing  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  at 
$2,000  per  year,  by  the  following  vote : 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Eile,  Herring- 
ton,  Edmunds,  Dnnlap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Vittum,  and  Webster — 9. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Beynolds  and  Dolton — 3. 

Board  proceeded  to  appointment  of  Awarding  Committees  for  Fair 
of  1871,  and,  at  6  o'clock, 

Adjourned  to  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 


H  o*<ioek  P.  If. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Beynolds  offered  the  following : 

JUaohftd^  That  Yioe-PKaident  Roaenstiel  be  and  he  i«  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  to  ob 
tain  passes  and  arrange  for  transportation  with  the  raihxMd  companies  {haying  offices  at  Chi^ 
cago,  on  behalf  of  the  Board;  and  that  Vice-President  Parker  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed 
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s  Oommittae  ibr  the  ume  purpoae,  in  respect  to  traaBportation  lines  on  the  Western  rivers, 
snd  in  the  Southern  States. 

Amended,  by  adding  the  name  of  JlCr.  Bejnolds  to  that  of  Mr. 
Bofienstiel,  and  the  resolntion  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend 
to  and  order  printing,  at  their  discretion. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Board  met,  pnrsnant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Bosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Danlap,  Yittnm,  Goltra, 
Webster,  Gillham,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Gillham  asked  for  the  use  of  the  Booms  of  this  Society  for 
meetings  of  the  Legislative  Farmers'  Olub.    Granted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Drmlap, 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  svm  die. 

D.  A.  BROWN,  Freiidmt. 
A.  M.  Gabland,  Seoretary. 


PBESIDENrS  OFFICE  ON  FAIK  GROUNDS, 
DuQuour,  September  25, 1871. 

Board  met,  on  call  of  the  President 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Bosenstiel,  Ed- 
munds, Dimlap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Yittum,  Gtoltra,  Webster,  Gillham, 
Parker,  and  Garland. 

President  Brown  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  some  under- 
standing with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Du  Quoin  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  "  side  shows"  outside  the  Grounds. 

After  expression  of  views  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Herrington,  Edmunds, 
Webster,  Fisher,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  and  Bosenstiel,  it  was, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Bnehted^  That  the  General  Saperintendent  be  and  he  is  hereby  instracted  to  take  all  lawfiil 
neumes  neoeflsaiy  to  preyent  the  exhibition  of  shows  within  two  miles  of  the  Fair  Grounds, 
teing  the  piesent  Fair  of  this  Society. 
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Mr.  Gillham  called .  attentiou  to  the  noed  of  water  at  the  BoatLwesI 
corner  of  the  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  llir.  DoUoD) 
The  General  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  provide  water  al 
such  points  on  the  Grounds  as,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  be  needed. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
Adjourned  to  5  o'clock  P.  M. 


6  9'de^  p.  jr. 
Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gillham,  General  Superintendent,  reported  that  he  had  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Du  Quoin,  and  that  no  defi- 
nite arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  with  that  officer,  and  asked  foi 
further  instructions  from  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Eosenstiel, 

Orderedy  That  the  ^ast  gate  be  used  as  an  entranoe,  and  that  the  South  gate  be  used  ae  ao 
exit  gate,  and  that  an  officer  be  stationed  on  the  road  between  the  Fair  Grounds  and  the  citato 
advise  the  pubUo  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  Class  G,  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
entries  by  Treasur^-s  of  Oounty  Agricultural  Societies. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Ordtredy  That  parties  be  allowed  to  elect  in  which  capacity  thej  exhibit;  but  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  combine  individual  lots,  when  entered  as  such,  and  show  them  as  county  oolleo- 
tions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 
Adjoujmed  to  meet  at  call  of  the  President. 


BOABDma  HOUSE,  ) 

Du  Quoin,  Sq)temb^  26,  1871.— 7  P.  M.  ] 

Bpard  met,  on  call  of  the  President. 

President  Browu  in  the  chair. 

Bresent:    Messrs.  Reynolds,    Herrington,  Dunlap,   Oobb,  Scott, 
Yittum,  Gillham,  Parker,  Kile,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Reynolds  reported  that  the  programme  in  Glass  A,  had  been 
carried  out  in  full  to  this  time. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Ordered,  That  Lot  6.  Class  A,  be  so  changed  as  to  omit  ATtshirss,  and  that  a  lot  be  msd* 
for  Ayrshires,  to  be  numbered  6^. 
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'Mr.  Oobb  reported  satisfactory  progress  in  Glass  B,  and  mentioned 
request  of  certain  parties  for  formation  of  a  lot  for  single  mules. 

Mr.  Webster  reported  Glass  K  filling  np,  and  that  the  same  would 
be  in  good  order  to-morrow  morning. 

Mir.  GiUham  called  attention  to  the  probable  necessity  for  requiring 
teams  to  tetnm  to  the  city  by  a  different  route,  to  prevent  accidents ; 
also,  that  the  lettering  of  buildings  would  be  completed  to-morrow 
morning,  as  fast  as  could  be  progressed  with.  Also,  that  water  was 
plenty  on  the  grounds,  and  that  teams  were  distributing  it  as  fast  as  it 
WBB  needed. 

Freerdent  called  attention  to  the  proposition  of  parties  to  run  ma- 
chinery. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gobb, 

Ordared,  That  the  sleeping  ear  for  use  of  the  Board  be  broaght  on  the  Gronnda,  and  that 
the  Btoeption  Gommltlee  be  authorized  to  look  after  and  control  the  said  car. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  President. 


PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Du  Q0OIN,  September  28,  1871. 

Board  met,  on  call  of  the  President. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

IVesent :  Messrs,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Dunlap,  Yittum, 
Webster,  GiUham,  Parker,  Eile,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  GiUham  stated  that  an  altercation  between  the  police  and  a 
party  who  refused  to  produce  authority  for  remaining  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  during  the  night,  had  occurred. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  without  showing  that  any 
blame  attached  to  any  one  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  caU  of  the  President, 


PRESIDENrS  OFFICE  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Dv  Quoin,  S^ptmbtr  S9,  1871. 

Board  met,  on  the  call  of  the  President. 
President  Brown  in  the  chair, 

Pre9ent:   Messrs.    Beynolds,  Dolton,    Herrington,  Scott,  Fisher 
Oobb,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Webster,  Parker,  Kile,  and  Garland. 
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The  several  Superintendents  of  Departments  reported  every  thing 
ready  for  the  payment  of  premiums. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  checks  for  premiums  as  fast 
as  called  for. 

President  called  attention  to  the  suit  of  Gen.  Singleton  against  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  asked  the  Board  to  take  such  action  in 
the  premises  as  was  thought  proper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Messrs.  Brown,  Fisher  and  Edmunds,  and  Treasurer  Bunn,  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  State  Agricultaral 
Society  in  the  suit  of  Gen.  Singleton,  and  that  they  be  audiorized  tu 
take  such  steps  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  and  for  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

And  thereupon,  the  Board  adjourned,  iine  die. 

D.  A.  BROWN,  Brerident. 

A.  M.  Gabland,  Secretary. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWAEDS 


▲T  THB 


NINETEENTH    ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 


HKLD  8BPTDIBBB  1M0,  UTl. 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

Jomr  P.  RiTNOLDe,  SyperinttndmL 

LOT  1— SHOBT  HOBN  BULLS. 

Best  Boll  fonr  jean  and  oTer: 

first  premiom  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  '^Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster" $80 

Second  premium  to  H  Sodowsky  &  Son,  Indianola,  *'Sacker  Boy." 80 

Best  Bull  three  jeara  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Kinn.,  "Scotsman". .  ..•.•••••• 80 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  *H)ld  Sam". •  •  • SO 

Best  Bull  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  U.  Sodowsky  &  Son,  <  Termilion  Duke" • 80 

Second  premium  to  Timothy  Day,  Winchester,  Iowa,  **Mijor  Story" 20 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon,  Salem,  'fThird  Duke  of  Moscow" 80 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  **Baron  Lewis" 20 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  OTcr  six  months : 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  **GoTemor-General" 80 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  **Baron  Louai\jo" SO 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Norton,  Richyiew.  • .  • • «.  80 

Second  premium  to  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesburg,  Ky. 20 

Awar^ng  ChmmUttt, — ^Thomas  A.  Apperson,  ^tna;  Charles  Musson,  South  Pass;  B.  C. 
,   Wird,  Tower  Hill;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;  Louis  Wells,  Du  Quoin. 
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LOT  2— SHORT  HORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERa 

Best  Cow  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  W.  S,  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ^'Henrietta" |2I 

Second  premium  to  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesburg,  Ey^  "Looan  of  Airdie*' 15 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Stephen  Dunlap,  Jacksonville ...M 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  **Bride  16th*' 16 

r 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  Gus.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  *Tannie  Fonester*^ 26 

Second  premium  to  S.  Dunlap,  Jacksonyille,  ''Roxy" 16 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  '<Lady  Brough" 26 

Second  premium  to  E.  lies,  Springfield,  <*Maid  of  Faith" 16 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: 

Firstpremium  to  J.  H.  Pit^rell,  Harristown,  ^'Lonan  Ml,  4th^  ...«•   16 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Hillhurst  Rose" 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months: 

First  premium,  S.  Dunlap,  JftokaonTiUe,  'Ida^ood'* 10 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Ophie  Pierce" ( 

Awarding  (7omml//M.— S.  B.  Burchard,  Kankakee;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;  W.  H. 
Hawkins,  Aurora;  Thomas  A.  Apperson,  JStna;  K,  J.  Ferguson,  Mattoon. 

LOT  8.— HEREFORD  BULLS. 

Best  Bull  four  years  and  over; 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich.  Elyria,  Ohio,  "Bristol  Bill" $10 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 

Firstpremium  to  0.  H.  West,  Kinmundy,  ^'Monarch" 10 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  "Bismark" <0 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  filyria,  Ohio,  «*Gen.  Solham" » 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Adrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  <H)hio  Hero" 90 

Awarding  CommUUe.-^,  B.  Burchard,  Kankakee;  J.  Skea^gton,  Albion;  Richard Cfib- 
0on,  London,  Canada  West 


LOT  4.— HEREFORD  COWS  AND  HSDnSRS. 

Beet  Cow  over  four  years: 

Firstpremium  to W.W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  *«da" -, ^ 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohk),  <<Florena," 1^ 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  fouir: 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  ««Rose" . . .  * • ♦...•  >* 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohk>,  «Prlmiose,  9d"  ...ki ^^ 

Best  Heifer  oneyear  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  0.  H.  West)  Kininilndy,  'HSem  of  Lonaine" ^  i 
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Best  Heiftr  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: 

Jlrst  premium  to  W.  W.  iidrioh,  Elyria,  Ohio,  'Terfaetion". $16 

Second  premiom  to  W.  W.  Aldrioh,  Elyria,  Ohio^  ««firitish  Lady** .  .^ 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months: 

llrst  promium  to  W.  W.  iidrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  *^agenie" 10 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  **Qneen  of  the  ICeadow*' 5 

Aufsrdmg  Oommiiiee. — James  Wadsworth,  Chicago;   B.  B.  Bnrchard,  Kankakee;  Joseph 
Albion;  Philander  Gould,  Bone  Gap;  Bichard  Gibson,  London,  Canada  West 


LOT  6— DEVON  BULLa 

Best  Bull  three  years  and  under  four: 

llrst  premium  to  Jas.  Thomson,  Fhilo,  *« Prairie  Farmer" •.•.|S5 

Second  premiam  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ont,  ''Primoe  Albert" 16 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  James  Boyle,  iters' Point,  "BedCIend" 25 

Second  premium  to  W.  J.  Walker,  DuQuoin,  **BedS]cy".>. -•  15 

Best  Bull  Oalf  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toma,  Oshawm,  Ont ^ ••  10 

Seoond  premium  to  Jsmes  Huunson,  Philo,  **PkairieLad^.^.,*^ 6 

DEVON  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Best  Cow  ofver  Ibur  years: 

first  premium  to  James  Thomson,  Phik>^  '^Cherry" $25 

Second  premium  to  James  Thomson,  Phllo^  *<  Pretty  Maid  " •  •  •  16 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  James  Christie,  Ayers' Point,  "Golden  2d" 25 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ont • 16 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 
Fust  premium  to  C.  M.  Clark,  Benton,  ^H>ocus" • ••  15 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  orer  six  months : 
Fint  piemium  to  C. M.  Clark,  Benton « •••  15 

Best  Heiftr  Calf  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  James  Thomson,  Philo,  ^  Perfection  " 10 

Second  premium  to  James  Thomson,  Philo,  "Prairie  Lassie". •«••• • 6 

Awardmg  OMnmitfM^Voses  Dean,  Sycamore;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Hills;  James  H.  ' 
fieolt^  Shiloh;  Charke  Kusson,  South  Pass;  Thomas  A.  Apperson,  £tna. 

* 

LOT  6— ALDERNE7S,   JEB^TS,  AND  OTHER  HILCH  BREEDS  NOT  OTBDKWISE 

PROVIDED  FOR. 

Best  Bull  fenr  years  and  over: 
Flist  pnmiom  to  H.  J.  Cox,  Tamaioa,  "  Duke  of  Indiana" |20 

Beet  Bull  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  O.Ooh,  Hartford,  Conn.,  *<Pierrot" 20 

Second  premium  to  V.  Barber,  Decatur,  "Hector" 10 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 
Fiiat  premium  to  Katthew  Kirkwood,  Sparta,  "VonMoltke" 20 
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Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: ' 
First  premium  to  Y.  Barber,  Deoator « .•••••••I 

Beet  BuU  Calf  under  six  months: 
First  premium  to  y.  Barber,  Decatur • 


ALDBRNET  COWS  AND  HEIFBRS. 

Best  Cow  orer  four  years: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  **  Belle  of  Fannington  " $ 

Seoondpremium  to  y.  Barber,  Decatur,  **Butfceroup" 

Best  Cow  oyer  three  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  *'  LaUche  " ! 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hertford,  Conn.,  <' Kitty  Ughtfoot " 

Best  Heifer  over  two  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  "Emma  2d" ! 

Second  premium  to  H.  J.  Cox,  Tamaroa,  ** Buttercup" 

Beet  Heifer  over  one  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  "Mayflower" ! 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  C.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  "Oapriceid" 

Best  Heifbr  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Ci  Colt)  Hartford,  Conn.,  "  Kitty  Lightfoot  Sd  " ! 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months : 

Furst  premium  to  H.  J.  Oox,  Ttoiaroo,  "yictoria" 

Awarding  CommiUe^, — James  Wadsworth,  Chicago;  Jos.  Skeayington,  Albion;  Aiuel  . 
Gould,  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  PariL 

LOT  ei— ATBSHIRBS. ; 

Best  Bull  over  four  years : 
First  premium  to  J.  A.  l£alone,  Sparta^  "Pattie" $1 

Best  Bull  three  and  under  four: 
First  premium  to  W.  a  King,  Kinneapolis,  Minn.,  "Bob  Boy" i 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year: 
First  premium  to  W.  &  King,  MinneH^lis,  Minn.,  "Canuck" 1 

Best  Cow  over  four  years : 

Firstpremiumto  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  *<  Bonnie  Doon" 1 

Second  premium  to  W.  a  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Winnie" : 

Best  Heifor  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  W.  a  King,  MinneHK>lis,  Minn.,  "Lady  Ayr  id  " 1 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King^  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "  Sweet  Rose  " ] 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  W.  a  King,  MinneH^lis,  Minn.,  "Niobe", j 

SecondpremiumtoW.  a  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Cairie" • •••   1 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months: 
Ilrst  premium  to  W.  a  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Bonnie  Doon  8d".. : 

Awarding  OommiUee, — Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele^s Mills ;  T.  A.  Appc 
son,  ^tna;  James  H.  Scott,  St  Clair  county;  Charles  Musson,  South  Pass. 
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LOT  7— MIIiCH  COW& 

Be«t  IGlch  Cow  of  any  breed: 

Vint  premium  to  C.  S.  Butler,  PftyBon,  **NeUid" |80 

AiMordrng  OfmaniUee, — ^Hoaes  Dean,  Sycamore;  Thos.  A.  Apperson,  ^tna;  Jamea  H.  Soott, 
fit.  Glair  coonty;  Gharlee  Musson,  South  Paae;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills. 

LOT  8.--6RADES  AND  CBOSSES. 

Beet  Oow  three  years  or  oyer: 

lIzstpremiimitoG.  S.  Batler,  Payson,  "Pinkey" $15 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Norton,  Bichnew,  **Laiira" 10 

Beat  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Norton,  BichTiew 15 

Second  premium  to  0.  S.  Butler,  Payson,  **Dai8y" 10 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two: 

Pint  premium  to  Jo.  Ghom,  Towanda,  "Oynthia** 15 

Second  premium  to  H.  J.  Gox,  Tamaroa 10 

Best  Heifer  Galf  one  year : 

First  premium  to  Ja  Ghom,  Towanda, '^ora" 10 

Second  premium  to  Jo.  Ghom,  Towanda,  "Mary" 5 

Awardinff  OommUUe, — ^Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;    Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;    Gharlee 
Hssson,  South  Pass;  J.  T.  Whelpley,  South  Pass;  T.  A.  Apperson,  u£tna, 

LOT  9— FAT  GATTLE  OF  ANY  BBEED. 
Best  hi  Bullock  four  years  and  over: 
Fint  premium  to  T.  G.  Funk,  Heyworth |20 

AwanBng  OammUUe, — Qeorge  W.  Funk,  McLean;   Charles  Musson,  South  Pass;   B.  0. 
Wtrd,  Tower  Hill;  Thos.  A.  Apperson,  JBtna;  S.  W.  Trae,  Mattoon. 

LOT  10— WOBK  OXEN  AND  STEEBS. 
No  awards  were  made  in  this  lot 

LOT  11— HEBDS— OPEN  TO  ALL  BBEEDS. 

Best  Bull  and  B^ve  Cows,  or  Heifers,  one  year  and  upward,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or 
previously  existing  firm: 

Fint  premium  to  Wm.  S  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  *K)ld  Sam"  and  five  Gows $100 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  '*Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster"  and  five 
Cows 50 

Best  five  head  of  Galves,  male  and  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  individual  or 
previously  existing  firm: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown. 50 

8eeond  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio 25 

Aitardmg  Committee,— Junes  Gidnes,  Bidge  Farm;  Wm.  Watson,  Hillsboro,  Oregon;  John 
^^vuungham,  Salem;  Dr.  G.  Sprague,  DesMoines,  Iowa;  Wm.  L.  Barton,  Kankakee. 

LOT  IS— HEBDS  FBOM  ONE  BULL— OPEN  TO  ALL  BBEEDS. 

Best  five  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownerahip,  the  get  of  one  Bull; 
the  sire  to  be  shown  with  the  herd,  and  considered  in  making  the  award: 
First  premium  to  J.  H.  Piclcrell,  Harristown,  *3aron  Booth  of  Lancaster"  and  five 

Calves 1100 

flccond  premium  to  Jo.  Ghom,  Towanda,  **Gounselor"  and  five  Galves 50 
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Best  Oow,  shown  with  two  of  her  Gftl^es: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Hairistowii,  *'Lonsa  Vitbf^  and  Calvet •  .$li 

Second  promiiim  to  J.  0.  Tajlor  k  Bon,  Decatur,  "Louan  20th"  and  (Mwm I 

Awar^Snff  OommUiee,^^n.  W.  True,  llattoon;  H  J.  FerguBon,  Mattoon;   Philnndor  Oo«l 
Bone  Qap;  George  W.  Funk,  McLean;  Thoa.  A.  Appenon,  iBtn*;  Lonis  WeUa,  Dn  Qaoua. 

LOT  lS--SWEJBPSTAKEa 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  anj  age : 

First  premium  to  Gus.  Sliropshire,  Paris,  Ey.,  "Fanny  Forrester'^ $1( 

Second  premium  to  S.  Dunlap,  Jacksonyille,  **Boxy" I 

B#Bt  Bull  of  any  age: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  **Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster" 1< 

Second  premium  to  W.  8.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Old  Sam'' I 

AvHMteBnff  OommiUee.— John  Landrigan,  Albion;   Samuel  Hess,  Vienna;   S.  J.  Moore,  Di 
Quoin;  A.  J.  Kuykendall,  Vienna;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign. 


CLASS  B— HORSES,  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

» 

Emort  Cobb,  SvperinimdmU, 
LOT  14— HORSES— THOROUGHBREDa 

BtAUAOm, 

Best  Stallion  four  years  and  Oftr: 

First  premium  to  G.  Twyford  k  Sons,  Tolono,  **DoswelL" $| 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "  Creig^ton." S 

Best  Stallion  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  J.  E.  Rsardon,  Shawneetown,  "Woodford." 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  "  Sam  Brady." 

Best  Stallion  Colt  oyer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  G.  W.  Waters,  Glendale,  "Bob  Lamar." 

Second  premium  to  0.  Twyford  k  Sons,  Tolono,  "  Dosweil,  Jr." 

Best  Stallion  Colt  orer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  "  Charley  Geary." ...•• 

Second  premium  to  G.  R.  Marble,  Benton,  "  Logan.". 


Best  Brood  Mare  four  years  or  of«r: 

First  premium  to  G.  W.  Waters,  Glendale,  "  Fille  de  Goie." p 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  «*Cinderilla." j 

Best  Filly  over  three  years  and  under  four: 
First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  ChampMgn,  "Lisiy  Visk," ! 

Best  Filly  over  two  years  and  under  three: 

Fust  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana I 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Ooh: 

First  premhun  to  0.  Twyford  ft  Sons,  Tolono,  **El]a." 

Second  premium  to  G.  B.  Marble,  Benton • 

AwnrcRng  Oammittee.'^Johii  Landrigan,  Albion;  J.  T.  Irish,  Venice;  A.  B.  Davi^  Kaal 
kee;  Anthony  Steele^  Steele's  Mills;  H.  Sodowsky,  Indianola. 
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LOT  16— BOADSTEB& 

STALUONfl. 

Bmt  Stallion  four  jeara  and  over: 

Fini  premium  to  S.  B.  Oarpenter,  Tolono^  **  Vambmo  Selipm.'* ISO 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Upton,  Odin «•  •. iO 

Beit  Stallion  oyer  three  yean  and  under  £9ur:  * 

First  premium  to  Qeo.  P.  DmSy  Bloomington,  "Haroa". . . , •  •  20 

Second  premium  to  S.  K  Carpenter,  Tolono •••..,.* # 10 

Bast  Stallion  oyer  two  jean  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  J.  T.  Oass,  Bloomington,  "Babj." tO 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  F.  Dayis,  Bloomington,  "  Midnighi.** 10 

Best  Stallion  oyer  one  year  and  under  two: 

Rrst premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign,  ** Bamton." »•....  dO 

Second  premium  to  G.  W.  Allen,  Murphysboro,  **  Dan  Biee." 10 

Best  Horse  Colt  under  one  year: 

Krst  premium  to  John  MoConnell,  Bix,  *<  Pat " 15 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  *' Bill'' 10 


Best  ICare  four  yean  or  oyer: 

First  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono^  "In&ojt  *' |S5 

Second  premium  to  Truman  King,  Bu  Quoin SO 

BestlCare  oyer  three  yean  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  P.  Dayis,  Bloomington,  <*  Lillie  Von  " .«....•..  15 

Second  premium  to  J.  S.  Keckley,  Bloomington,  ** Katie  Putnam".  ..«• 10 

Beet  Filly  oyer  two  yean  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  **Jenaie  '* 15 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadswortb,  Chicago  . .  •  •  • • 10 

Best  nUy  oyer  one  year  and  under  two: 
First  premiom  to  Humphry  Cruz,  DeSoto,  "  Kelly  '* 15 

Beet  Mate  Colt  under  one  year: 
First  premium  to  Thomas  Bradford,  Macedonia • .  •  • 15 

AwB^nff  OomnnUee.—S.  G.  Egbert,  Metamora;  E.  B.  Harlan,  Springfield;  W.  H.  Buasell, 
Ontralia;  H.  Baboock,  Ouarga;  S.  D.  Dole,  Mattoon.  Mr.  White,  Decatur,  subatituted  for 
Ifr.  Russell,  after  passing  upon  two-yeaivold  Stallions. 

LOT  le— HORSES  OF  ALL  WOREL 

8T1IIJ0VB. 

Best  Stallion  oyer  four  yean : 

First  premium  to  C.  A.  Johnson,  Macedonia,  "Lexington  " $80 

Second  premium  to  J.  W.  Heaton,  Reynoldsburg SO 

Beit  Stallion  Colt  oyer  three  yean  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Matthew  tfoMillion,  Sparta,  "JohnBaker** SO 

Second  prominm  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  oyer  two  yean  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  John  Murphy,  Frankfort ..^ SO 

Second  premium  to  Osborn  Kenhner,  Bloomington,  *'  Gip  " 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  oyer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Honse^Du  Quoin ' 15 

Second  pnaiuBi  to  Wm,  Hangate,-Maoedonia • 10 
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Beat  Brood  Hare  over  four  yean: 

First  premium  to  Wilej  Buckles,  Champaign,  **  Jenny  Lind  " ftl 

Second  premium  to  Wdl  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Julia" II 

Best  Filly  over  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  John  Phelps,  Golconda,  " Mayflower  " •••  S( 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Moore,  Benton,  **Mollie  " 1( 

Best  Filly  over  two  years  and  under  three: 
First  premium  to  £.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Idol" fC 

Best  Filly  orer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  S.  Nance,  Benton • •••M 

Second  premium  to  W.  A.  Boat,  DeSoto. ••..••  IC 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt: 
First  premium  to  C.  A.  Johnson,  Macedonia 18 

Best  Sucking  Horse  Colt: 

First  premium  to  George  Elliott,  Harristown tQ 

.  Second  premium  to  Jas.  Lancaster,  Elkyille • • IC 

AwanSng  C7ommt/(«e.— Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;  Bruno  Ganael,  Hyde  Park;  O.  W« 
Smith,  Christian  county. 

LOT  17— DRAFT  HORSES. 

STiJXioira. 
Best  Stallion  over  four  years: 

First  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton,  "Dukede  Chartres" $S0 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton,  "Denmark" ••  80 

Beat  Stallion  Colt  over  three  yeara  and  under  four: 

Firat  premium  to  John  Murray,  Bloomlngton,  " Tom  Napoleon ".••• fO 

Second  premium  to  N.  M.  Jonea,  Towanda,  "  Sampson  " 10 

Beat  Stallion  Colt  over  two  yeara  and  under  three: 

Firat  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Normal" SO 

Second  premium  to  John  C.  Ramaey,  Onarga,  "  Bonaparte  " 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  one  year  and  under  two : 
Firat  premium  to  K  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Model" SO 

Best  Stallion  Colt  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  £.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Bob  Ridley" IS 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  k  Co.,  Normal,  "  Welcome  " 10 


Best  Brood  Mare  over  four  yeara : 

First  premium  to  £.  Dillon&Co.,  Normal,  **Lady  Hattie" SS 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton,  "Iowa" 1ft 

Best  Filly  over  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  toE.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Lucy" SO 

Second  premium  to  Eli  Beckley,  Coulterville,  * 'Kate" 10 

Best  Filly  over  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  £.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Rosa  Bonheur" SO 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  do..  Normal,  **Theresa" 10 

Beat  Filly  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

Firat  premium  to  E.  DiHon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Ida"  SO 

Second  premium  to  Saml.  L.  Boydt  Tilden,  "Sal" ••..•••••• ••  10 
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Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt : 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Luretta" * |20 

Secoynd  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Nonnal,  "Belle  of  Normal" 10 

Best  span  for  draft  without  regard  to  sex,  to  be  tested  in  harness : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton 20 

Second  premium  to  Russ,  McCourtie  A  Slattery,  Onarga,  "Chartres"  and  "Grey  Duke". .  10 

AwarcSnff  Commt«w.— John  Virgin,  Fairbury;  P.  S.  Crawford,  McHenry;  George  W.  Black, 
Sonora. 

LOT  18— SADDLE  HORSES. 

Best  Saddle  Stallion  over  four  years: 

First  premium  to  J.  W.  Heaton,  Reynoldsburg $20 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  **Creighton*' 10 

Best  Saddle  Stallion  under  four  yeare : 

First  premium  to  John  Quinn,  Mt.  Vernon 80 

Second  premium  to  Clem  Bundy,  Raleigh 10 

Best  Saddle  Mare  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  J.  R.  Scott,  Champaign 20 

Second  premium  to  Humphrey  Cruz,  De  Soto,  "Fanny"    10 

Best  Saddle  Crelding  over  four  years: 

first  premium  to  John  A.  Cart,  Bloomington 20 

Second  premium  to  W.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Dixie" ? 10 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  under  four  years : 
First  premium  to  J.  W.  Heaton,  Reynoldsburg 20 

Awarding  Commiiiee, — George  W.  Black,  Sonora;  Joseph  Chorn,  Towanda;   W.  P.  Keady, 
Kaakakee;  G.  Smith,  Davenport,  Iowa;  S.  W.  Egbert,  Metamora. 

LOT  19-.-CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Best  pair  of  Carriage  Mares,  to  be  shown  in  harness : 

First  premium  to  W.  M,  Tipton,  Odin,  "  Minnie  "  >nd  "Julia  " $60 

Second  premium  to  M.  Moore,  Wilbanks 25 

Best  pair  of  Carriage  Geldings,  to  be  shown  in  harness: 

First  premium  to  J.  W.  McDonald,  Carbondale 60 

Second  premium  to  W.  B.  Taylor,  Randolph  county 25 

Best  Buggy  Mare  or  Gelding: 

First  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono -• 25 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 15 

Awmling  Committee. — S.  Harkey,  Hillsboro;  S.  D.  Dole,  Mattoon;  M.  C.  Crawford,  Jones- 
boro;  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono;  H.  N.  Champlin,  Kaneville. 


LOT  20— GENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  HORSES. 

Best  pair  Mares,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test :    * 

First  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono $75 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington 50 

Best  pair  of  Geldings,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  W.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Pilot"  and  "Dinah" 75 

'  Second  premium  to  R.  McCart,  Bloomington 50 
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Best  single  SuJlion,  to  be  shown  in  liamess,  stjrle  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  Oeo.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington llOO 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix 50 

Best  single  Mare,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  G.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono,  **  Gipsy  ** 76 

Second  premium  to  O.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington 50 

Best  Gelding,  to  be  shown  in  hamesa,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  Philip  Minzer,  Gentralia 50 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  M.  Tipton,  0dm,  "PUot" 25 

Awarding  ConuniUee, — ^W.  H.  Hawkins,  Aurora;  A.  E  Davis,  Kankakee;  John  Landrigan, 
Albion;  J.  H.  Spears,  Tallula. 

LOT  21— SWEEPSTAKES— Opbn  to  All. 

Best  Stallion  and  five  of  his  Colts,  of  any  age,  in  harness  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  owner: 

First  premium  to  G.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington,  "  Mambrino  Prince  '* $100 

Second  premium  to  C.  A.  Johnson,  Macedonia 50 

Best  Mare  with  two  of  her  Colts,  to  be  shown  by  the  bridle: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign 75 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  **  Cinderilla  *' 50 

Best  Stallion  of  any  age  or  breed,  to  bridle: 

First  premium  tonT.  G.  Lycan,  Paris 100 

Seeond  premium  to  John  Murphy,  Frankfort 50 

Best  Mare  of  any  age  or  breed,  to  bridle: 

Firstppemium  to  Wm.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Minnie" 100 

Second  premium  to  G.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington 60 

Awarding  OommUUe.—J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown;  M.  C.  Kell,  Centralia;  H.  B.  Plant,  Du- 
Quoin ;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton. 

LOT  22— JACKS,  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

Best  Jack  three  years  or  over: 

Fu«t  premium  to  Eli  Beckley,  Coulterville,  "Warrior" .|J5 

Second  premium  to  John  Wilbanks,  Mt.  Vernon,  **  Vasca  " 1^ 

Best  Jack  two  years  and  under  three : 
First  premium  to  Robert  Ramsey,  Ayers*  Point,  "John  " *• ^ 

Best  Jack  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  Robert  Ramsey,  Ayers'  Point,  "  Sam  " ^ 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Mills,  Salem .* 1^ 

Best  Jack  sucking  Colt: 
Second  premium  to  R.  C.  Jones,  Tamaroa ^ 

Best  Jennet  three  years  or  over: 

First  premium  to  E.  C.Mills,  Salem  ^ 

Second  premium  to  Robert  Ramaey,  Ayers*  Point,  "  Betty  " W 

Best  span  of  Mules,  to  be  tested  by  draft: 

First  premium  to  John  McConnell,  Dix,  "Lucy"  and  "Sam" *0 

Second  premium  to  John  Willbanks,  Mt.  Verhon 1^ 

Best  three  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  John  Wilbanks,  Mt.  Vernon,  "  Sally  " 1* 

Second  premium  to  E.  fl.  Dickens,  Salem W 
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Best  two  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  Jackson,  Du  Quoin $16 

Second  premium  to  Goodall  &  Campbell,  Marion 10 

Best  one  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Stine,  Du  Quoin , 15 

Second  premium  to  John  McLaughlin,  Goulterrille,  "  Luce  " 10 

Best  sucking  Mule : 

First  premium  to  Wm,  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 11 

Second  premium  to  John  Willbanks,  Mt  Vernon 5 

Awarding  CommiUee.— Ansel  A.  Gould,    Albion;  C.    H.   Dolton,   Dolton  Stotion;  B.   B. 
Vance,  v  andalia. 

LOT  28— SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  JACKS. 

Best  Jack  of  any  age,  shown  with  not  less  than  three  Mules  of  his  get: 
Premiom  to  Goodall  k  Campbell,  Marion $100 


CLASS  0— SHEEP. 

Jakbs  Hxrrinoton,   SvperifUmdeni. 

LOT  24— LONG  WOOLED. 
Best  Ram  over  two  years : 

First  premiimi  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield $16 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 10 

Best  Ram  over  one  and  under  two  years :  i 

First  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 16 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 10 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Edward  Hes,  Springfield 10 

Second  premium  to  R.  C.  Allen,  Harristown 6 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe«  over  two  years : 

First  premium  to  Edward  Hes,  Springfield 16 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn *. 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield 15 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

^  First  premium  to  R.  C.  Allen,  Harristown 1<^ 

Awm^  Committu, — Graham  Lee,  Hamlet;  John  Tyrnbull,  Elmira;  J.  Burwell,  Minier. 

LOT  26— MIDDLE-WOOLED,  SOUTHDOWN,  ETC. 

Best  Ram  over  two  years: 

First  premium  t»  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario $16 

Second  premium  to  J.  O'Bannon,  Eminence,  Ey •  • 10 

Best  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  J.  O'Bannon,  Eminence,  Ky . 15 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario 10 
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Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown %\ 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Tome,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

Beat  pen  of  three  Ewes  OTer  two  years: 

First  premium  to  J.  O^Bannon,  Eminence,  Ky 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown 

Second  premium  to  J.  O'Bannon,  Eminence,  Ey 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario • 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown 

Awardmff  ComrmUee^-^Elwia  Tinsley,  Geneva;  W.  P.  Sykes,  Monmouth;   S.  J.  Hugh) 
Meriden. 

LOT  26— MEBINOS. 

(Bred  for  fineness  of  wool  and  weight  of  fleece.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton,  •'Matchless'* $1 

Second  premium  to  Oharles  Kelley,  Wheaton 1 

Best  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 1 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 1 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 1 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  WaynesTille 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton i 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 1 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 1 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 1 

Best  pen  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton ,« 1 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton , 1 

Awar^Rng  (MummUee, — A.  Harman,  Anna;  D.  W.  Lyerly,  Anna;  E.D.  Rose,  Pittsfield* 

LOT  27— MERmOS. 

(Bred  for  weight  of  fleece  and  weight  of  carcass.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton * %\ 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton v . . .  1 

Beet  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton !< 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville • li 
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Best  Bam  Lunb  under  one  year: 

fint  premimn  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton $10 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  WayneBville 5 

Best  pen  three  Ewee  over  two  years : 

Tint  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton r 16 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton 10 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton 10 

Best  pen  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 16 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton 10 

Awarding  CmrmwHee, — Reese  Osbom,   Pinckneyville ;    David  Schanafeldt,  Salem;   S.  E. 
Stephenson,  Salem;  E.  D.  Rose,  Pittsfield;  E.  Tinsley,  Geneva. 

LOT  28— CROSSES  OF  ANY  BREEDS. 

Beat  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario $10 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 6 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Second  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Second  premium  to  A«  Harrison,  Bloomington 5 

Awarding  Committee. — Graham  Lee,  Hamlet;   John  TumbuU,  Elmira;  John  Burwell,  Mi- 
nier. 

LOT  29— FAT  SHEEP. 
Best  three  Fat  Sheep  over  two  years : 

Premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown |10 

Best  three  Fat  Sheep  under  two  years: 

Premium  to  George  Elliott,  Harristown 10 

Awarding   CtmmiitUe, — Graham  Lee,   Hamlet;    John  Tumbull,   Elmira;    John  Burwell, 
Minier. 

LOT  80— SWEEPSTAKES. 

(Open  to  all  Fine-wooled  Sheep.) 

Beit  lot  of  Sheep  of  any  age,  not  less  than  one  Ram  and  nine  Ewes: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton $60 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 80 

Awarding  CammitUe. — N.  H.  Jones,  Towanda;  D.  W.  Lyerly,  Anna;  Reese  Osbom,  Pinck- 
Deyrille. 

LOT  81— SWEEPSTAKES. 

(Open  to  all  mutton  breeds) 

Bsst  lot  of  Sheep  of  any  age,  not  less  than  one  Ram  and  nine  Ewes: 

FliBt  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn $50 

Second  premium  to  Edward  Jl^,  Springfield 80 
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Aumrding  CbmmOtet.— Reese  Otborn,  Pinckneyrille;  Darid  SchantftMt,  Sden;  S.  I.  BM- 
phenaon,  Salem;  E.  Tinsley,  Geaeva;  W.  P.  Sykea,  Monmoath. 


CLASS  D^SWINE. 

D.  W.  ViTTUM,  Jr.,  Supeiintendent. 

LOT  8S— BERKSHIRES. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Jesse  Clojd,  Champaign. |tO 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  HarristowA 16 

Best  Boar  one  jear  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  J.  G.  Loose,  Springfield SO 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clarl^  Onarga ...••• IS 

Best  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Jesse  Gloyd,  Champaign 11 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  J.  Brown,  Decatur • 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario • 10 

Second  premium  to  J«  G.  Loose,  Springfield 6 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Crowder  Bros.,  Springfield,  ^*Kate,* SO 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Piclu^ll,  Harristown 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Crowder  Bros.,  Springfield,  "^Lady  Crary** 20 

Second  premium  to  Jesse  Cloyd,  Champaign 1( 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Second  premium  to  Crowder  Bros.,  Springfield,  '^Fashion'* 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oskawa,  Ontario 10 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Rose  £.  Snoad«  Joliet i 

Best  Sow,  with  litter  of  her  pigs,(  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months : 

Premium  to  Jesse  Cloyd 80 

Best  Sow,  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  throe  and  under  six  months: 
Premium  to  H.  S.  Manon,  Decatur 80 

Awarding  CommiUee. — W.  S.  Maus,  Peliin;  E.  Burnes;  Horace  Bradley,  Davenport,  lowi; 
Wm.  H.  Green,  Cairo. 

LOT  Sa— CHESTER  WHITES. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet ISO 

Second  premium  to  N.  X.  Jones,  Normal If 

Best  Boar  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  A.  L.  Dimmick,  Frankfort - 80 

Second  premium  to  K.  N.  Jones,  Normal • a .  K 
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Bett  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  jear:  ' 

¥int  premium  to  Gharles'Page,  Du  Quoin .$15 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 10 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 6 

Best  sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal. 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 16 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two: 

first  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet. 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 15 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 15 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 10 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  Pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months: 
Premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield ^ 20 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  Pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  and  under  six  months: 
Premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 20 

Awarding  CcmmUtee. — ^Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;   Thomas  J.  Crowder,  Springfield;  A.  B. 
Bolit,  Canton;  Jesse  Cloyd,  Champaign;  Wm.  J.  Brown,  Decatur. 

LOT  84— POLAND-CHINA. 

Best  Boar  two  fears  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston $20 

Seeond  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 15 

Bett  Boar  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 20 

Second  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 15 

Best  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  A.  Harrison,  Bloomington » 15 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  Ayers,  Moweaqua 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  S.  D.  Mitchell,  Clinton 10 

Second  premium  to  S.  E.  Arnold,  Clinton * 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 20 

SsGood  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two: 

Tirst  premium  to  Dillon  k  Co.,  Normal ^ 

Second  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston ; 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 15 

BscondpremiumtoDillon  ft  Co.,  Normal *  10 
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Best  Sow  under  six  months :  4 

First  premium  to  Dillon  k  Co.,  Norm&l |10 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  Ayers,  Moweaqua 5 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  fiye,  under  three  months : 

Premium  to  A.  Harrison,  BloOmington 20 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  and  under  six: 
Premium  to  Dillon  k  Co.,  Normal , 20 

Awccnkng  OommiUee, — ^A.  B.  Hulit,  Canton;  W.  H.  Grinnell,  Kankakee;  Horace  Bradler, 
Davenport,  Iowa ;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton. 

LOT  86--SUFFOLKS,  CHINA,   ESSEX  AND  OTHER  SMALL  BREEDS. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point « |20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet U 

Best  Boar  one  year  and  under  two: 
First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point SO 

Best  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 
First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point 10 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet SO 

Second  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point 80 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 15 

Best  Sow  under  six  months ; 

First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point 10 

Awarding  ComnUUse. — ^A  B.  Hulit,  Canton;  Geo.  Elliott,  Harristown;  W.  H.  Grinnell, 
Kankakee ;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton ;  Horace  Bradley,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

LOT  86— ALL  LARGE   BREEDS,    MORGAN  COUNTY   WHITES  AND  CROSSES.  EX- 
CEPT BERKSHIRES,  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINA. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over : 

First  premium  to  T.  P.  Harrison,  Du  Quoin |S0 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga. . . 10 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 6 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 20 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 1ft 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet.  . . . .' 15 

Best  Sow  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 10 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga. ^ § 
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Awrdmg   CommHieM, — ^A.  B.  Hulit,  Canton;  Geo,  Elliott,  Harristown;  Horace  Bradley, 
Dareoport,  Iowa;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton;  W.  H.  Grinnell,  Kankakee. 

LOT  87--SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Boar  and  three  Sows  of  any  age : 
First  premium  to  Shepard  &  Alexander,  Charleston $50 

Best  Boar  of  any  age  or  breed: 
First  premium  to  Shepard  &  Alexander,  Charleston 26 

Best  Sow  of  any  age  or  breed: 
First  premium  to  Charlea  Snoad,  Joliet 26 

Awarding  CommiUee. — A.  M.  Fauley,  UrbaDa;  Geo.  W.  Hileman,  Du  Quoin;  Philip  C.  0 
Ph)rartz,  Da  Quoin. 


CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

James  Herrington,    BuptrintendnU, 

LOT  88— CfflCKENS. 
Best  trio  Light  Brahmas : 

Rrst  premium  to  L.  E.  Scofield,  Freeport. ^ 

Becoud  premium  to  B.  Sprague,  Du  Quoin ', 2 

Best  trio  Dark  Brahmas : 

First  premium  to  C.  S  (xerman,  Springfield 4 

tieoond  premium  to  S.  Schwartz,  Elkville 2 

Best  trio  BulT  Cochins : 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Second  premium  to  C.  S.  (German,  Springfield 2 

Best  trio  Black  Cochins: 
First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

^est  trio  Gray  Dorkings : 

First  premium  to  J.  Q.  A  Floyd,  Springfield 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Best  trio  White  Dorkings: 
First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Best  trio  Dominiques: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Best  trio  Black  Spanish: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield 4 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 2 

Best  trio  White  Leghorns : 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Best  trio  Golden  Spangled  Ham  burgs: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler • 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.Turner,  Butler % 
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Best  trio  F^ilver  Spangled  Hamburgs : 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler ••• 

Best  trio  White-crested  Black  Polands: 

First  premium  to  A.  B.  Shaw,  Franklin ••• 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Best  trio  Silver  Spangled  Polands: 

First  premium  to  0.  S.  German,  Springfield 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler •• 

Best  trio  Black-breasted  Red  Game: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Best  trio  Creve  Goeurs : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield 

Best  trio  Houdans: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 

Best  trio  Bantams  of  any  kind  : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield 

Second  premium  to  David  Wright,  Du Quoin. ..,. 

Best  trio  Guinea  Fowls: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Awarding  Committee.^L.  Z.  Farwell,  Freeport;  Dr.  0.  R.  Smith,  Grayville;  L.  EL  Scofiel 
Freeport;  Thomas  Lewis,  Springfield. 

LOT  S9— TURKEYS,  GKESE  AND  DUCKa 

\    Best  pair  Bronze  Turkeys: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield | 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Fauley,  Urbana 

Best  pair  White  Turkeys : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield , .♦.,.•. 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler  .... .•... , 

Best  pair  Bremen  Geese: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Second  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield , j 

Best  pair  China  (common)  Geese: 

First  premium  to  Alvin  Bowlin,  Du  Quoin ^ 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler J 

Best  pair  Aylesbury  Ducks : 

First  premium  to  A.  M..  Fauley,  Urbana ..  i 

Second  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield ] 

Best  pair  Rouen  Ducks: 
First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler , i 

Best  pair  Cayuga  Ducks: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield • i 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler ,...,  % 
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Best  pair  Musootj  Ducks : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield $4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

bst  pair  Mallard  Ducks : 
First  premium  to  Wm.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 4 

felt  trio  Pheasants: 
Premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

tMt  collection  of  Poultry  of  all  kinds — pure  breeds : 
Premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield ; 10 

btt  collection  of  Poultry  of  all  kinds — ^mixed  breeds: 
Premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 10 

lert  and  largest  collection  of  Chickens: 
Premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 10 

AwmBng  Committee,^ L,  Z.  Fanrell,  Freeport;  Dr.  G.  R.  Smith,  Grayville;  L.  K.  Scofield, 
neport;  Thomas  Lewis,  Springfield. 


CLASS  R— MECHANIC  ARTS. 

SECTION  L 

M.  0.  GoLTRA,  SvperintmdenL 

LOT  40— LIGHT  MACHINES  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

M  Tenoning  Machine : 

P^iom  to  T.  S.  Brooks,  Tork Silver  medal. 

■t  Wood  Sawing  Machine: 

P^iom  to  Harrison  &  Co.,  BeUeville •. Silver  medal. 

*DogPo*€r: 

FVaniom  to  W.  P.  Emmert,  Freeport Silver  medal . 

K  Smut  Machine: 

P^mium  to  Valentine  Weismantel,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

i^nrding   ConumUee. — C.   0.   Burroughs,  Decatur;   S.  M.  Warner,   Centralia;  Wm.  E. 
kitn,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

LOT  41— STOVES,  CASTINGS  AND  WORKED  METALS. 

*  Cooking  Stove  for  Wood: 
Premium  to  A.  McCreery  &  Son,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

A  Cooking  Stove  for  Coal : 

^iom  to  J.  Bondinot,  Tamaroa Silver  medal . 

t Heating  Stove  for  Coal: 

^iom  to  Gushing  Heating  Co.,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

ilsy  of  Copper  Ware: 

Rmhmi  to  A.  McCreery  &  Son,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

I  Lamp  for  Kerosene: 

Nnium  to  Moore  k  O'Donald,  Clinton Silver  medal . 


Best  Fruit  Dryer: 

Premium  to  Israel  Koagland,  Makanda Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Mechanical  Tools  and  Cutlery: 

Premium  to  Henry  Opp,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Awirdlng  CnmmiUee. — James  M.   Thomas,   Wyoming;   S.  D.  Groodall,  Du  Quoin;  S.  K- 
Toung,  Jacksonville. 

LOT  42— VEHICLES  AND  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Best  display  of  Bugsies :  , 

Premium  to  Heinzelman  &  Bros.,  Belleville ^10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Two-horse  Carriage : 

Premium  to  Heinzelman  &  Bros.,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Top  Buggy: 
Premium  to  J.  W  Ludwig,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Open  Buggy: 
Premium  to  H.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Sulky: 

Premium  to  H.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Belleville ! Silver  medal. 

Bent  Washboard,  Illinois  manufacture: 

Premium  to  J.  S.  Crum.  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  twelve  Brooms,  Illinois  manufacture: 
Premium  to  Maston  k  Peck  Bros.,  6.  C.  Smith,  Agent,  Du  Quoin  .   Silver  medal- 

Best  Churn,  Dlinois  manufacture: 
Premium  to  W.  P.  Emmert,  Freeport Silver  medal. 

Best  Portable  Heater: 

Premium  to  Ousbing  Heater  Co.,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  Washing  Machine: 

Premium  to  D.  J.  True,  Kankakee Silver  medsl. 

Best  Wringer: 

Premium  to  Ju.stus  Smith,  St.  Louis Silver  medal. 

Awarding    CommiUee, — W.   C.   Brooks;   N.  C.  Terrill;  J.  E.  Garside;  H.  F.  Aspinwall; 
Wm.  G.  Ross;  T.  L.  Sexton. 

LOT  48— MANUFACTURES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

Best  display  of  Pottery  Wares: 
Premium  to  C.  &  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Anna Silver  medal. 

Best  Carriage  Harness: 
Premium  to  Joseph  Bastion,  Murphysboro , |10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Gentleman's  Saddle: 

Premium  to  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton ...••.......•• Silver  medal. 

Best  Lady's  Saddle: 

Premium  to  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton Silver  medal. 

Best  s[>ecimen  Roofing  Material : 
Premium  to  Chicago  Elastic  Stone  Roofing  Co , Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Surgical  and  Dental  Instruments : 
Pi^inium  to  H  N.  Durham,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 
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Best  Artificial  Limbs : 
Premium  to  Lewis  Lockwood,  St  Louis Silver  medal. 

Best  Fruit  Crates  and  Packages: 
Premium  to  Hadley  k  Orowder,  Carbondale Silver  medal. 

Awrding  Committee. — H.  F.   Gerauld,  Vandalia;  Jno.  D.   Cope,  Salem;  J.  N.  Strong, 
Ashley;  Paul  Frick,  Jonesboro;  Thomas  Hobbs,  Joliet 


CLASS  F.— ENGINES,  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

SECTION  i. 
Gborgs  Edmunds,  Jr.,  SnperinienderU, 

LOT  44--ENGINES  AND  MACHINERY. 

Best  Portable  Farm  Steam  Engine: 
Premium  to  Harrison  k  Co.,  Belleville , $20  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Garden  Engine : 
Premium  to  W.  H.  Hiner  k  Co.,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis Silver  medal. 

Best  Windmill  and  Pump  for  farm  purposes: 
Premium  to  Thos.  C.  Little  k  Co.,  Dixon $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Pomp  for  wells: 
Premium  to  Sam'l  Young,  Jacksonville Silver  medal. 

Best  Water  Elevator  other  than  Pump: 
Premium  to  J.  D.  Tucker,  East  Paw  Paw Silver  medal . 

Best  Portable  Grist  Mill  for  farm  use: 
Premium  to  Porter  &  Mason,  Ottawa $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Machine  for  opening  Ditch  for  Tile: 
Premium  to  Clark  k  Gleason,  St.  Louis $80  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Machine  for  making  open  Ditch : 
Premium  to  D.  Harmon,  Mattoon $20  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  one  hundred  assorted  Drain  Tile: 
Premium  to  Geo.  Childs,  Anna Silver  medal . 

Best  Lnplement  for  cutting  up  Com  Stalks,  etc.,  and  other  rubbish,  lying  on  the  field,  into 
suitable  lengths  to  be  plowed  under : 
Premium  to  Princeton  Manufacturing  Co,,  Princeton $10  and  Sirer  medal. 

Best  Horse  Hay  Fork: 
Premium  to  A.  J.  Nellis,  Pittsburgh. Silver  medal . 

Best  Hay  Pitching  Machine: 
Premlom  to  Porter  k  Ma.son,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  Fanning  Mill : 
Premium  to  J.  L.  Runks,  Nashville Silver  medal. 

Best  Power  Com  Sheller: 
Premium  to  Joliet  Manufacturing  Co.,  Joliet  • .Silver  medal . 

Best  Hand  Corn  Sheller: 
Premiimi  to  Sandwich  Masufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich Silver  medal. 
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Beet  Hay  and  Straw  Gutter: 
Premium  to  Stewart  &  Needham,  St.  Louis Silver  medal . 

Best  Cattle  Pump: 
Premium  to  Marsh  Bros.,  Carbondale SlWer  medal. 

Best  Stump  Puller: 

Premium  to  Stewart  &  Needham $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Grub  Puller: 
Premium  to  Stewart  k  Needham $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Road  Making  Machine  and  Grader: 
Premiimi  to  Preseott,  Edwards  k  Co.,  Chicago $20  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Road  Scraper: 
Premium  to  Decatur  Agricultural  Works,  Decatur. •••  ...•••••  .Silver  medal . 

Best  Steaming  Apparatus  for  Cooking  Food  for  Stock: 
Premium  to  H.  N.  Fezler,  Anderson  Universal  Steamer,  Eewanee  . .  .$10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Gate  for  Faim  use: 
Premium  to  John  Lee  &  Son,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Best  Portable  Fence: 
Premium  to  A.  C.  Gilmore,  Centralia. Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  and  Cattle  Scales  for  farm  use: 
Premium  to  H.  H.  Grover,  Moline — Victor  Scales • . .  •  •  .$10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Two-horse  Wagon: 
Premium  to  Bub  k  Swarz,  Belleville $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Spring  Wagon: 

Premium  to  H.  C.  Williams  k  Co.,  Belleville $6  and  Sliver  medal. 

Awarding  ConvMUee, — L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur;  James  Ogden,  NauTOO;  Alexander  Rich- 
ardson, Furfield;  William  J.  Walker,  Du  Quoin;  John  0.  Maxcy,  Springfield. 


CLASS  G— FARM  PRODUCTS. 

D.  T.  Parker,  Superintendent 

LOT  46— GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 

Best  bushel  White  Winter  Wheat: 

First  premium  to  S.  P.  Hiller,  Makanda •  .$10 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 6 

Best  bushel  Red  Winter  Wheat: 

First  premium  to  Jacob  W.  Cruse,  Jonesboro 10 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 5 

Best  bushel  Red  Spring  Wheat: 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 10 

Best  bushel  Rye: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 5 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 8 

Best  bushel  Oats : 

First  premium  to  B.  M.  Wheatley^  Du  Quoin. 5 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Fauley,  Url>ana S 
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BettboflheirallBarlej: 

lint  pranhim  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Ann* $5 

Second  premiiim  to  T.  S.  Elliott,  Ooulterville 8 

fiaet  bushel  Spring  Barlej : 
first  ptemimn  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 6 

Best  busbel  White  Indian  Corn,  in  the  ear : 

First  premiam  to  Jeff  L.  Uty,  Jonesboro 10 

Seoood  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna. 6 

Best  bushel  Yellow  Indian  Com,  in  the  ear: 

First  premium  to  J.  S.  Stump,  Moweaqna 10 

Seoood  premium  to  J.  B.  Fhinney,  Champaign 6 

Best  five  or  more  etalka  of  Com: 

Fust  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna / 2 

Second  premium  to  J.  S.  Stump,  If  oweaqua • 1 

Beat  boshel  of  Buckwheat: 

Fust  premiam  to  John  Barringer,  Anna • 5 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Hutchinson,  Benton 2 

Best  bushel  Tunothy  Seed : 

Fust  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • 6 

Senood  premium  to  T.  S.  Elliott,  Coulterrille % 

Best  boshel  Clorer  Seed: 

fvA  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • 5 

Second  premium  to  Gep.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford • 2 

Best  boshel  Blue-grass  Seed: 

liret premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford ••• 5 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 2 

Besibushel  Orchard  Grass  Seed: 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 6 

Awarding  GommUtee. — ^H.  B.  Sherman,  Kankakee;  H.  L.  Halliday,  Cairo;  L.  A.  Kinney, 
Ckfauae;  T.  F.  Bouton,  Jonesboro. 

LOT  47— TEGETABLES. 

lift  boshel  of  early  Irish  Potatoes: 

^^  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford $10 

Second  premium  to  John  Kunmel,  Jonesboro 4 

^  boshel  late  Irish  Potatoes: 

first  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford 10 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Bowen,  Dubois , % 

Bert  bushel  Sweet  Potatoes: 

Ftm premium  to Tenbrock,  Pieroe&Co.,  Cobden ,, ^ 

Seoood  premium  to  A.  Harmon,  Anna.  • ,,.     2 

^bushel  Onions: 

Tirst  premiam  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 4 

Second  premiam  to  P.  A.  Harsh,  Rockford 2 

te  boshel  Turnips: 

I^  premiom  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 4 

Second  piemiam  to  George  Cruz,  ElkTille 2 
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Best  bushel  Table  Beets : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford |4 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 2 

Best  bushel  Mangle  Wurzels : 

First  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford 4 

Best  six  heads  of  Cabbage : 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 4 

Best  half  bushel  White  Field  Beans: 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 10 

iSecond  premium  to  John  Kimmel,  Jonesboro '. 4 

Best  peck  Lima  Beans : 

First  premium  to  A.  M .  Fauley,  Urbama 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  (harden  Peas — ^not  less  than  one  quart  each: 

First  premium  to  Greo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 2 

Best  lot  of  Pumpkins : 

First  premium  to  Allen  Carr,  Du  Quoin 2 

Best  dozen  of  Water  Melons,  donated  to  Society: 

Firdt  premium  to  A.  C.  Stockwell,  Du  Quoin 10 

Second  premium  toS.  J.  Davis,  Du  Quoin • 4 

Best  dozen  Musk  Melons : 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 6 

Best  bushel  of  Carrots: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables  by  one  person: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 20 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Garden  Seeds  raised  in  lUinoia — named : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 10 

Best  ten  pounds  of  Tobacco,  on  the  stalk: 

First  premium  to  George  Cruz,  Elkville .10 

Second  premium  to  Hardy  Cruz,  Elkville , S 

Best  bushel  Sugar  Beets: 
First  premium  to  A.  M.  Pauley,  Urbana 10 

Aioarding  Committee, — Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park;   Jasper  Messenger,  Belleville;   John 
Pierce,  Cobden. 

LOT  48— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  GRAIN,  GRASS  SEEDS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Farm  Products,  exhibited  by  one  Individual  or  by  the  Treasurer 
of  any  County  Agricultural  Society: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • $40 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford    10 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Garden  Products,  exhibited  by  any  one  individual  or  by  the 
Treasurer  of  any  County  Agricultural  Society: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 40 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 20 

Aioarding  CommUfee. — Zarda  Fi'ost,  Eanmundy;  EnoB  Smith,  Maiden;  Charles  Fangenrath, 
Sdwardsville;  W.  Fangenrath,  Edwardsville ;  Daniel  Worthington,  Chicago. 
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LOT  49— FLOUR,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Best  Barrel  of  Flour,  exhibited  by  the  manufactuier,  with  statement  of  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  wheat  used  to  manufacture  it: 

first  premium  to  V.  Beale  k  Bros.,  Soaih  Pass $6 

Second  premium  to  E.  &  S.  Fitzgerald,  Benton S 

Best  twenty  pounds  of  Butter,  made  in  May  or  June: 
First  premium  to  G.  S.  Butler,  Payson 10 

Best  ten  pounds  Fresh  Butter,  in  roll: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  Barnard,  Decatur 10 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Harr,  Oentralia 5 

Best  Cheese  one  year  old  or  over: 
first  premium  to  A.  &  W.  D.  Perry,  Payson 10 

Best  Cured  Oheeee  under  one  year  old: 
First  premium  to  A.  &  W.  D.  Perry,  Payson • Id 

Best  New  Cheese : 
First  premium  to  A.  &  W.  D.  Perry,  Payson 10 

Beet  lot  of  Honey  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  with  written  statement  of  hive  and  treatment 
of  Bees: 

Firit  premium  to  A.  M.  Pauley,  Urbana 10 

Second  premium  to  A.  B.  Kennedy,  Du  Quoin 6 

Best  two  Loaves  Wheat  Bread  made  with  hop  yeast: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Musson,  South  Pass 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Du  Quoin 4 

Best  two  Loaves  Wheat  Bread  made  with  milk  raising: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Du  Quoin 6 

Second  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin 4 

Beet  two  Loaves  of  Bread  made  of  unbolted  flour: 

l^t  premium  to  'kiss  Maggie  Wilson,  St.  Johns 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 4 

Best  two  Loaves  of  Rye  Bread: 
First  premium  to  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park 6 

Best  Sponge  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick 4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth 2 

Best  Snow  Cake: 
First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur. 4 

Beet  Pound  Cake: 
Fust  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead 4 

BestJeUy  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead 4 

Second  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin 2 

Beet  Fruit  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick 4 

Second  piemram  to  Miss  Mary  L,  Halstead,  Decatur 2 
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Best  Silver  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Misi  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Wayneaville -^ 

Best  Gold  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Mn.  J.  Nearing,  Wayuesville 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  flalstead,  Decatur 

Best  Nut  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Best  Doughnut: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville ■ < 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  V.  Barber,  Decatur 

Best  Ginger  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Deeatur 

Second  premium  to  Jennie  Miller,  Du  Quoin 

9 

Best  Quart  Sorghum  Molasses : 

First  premium  to  D.  B.  Neal,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Second  premium  to  John  Barringer,  Anna 

Awai-ding  Committee. — John  Pierce,  Cobden;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Gill  ham,  Alton;  Mrs.  Ella  Pai 
Amboy;  Mrs.  Truman  L  Pratt,  Dixon;  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Horace  Brai 
Davenport,  Iowa;  £.  T.  Pomeroy,  Du  Quoin, 


CLASS  H— HOKTICULTDRE. 

A.  H.  DoLTON,  SuperwUndmt, 

LOT    50  — TREES   AND   APPLES. 

Best  display  of  Hardy  Evergreens — a  variety  from  Nursery: 

First  premium  from  0.  M.  Coleman,  Bloomington 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 

ISest  collection  of  Apples — not  less  than  25  varieties: 

First  premium  to  Ben.  L.  Wiley,  Makanda , 

Seoood  premium  to  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt  Vernon 

Best  ten  varieties  of  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois : 

First  premium  to  John  S.  Lawver,  South  Pass , 

Second  premium  to  M.  L  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign , 

Best  ten  varieties  of  Apples  for  Northern  Illinois : 

First  premium  to  C.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 

Second  premium  to  H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign 

Best  Siberian  Crab-Aj^ples: 
Premium  t  »  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 

Be'^t  collection  of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  Apples,  by  farmer  or  amateur : 

First  premium  to  H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign  

Second  premium  to  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt.  Vernon , 

Awarding  Cominiifte, — T.  A.  E.  Uolcomb,  South  Pass;  James  M.  Harris,  Galena;    D. 
mot  Seott,  Galena;  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park;  J.  W.  Fenton,  South  Pass. 
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LOT  61— PEARS,  PLUMS,  GRAPES,  ETC. 

collection  of  Peaches,  by  farmer  or  amateur: 

First  premium  to  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt  Vernon $5 

Second  premium  to  C.  S.  Butler,  Payson 8 

collection  of  Pears,  the  product  of  this  State : 
First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  k  Sons,  Champaign 10 

iBsst  six  Seedling  Peaches: 

Premium  to  Jackson  Cook,  Tamaroa 8 

Beet  twelve  specimens  of  Quinces : 

First  premium  to  V.  K.  Deyo,  Makanda 8 

Second  premium  to  S.  W.  Maxcy,  Mt.  Vernon 2 

Beit  collection  of  Native  Cultiyated  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  of  each  variety: 

First  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 16 

Second  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign.    10 

Best  Early  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 
First  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 6 

Best  three  Tarieties  of  late  Grapes  for  table  use,  not  less  than  three  bunches  of  each : 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 6 

Second  premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin. 8 

Best  three  varieties  of  Wine  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 
First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 6 

Best  collection  of  Fruits  by  a  Horticultural  Society: 
Albert  Dnnlap,  for  Champaign  County  Horticultural  Society Silver  Medal  and  20 

Amirdinff  Committee. — T.  A.  E.  Holcomb.  South  Pass;  James  M.  Harris,  Galena;  D.  Wil- 
Dot  Scott,  Galena;  J.  W.  Fenton,  South  Pass;  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park. 

LOT  62— CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  JELLIES  AND  PICKLES. 

,Best  Crab-Apple  Preserves : 

Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton ; $2 

Btst  Crab-Apple  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Katie  Smith,  Du  Quoin 2 

'Best  Plum  Jelly: 

Premium  to  E.  Onstott,  Du  Quoin 2 

Beit  Quince  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Apple  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Grape  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin 2 

Best  Peach  Jelly: 
Premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin.   2 

Best  display  of  Canned  Peaches,  in  cans  or  glass,  put  up  in  1870: 

First  premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin , 6 

Second  premium  to  Betty  Miller,  Du  Quoin 8 
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Best  display  of  Cherries  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin | 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  D.  Smith,  Pincknefnlle , 

Best  display  of  Gooseberries,  1871 : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Harr,  Gentralia 

Best  display  of  Raspberries,  1871 : 
Premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin 

Best  display  of  Fresh  Fruits,  in  cans  or  glass,  samples  distinct  from  the  foregoing: 
Premium  to  John  B.  Elstun,  Du  Quoin. 

Best  canned  Tomatoes : 

First  premium  to  John  R.  Elstun,  Du  Quoin 

Second  premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton , 

Best  preserved  Apples : 

Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 

Best  preserved  Pears : 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 

Best  Peach  Butter: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur •  

Best  Apple  Butter: 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 

Best  Cherry  Jam : 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 

Best  Sour  Pickled  Cucumbers: 

First  premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton ., 

Second  premium  to  Nancy  L.  Foster,  Pinckneyyille 

Best  Pickled  Mangoes: 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 

Best  Pickled  Grapes : 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur • 

Best  Pickled  Water  Melon: 

First  premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Second  premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Best  Pickled  Gherkins: 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Best  Sweet  Pickled  Cucumbers: 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Best  Pickled  Cabbage: 

First  premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Second  premium  to  Nancy  L.  Foster,  Pinckneyyille 

Best  Cucumber  Catsup: 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Best  Tomato  Catsup: 
IVeiiiium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 

Best  browned  pound  of  Coffee : 
Piemium  to  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Du  Quoin 


•  •  •  • . 
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Beit  Walnut  Catsup: 
Premium  to  Mn.  T.  J.  Bingham,  Du  Quoin $1 

AyMrding  Commiiiee.—E.  P.  Pomeroy,   Du  Quoin;  Mrs.  T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,  South  Past; 
Mn.  L.  H.  Golver,  Salem ;  Mra  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 

LOT  68— FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

Beat  display  of  Gladiolii,  in  bloom : 

First  premium  to  F.  E.  Phoenix,  Bloomington |g 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Thcenix,  Bloomington 4 

Best  and  greatest  Tariety  of  Dahlias,  named,  and  in  bloom : 

First  premium  to  Michei  brothers  &  Kern,  St.  Louis,  Mo 10 

Seeond  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  twelve  Dahlias,  dissimilar  blooms : 
Premium  to  Michel  Brothers  &  Kern,  St  Louis,  Mo 6 

Best  pyramid  of  Dahlias: 

,   First  premium  to  Michel  Brothers  &  Keni,  St.  Louis,  Mo , , , .  10 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 6 

Best  pyramid  of  Mixed  Flowers : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington ; 6 

Best  display  of  Everlasting  Flowers: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 5 

Best  display  of  Foliaged  Plants:  * 

First  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoeuix,  Bloomington 10 

Second  premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin , 5 

Best  and  greslest  variety  of  Cut  Roses : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Noisette,  Bourbon  and  Bengal  Roses: 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  twelve  named  Roses: 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Verbenas  in  bloom : 
Premium  lo  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 6 

AwartRng  Committee. — E.  P.  Pomeroy,  Du  Quoin;  Mrs.  T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,    South  Pass; 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Colver,  Salem ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 

LOT  54— FLORAL  DESIGNS,  BOUQUETS,  ETC. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Cut  Flowers,  named: 
Premium  to  F.  K.  'Phoenix,  Bloomington « |10 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  Cut  Flowers,  without  name : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 3 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  pair  Flat  Bouquets : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  pair  of  Round  Bouquets : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 6 

Best  Winter  Flower-Basket  of  Dried  Flowers  and  Mosses: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  ClemenU,  Du  Quoin 2 
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Best  Single  Hand  Boaquete : 

Premium  to  F.  E.  Phoenix,  Bloomington V 

Awardisiff  Obmm»«Mv— E.  P.  Pomeroy,  Du  Quoin;    Mre.   T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,  South  Paw; 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Colver,  Salem;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 


CLASS  L— FINE  ARTS. 

A.  H.  DoLTON,  Sftperiniendent, 

LOT  66— MUSICAL  INSTRUMEOTS. 
Best  Reed  Organ : 

Premium  to  St.  Louis  Piano  Manufacturing  Company. ., Silver  medal. 

Best  Square  Piano : 
Premium  to  St.  Louis  Piano  Manufacturing  Company Silver  medal . 

Avanilng  Committee.— J .  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville;  A.  C.  Hillman,  Irvington;  D.  WiUnoi 
Scott,  Galena;  Greorge  S,  Haskell,  Rockford. 

LOT  66— SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  DRAWING,  ETC. 

Best  specimen  of  Sculpture: 
Premium  to  John  Hayden,  Carbondale Silver  medal . 

Best  Cattle-piece  in  Oil : 
Premium  to  E.  H.  Dewey,  Canton Silver  medal . 

Best  Lithography: 

Premium  to  J.  W.  McClure,  Chicago - ' Silver  medal. 

Best  specimen  of  Fruit  Painting  in  Water  Colors: 

Premium  to  F.  E.  Phoenix,  Bloomington Silver  medal . 

Best  specimen  Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colors : 

Premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick Silver  medal. 

Best  collection  of  Stereoscopic  Views : 
Premium  to  Giles  B.  Roe,  Paine*s  Point Silvwr  medal . 

Best  Pencil  Drawing: 
Premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick Silver  medal. 

Best  Pencil  Drawing  by  girl  under  fifteen  years : 

Premium  to  Nannie  Swanwick,  Swanwick Silver  medal. 

Best  Ambrotype : 
Premium  to  E.  Wheatley,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Best  Oil  Colored  Photographs : 
Premium  to  E.  S«  Wheatly,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Awarding  Committee. — E.  P.  Pomeroy,  Du  Quoin;  Mrs.  T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,  South  Pass;  Mrs. 
L.  U.  Colver,  Salem ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 
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CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABKICS  AND  SEWIi^G  AND 

KNITTING  MACHINES. 

C.  W.  Webstxr,  JSuperintmdmt. 

LOT  67— MILL  FABRICS,  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURE. 

Best  piece  of  Coarse  Linen,  ten  yards: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Wajnesville $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  display  of  Manufactured  Silk : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  sample  Raw  Silk : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville $5  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  display  of  Cordage : 
Premium  to  Jas.  H.  McConnell,  Springfield $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Awaixkng  CcmmitUe, — James  M.  Harris,  Galena;  M.  C.  Kell,  Centralia;  Mrs.  Charles  Brad- 
ley, Decatur;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Bradley,  Benton;  Miss  V.  A.  Casey,  Benton. 

LOT  68— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS,  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURE  (All  Wool). 

Best  ten  yards  all  wool  Flannel : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna $10 

Best  pair  all  wool  Blankets : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna \  .  10 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 6 

Best  display  of  Tarns : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna S 

Best  pair  of  Men's  Socks: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  £.  Scott,  Du  Quoin 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Mills,  Atlanta 8 

Best  pair  of  Ladies*  Stockings: 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  £.  Scott,  DuQuoin 5 

Best  pair  of  Mittens: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Decatur S 

Best  Coverlet,  (wool  and  cotton): 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  McElvain,  Du  Quoin % 

Best  piece  Jeans,  ten  yards : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville ' 10 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • 6 

Best  ten  yards  Plain  Linsey : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna 6 

Second  premium  to  Venus  A.  Nearing,  Waynesville S 

Best  ten  yards  Plaid  Linsey : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Carpet: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna $6  and  Silver  medal. 
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Best  Rag  Carpet: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  N&acy  McElvain,  Du  Quoin $5  and  SilTer  medal  • 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  S.  Adams,  Du  Quoin $1 

Best  display  of  Lflnen  Goods : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Wajnesville '. 1€ 

Best  Flax  Sewing  Thread: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville I 

Best  specimen  prepared  Flax,  for  spinning  thread: 

Premium  to  Mrs.  0.  Miller,  Anna  .., I 

Best  specimen  Flax  Thread,  for  weaving  into  fine  Linen : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  G.  Miller,  Anna % 

Best  display  of  Ladies*  and  Gent's  Boots  and  Shoes :] 
Premium  to  C.  F.  Liekman,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Best  Cotton  Sewing  Thread,  spun  by  the  exhibitor: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Anna ••...• ( 

Awarding  ComniiUee. — ^Mrs.  Wilson  Marion,  Du  Quoin;   Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Deere,  Mi.  Vemoa 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton;  Mrs.  Smith  Johns,  Benton;  Mrs.  Wm.  Dudley,  Da  Quoin. 

LOT  69— NEEDLE,  SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

Best  plain  Knitting: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Mills,  Atlanta $j 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville I 

Best  plain  Sewing,  the  samples  to  embrace  the  different  stitches  used  in  household  sewing 
and  repairing: 

First  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin I 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur ] 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Vance,  Rockwood 1 

Same,  by  child  under  twelve  years  of  age: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 1 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  8.  J.  Ross,  Du  Quoin I 

Best  Tidy,  by  child  under  twelve  years  of  age: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville I 

Second  premium  to  Hattie  J.  Ward,  Du  Quoin «.  I 

Third  premium  to  Laura  C.  Ewing,  Du  Quoin ••.....•..  1 

Best  worked  Collar,  by  ehild  under  twelve  years  of  age: 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville «.     I 

Best  sample  Crochet  work: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville I 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Alice  Lipe,  Du  Quoin , 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Jones,  Du  Quoin 

Best  sample  Knitting  work  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Maggie  Wilson,  St  John 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 

Best  and  most  tastefully  executed  Patch-work  Quilt: 

First  premium  to  M.  G.  Hadley,  Carbondale 

Seoond  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  Robinson,  Chicago 

Third  premium,  to  MoUie  Brassnell,  Anna 
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Same,  by  child  under  twelve  yean  of  age: 

Fint  premium  to  Dr.  S.  M,  Woodaide,  Pipokaejyille |5 

Second  premium  to  Philip  Kimmel,  Elkville  8 

Third  premium  to  Kelly  MoKelyey,  Ooulterville 2 

Beet  wlute  Domestic  Coverlet: 

First  premium  to  Mri.  C.  Miller,  Anna c 6 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  Fulton,  Sparta 8 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  Lipe,  Du Quoin • t 

Best  Silk  Quilt,  not  before  exhibited : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  £.  Abemethy,  Centralia 6 

Bsst  Lace- work  or  Hem-stitching: 

First  premium  to  Mrs  Wm.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur ••••. 6 

Second  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin .• 8 

Third  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin , t 

Best  Transferred  Embroidery: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 2 

Btst  specimen  Landscape  Embroidery: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur fi 

Best  Worsted  Embroidery; 

first  premium  to  Mrs.  Mary  K  Wheeler,  Tamaroa fi 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W  R.  Merrill,  Decatur 8 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Ewing,  Chicago 2 

Be^t  Needle-worked  or  Floss  Embroidery: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L  Haworth,  Decatur • • 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville .  ..• 8 

Third  premium  to  E.  N.  Glark,  South  Pass 2 

Best  Silk  Embroidery: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith,  Springfield 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Henry  Nunes,  Du  Quoin 8 

Third  premium  to  Mrs  W.  R  Merrill,  Deeator 2 

Best  sample  of  work  in  Wax: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Haywood,  Du  Quoin 2 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  B.  D.  Vandruver,  Du  Quoin 1 

Best  sample  of  work  in  Feathers : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  T.  L.  Pratt,  Dixon 2 

Second  premium  to  Mary  E.  Hall,  De  Soto 1 

Best  sample  of  work  in  Hair: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Orey,  Elkville 2 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Monk,  Du  Quoin 1 

BettSheU-work: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Vance,  Rockwood. 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Taylor,  Da  Quoin 8 

Best  Udies'  Knit  Silk  Hose : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 2 

Best  piece  of  fancy  Netting: 

Premiom  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 1 

Awar<&ng  CommiiUe. — James  M.  Harris,  Oalena;  M.  C.  Eell,  Centralia ;  Mrs.  Charles  Brad- 
ley, Deciinr;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Bradley,  Benton;  Miss  Y.  A.  Caa^iy,  Benton. 

Vol.  Ill— 86 
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CLASS  L— NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A.  H.  DoLTOir,  JShqMrinimdmU, 

LOT  61— BOTANY,  GEOLOOT  AND  ZOOLOOT. 

Colleotion  illoBtnting  the  Botany  of  lUlnois: 

First  premium  to  Dr.  G^rge  Yasey,  Normal |S 

Second  premium  to  Pro£  0.  H.  French,  Irvington • «.•••  1 

Ooljection  in  Mineralogy: 

First  premium  to  Profl  O.  H.  French,  Irvington 

Second  premium  to  Dr .  S.  M.  Woodaide,  Pinckneyrille 

Collection  of  Fossils: 
First  premium  to  Prof.  O.  H.  French,  Irvington 

Collection  of  Illinois  Birds: 

First  premium  to  Henry  Faulkiner,  Du  Quoin 

Second  premium  to  John  Bulmer,  St.  John's «. 

Collection  of  Illinois  Shells: 
First  premium  to  Dr.  George  Yasey,  Normal *• • 

Collection  of  the  Woods  of  Illinois: 
First  premium  to  Dr.  George  Yasey,  Normal 

Collection  of  Dried  Plants,  named: 

First  premium  to  Prof.  G.  H.  French,  Irvington. .  ..   • 

Seoond  premium  to  Dr.  George  Yasey,  Normal 

Awarding  Commiiiee, — J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville;  D.  Wilmot  Scott,  Galena;  Gea  L.  Hn 
kell,  Rockford ;  A.  0.  Hilhnao,  NashviHe. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AWARDS 

HaDK  at  TBI  JaNUABT  MuTUIO,  1872,  on   ArTICUB  EhTIBBD  AB  MmCILLUIlOUSy  AT  TBI  Fil 

HXLD  AT  DtjQuoiv,  1871. 


CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

LOT  No.  89. 
Pair  Blue  Turkeys: 

Joseph  I.  Loose,  Sprhigfleld •••••.••  CommendBd 

Trio  Partridge  Cochins: 
Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield Highly  Commended 

Colleotion  of  RabMts: 
Josephus  Yancil,  Du  Quoin Silvermedsl 
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GLASS  F— MECHANIC  ARTS. 

LOT  No.  4L 

Self-acting  Engine  and  Fire  Extinguisher: 
BaboockFire  Extinguisher  Company,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

StOYe  Pipe  Thimble  and  Ventilator: 
Lawredce  &  Miller,  Du  Quoin , Highest  Commendation . 

Assortment  of  Cut  Nails: 
Bellerille  Nail  Co.^  Belleville Silver  medal. 

LOT  No.  42. 
Hand  Com  Planter: 

Hngh&Djer,  Fort  Scott,  Kan ..., Highest  Commendation. 

Kngle  or  Double-seated  Buggy — ^top  or  open : 
Taylor  k  Bradley,  Decatur Silver  medal . 

Set  Buggy  Wheels: 
Woodbum  Wheel  Co.,  A.  Bybee,  Agent,  St,  Louis ,  Mo Highest  Commendation. 

Improvement  in  Wagon  or  Carriage  Wheels: 
J.  B.  Stuart,  Du  Quoin Highly  Commended. 

LOT  No.  48, 
Display  of  Boots: 

G.  M.  Henderson  &  Ca,  Chicago Highest  Commendation . 

Glycerine  Soap: 
John  R.  Elstun,  Du  Quoin .....Conmiended. 

Qoeensware,  Hlinois  manufacture: 
C.  &  W.  Xirkpatrick,  Anna «.... Silver  medal. 

Half  Barrel: 
ICaster  A.  Houks,  De  Soto •  .Highest  Commendation. 

LOT  No.  44, 
Back- Lash  Spring: 

J.  L  Post,  Ashley Highly  Commended. 

Held  Block  for  Saw  Mill: 
A.  J.  Blakesley,  Du  Quoin.  ••,•« • Highest  Commendation. 

Steam  Jet  Pump: 
A.  McCreaiy,  Dn  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Check  Rower  for  Com  Planter: 
Haworth  k  Son,  Decatur  .  • Highly  Commended. 

Metallic  Head  Block  for  Carriage: 
J.  C.  Bates,  Sparta Highly  Commended  • 

CLASS  G— FARM  PRODUCTS. 


€iitor  Beans: 
T.  8.  ElUot,  Conlterville 


LOT  No.  47. 

VIOITABUES. 


.Highest  Commendation. 
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CLASS  H— HORTICULTURE. 
LOT  No.  50. 

TBXIS  AND  APPLES. 

Best  Apples  for  Northern  and  Central  Illinois,  not  in  general  oultivation  (Stanwd): 
M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sone,  Champaign , « Highest  Commendatioi 

Dried  Fruits: 

Alden  Fruit  Preserving  Co.,  Anna Highest  Commendatioi 

CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

LOT  No.  67. 
Indian  Mallow  Fiber: 
James  H.  MoConnell,  Springfield Sihrar  aedi 

[  Non. — The  Committee  to  examine  and  pass  upon  Lot  6*1,  made  a  written  repoti  on  i 
new  fiber  introduoed  by  Mr.  MoConnell.  This  report  will  be  found  fiDllowing  the  list  <rf  rnmac 
at  Winter  Meeting. — Secbbtart.] 

LOT  No.  68, 
Carpet  Warp: 

Graham  &  Co.,  Rockford Highest  Commendatioi 

LOT  No.  6&. 
Rag  Work  Rug  and  Mat: 

Miss  AlloeC.  Farmer,  B^leville ••••^ BQw 


WINTER  MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


JAKUART,  18Tt. 


PRBMTOMS  AWARDED. 


For  the  bett  Essay  on  the  Preparation  and  Coltivation  of  a  Fruit  Fann  in  Illinois,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  author: 
W.  C.  Fla^Moro $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  and  Preservation  of  Vegetable  and  Oarden  Seeds,  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  author: 
J.  B.  Root,  Rockford $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax,  and  mannfkctuies  therefrom: 
James  H.  McConnell,  Springfield $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Manufactures  in  Illinois,  facilities  and  necessity  for  their  establishment, 
with  their  relations  to  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  State :  - 
James  T.  Dwyer,  Springfield $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees: 
H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Principles  and  Plans  of  Landscape  Oardening,  as  adapted  to  beau- 
tifying the  homes  of  the  Farmers  of  Illinois : 
W.  G.  Flagg,  Moro $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soap: 
J.  T.  Dwyer,  Springfield $20 

vmiOAB. 
For  best  sample  of  Vinegar: 

W.  8.  Lamb,  Freeport ••  •  • Silver  medal. 

wms. 

For  bett  sample  Catawba  Wine,  vintage  of  1870: 
G.  Morlot,  Basco Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Concord  Wine,  vintage  of  1870: 
G.  Morlot,  Basco   ; Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Clinton  Wine,  vintage  of  1871 : 
G.  Morlot,  Basco .Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Herbemont  Wine,  vintage  of  1871 : 
G.  Morlot,  Basoo ^ Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Norton  Wine : 
H.  Funk,  Bloomington • i^.  .Silver  medal. 
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OXDIB. 

For  best  sample  of  Cider: 
G.  W.  HUllard,  Brighton SUver  medal 

OBON  IBUITB. 

For  best  six  varieties  Winter  Apples,  with  statement  as  to  quality  of  fruit  and  characterifltia 
of  trees,  by  one  individual  or  firm: 

First  premium  to  Seneca  Wood,  Springfield $1( 

Second  premium  to  Seneca  Wood,  Springfield i 

For  best  collection  of  Apples,  shown  by  Goanty  Society: 
Adams  County  Horticultural  Society— T.  Butterwoith,  Secretary,  Quincy  • . .  .Silvw  medal. 


INDIAN    MKLLOW—iAbutOonAvicenncB.) 


BBPOBT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1811. 


The  undersigned,  appointed  as  a  special  Committee  to  examine  the 
fabrics  manufactured  from  the  Indian  Mallow,  or  ''Stamp- weed,"  or 
"Button  weed,"  so  common  and  pestilent  in  all  our  corn-fields,  patented 
and  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at  Du  Quoin,  by  Jas.  H.  McConnell, 
of  Springfield,  Ills.,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

That  they  have  examined  the  fiber  as  exhibited  on  the  stalk,  and  as 
dressed  for  use,  in  its  various  colors  and  qualities,  and  as  made  into 
thread,  cordage  and  ropes,  and  consider  that  its  promise  of  permanent 
utility  is  indeed  quite  flattering.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  de- 
testable weed  will  be  found  far  more  valuable  in  future,  in  our  rope- 
walks,  than  it  has  heretofore  proven  in  our  corn-fields. 

We  are  informed,  by  Mr.  McConnell,  that  it  will,  with  the  same 
ground,  and  same  care,  yield  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  hemp ;  that  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deeply  in  the  fall,  and 
lightly  in  the  spring,  and  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  quarts 
to  sixteen  quarts  to  the  acre,  in  the  spring,  in  good  corn-planting  time, 
in  the  same  manner  as  hemp ;  that  a  swath  three  feet  wide  can  be  cut 
with  a  common  reaper,  or  a  wider  swath  with  McOormick's  Hemp 
Beaper ;  that  it  should  be  shocked  the  same  as  hemp,  in  the  field,  till 
cored,  and  the  first  crop  water-rotted  the  same  as  hemp ;  after  this  a 
second  volunteer  crop  will  spring  up  the  last  of  July,  which  may  be 
cut  and  dew  rotted  in  October.  The  plants  will  grow  from  nine  to 
foorteen  feet  high.  The  seed  is  separated  the  same  as  hemp.  The 
cost  of  cutting,  per  acre,  is  reported  to  be  75  cents ;  the  cost  of  water- 
rotting,  $10 ;  the  cost  of  dew-rotting,  $5  ;  the  cost  of  hand  cleaning, 
$12 ;  the  cost  of  cleaning  with  machinery  less  than  half  of  that,  while 
the  cost  of  a  good  machine  need  not  exceed  $100  in  Philadelphia. 
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This  wonld  bring  the  actaal  cost  of  the  fiber,  beside  rent  for  land , 
at  from  $19  to  $31  per  ton. 

The  Messrs.  McConnell  are  offering  to  contract  for  the  fiber  at  $100 
per  ton  for  all  they  can  get  of  water-rotted  and  of  good  quality,  and 
$75  for  dew-rotted.     But  hemp  of  the  same  quality  is  worth  from  $250 
to  $400,  which  leaves  them  a  bonus  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  on 
their  patent.     The  crop  is  said  not  to  exhaust  the  land,  if  the  refuse  is 
restored  to  it.     The  fabrics  exhibited  were  certainly  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity and  strength,  both  in  the  fiber  and  the  cordage.     It  receives  all 
sorts  of  colors,  and  retains  them,  it  is  said,  nearly  as  well  as  wool.    It 
is,  therefore,  of  great  value  as  a  warp  for  carpets,  rugs,  and  cloths  re- 
quiring color.     It  loses  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  hemp,  and  is  of  a 
texture  and  appearance  equal  to  the  best  Bussia  hemp,  and  said  to  be 
of  about  the  same  strength  as  Manilla  in  cordage.    But  your  Conmiit- 
tee  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  none  of  these  statements,  except  for 
the  appearance  of  the  fabrics  presented  to  their  inspection.    They  only 
report  them  as  presented  to  them,  though  they  see  no  reason  to  call 
these  very  favorable  and  flattering  statements  in  question,  and  hope 
that  Illinois  and  the  great  Northwest  may  yet  find,  in  this  hitherto 
most  common  and  noxious  weed,  a  plant  of  great  profit  to  their  people, 
and  of  great  utility  to  their  race ;    and  surely  every  enterprise  for  de- 
veloping such  utilities  deserves  the  encouragement  of  our  social  aid, 
until  its  fate  can  be  fully  and  finally  settled. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  B.  TUBNER, 

JaekeanviUe^  lU. 
EDWIN  SMITH, 

Davenport^  Itnoa. 
S.  V.  B.  HIOKCOX, 

CAicagOy  III. 


PREMIUM  ESSAYS. 


WINTER  MEETING.  JANUARY,  1872. 


PREPARATION  AND    MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FRUIT  FARM 

IN  ILLINOIS. 


Bt  W.  C.  FLAGG,  Moro. 


The  first  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  farm  is  accessi- 
bility to  market.  It  is  desirable,  for  the  best  success  in  selling  the 
products,  to  have  not  only  a  profitable  market,  accessible  by  rail,  or 
market  for  distant  shipments,  but  a  local  market,  where  small  lots  of 
fruit,  ripe  fruit,  and  the  various  odds  and  ends  and  waste  of  a  fruit 
farm,  may  be  sold  at  remunerative  if  not  profitable  prices.  The  xnore 
of  these  markets,  of  course,  the  better ;  but  there  should  be  one  at  least. 
In  this  respect  the  Alton  fruit-growers  are  well  situated,  being  close  to 
a  large  local  market  at  St.  Louis,  a  small  local  market  at  Alton, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  Chicago,  the  great  fruit  market  of 
the  Northwest.  ^ 

A  second  and  important  consideration  is  the  particular  site  of  the 
fmit  farm  itself.  Taking  all  fruits  into  consideration,  we  find  that  in 
mo6t  respects  the  best  fruit  soils  of  Illinois  are  on  the  blufis  of  our 
great  rivers.  The  loess  or  bluff  formation  there  furnishes  a  warm, 
dry  soil,  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  strong  as  could  be  wished,  but  well 
adapted  to  giving  the  best  fiavor  to  fruits.  In  certain  cases  we  find  a 
warm,  rich,  black  soil  quite  successful  in  growing  large  and  fair  fruits ; 
though  these  are  generally,  I  believe,  not  of  superior  flavor.  The  fruit 
farm  should  be  protected  from  frosts,  by  elevation,  ])roximity  of  large 
hodies  of  water,  or  both,  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  the  rapid  changes  of 
a  continental  climate. 
VoL  ni— 87 
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A  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees  is,  in  man  j  respects,  the 
best  for  froit  growing.  This  is  simply,  I  presume,  from  its  being  a 
less  peatj  soil,  and  probably  warmer  and  drier,  from  having  been 
longer  above  water,  in  some  cases,  and  from  being  composed  of  more 
pervious  material  in  others. 

There  is  some,  though  not  a  very  great,  difference  in  the  wants  of 
different  species  of  fmits.  The  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  require  richer  soils  for  their  best  development  than  the 
Apple  and  Peach ;  the  Quince  wants  a  moister  and  heavier  soil  than 
the  Fear.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  best  soil  for  one  of  our  fruits  vtlQ  be 
pretty  well  adapted  for  all. 

Having  selected  a  proper  site  for  a  fruit  farm,  some  general  conside- 
rations of  its  best  mode  of  management  should  next  receive  our  atten- 
tion :  important  among  which  is  the  extent  to  which  a  fruit  &rm  should 
be — that,  and  nothing  more.  Some  have  limited  their  culture,  not 
only  to  fruits,  but  often  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  fruits ;  and  generally 
with  disastrous  results.  The  majority  of  farmers,  fruit-growers  or 
others,  generally  succeed  the  best  by  what  is  called  mixed  farming. 
The  fruit  farmer  can  raise  cheap  pork  in  his  apple  and  peach 
orchards,  and  should  keep  swine.  Often  he  will  find  a  flock  of  sheep 
the  best  scavengers  in  clearing  off  a  crop  of  weeds  in  an  orchard. 
And  taking  into  view  the  diversities  of  the  different  varieties  and 
species  of  fruit  in  their  time  of  ripening,  the  different  seasons  at 
which  they  require  culture,  training,  and  in  escaping  the  malign  in- 
fluences of  unfavorable  seasons,  we  may  very  safely  say  that  a  fruit 
grower  had  better  plant  more  or  less  of  most  of  the  fruits  successful  in 
his  locality.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  plant  many  varie- 
ties of  standard  fruits,  but  that  he  should  have  all  the  few  that  expe- 
rience and  observation  have  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  the  worthiest, 
thus: 

Of  Grapes,  the  Concord. 

Of  Peaches,  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Eariy,  Large  Eariy  York,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Stump-the-World,  Smock  and  Heath. 

Of  Plums,  the  Chickasaw  in  its  varieties. 

Of  Cherries,  the  Early  Eichmond. 

Of  Strawberries,  Willson's  Albany. 

Of  Baspberries,  Philadelphia  and  McCormick. 

Of  Blackberries,  the  Kittatinny  and  Lawton. 

Of  Pears,  the  Doyenne  d'Et6,  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Dnchease 
d'Angouleme,  Buffnm,  Beurre  d'Anjou. 
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Of  Apples,  Sops  of  Wine,  Carolina  Red  June,  Primate,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Porter,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Smith's  Cider,  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap,  Rawles'  Janet,  Willow  Twig,  Grilpin. 

Of  Quinces,  Orange. 

Of  Gooseberries,  Houghton's  Seedling. 

Of  Currants,  Cherry  and  Red  Dutch. 

For  all  these  fruits  deep  prepai-ation  of  the  soil,  if  not  indispensable, 
is  at  least  very  valuable.  As  in  other  cases  of  planting,  however,  the 
ground  should  not  only  be  deeply  stirred,  but  afterwards  thoroughly 
compacted  by  harrow,  roller  and  clod  crusher,  so  that  it  may  hold 
moisture  and  "dry  out"  less  readily. 

The  best  times  for  planting  are  early  in  the  fall — that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  fallen — and  early  in  the  spring.  The  tree  or  plant 
fihould  thus  be  well  established  before  the  winter's  dry  cold  or  sum- 
mer's drought,  as  the  case  may  be,  comes  on.  Both  of  these  are  quite 
injurious  to  the  newly  planted  tree. 

Looking  to  speedy  returns,  the  Strawberry  should  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  newly  planted  fruit  farm,  and  the  other  small 
fruits  are  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  later 
fruiting  species  imder  way  as  soon  as  possible,  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  their  gi-owth.  So  that,  if  means  permit,  a  pretty  general  planting 
of  all  the  truits  should  be  made  at  once ;  but  if  not,  the  small  fruits 
had  better  begin  the  work. 

It  would  be  diihcult  to  assign,  according  to  any  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  land  that  should  be  planted,  in  gross  or  in  detail,  with  fruits. 
Starting  on  a  basis  of  forty  acres,  however,  I  will  endeavor  to  enume- 
rate the  number  of  acres  I  would  plant  with  the  different  fruits,  look- 
ing to  convenience  in  marketing  and  in  the  care  of  the  plants.  On 
high  priced  lands,  near  cities,  one  would  plant  more  small  fruits,  and  on 
low  priced  and  remote  lands,  more  winter  apples : 

3  acres  Strawberries, 

1  **      Raspberries, 

2  **      Biackberrieg, 
1     **      Currants, 

1  **      Gooseberries, 

2  "      Grapes, 

I  have  ibund,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  small  fruits,  especially  of 
Strawberries,  it  may  often  be  the  best  economy  not  to  give  them  sepa- 
rate ground,  but  to  plant  them  in  orchai*d  spaces,  pending  the  orchard's 
growth.  The  culture,  of  course,  caunot  be  so  perfect,  nor  the  yield  so 
great  in  this  case,  as  a  rule ;  yet  1  have  found  Strawbemes  to  ofCvU 


1 

acre  Cherries, 

1 

"    Plums, 

6 

"    I'eacbes, 

6 

"    Tears, 

15 

**    Apples, 

1 

**    Quinces. 
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thrive  and  bear  better  under  a  moderate  amount  of  shade.    The  same 
is  specially  true  of  Currants,  and  perhaps  of  other  small  fruits. 

In  selecting  plants  for  fmit  plantations,  I  would  prefer  those  of  the 
following  ages  and  description  : 

Stbawberribs. — ^Runners  of  last  year. 

£a.spberbi£s. — Last  year's  suckers,  tips,  or  plants  from  root  cuttings. 

Blackberries. — Last  year's  sprouts,  or  plants  from  root- cuttings. 

Currants. — Yearling  plants,  ortwo  jears  old,  from  cuttings. 

Gooseberries. — The  same. 

Grafes. — Plants  from  last  year's  cuttings. 

Cherries. — Buds  of  one  or  two  years,  on  Mahaleb  stock.  Morello 
stocks  are  better  in  some  respects. 

Plums. — Perhaps  root  grafts  of  one  or  two  years  are  as  desirable  as 
any  for  the  Chickasaw  varieties. 

Peaches. — Buds  of  one  season's  growth. 

Pears. — Buds  of  one  or  two  years,  on  Pear  stocks.  A  few  varieties 
may  be  preferable  on  the  Quince  stock,  though  I  doubt  it.  There  are 
Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  particularly,  and,  perhaps,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Easter  Buerre,  arid  one  or  two  others. 

Apples. — Koot  grafts  on  long  roots,  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years. 
There  is  much  prejudice  against  root-grafting,  but  the  facts,  as  far  as  I 
can  get  at  them,  show  that  root-grafts  grow  and  live  as  well  as  any. 

QunroES. — Cuttings  of  two  or  three  years  old. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  forma  of  trees  selected  for 
planting.  They  should  not  be  of  special  vigor,  though  they  should 
not  be  weak :  but  they  ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  a  good  shape.  The 
ideal  tree  should  have  a  single,  straight  stem,  surrounded  by  horizon- 
tal branches,  or  strong  buds  that  will  furnish  them.  Trees  of  this 
shape  are  stronger,  will  probably  be  longer-lived,  and  will  hold  and 
ripen  their  fruit  better  in  a  hot  and  windy  country. 

The  planting  and  management  of  the  different  fruit  plantations  natu- 
rally separate  into  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Small  Fruit  plantations. 

ORCHARDS. 

In  the  Orchard,  my  later  practice  is  to  plant  all  fruit  trees  at  the 
uniform  distance  of  one  rod  apart.  The  advantage  of  one  uniform 
distance  is  easily  understood  by  any  one  who  has  attempted  the  culti- 
vation of  unevenly  planted  trees.  If  the  distance  seem  somewhat 
close  for  some  varieties  and  species,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  or- 
chards may  remain  closely  planted  during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
bearing,  and  be  afterwards  thinned  as  their  needs  may  require.    Bj 
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taking  out  one-half  of  the  trees,  diagonally,  in  the  apple  orchard,  for 
instance,  the  remainder  wiU  be  left  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three 
feet ;  and  by  taking  ont,  some  years  later,  one-half  of  what  are  left,  one 
quarter  of  the  original  number  will  be  left  standing  thirty-three  feet 
apart.  Peach  trees  and  pear  trees  may  sometimes  be  too  closely 
planted  at  one  rod;  but  generally  a  little  shortening  in  will  remedy 
the  evil,  while  the  mutual  protection  afforded  by  the  trees  is  very  val- 
aable  in  frosty  and  in  windy  weather. 

Planting  in  squares  or  oblong  blocks,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  trees  of 
the  same  variety  in  a  compact  body,  is  very  convenient  for  special 
culture,  which  some  varieties  need,  and  for  convenience  in  gathering 
and  packing  the  fruit.  It  is  convenient  to  plant  in  squares  of  one 
hundred  trees,  when  that  many,  or  more,  are  wanted  of  a  given  variety. 

Laying  off  the  ground  for  planting  may  be  done  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  by  means  of  the  plow,  the  line,  stakes,  etc.,  and  I  need  not 
stop  to  detail  the  various  methods.  For  rapidity,  the  plow  is  most 
to  be  commended :  for  accuracy,  the  line  and  pole,  used  as  described 
by  Thomas,  in  his  Fruit  Oulturist,  page  55. 

Trees  and  plants  should  be  planted  in  deeply  plowed  and  well 
pulverized  ground ;  and  it  is  better  if  this  preparation  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  field.  A  few  deeply  plowed  furrows  under  the 
Kne  of  each  row,  will,  however,  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  ground 
being  thus  prepared,  a  hole,  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
tree  readily,  is  easily  dug,  and  the  fine  earth  can  be  thrown  in  and 
packed  closely  about  the  roots.  This  close  packing  of  the  soil  requires 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  coarser  and  looser  soils,  and  less  in  the 
finer  and  closer  soils.  I  notice,  as  a  consequence,  I  presume,  that  our 
Northern  Illinois  fruit  growers  recommend  tramping  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  while  our  Southern  Illinois  planters  seem  to  attach 
little  importance  to  the  practice. 

The  pruning  a  tree  should  receive  at  planting  is  another  vexed  ques- 
tion. So  far  as  possible  the  tree  should  receive  its  general  shape  by 
catting  out  such  limbs  as  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of 
the  tree.  The  top  and  roots  should  be  equalized,  so  that  if  a  tree  have 
plenty  of  roots  its  top  may  remain  nearly  intact ;  whilst  if  the  roots  are 
scanty,  a  good  deal  of  the  top  should  be  shortened  in. 

One  or  two  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  general  rule  of  pruning. 
The  Peach  tree  should  have  all  its  limbs  pruned  off  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  single  straight  stem  of  the  trunk,  which  should  be  cut  off  at  the 
uppermost  strong  bud.  The  Cherry  and  Plum  are,  perhaps,  best  left 
to  their  own  devices,  and  not  pruned  at  all. 
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It  is  an  advantage  to  protect  the  trees  by  two  stakes  each,  dirren  so 
as  to  ward  off  the  single-tree  of  the  plow  in  cultivating  the  trees. 
If  the  rows  of  the  orchard  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  the 
stages  may  be  driven  on  the  south-west  and  north-east  of  the  tree,  so 
as  to  protect  the  tree  in  plowing  in  either  direction.  Even  with  care 
a  good  many  trees  are  permanently  injured  where  they  are  not  thus 
protected,  and  the  additional  expense  of  the  stakes  is  amply  remunera- 
ted by  the  better  condition  of  the  trees. 

The  best  common  crop  to  grow  in  an  orchard  during  its  early  years 
is  Oom.  The  amount  of  culture  the  com  receives,  and  the  shade  it 
affords,  are  both  favorable  to  the  young  trees.  Koot  crops  do  not 
answer  so  well,  because  the  digging  of  them  in  the  autumn  sometimee 
excites  late  growth  in  the  trees.  Strawberries,  after  the  orchard  is 
well  established,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows ;  and  other  small 
fruits,  though  at  the  risk  of  their  being  in  the  way. 

Glean  culture  about  the  root  of  the  tree  is  an  essential  point  as  the 
best  preventive  against  borers  of  all  kinds.  Where  the  sunlight  comes 
strongly,  and  the  chances  for  concealment  and  moist  bark  to  operate 
upon,  are  less,  the  borer  does  not  seem  to  do  much  mischief. 

Washes  of  various  kinds  tend  to  promote  the  health  of  the  bark  and 
destroy  fungoid  growths :  and  some  of  them  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  apple-tree  borer.  Common  whitewash — ^better  still,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  salt  and  ashes — will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  is  easily, 
rapidly  and  abviausly  applied.  Soap  and  water,  or  other  alkaline  wash, 
is  good.  Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  Experimental  Gardens  at  Washington, 
recommends  the  following  wash  for  pear  trees :  Take  one  peck  of  fresh, 
unslacked  lime,  and  four  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  slack  with  hot 
water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  this  white-wash  add  one  ounce  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  in  solution,  as  purchased  at  the  druggist's.  This  is  thought 
to  be  a  preventive,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  blight.  I  have  known  com- 
mon oil  paints  to  be  applied  to  the  young  and  smooth  trunks  of  apple 
trees  with  good  results  in  keeping  the  bark  smooth,  and  ap])ai'eutly 
shielding  it  from  the  invasion  of  mosses,  and  probably  other  crypto- 
gamic  growths. 

In  plowing  an  orchard,  except  where  the  natural  drainage  is  good, 
or  tiles  have  been  laid,  it  is  best,  by  continually  plowing  to  the  trees, 
to  lay  out  the  orchard  into  ridges,  on  the  crown  of  each  of  which  a 
row  of  trees  shall  stand.  This  makes  good  surface  drainage  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

Pruning,  all  things  considered^  is  best  done  near  the  end  of  winter, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  at*ter  the  coldest  weather  is  passed  and  bei'ore  the 
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sap  grows  thin  with  coming  warm  weather.  This  most  ayoids  the 
effect  of  cold  on  the  amputated  limbs ;  but  to  make  aU  safe,  and  for 
early  pmning,  it  is  better  to  paint  or  otherwise  coyer  all  wounds  thus 
made.  I  assume  in  all  this  that  the  best  time  for  pruning  is  that  when 
the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  not  when  in  process  of  growth.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  cutting  off  of  large  limbs,  whose  removal,  when 
in  Ml  leaf,  would  give  a  great  shock  to  the  vitality  of  the  tree. 

Orchard  trees  begin  to  bear  at  from  three  to  six  years  from  planting, 
and  this  brings  in  new  considerations  of  thinning,  packing,  marketing, 
and  otherwise  disposing  of  the  fruit.  Arrangements  should  be  made, 
not  only  for  packing  and  marketing,  but  for  the  utilization  of  waste, 
the  working  up  of  unsaleable  products,  when  prices  are  low,  and  the 
like.  The  Cherry  may  generally  best  be  packed  in  quart  Strawberry 
boxes,  and  shipped  in  crates.  Plums  may  be  packed  in  the  same  way, 
or  in  peach  boxes  or  baskets  made  a  little  closer  than  ordinary.  The 
Peaches  for  long  distances  had  better  be  packed  in  one-third  bushel 
peach  boxes ;  for  shorter  distances  the  Peach  basket  is  desirable,  be- 
cause it  bruises  the  fruit  less  and  shows  it  better.  Pears  and  Quinces 
may  be  put  up  in  the  same  kind  of  packages  as  Peaches.  Half  barrels 
are  recommended  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  they  have  not  been  much 
tried  in  the  West.  Apples,  if  early  and  handsome,  generally  sell  best 
in  small  packages  of  one*third  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel.  Later  in  the 
season  barrels  are  better.  These  are  neater  if  made  with  flat  hoops. 
In  gathering  and  packing,  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  exclude 
aU  small  specimens  of  fruit,  as  well  as  those  that  are  not  fair  and 
smooth.  Decaying  fruit  should  never  be  admitted,  nor  that  which 
will  probably  begin  to  decay  before  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  sometimes  requires  that  the  fruit  should  be  picked  when 
80  green  that  it  will  not  mature  well ;  but  this  is  the  better  extreme  of 
the  two.  Care  should  be  taken  to  retain  nnbroken  the  stems  of  most 
fruits,  especially  of  the  Pear,  Apple,  or  other  long-keeping  sorts,  and 
of  the  Cherry,  which,  like  the  Strawberry,  should  be  gathered  by  the 
stem  without  touching  the  fruit. 

In  packing  fruit,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  package  uniform 
throughout,  so  that  the  fruit  exposed  or  first  seen  may  be  the  same  in 
quality  and  appearance  as  the  rest.  Care  should  be  given,  also,  in  the 
selection  of  packages,  that  they  be  clean,  neatly  made,  smooth  and 
uniform  in  appearance ;  also  to  pack  closely,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
loosening  and  bruising  of  the  fruit  in  transportation. 

Waste  and  over-ripe  fruit  may  be  disposed  of  in  various  ways. 
Apples  may  be  fed  to  hogs,  with  good  economy,  where  the  swine  are 
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turned  into  the  orchard  to  pick  up  the  wind*fall6.  Hogs  will  thrive 
and  attain  a  good  degree  of  fatness  upon  an  apple  diet.  A  month's 
feeding  of  corn  will  then  fit  them  for  butchering.  Older  and  vinegar 
may  diso  be  made  from  defective  apples;  but,  in  most  places,  the 
prices  will  not  make  this  much,  if  any,  more  profitable  than  feeding  to 
pigs.  Hogs  also  pick  up  the  waste  of  a  peach  orchard  well ;  and  the 
Peaches  too  ripe  to  pick  in  times  of  low  prices  may  be  canned  profi^ 
ably.    Pears  may  be  canned  also. 

YIKBYASDS. 

Taking  the  Concord  as  the  standard  Ghrape,  a  half  rod  each  way,  or 
640  vines  to  the  acre,  is  a  good  distance  at  which  to  plant  them.  They 
should  be  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes  at  planting,  and  encouraged  to 
grow  one  strong  cane  the  first  year ;  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  the 
second ;  and  made  to  grow  one  strong  cane  for  the  third  year,  which 
may  be  permitted  to  bear  fruit.  Short  temporary  stakes  will  answer 
the  first  and  second  years ;  but  by  the  spring  of  the  third  year  these 
should  be  replaced  by  long  stakes  or  a  trellis.  EaTly  pinching  of 
shoots  that  must  be  stopped,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  vitality  of  the  vine 
by  removing  a  large  amount  of  foliage  at  once ;  very  thorough  stir- 
ring of  the  surface,  and  laying  the  vines  on  the  ground,  in  winter,  and 
perhaps  covering  them,  seem  to  be  the  three  cardinal  points  in  Grape 
culture. 

The  simplest  mode  of  training  is  to  wind  the  bearing  shoot  around 
a  stake  of  good  hight  and  tie  it  strongly,  and  grow  from  it  the  fruit 
laterals  which,  by  the  winding,  distribute  themselves  around  the  stake 
so  as  to  properly  dispose  of  the  fruit.  The  wood  for  next  year's  fruit- 
ing can  be  trained  to  the  same  stake,  or,  if  the  bearing  canes  are  strong 
or  numerous,  to  a  separate  stake. 

A  great  variety  of  packages  for  Grapes  are  now  used  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  which  can  be  placed  first.  The  simple  five  pound  box,  packed, 
half  a  dozen  each,  in  a  crate,  has  given  me  good  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
for  the  lowest  markets  a  larger  box  or  drawer  is  better,  and  for  near 
markets  cutting  the  Grapes  directly  into  Peach  bdskets.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  handle  the  Grapes  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  rub  off 
the  bloom,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  characteristics  of  some 
varieties  of  Grapes. 

Grape  vines  should  be  planted  in  blocks  of  say  25  x  25=625  vine8> 
or  about  an  acre  in  a  square.  Between  these  leaving  a  double  width, 
or  one  rod  between  squares,  vrill  give  abundant  opportunity  for  wagons 
to  pass,  teams  and  horses  to  turn,  etc. 
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SMALL  FBUITS. 

Strawberries  are  best  planted  in  the  spring,  in  rows  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  with  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  should 
have  most  of  the  leaves  and  the  larger  roots  cut  off  with  the  scissors, 
and  should  have  the  dirt  firmly  pressed  down  about  them  when  planted, 
which  should  be  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season,  that  they  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
the  ground  should  be  well  compacted  where  the  Strawberry  plants 
Btand :  they  dry  out  and  freeze  out  worse  in  a  loose  and  well  aerated 
8oiL  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  but  I  suspect  that  in  loose  soils 
the  use  of  the  roller,  before  or  after  planting,  would  be  found  useful. 
Clean  culture,  and  a  careful  keeping  loose  of  the  surface  soil,  the  sum« 
mer  through,  will  enable  the  plants  to  make  runners  enough  to  cover 
a  continuous  strip  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide  in  each  row* 
These  strips  should  be  covered  by  a  winter  mulch  of  straw,  which  in 
the  early  spring  should  be  removed  and  placed  between  the  rows,  with 
enongh  coarse  manure  to  pretty  well  cover  the  spaces ;  thus  moisture 
and  nourishment  will  be  furnished  during  the  bearing  season.  The 
future  of  the  plantation  will  depend  on  a  good  many  considerations  not 
easily  foreseen.  It  may  be  found  that  the  plants  die  with  exhaustion, 
after  bearing ;  or  some  other  contingency  may  arise  that  will  make  it 
preferable  to  plow  up  and  plant  ^ew.  On  the  other  hand,  a  favor- 
able year  of  moisture,  after  fruiting,  may  show  the  second  year's  crop 
better  than  the  first,  and  the  third  greater  than  the  second.  I  have  a 
plantation  five  or  six  years  old,  parts  of  which  still  grow  fine  fruit,  with 
two  nmnings  annually,  one  after  picking  and  one  in  the  fall.  The 
mulch  thus  made  has  preserved  and  continued  them  in  good  condition. 

The  Strawberry  should  be  carefully  picked.  One  should  not  touch 
any  part  of  the  fruit  except  the  stem,  and  should  be  specially  careful 
not  to  break  down  the  fruit  and  leaf  stalks,  nor  rumple  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  that  must  ripen  successive  pickings  of  fruit. 

For  packing  I  prefer  the  cases  containing,  each,  twenty-four  square 
qnart  boxes,  two  tiers  deep,  of  twelve  boxes  each ;  and  this  also  for  the 
other  small  fruits,  excepting,  sometimes,  the  Raspberry,  which  may  ship 
better,  when  soft,  in  pint  boxes,  and  Gooseberriei^  and  Currants,  which 
are  sometimes  better  in  larger  packages. 

Kaspberries  are  variously  planted.  My  preferences  are  in  favor  of 
planting  this,  with  the  other  small  fruits,  in  rows,  pretty  wide  apart 
between  rows,  and  pretty  thick  in  the  rows.  Kows  six  feet  apart,  and 
plants  three  feet  apart,  are  at  good  distances  for  Baspberries.  Baspber* 
ries  are  not  so  profitable  as  other  small  fruits,  in  many  years,  but  can 
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hardly  be  entirely  diBregarded,  as  they  form  a  succession  to  the  Straw- 
berry, and  are  a  delicious  fruit. 

The  Currant  and  Gooseberry  may  be  planted  at  about  the  same  iisr 
tances  as  the  Saspberry.  Though  discarded  by  some  as  unprofitable, 
I  regard  both  as  desirable,  to  a  certain  extent  They  will  bring  a  fiur 
price,  either  green  or  ripe,  in  most  seasons,  and  occasionally  are  in 
gi-eat  4emand.  They  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  fair  fruit  under  neglect, 
and  with  proper  pruning,  culture  and  manurOi  will  do  wonders.  In  the 
case  of  the  Currant,  the  dry  and  hot  summers  must  be  met  with  good 
surface  culture,  shade  or  muldi,  as  protection. 

The  Blackberry,  with  due  culture,  manuring  and  pruning,  is  wond6^ 
fully  productive,  and  its  fruit  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  best  grown  in 
hedge  rows,  about  eight  feet  apart  This  and  the  Baspberry  must  be 
cleared  of  the  bearing  wood  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  in  the  subse- 
quent winter,  and  it  needs  heavy  manuring  for  good  results.  This  and 
the  Kaspberry  also  require,  for  good  development,  a  pinching  in  of  the 
young  canes  when  at  a  proper  hight  (tour  to  five  feet),  for  next  year's 
fruiting.  Care  must  be  observed  not  to  do  this  too  soon,  as  new 
growths,  that  do  not  mature  well,  are  apt  to  be  excited. 

All  the  small  fruits  are  valuable  for  home  use,  and  when  the  market 
is  glutted  may  be  changed  into  various  forms.  Wine  may  be  made 
from  all  of  them ;  jellies  from  all ;  and  all  can  be  canned ;  and  they 
may  be  disposed  of  in  that  shape.  '  Some  care  must  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, in  making  an  article  which  will  go  upon  the  market  in  comped- 
tion  with  those  made  by  professional  establishments.  The  new  be- 
ginner is  apt  to  work  in  expensive  ways,  and  to  add  too  much  sugar  to 
manufactures  of  this  character. 

I  have  thus  spoken  briefly  of  all  the  more  common  fruits,  and  given 
some  hints  as  to  their  management.  But  I  believe  I  should  conclude 
by  warning  the  enthusiastic  beginner  in  fruit-growing  that  this  pursuit, 
no  more  than  many  others,  is  the  road  to  fortune.  In  fruit-growiug, 
economy,  perseverence  and  foresight  are,  as  elsewhere,  essential  to 
success ;  and  whilst  I  believe  wealth  awaits  the  careful  horticulturist, 
yet  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  race  of  life,  we  find  more  failures 
than  successes. 


CULTIVATION  AND  PBEPAUATION  OF  VEGETABLE 

AND  GAKDEN  SEEDS. 


Bt  J.  B.  BOOT,  RooKroBD. 


It  is  not  80  many  years  but  that  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  living 
men  that  not  one*tenth  of  the  garden  seeds  sold  in  this  country  were 
American  grown,  while  amateurs  and  private  growers  only  sought  to 
grow  those  most  common  and  easily  grown.  This  was  due  to  the 
general  belief  that  garden  seeds  not  only  could  not  be  grown  profit- 
ably here,  but  also  .that  they  were  not  as  good  as  seeds  of  Europeim 
growth.  The  adoption  of  specialties  has  become  a  marked  feature  in 
our  Agriculture  and  Horticulture ;  and  the  one  requiring,  perhaps,  the 
most  of  patient  study,  application  and  experiment,  and  also  producing 
the  most  striking  results,  is  seed  growing.  American  enterprise,  am- 
bitious and  restless,  pushing  into  every  avenue  in  search  of  wealth  and 
independence,  has  made  this  the  subject  of  years  of  application,  until 
BOW  nine-tenths  of  our  garden  seeds  are  grown  in  this  country,  not 
always  because  they  can  be  grown  as  cheaply,  but  more  especially  be- 
eanse  they  have  proved  to  be  far  better.  Men  soon  learned  that  ani- 
mals  removed  from  their  native  land  to  one  of  greater  rigors  or  ex- 
tremes mnst  become  acclimated,  often  requiring  several  generations. 
Later  they  learned  it  to  be  equally  true  of  trees  and  plants;  but  it  was 
along  time  before  American  gardeners  became  convinced  that  seeds 
of  plants  grown  in  the  moist  and  equable  climate  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially of  England,  had  habits  of  growth  that*  quite  unfitted  them  to 
withstand  our  hot  and  dry  summers.  Tending  to  delay  Americans 
from  learning  this,  was  the  fact  that  the  first  generation,  or  saving,  of 
seed  from  foreign  stock  rarely  ever  equaled  its  parent,  but  it  took  two 
or  three  generations  for  it  to  become  acclimated ;  but  now  so  well  is 
this  matter  understood,  that  no  large  gardener  will  accept  as  a  gift  seeds 
of  any  variety  (with  three  or  four  exceptions),  unless  he  knows  their 
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parent  stock,  for  seyeral  generations,  has  been  grown  in  as  severe  and 
trying  a  climate  as  that  in  which  he  expects  to  plant.  Many  a  crop  of 
Tarnips  with  long  necks  and  small  bottoms,  Cabbages  with  long  legs, 
bnshy  heads  and  dead  leaves.  Lettuce  seeding  without  heading,  tell 
the  tale  of  their  foreign  nativity,  until  seeds  of  many  varieties,  marked 
"Imported"  or  "English,"  are  quoted  at  half  the  price  of  American, 
and  find  a  slow  sale  at  that. 

If  this  be  true  of  American  as  compared  with  European  seeds,  it  i& 
equally  true  of  Western  as  compared  with  Eastern  grown  seeds.  The 
extreme  dryness  of  our  summers  is  very  trying  on  the  growth  of  seeds 
raised  elsewhere.  Moreover,  oar  rich  soil,  the  use  of  labor-saving  im- 
plements, cheapness  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  dryness  of  our  climate  for 
perfecting  and  caring  seeds,  offer  facilities  equaled  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  for  seed  growing.  Several  large  Eastern  dealers  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  these,  and  have  established  seed  farms  in  oar 
State,  until  we  probably  grow  more  garden  seeds  than  all  the  other 
Western  States  together.  Therefore,  since  this  promises  to  become^ 
though  not  a  great,  yet  an  important,  industry  among  us,  it  may  be 
well,  while  making  it  the  main  purpose  to  give  directions  to  amateur 
and  private  growers,  to  also  give  such  hints  or  general  ideas  of  com* 
mercial  seed  growing  as  space  may  allow.  Of  course,  on  a  subject  so 
multifarious,  little  more  than  general  principles  can  be  given. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the  selection  of  seed  stock.  The  careful 
and  experienced  seed  grower,  who  has  to  begin  the  business  anew,  goes 
to  work  carefully  and  cautiously  to  procure  the  best  of  each  kind ;  for 
are  not  vegetables,  equally  Mrith  cattle,  swine  or  poultry,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  inheritance  2 — so  that  there  are  not  only  different  kinds  of  the 
same  vegetable,  but  also  different  strains  of  the  same  kind,  possessing 
certain  qualities  and  excellencies  capable  of  perpetuation  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  just  as  there  is  the  Short-horn  variety  of  cattle,  and 
the  Duchess,  and  the  Booth,  and  other  strains  of  the  same  breed.  In 
fact,  vegetables  are  more  fully  subject  to  the  law  of  inheritance  than 
cattle,  and  possess  this  disadvantage :  that  while  cattle  bear  upon  them 
the  marks  and  proofs  of  their  purity  and  value,  the  seeds  of  vegetables, 
upon  their  face,  are  all  the  same — their  excellencies  being  intrinsic  and 
dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  grower.  Hence  the  large  demand 
and  certain  excellence  of  seeds  of  old  growers  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  not  only  procure  the  best  strains  to  be  procured,  but  have  alfio^ 
for  many  years,  been  constantly  improving  them. 

No  department  of  Horticulture  promises  greater  returns  and  rewards 
for  patient  labor  than  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  vegetables.  Be- 
gin with  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  make  them  better.    True,  there 
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is  a  limit  to  this  improTement,  bnt  no  vegetable  of  onr  acquaintance 
has  yet  attained  it.  That  this  pays  every  grower,  needs  no  argument 
to  prove.  If,  by  care  in  selection,  a  vegetable  may  be  brought  to  grow 
even  one-fourth  larger  than  the  crop  of  your  neighbor  or  competitor, 
on  similar  soil,  the  profit  of  the  course  is  evident.  If  the  growth  be 
twice  as  large,  which  is  more  usually  the  case,  it  is  still  more  evident 

A  certain  standard  or  model  should  be  adopted,  and  then,  by  selec- 
tion and  high  culture,  seek  it.  What  this  should  be  for  each  of  the 
difiTerent  vegetables,  and  how  best  attained,  will  be  specifie4  more 
particularly  when  treating  of  each  vegetable  separately. 

Next  in  importance  is  purity.  For  of  standard  sorts  each  variety 
pure  (save  in  exceptional  cases)  is  more  valuable  to  the  private  grower 
than  a  hybrid  or  sport,  while  for  a  commercial  grower  it  is  cheaper,  in 
the  end,  to  throw  away  impure  seed  than  to  sell  it  to  either  dealer  or 
planter.  This  mixture  or  hybridizing  occurs  when  the  pollen  of  one 
flower  finds  lodgment  on  another  of  a  different  variety.  Hence,  the 
greatest  liability  is  among  those  vegetables  which  abound  in  pollen  and 
have  prominent  blossoms.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Oucurbiiaceoua^ 
or  Vine  family,  and  particularly  the  Squash  and  the  Melon.  Whether 
the  pollen  is  carried  most  by  bees  or  winds,  we  need  not  discuss — for  it 
is  certainly  carried  by  both,  if,  indeed,  Mr.  Darwin  or  some  other  ob- 
server may  not  yet  prove  that  the  pollen  of  the  male  bloom  has  an  af- 
finity or  attraction  toward  the  female  or  bearing  blossom.  Certain  it 
is  that,  in  the  Squash  for  instance,  nature  manages  pretty  unfailingly 
to  carry  the  pollen  from  the  long  stemmed  conspicuous  male  to  the 
fihort  stemmed  and  more  modest  female  blossom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  or  the  means,  it  is  a  fact  worth  know- 
ing, that  if  a  high  tight  fence  stand  between  two  varieties,  even  of 
Squashes,  the  per  cent,  of  mixture  is  very  small. 

Of  this,  the  Vine  family,  it  is  not  safe  to  grow  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  or  an  allied  species,  within  several  hundred  feet  of 
each  other.  This  is  equally  true  of  Cabbages  and  Turnips.  With  al- 
lied species,  as  Musk-melons  and  Cucumbers,  Cabbages  and  Turnips, 
it  is  olten  claimed  no  mixture  occurs ;  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  the 
seed  of  these,  when  grown  near  together,  produce  an  unusual  number 
of  sports  and  abnormal  growths.  While  a  less  distance  is  safe,  yet  we 
always  seek,  on  our  own  seed  farm,  to  keep  allied  sorts  a  half  mile 
apart.  Corn  demands  as  great  or  greater  distance  to  be  safe.  Beets, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Celery  and  Lettuce  are  safe  at  a  much  less  distance, 
and  Bush  Beans,  Peas,  Parsnips  and  Tomatoes  have  very  little  suscep- 
tibility to  admixture,  and  are  safe  at  a  few  ieet  apart. 
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In  securiog  and  retaining  purity  of  seed  atoek,  it  is  T^ry  importaat 

to  attend  most  carefully  to  the  calling  and  rejecting  from  every  seed 
crop  all  sports  and  hybrids,  and  ill*fornied  spedmena.  With  unprinci- 
pled commercial  growers  this  often  is  not  done,  because  such  speci- 
mens are  usnally  the  heaviest  seeders,  and  give  this  quality  to  the 
growth  from  their  seeds,  so  that  if  allowed  to  continue  a  few  genera- 
tions they  certainly  run  out  the  purer  and  better  portion  of  the  stock. 

jEarUnees  is  a  quality  often  sought  in  a  large  class  of  vegetables, 
and,  hj  care  and  attention,  it  can  be  greatly  increased  and  developed. 
For  this  purpose  only  the  earliest  ripe  specimens  of  the  earliest  crop 
should  be  selected,  and  in  no  case  should  the  crop  be  grown  out  of  sea- 
son. For  instance,  in  seeking  earliuess  in  Lettuce  or  in  Cncumbera, 
they  should  be  planted  as  early  in  spring  as  the  season  will  allow,  and 
not  wait  until  any  convenient  time,  as  is  done  by  many  large  growers, 
knowing  the  crop  will  mature  before  frost,  at  any  rate.  Seed  growii 
on  sandy  soil  will  prove  earlier  than  that  from  a  heavy  one.  A  sandy 
soil,  too,  generally  matures  seed  more  perfectly  than  any  other,  and  if 
enriched  is  generally  the  best  soil  for  sach  purposes ;  but  no  universal 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  perhaps  we  can  impart  most  information 
by  briefly  treating  each  vegetable  separately,  in  alphabetical  order. 

Beans. — Seek  a  thrifty  crop,  and  in  no  case  save  as  seed  the  scatp* 
tered  pods  left  from  a  crop  used  for  table.  Sort  over  and  pick  out  all 
imperfect  seed. 

Beet. — ^For  Long  Blood,  select  dark  color,  small  red  leaves,  and 
cylindrical  rather  than  tapering  form,  for  beets  of  such  form  yield 
more,  pull  easier,  and  waste  less  in  use.  For  Blood  Turnip,  the  same 
leaves  and  color,  but  the  turnip  shape.  Bassano  should  be  of  rose-red 
color,  green  leaves  and  turnip  shape.  Carefully  cull  out  all  white 
roots.  Seek  to  correct  the  habit,  constantly  breaking  out  in  this  beet, 
to  have  several  little  tufts  or  crowns  of  leaves  instead  of  one.  In  all 
of  the  beets  seek  small  tap  roots.  In  any  of  the  newer  sorts  select 
according  to  the  introducer's  claims,  or  such  standard  as  promises  best 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  burying  roots  of  all  kinds,  it  ia 
found  best  to  bury  or  cover  with  alternate  layers  of  soil  and  coarse 
manure  or  litter,  six  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness,  until  there  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  of  covering,  gradually  added  from  time  of  pit- 
ting, iD  early  November,  till  the  middle  of  December..  If  stored  in 
the  cellar,  some  soil  should  be  mixed  through  the  pile,  and  then  all 
covered  with  soil  nearly  dry,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  prevent  shriveling 
and  drying  up.  In  spring,  set  out  early,  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  if  the 
best  seed  is  desired,  break  off  all  seed  stalks  but  the  main  one  from 
the  center  of  the  crown,  and  throw  the  whole  strength  into  that  one* 
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Hie  seed  does  not  ripem  evenly,  but  when  the  earliest  are  ripe  the 
whole  Btalk  may  be  cut,  and  after  curing  a  few  days  all  is  ready  to 
thresh,  which  is  very  rapidly  done  with  a  flail.  A  bushel  of  large 
roots  yields  much  more  seed  than  a  bushel  of  small  ones ;  and,  in 
&ct,  this  is  true  of  ail  the  root  crops.  Beet  seed  in  this  climate  is  lia- 
ble to  blast  in  unfavorable  seasons,  and  since  it  is  good  for  several 
years,  careful  gardeners  keep  a  two-years'  supply  on  hand. 

In  growing  a  quantity  we  usually  open  a  deep  furrow  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  in  the  bottom  run  a  subsoil  plow,  to  loosen  up  so  deeply  that  the 
Beet  can  be  pressed  into  the  yielding  soil  and  stand  against  one  side 
of  the  farrow,  then  cover  with  hoes,  light  plow  or  two-horse  cultivator. 
Give  clean  cultivation,  and  at  each  working  hill  up  slightly.  Never 
store  Beet  seed  in  quantity  till  well  cured  and  dried. 

Cabbage. — Select  large  hard  heads  on  short  stumps,  with  few  loose 
leaves.  In  £ngland,  where  Cabbage  is  said  to  be  grown  largely  for 
stock  feeding,  and  a  soft  busby  head  can  be  used,  it  may  be,  as  is 
claimed,  economical  to  grow  seed  from  headless  stumps ;  but  it  is  a 
costly  experience  here  to  attempt  to  grow  Cabbage  from  any  other  than 
the  largest,  hardest  and  best  heads.  Cabbages  stored  in  cellars  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  vitality  and  store  of  sustenance,  from  drying 
up ;  and  stored  out  of  doors  in  pits,  only  the  greatest  caution  will  pro- 
tect trom  danger  of  frost.  The  former  can  be  avoided  by  storing  in 
soil  nearly  dry,  and  the  latter  by  successive  coverings  of  soil  and 
litter,  or  coarse  manure,  as  for  roots.  If  the  frost  once  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  head  or  stalk  (which  may  be  known  by  its  being  water- 
cored),  it  is  useless  for  seed  purposes,  though  not  spoiled  for  use  or 
market.  In  pits,  always  store  with  roots  down  and  heads  up,  nip  off 
all  but  the  main  center  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  pods  turn  purple, 
cut,  and  cure  thinly  spread  over  a  tight  floor  or  cloth  ;  for  as  soon  as 
ripe  the  pods  begin  to  split  and  scatter  seed.  With  little  help  it 
threshes  itself.  To  grow  good  Cabbage  seed  involves  great  labor  and 
care ;  but  far  better  incur  this  than  use  cheap  foreign  seed,  which  will 
rarely  (and  invariably  in  a  dry  season)  produce  half  as  many  good 
heads  as  good  American -grown  seed. 

Caulifloweb  seed  is  very  difficult  to  raise  in  this  country,  since  it 
almost  invariably  blasts  in  the  blossom,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  use 
foreign  seed. 

Cakrots.— For  Long  Orange  seek  bright  orange  color,  small  neck, 
with  few  leaves,  and  cylindrical,  smooth  shape,  with  small  top-root. 
The  long  carrots  generally  are  too  long  for  their  thickness,  and  can  be 
improved  by  selecting  such  as  retain  their  thickness  further  toward  the 
bottom.    They  should  be  stored,  set  out,  and  treated  same  as  beets, 
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except  that  the  seed  ripens  nneveclj,  and  most  be  gone  over  several 
times,  cutting  only  fally  ripe  heads  each  time. 

Cblkby. — Select  good-shaped  banches  of  even  growth,  store  in  soil 
in  the  cellar,  and  treat  same  as  carrots. 

Corn.  —Though  Sweet  Corn  is  grown  in  nearly  every  garden,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  easily  saved,  yet  of  no  other  garden  product  is  so 
much  poor  seed  sold  as  of  this.  With  high  cultivation  get  a  thrifty 
crop,  and  then  when  the  milk  of  the  kernel  begins  to  thicken,  the  best 
ears  should  be  picked,  braided  together  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  to 
cure.  If  cut  up  and  put  into  the  shock,  or  if  left  on  the  stalk  to  cure, 
and  then  stored  in  any  quantity,  it  is  sure  to  spoil.  Even  whed  spread 
out  thinly  on  the  floor  it  often  moulds  on  the  under  side.  Do  not 
shell  till  wanted  for  use,  or  it  may,  if  in  quantity,  heat  and  spoil. 

CuouMBEB. — Only  the  best  shaped  specimens  should  be  saved.  If 
earliness  be  sought,  save  only  the  first  ripened  ones ;  but  if  a  prolific 
habit  is  to  be  encouraged,  then  pick  the  earlier  ones  and  allow  to  ripen 
only  the  later  ones,  from  the  extremities  of  the  vines.  But  in  sudi 
case  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  pick  and  throw  away,  while  small, 
all  nubbins  and  ill-shaped  specimens,  and  thus  put  the  whole  strength 
of  the  vines  into  good  ones.  The  seed  acquires  greater  vitality  and 
cleans  nicer  if  allowed  to  stand  until  dead  ripe — so  ripe  as  to  be  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  soft.  The  cucumbers  are  then  split  in  two,  lengthwise, 
and  the  seed  and  pulp  removed,  with  wooden  or  iron  pads  or  spoons, 
after  which  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  stand  three  days,  when  the  seed 
is  washed  by  pouring  them,  with  water  added,  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  when  the  good  seeds  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  pulp  and 
liglit  seed  float  off.  They  are  then  thinly  spread  and  dried  till  "as  dry 
as  a  bone,"  else  it  is  unsafe  to  store  them  in  any  quantity.  In  com- 
mercial growing  we  use  the  same  principles,  but  facilitate  the  process  by 
the  nee  of  water-power,  and  a  combination  of  sieves  similar  to  a  fan- 
ning mill,  under  water. 

A  few  seeds  may  be  washed  very  nicely,  without  fermentation,  by 
rubbing  and  working  them  in  pure  white  sand  and  then  washing  them 
in  several  waters.  The  sand  must  be  free  from  dirt,  or  the  seeds  will 
have  a  dull,  dirty  look.  If  it  be  perfectly  clean  the  seeds  will  come 
out  very  white  and  nice. 

Egg  Plaint. — Peel  and  slice  the  fruit,  and  then  squeeze  the  seed 
from  each  piece  separately,  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  then  pour  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  as  with  cucumbers.  Never  allow  them  to  ferment 
in  the  least,  or  they  will  sprout  and  spoil.  Likewise  they  must  be 
dried  rapidly,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  over  night  with  the  surface  of 
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the  8Md  fftill  soft,  it  k  rare  to  sprout  FrobaUy  half  the  seed  of  this 
iniit  sold  thronghont  the  country  i8  poor  from  this  cause. 

XoBL  Rabu — ^See  lonup. 

Lktuos. — 8«loct  seed  firoiA  plaati  ^at  rem^n  the  longest  without 
nuuiing  to  seed.  When  so  ripe  as  to  shell  out,  cut,  and  gathtt*  upon 
stout  sheets,  and  thresh  with  a  flail,  and  clean  by  winnowing  on  a 
Iffeezy  day  or  with  the  fan. 

MxLovB. — Select  sueh  specimens  as  possess  the  qualities  you  wish  to 
perpetuate,  clean  and  treat  same  as  cucumber  seed,  except  they  need 
to  stand  only  24  to  86  hours. 

Onions. — Select  only  the  best  bulbs  for  seed.  Set  them  in  furrows 
three  feet  apart,  four  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  fiirrows. 
Cover  lightly,  and  at  each  hoeing  hill  up  a  little  until  the  stalks  are 
oorered  up  to  the  swell.  This  aids  in  time  of  drouth,  and  also  pre- 
vents the  stalk  from  breaking  up  under  the  weight  of  the  seed  head, 
and  from  lodging  in  a  wind.  When  a  few  of  the  seed  yessds  of  any 
head  begin  to  crack  open,  it  should  be  cut  with  a  few  inches  of  the 
Btslk,  and  spread  in  an  airy  place,  not  more  than  four  inches  deep,  and 
stirred  several  times  a  day.  If  a  large  quantity  is  grown,  it  is  best  to 
spread  on  lattice  work  or  lath  work,  raised  a  few  inches  above  a  tight 
floor,  so  the  air  can  circulate  readily  through  it.  In  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  thoroughly  cured,  it  can  be  stored  away  till  convenient  to 
thresh  and  dean,  which  is  easily  done  with  flail  and  fan.  Sometimes 
the  &n  will  not  dean  perfectly.  In  that  case  sink  in  water  and  pour 
off  the  chaff  with  the  water,  and  dry  thoroughly  the  good  clean  seed 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Passnip.— ^Select  the  best  roots  and  treat  same  as  beets.  By  grow- 
ing very  large  roots,  and  setting  them  two  feet  by  three,  a  much  larger 
yield  will  be  obtained  than  from  the  same  amount  of  small  roots  set 
dose. 

Pbas — ^Are  always  buggy  in  this  climate,  if  sown  early.  They  are 
less  infested  if  sown  late  in  the  season,  but  yield  lightly,  and  are  sub* 
ject  to  mildew  if  any  cold  rains  occur  in  August  and  September. 
Hence  most  of  our  seed  peas  are  grown  in  Canada. 

«      

PappsR. — ^Dry  the  peppers  by  hanging  on  strings  in  a  dry  place, 
and  remove  seeds  at  your  leisure ;  or  if  seed  is  removed  earlier^  do  it 
while  holding  the  pepper  under  water,  to  protect  the  eyes. 

Radish. — Sow  early,  so  as  to  let  the  seed  ripen  during  the  heat  of 

midsummer.    OuU  out  all  sprouts  and  mongrels,  saving  seed  only  from 

thrifty,  well-shaped  roots.    Do  not  cut  the  stalks  until  the  seed  pods 

are  thoronghly  ripe  and  dry,  else  they  dry  down  upon  the  seed  and 
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threshing  becomes  a  alow  bnsiness.  Seed  Bared  from  radishes  grown 
from  English  seed  will,  the  first  year,  produce  poor  roots,  but  bj  the 
second  and  third  savings  it  will  become  acclimated  and  prodace  die 
finest  roots.  Hence,  see  to  it^  always,  that  jour  seed  has  for  aevenl 
generations  been  American-grown. 

Squash. — Be  sure  to  plant  the  different  varieties  a  long  way  apart,  to 
avoid  intermixture.  Sunmier  Squash  seed  should  be  treated  qnite  the 
same  as  cucumber  seed,  but  Winter  Squashes  yield  -more  and  better 
seed  if  stored  till  mid- winter,  when  they  are  fully  matured,  and,  like  a 
winter  apple,  become  ready  for  use.  The  seeds  often  increase  in 
weight  one-fifth  after  storage. 

Spinach. — See  Lettuce. 

Tomato. — Grow  plants  early  in  the  hot-bed,  with  room  enough  to 
be  strong  and  stocky.  Transplant  at  least  twice  before  removing  to 
the  field.  Plant  on  good  ground,  and  select  for  seed  only  the  earliest 
and  best  fruit,  and  then  clean  in  the  manner  described  for  cucumbers, 
except  they  do  not  need  to  ferment  more  than  one  day,  at  most. 

Turnips. — Store  the  roots  in  the  manner  recommended  for  beets ; 
save  seed  as  advised  for  cabbages.  In  no  case  save  seed  from  a  long- 
necked  or  thick,  bushy-topped  specimen.  If  you  do  not  grow  your 
own,  be  sure  you  get  American  instead  of  English  seed,  though  its  cost 
be  twice  as  much. 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  briefly  give  some  of  the  directions  we  deem 
most  important  to  secure  pure  seeds ;  and  while  we  do  not  advise  anj 
one  to  grow  his  own  seed,  if  he  can  get  them  of  a  reliable  grower,  yet 
he  had  better,  by  far,  grow  his  own,  though  it  be  at  five  times  the  ex- 
pense, rather  than  use  such  seed  as  often  is  sold  by  irresponsible 
dealers,  both  English  and  American. 

The  best  seed  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  Poor  seed,  if  used,  is 
very  costly,  even  as  a  gift. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX,  AND  MANIIFAOTURES 

THEREFROM. 


Bt  J.  H.  MoOONNELL,  Sprimofiilo. 


Of  all  the  yarioas  commodities  susceptible  of  textile  adaptation, 
there  is  no  single  product  of  greater  importance  than  Flax.  Its  fiber, 
in  strength,  beauty,  and  durability,  so  far  surpasses  cotton  as  to  be 
indispensable  for  certain  uses,  in  defiance  of  all  competition.  As  a 
crop,  it  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  Old  World, 
where  it  has  received  royal  patronage,  aad  has  always  been  a  source 
of  wealth,  and  of  comparative  independence,  to  those  who  have  en- 
couraged its  growth. 

No  field  crop,  perhaps,  requires  such  constant  and  careful  attention, 
and  in  turn,  no  crop  more  dearly  indicates,  or  more  richly  rewards  the 
increased  care  bestowed  upon  it« 

Flax  is  grown  both  for  its  fiber  and  its  seed.  It  is  grown  on  a  va- 
riety of  soils,  but  can  only  be  brought  to  its  fullest  perfection  in  a  rich, 
deep,  and  moderately  moist  soil,  containing  much  vegetable  matter  in 
its  composition.     Good  com  lands  generally  will  grow  excellent  flax. 

Whatever  land  is  selected,  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  harrowed, 
a&d  rolled  repeatedly,  until  a  very  fine  tilth  is  reached.  Plowing 
Bhould  take  place  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  complete  departure  of 
frosts  will  permit-,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  immediately  alter. 
Harrow  the  seed  in  well ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  land  again 
with  a  light  roller,  in  order  to  secure  an  evenness  of  vegetation.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  must  depend  upon  the  object  you  have  in  culti- 
vating the  plant.  K  for  its  fiber,  sow  evenly  about  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  If  you  desire  to  raise  seed,  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre 
will  be  sufficient.  Much  care  should  be  taken  to  select  good  seed,  as 
the  entire  success  of  the  crop  will  depend  materially  upon  this  point. 
Seed  proper  for  cultivatioorare  bright,  smooth  and  very  slippery,  and 
plump  and  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water.    The  interior  of  the  seed, 
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when  broken  open,  should  present  a  yellowish-green  appearance,  and 
taste  sweet  and  oily.  A  good  warm  rain,  soon  after  the  seed  have 
been  sown,  will  secure  a  good  '^  stand  "  of  flax,  and  a  handsome  yield 
may  generally  be  relied  upon. 

In  order  that  the  flax  plants  may  thrive  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  field  be  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  order  to  secure  this 
end,  good  clean  land  should  always  be  selected  for  a  flax  field.  Land 
which  has  grown  corn  the  season  previous  is  recommended.  If  such 
land  is  chosen,  and  is  well  prepared  in  the  spring,  few  or  no  weeds 
will  make  their  appearance  ;  but  if  any  do,  they  ought  to  be  promptly 
extirpated. 

If  the  foregoing  plan  has  been  carefully  pursued,  you  will  soon  have 
a  crop  of  flax,  which  must  be  harvested  by  some  means  or  other.  For- 
merly all  flax  was  pulled,  but  the  present  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the 
prices  which  labor  at  present  commands,  render  this  practice,  as  ap- 
plied to  large  crops,  unprofitable,  if  not  in  fact  impossible. 

When  seed  is  made  the  object  of  cultivation,  the  crop  can  be  most 
economically  and  expeditiously  harvested  with  an  ordinary  reaping 
machine ;  but  when  the  fiber  alone  is  desired,  this  method  of  harvest- 
ing is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  machine  has  yet  been  constructed 
which  can  cut  the  stalks  so  low  as  to  avoid  lasting  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  plant  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  waste,  we  must  still 
rely  upon  the  machines.  We  can  better  afford  to  make  up  this  watte 
by  raising  more  flax,  rather  than  to  employ  so  much  manual  labor  as 
would  be  requisite  to  pull  our  crops. 

If  the  flnest  fiber  is  sought  after,  the  crop  should  be  harvested  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  have  fallen  off.  The  plants  should  be  bound  in 
small  bundles,  and  immediately  submitted  to  the  water-rotting  process. 
If  you  contemplate  dew-rotting  the  plants,  allow  them  to  stand  until 
nearly  ripe.  As  soon  as  they  are  out  down,  bind  the  plants  in  small 
bundles,  and  place  them  in  shocks  of  convenient  size,  to  cure.  When 
sufficiently  cured,  stack  them  well,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the 
season  for  dew-rotting  arrives,  which  is  about  the!  middle  of  October. 
If  the  seed  is  desired,  allow  the  crop  to  stand  until  ripe,  and  then  treat 
it  substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  oats. 

The  introduction  of  effective  machinery  for  cleaning  out  the  fiber, 
and  improved  machines  for  threshing  out  the  seed,  greatly  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  flax  crops,  and  dispense  with  the  laborious  methods 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Ten  bushels  of  seed,  and  600  pounds  of  fiber,  are 
good  average  crops,  but  frequently  as  many  as  twenty  bushels  of  seed, 
per  acre,  are  grown  on  the  fertile  lands  of  niinois. 
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To  saj  that  Flax  is  a  pvdfitable  crop  would  be  a  random  otatement, 
and  probably  not  univonally  tme ;  bat  as  an  inetance  of  the  snocessfdl 
and  profitable  growth  of  Flax  in  Illinoia,  daring  this  last  season,  I 
woold  state  that  fturmers  of  Ohampaign  county  sold  tlieir  Flax  straw 
at  a  priee  which  paid  all  the  expenses  of  raising  the  crop,  and  had  left 
f<Mr  profit  from  ten  to  fifteen  bnshels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  they  sold 
at  $2  50  per  bashel. 

The  flactaations  in  the  seed  and  fiber  markets  render  Flax-growing 
a  somewhat  precarioas  bosiness,  and  many  farmers  cling  to  the  opinion 
that  Flax-growing  is  not  usually  profitable,  unless  the  straw  is  in  de- 
mand at  good  prices. 

From  the  seed  of  the  Flax-plant  we  have  the  linseed-oil  of  com. 
merce,  and  the  reftise  called  oil-cake,  so  useful  in  the  feeding  economy 
of  the  fiBUrm.  It  is  very  nutritioas,  and  can  be  advantageously  fed  to 
all  kinds  of  live-stock* 

Linen  is  the  principal  fabric  manufactured  from  flax-fiber.  It 
comes  to  us  from  abroad  under  varioas  names,  such  as  Irish,  Scotch, 
fioglish,  etc.  Of  linen  goods,  there  are  various  grades  and  qualities. 
We  have  ^'driU,"  which  is  twilled  Hnen,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  panta- 
loonSi  and  then  there  are  linen  goods  called  ^^cambric,"  which  are  ex- 
oeedingly  fine,  and  possess  a  beautifol  silk-like  appearance.  Flax  is 
also  extensively  introduced  into  certain  classes  of  woolen  goods,  in 
order  to  impart  an  increased  brilliancy  to  their  texture. 

The  finer  grades  of  fiber  are  susceptible  of  the  finest  adaptations. 
From  it  we  have  those  costly  foreign  laces,  and  articles  which  are  as 
delicate  as  the  imagination  can  conceive  of,  or  skilled  workmanship 
execate.  So  fine  indeed  can  this  fibre  be  worked,  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  single  pound  of  manufactured  flax  has  been  sold  for 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Very  little  fine  flax-fiber  is  at  present  produced  in  our  country,  and 
in  fact  this  interest  has  so  signally  subsided  that  it  no  longer  receives 
a  mention  in  the  general  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

It  is  a  scarce  of  mach  surprise  to  foreigners  that  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  onrs,  with  a  soil  so  varied,  and  with  a  climate  so  well 
adapted  to  its  growth,  that  the  production  of  fine  flax-fiber  should  be 
ail  but  entirely  neglected,  and  that  with  a  people  so  enterprising  and 
energetic,  we  have  scarcely  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  linen 
manufiBtcture  into  this  country.  To-day,  as  twenty  years  ago.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium  supply  us  with  everything  in  the  line  of 
linen  goods.  Our  flax  manufacturers  are  at  present  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  few  thread  manufacturing  establishments,  and  our  flax 
mills,  which  offer  a  fair  market  for  our  raw  flax-straw.    From  this 
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straw  ifl  obtained  an  inferior  article  of  fiber,  which  ia  converted  into 
baling-rope,  bagging,  and  a  good  article  of  paper. 

The  great  draw-back  to  the  increased  production  of  flax-fiber,  at 
present,  as  heretofore,  is  the  immense  amount  of  labor  required  to  pre 
pare  good  fiber.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare,  diredlj 
from  the  unrotted  straw,  "Flax  Cotton,"  which  can  be  readily  spun  on 
cotton  machinery.  Claussen,  no  doubt,  has  made  the  nearest  approach 
to  success.  But  those  who  fondly  hoped  that  his  eflforts  might  be 
crowned  with  success,  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for,  at  best,  he 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nearly  worthless  article,  and  his  whole 
experiment  was  substantially  a  failure. 

We  often  read  startling  accounts  of  marvellous  successes  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  "Flax  Cotton."  We  silently  rejoice,  and  anxiously  await 
substantial  proof  of  this  success,  in  the  shape  of  mills,  which  will  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  our  rough  straw. 

But  this  proof  never  comes,  and  we  awake  to  the  uncomfortable 
realization  of  having  been  "  humbugged." 

Yet,  until  such  machines  are  introduced,  flax-fiber  growing  can 
hardly  assume  proportions  of  any  magnitude  in  our  country. 

Our  farmers  cannot  afibrd  to  waste  their  time  in  competing  with  the 
penny-paid  laborers  of  the  European  despotisms. 

When  approved  machinery  is  introduced,  which  will  do  for  flax  all 
that  Eli  Whitney's  Cotton-Gin  has  done  for  cotton,  then  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  stand  ready  to  furnish  flax  in  undreamed-of  quantities,  suffi- 
cient, if  necessary,  to  carpet  Great  Britain  and  all  the  flax-growing 
districts  which  border  on  the  "Khine,"  or  line  the  shores  of  the 
"Zuyder  Zee." 


MANUFACTUBES  IN  ILLINOIS; 

FlCXLITm  AND  KiGHBITT  fOB  THIIR  BBTABLIlHiaNT,  WITH  THm  RlLATION  TO  TBB  AmIOOLTUBB 

AHD  OoimxBici  or  tbi  Staib. 


Bt  JAMES  T.  DWTER,  Spbikgheld. 


At  the  Winter  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  year  1868,  my 
tiews  on  the  Mannfactnring  interests  of  the  State  of  Blinois,  and  their 
relatiye  connection  with  her  Commerce  and  Agricolture,  were  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  an  Essay,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Executive 
Board,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Since  that  time  the  State  of  Illinois  has  taken  great  and  unlooked- 
for  strides  in  her  manufactures.  Many  new  industries  have  been 
successfully  introduced,  some  of  them  being  of  a  novel  and  unlooked- 
for  character. 

Yery  few  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  have  failed  in  being 
profitable ;  and  when  they  have  not  been  profitable,  the  causes  of  fail- 
ure can  be  readily  traced  to  some  radical  defect  in  the  machinery  and 
management,  or  to  the  want  of  sufficient '  capital,  and  not  to  over- 
stocked markets,  falling  prices,  or  outside  or  home  competition — ^the 
usual  sources  of  embarrassment  surrounding  manufacturing  bodies. 

Our  people  are  becoming  slowly  convinced  of  the  great  fact  which 
other  communities  have  practically  Ulnstrated,  in  the  prosperity  flowing 
from  diversified  home  industries:  that  the  farm  and  the  furnace,  the 
workshop  and  the  factory,  the  railroad  and  the  water  craft,  must  exist 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  are  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
each  other  as  are  the  bricks,  mortar  and  materials  in  the  erection  of 
our  buildings. 

The  most  fertile  agricultural  soils  will  soon  become  exhausted  by 
continued  grazing  and  cropping,  and  have  to  be  renewed  with  manures, 
at  great  cost  and  labor,  to  enabl^  them  to  keep  up  the  supplies  for  the 
population  who  are  non-producers  of  food.    The  mere  plowing  and 
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stirring  the  s<^il  is  not  agricoltore.  Farm  lands  must  be  fed  as  well  as 
worked,  and  this  essential  food  mnst  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits 
realized  from  the  sales  of  its  products  made  to  artizans,  miners,  and 
those  engaged  in  moving  the  crops  to  the  seaboard  or  on  the  ocean^  or 
purchased  out  of  the  profits  realized  abroad  from  the  manufactored 
products  of  our  factories,  rolling  mills  and  work  shops^  and  imported 
and  sold  to  those  bordering  on  the  seaboard,  to  be  applied  to  their  ex- 
hausted farm  lands. 

The  past  four  years  have  not  been  such  as  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  year  1868  was  one  of  mudi 
political  excitement  and  commercial  embarrassment ;  the  cotton  and 
com  crops  of  1849  were  not  very  abundant,  and  a  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for depression  in  the  values  of  most  of  our  leading  agricultural 
products  followed ;  during  1870  and  in  1871,  ^^  vials  of  wrath  *'  have 
been  poured  out  on  us,  in  the  shape  of  drouth,  floods  and  fiires— 
there  having  been  more  destruction  of  valuable  property  and  crops 
from  those  causes,  during  this  year,  thaii  has  ever  taken  place  in  any 
country,  from  any  causes,  since  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  causes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
a  general  distrust  prevailing,  amongst  our  manufiu^uring  oapitaliets, 
on  the  uncertainty  of  our  national  legislation — the  fear  of  the  free  adr 
mission  of  iron  and  its  kindred  products  deterring  them  from  running 
the  risk  of  losing  their  capital  by  a  certain  and  ruinous  decline  in  cmr 
manufactured  irons,  when  placed  in  competition  with  the  iron  pro* 
duced  by  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe.  The  same  cause  influencee  the 
opening  and  working  of  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and,  by  thna  re- 
tarding those  immense  interests,  depriving  us  of  an  induetrioos  me- 
chanical  population,  without  which  no  oountiy  can  prosper.  Oapttsl 
has  also  been  wanting,  it  being  more  to  the  interest  of  capitdfiste  lo 
hold  United  States  bonds,  stock  in  National  Banks,  "well-secnred  mort- 
gages, and,  until  the  Chicago  conflagration  burst  the  bubble,  a&ock  in 
Insurance  Oompanies.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  finanoial 
afiairs  of  the  country  are  rapidly  assuming  a  healthy  condition ;  aiad 
now  that  the  United  States  government  is  paying  off  the  national  4«U 
in  large  installments,  no  doubt  the  dead  and  misapplied  capital  that 
has  been  locked  up  in  National  Banks  and  Ooyemment  securitiee  will 
be  soon  liberated,  and  investments  made  in  those  great  mannfibctuiing 
undertakings  without  which  a  nation  must  be  helpless  and  inferior 
amongst  the  commercial  nations  of  the  ^arth.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  real  or  imaginary  difficulties,  the  manufacturing  progress  of  our 
State  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  beli^  thi^  all  those  prcjeota  wfajdi 
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luiTe  been  condacted  with  Bkill  and  judgment,  backed  np  with  capital, 
bave  been  or  will  be  a  complete  succesft,  and  that,  in  the  fature,  capi- 
tal, skill,  science  and  enterprise  will  seek  our  fertile  State  in  the  fall 
confidence  of  meeting  with  reasonable  prosperity  in  all  their  nnder- 
takings. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  peculiar  facilities  for  mannfaoturing,  which 
are  gradoallj  and  certainly  derelopin^  themselves.  In  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Sta>te  there  exists  an  immense  snpply  of  water-power — the 
State  itself  controlling  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the  Canal  conneot- 
itig  the  Illinois  Sirer  with  Ohicago,  water  safficient  to  grind  into  floor 
from  fonrteeo  to  twenty  thonsand  barrels  daiSy,  which  power,  if  applied 
to  cotton  manufacturing,  would  give  work  to  several  thousand  opera* 
tives. 

The  Rolling  Mills  at  Springfield,  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  are 
to  be  fnruisb^  with  coal  at  five  cents  a  bushel,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  £>r  a  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds;  and  coal  is  at  present 
delivered  on  the  cars,  for  shipment,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  and 
e?en  at  these  low  figures  the  miners  make  from  fitty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  it  being  only  a  question  of  their  own  industry.  The 
ootl  formations  adjacent  to  Springfield,  and  which  are  found  in  veins  of 
from  five  to  six  feet  all  over  the  county  of  Sangamon,  underlaying  an 
area  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  coal 
deposits  found  in  other  districts  of  the  Stated-giving  ns,  in  this  respect, 
an  influence  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  counteract  or  deprive  us  ot.  It 
oi^,  then,  be  claimed  that  with  her  ezhaustless  coal  mines,  fertile  soil, 
central  position  and  temporate  climate,  and  intersected  and  connected, 
as  she  is,  by  railways,  with  every  part  or  the  States,  and  surrounded  by 
navigable  watera  that  place  within  her  reach  the  cotton  of  the  South, 
the  wools  of  the  boundless  plains  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Monotains, 
the  eoft  timbers  of  the  Northern  pineries,  and  the  hard  timbers  from 
her  own  Southern  forests,  and  the  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  lead  from  her 
own  mines  and  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri-— 
itbecomes  only  a  question  of  time  and  capital  when  she  will  certainly 
be  one  of  the  most  versiitile  and  prosperous  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tual  communities  on  this  continent  or  on  any  other. 

Amongst  the  many  undertakings  which  go  to  enrich  a  nation,  the 
manofaeture  of  iron  stands  preeminent.  Like  the  bountiful  supplies  of 
fish  provided  from  the  depths  of  the  seas,  you  have  only  to  put  forth 
jour  hands  and  take  it.  From  the  first  removal  irom  ^^  mother  earth," 
to  the  last  final  plunge  into  the  smelting  or  puddling  furnace,  in  the  form 
of  *^  old  scrap,"  the  great  weight  and  the  immense  quantity  of  coal  ra- 
Vol.  lU— 40 
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qnired  for  its  mancifiietiire*  demands  an  amount  of  capital  aod  labor  fhat 
no  other  material  requires.  Every  country  provided  by  nature  with  coal, 
iron  and  money  does  and  must  prosper,  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle,  unless 
the  population  is  composed  of  fools  or  barbarians.  From  first  to  laat  it 
is  the  product  of  labor  in  its  most  energetic  form.  The  ponderoas 
machinery  which  has  to  be  applied  in  manipulating  it,  only  increaaea 
the  demand  for  the  crude  ore,  and  compels  the  opening  of  new  ore 
beds,  doTnauding,  at  every  step,  increased  labor,  increased  modes  of 
transportation  and  increased  machinery,  and  an  application  of  capital 
that  wonld  be  altogether  fabulous  if  we  had  not  the  evidences  before 
our  eyes  to  convince  those  who  would  certainly  be  unbelievers  without 
such  unmistakable  proofe. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  iron  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  for  railroads,  steam  machinery,  ship  building  and  other  pur- 
poses, has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  its  manufacture  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country;  and  within  our  own  State,  since  the  year  1865,  its 
development  has  been  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  Ohicago, 
drawing  her  supplies  of  iron  from  Lake  Saperior,  Missouri,  Brazil  in 
Indiana,  and  Hardin  county  in  this  State,  is  at  the  present  day  oon- 
Burning  in  her  iron  works  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  daily — transport* 
ing  it  on  the  lakes  from  Pennsylvania,  on  railroads  from  various  ooal 
regions  iu  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Oanal ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  freights  which  have  to  be  paid  on 
the  crude  ore,  pig  metal,  coal  and  limestone,  the  trade  has  prospered, 
and  new  works  and  additional  facilities  for  mannihctoring  are  constantly 
projected  and  are  in  process  of  construction.  The  G-rand  Tower  iron 
furnaces  procure  their  ore  from  the  Iron  Monntain  in  Missouri,  after  it 
has  made  the  roundabout  journey,  by  rail  and  water,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fitty  miles — going  first  to  St.  Louis,  to  be  reshipped 
irom  cars  on  to  barges  before  it  reaches  its  destination — all  this 
circumlocntion  being  tor  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  superior  ores  of 
the  Iron  Monntain  of  Missouri  and  the  superior  coals  of  the  ^^Big 
Muddy"  together.  The  resul^of  this  condition  of  the  coal  and  iron 
connection  has  been,  that  in  three  year  Grand  Tower  has  increased 
from  a  dozen  shanties  and  cabins  to  a  prosperous  town  containing  a 
population  of  three  thousand  persons,  and  driving  a  considerable  busi- 
ness, outside  of  her  iron  trade,  in  fruit,  produce,  coal  and  lumber. 
Additional  works  for  smelting  and  manufacturing  railroad  bars,  boiler 
iron,  nails,  bar  iron  and  Bessimer  steel  are  projected,  and  in  five  years 
ten  thousand  persons  will  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  coal 
mines,  railroads,  watercraft  and  shops  created  into  active  life  by  the 
capital  expended  in  this  undertaking. 
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Id  additioii  to  the  Orand  Tower  works,  other  works  are  to  be  erected 
at  the  month  of  the  Big  Muddj,  immediately  opposite  Cape  Girardeau 
^-the  intention  being  to  improve  the  Big  Maddj  by  slack-water  navi- 
gation, and  boat  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  works.  A  railroad 
from  Oape  Girardean  to  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  other  vast  beds  in 
Missouri,  moves  the  ore  to  the  coal.  It  has  been  well  ascertained,  for 
many  years,  that  the  peculiar  iron  ore  of  Hardin  county,  in  this 
State,  made  a  quality  of  manafactured  iron  that  for  some  purposes  was 
indispensable,  and  this  ore  is  now  eagerly  sooght  after  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  smelting  furnaces  in  Chicago,  8t.  Loais  and  Pittsburgh.  At  present 
there  is  no  railroad  communication  leading  from  these  iron  beds  to  distant 
points  in  the  State,  but  a  few  yoars  will  sapply  this  want ;  and  the  oreB 
which  are  now  sent  outside  of  the  State,  and  are  returned  to  us  in  a 
manufactured  condition,  with  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  a  ton,  paid  to  noo- 
residenta  of  the  State,  for  freighting  the  ore  and  the  iron  in  their  barges 
and  steamboats,  will  be  all  manufactured  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
Slate. 

Since  the  year  1865  several  rolling-mills  have  been  erected,  designed 
for  the  re*roIlingof  rail  road  iron — which  establisbmeots  are  at  present, 
and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  doing  full  work  and  give  subsistence 
to  some  two  or  three  thousand  persons.  The  Springfield  Soiling  Mills, 
now  in  the  course  of  erection,  are  designed  for  re-rolling  railroad  iron, 
and  also  the  manufacture  of  assorted  bar,  boiler  lind  sheet-iron  and 
Bessimer  steel,  and  will  give  employment,  when  completed,  to  iifteen 
hundred  men. 

It  is  probable  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  horse,  for 
purposes  of  commercial  draft,  agriculture  and  general  transportation, 
will  be  soperseded  by  the  three  foot  guage  railroad,  the  road  traction 
steamer,  and  the  steam  plow  ;  and  as  all  those  railroads  and  steamers 
have  to  be  constructed  of  iron,  demanding  from  some  source  large  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  or  manufactured  material,  and  the  eiuploymeut  of  a 
host  of  mechanics  and  workmen  for  their  construction  and  manage* 
ment,  the  question  naturally  occurs  to  every  reflecting  mind  in  the 
State:  Where  are  those  traction  steam  wagons,  steam  plows,  and  the 
iron  for  the  tracks  of  all  our  railroads,  and  their  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ments, to  be  manufactured?  Are  we  to  make  them  all  within  our  own 
borders,  or  are  we  to  purchase  them  from  other  States,  or  from  foreign 
countries?  Are  we  to  send  abroad  several  hundreds  of  millicms  of  dol* 
lars  in  the  shape  of  bulky  and  perishable  agricultural  products,  paying 
the  highest  freights  for  their  transportation ;  receiving  in  return  those 
very  things  which  we  can  and  we  should  conatruct  within  the  borders 
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of  our  own  State  t  At  preeent  our  railroads  are  owned  and  conirdled 
by  OQtfiide  capitalists,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tonnage  owned  in 
Chicago,  the  largest  amonnt  of  tonnage  on  the  Mtssis6ip{H  and  the 
Lakes  is  owned  and  controlled  by  residents  of  Kew  York,  Canada, 
Ohio,  Saint  Louis,  Evansville  and  Cincinnati— they  receiving  for  the 
transportation  of  our  produee,  and  the  return  freights,  all  the  profts 
flowing  from  our  commerce.  We  are  at  the  present  day,  and  have 
been  tor  years,  exhausting  our  lands  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pro- 
duce— out  of  which  produce,  or  agricultural  products,  the  owners  of 
tonnage  and  railroads  have  been  enriching  themselves  at  our  expense, 
and  will  continue  to  still  further  enrich  themselves  unless  the  people  of 
the  State  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  establishing,  at  every  available 
point,  manufactures  requiring  much  and  diversified  labor;  and  the 
only  material  that  can  furnish  that,  and.  release  us  from  the  commer- 
cial exactions  of  the  surrounding  communities,  is  Iron  and  its  various 
productions.  All  other  manulactures  are  comparatively  trifling,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  iron.  Iron  is  the  entire  result  of  labor 
— ^labor  in  opening  the  mine,  in  procuring  the  ore,  in  making  it  into 
all  its  varied  forms.  A  few  years  since  and  it  cost,  to  produce  the  pig 
iroB^  $28  a  ton ;  it  can  now  be  made  for  $22  50  the  ton,  and  at  that 
price  has  to  compete  with  English  iron,  which  costs  only  $12  50  the 
ton  -that  is,  the  labor  of  producing  one  ton  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  costs,  at  the  present  day,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  would  coat 
to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  in  England.  But  to  pay  for  this  ton  of  Eng- 
lish iron  you  have  to  send  to  England  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  worth, 
here,  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  weighing  twenty-eight  hundred 
pounds,  or  it  takes  eight  hundred  pounds  more  of  corn  to  pay  for  the 
ton  of  iron  than  the  iron  weighs;  and  if  the  foreign  iron  was  admitted 
duty  free,  the  difference  would  still  be  greater,  as  the  foreign  iron,  from 
increased  demand,  would  advance  in  p*ice— iron  masters  in  England 
having  lost  the  power  to  control  the  wages  of  the  workmen  when  they 
choose  to  demand  an  advance — wliilethe  consumption  of  corn  or  grain, 
or  any  article  of  our  agricultural  products,  is  found  to  decrease  in  Eu- 
rope when  the  prices  advance,  showing  conclusively  that  to  pay  for 
foreign  iron  we  must  pay  in  products  at  low  prices,  with  the  immense 
disadvantage  of  giving  full  freights  both  ways  to  railways,  the  stock  of 
which  is  owned  by  foreigners,  or  in  bottoms  the  tonnage  of  which  is 
owned  by  non-residents  of  our  fcftate  or  by  foreigners.  It  must,  then, 
be  our  interest  in  every  sense  to  promote  the  iron  products  of  our 
State ;  encourage  it  by  developing  the  various  coal  formations  scattered 
over  the  choicest  districts;  by  opening  railways  in  every  direction  for 
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'  the  transportaticH)  of  eoal  and  iron ;  and,  lastly,  bj  deepening  the  Illi- 
Bois  Biver,  so  that  barges  loadied  with  pig  iron  and  raw  ore  can  reach 
Chicago  from  Hardin  conntj  and  from  Missouri. 

The  next  ten  years  will  be  the  critical  time  in  the  fnture  establish- 
ment of  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States.  Without  pres^Dtiug  it  as 
a  party  question  in  any  shape,  the  naked  fact  is  to  be  demonstrated 
that,  with  the  present  protective  tariff  on  iron,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
oontinned  at  some  rate  for  several  y^ars,  the  iron  trade  of  the  country 
will  make  astonishing  strides — so  much  so  that  by  the  commencement 
of  the  next  century,  or  in  twenty-nine  years,  the  United  States  will  be 
altogether  independent  of  foreign  countries;  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
will  not  only  be  independent  of  t^reign  countries  for  her  supplies  of 
iron,  but  also  independent  of  other  States  for  manufactured  iron — not 
only  supplying  the  demand  of  her  own  people,  but  will  have  the  abil- 
ity to  furnish  her  neighbors  with  the  sarplus  of  her  iron  productions. 

SOBGHUK. 

Amongst  the  numerous  experiroeots,  combining  Agriculture,  Manu- 
ftctures  and  Commerce,  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  far- 
mers for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  has  so  signally  disappointed 
the  coolest  heads  and  the  most  sanguine  temperaments,  none  bears  any 
comparison  with  the  complete  and .  overwhelming  failure  of  all  our 
efforts  to  manufacture  Sugar  from  Chinese  or  African  Sugar-cane. 
We  have  succeeded  in  making  molasses;  and  considering  that  the  mo- 
lasses was  made  in  pretty  much  the  same  style  of  carelessness  visible 
in  the  ten  thousand  varit^ties  of  butter  seen  in  our  markets,  it  was  gen- 
erally a  yery  fair  article  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  cane  molasses 
during  the  war.  In  the  aggregate,  large  sums  of  money  were  paid 
for  cane  mills,  evaporators  and  implements,  and  the  ruins  of  those  in- 
vestments are  found  amongst  the  out-house  rubbish  of  hundreds  of  our 
fiurmers  all  over  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  well-mean- 
ing men  and  imposters,  who  professed  to  manufacture  the  crystaJized 
sugar  of  commerce,  and  the  premiums  awarded  by  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties for  some  of  those  specimens,  it  does  not  appear  that  during  the 
many  years  of  experiments  by  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  by  the 
fiumer  or  the  chemist,  there  has  been  presented  for  critical  exami- 
nation five  pounds  of  any  description  of  sugar  that  would  be  fit  to  use 
for  any  purpose  where  judgment  and  public  taste  would  have  to  make 
the  decision. 

The  cause  of  all  this  waste  of  time  and  capital  was  the  want  of  cor- 
rect and  trathful  information  on  the  character  and  uses  of  the  cane 
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^  iteelf  when  caltiyated  in  China,  and  the  willfnl  misrepresentation  of 
those  engaged  in  seed  peddling  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Sorghnm 
and  Imphee  corn.  When  too  late,  after  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
money  all  over  the  United  States,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Chi- 
nese procured  their  sugar  from  the  true  sugar  cane,  and  that  the  sor- 
ghum cane  was  only  grown  for  feeding  purposes,  varieties  of  it,  when 
properly  cultivated,  producing  large  quantities  of  seed,  some  of  which 
seed  is  remarkably  white  and  makes  an  excellent  food.  However,  our 
fdrmers,  from  the  bitter  experience  they  have  had  in  this  sorghnm  spec- 
ulation, ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  character  of  all  future 
temptations  coming  in  the  shape  of  promises  of  immense  profits,  when 
they  are  only  designed  by  impostors  to  entrap  the  honest  and  nnsus- 
pecting ;  and  no  novel  agricultural  project  should  be  undertaken,  until 
backed  up  by  the  experience  and  successes  of  reliable  men. 

BEET  BOOT  SUGAR. 

There  is  not,  probably,  within  the  wide  range  of  commercial  com- 
modities .which  are  converted  by  art,  science  and  skill  from  the  raw 
material,  fresh  from  the  field,  into  a  valuable  product,  any  one  more 
deserving  of  our  consideration  than  that  of  sugar  when  manufactured 
from  the  Beet. 

Originally  introduced  into  France  by  Napoleon  I,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  independent  of  foreign  sugar,  its  product  was  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  bounties,  premiums  and  patronage,  until  it  has  prospered, 
and  now  assumes  proportions  so  gigantic,  that  the  number  of  factories 
in  France,  alone,  amount  to  four  hundred,  and  in  all  Europe  to  not 
less  than  one  thousand. 

Although  njuch  had  been  written,  and  a  vast  amount  of  loose  infor- 
mation on  the  growth  and  management  of  the  Beet-root,  and  its  con- 
version into  sugar,  had  been  diffused  throughout  the  United  States 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  appears  that  no  regular  or  systematic 
effort  to  manufacture  sugar  from  the  beet  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
this  country,  until  the  purchase  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Livingston  county,  in  this  State,  and  the  erection  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
Factory  at  Chatsworth,  by  the  Messrs.  Cheneith  Brothers.  Those 
gentlemen,  not  having  sufficient  capital  to  fully  carry  out  their  designs, 
formed  a  joint-stock  company,  the  stock  being  mostly  taken  by  parties 
in  Springfield,  who  embarked  in  this  novel  undertaking  more  from 
motives  of  pure  State  pride  and  patriotism  than  from  the  hopes  of  any 
large  profits.  Everything  that  was  called  for,  and  that  money  could 
procure,  was  furnished  without  stint ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  com- 
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pany,  and  still  more  unfortuDate  for  the  aj^cnltnre  and  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  the  undertaking,  after  many  years  of 
experiments,  disappointments  and  difficulties  at  Ohatswortb,  was  for* 
ever  abandoned  and  the  machinery  and  apparatus  moved  to  Freeport, 
where  Bunn,  Sosensteil  &  Co.  are  erecting  another  factory,  and  in 
wluch,  if  they  are  successful  in  solving  the  problems  of— first,  securing 
a  crop  of  beets  grown  by  the  farmers  and  purchased  by  the  ton,  and 
secondly,  of  getting  seven  per  cent,  of  sugar  of  a  first  class  quality 
out  of  those  beets,  the  sugar-beet  manufacture  may  be  looked  on  as 
having  got  a  permanent  foot-hold  in  the  State,  and  ten  years  will  be 
the  termination  of  the  consumption  of  refined  cane  sugars  in  this 
State. 

A  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  sugar  cannot  be  made 
from  beets  grown  in  Illinois.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  sugar  made 
from  the  last  crop  of  beets  was  sold  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  was  of 
as  good  a  quality  and  brought  the  same  price  as  the  same  brands  of 
refined  cane  sugar ;  and  the  beets  grown  at  Freeport  this  past  year 
were  pronounced^  by  experts,  as  fully  equal  to  the  beets  in  any  part  of 
Earope  in  the  percentage  of  the  sugar  which  they  gave  on  strict  chemi- 
cal analysis.  The  sources  of  failure  arose  from  other  causes,  amongst 
which  were  the  want,  from  first  to  last,  of  a  full  supply  of  water.  Coal 
had  also  to  be  transported  a  long  distance  at  great  cost,  the  supply 
iailing  at  the  most  critical  times ;  the  need  of  irrigation  in  the  hot 
eummer  season,  and  the  drowning  of  the  plant  in  wet  seasons ;  the 
costly  and  troublesome  eflbrt  to  grow,  every  season,  several  hundred 
acres  of  beets,  instead  of  purchasing  them  from  the  farmers,  by  the  ton. 
And  the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  securing,  at  any  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, skilled  employes,  practically  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
wants  of  the  concern,  or  possessing  the  requisite  skill  and  practical  in- 
formation demanded  for  the  conversion  of  the  juice  of  the  beet  into 
first  class  merchantable  sugar. 

Next  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  there  is  no  other  undertakiog,  com- 
bining field  culture,  stock  feeding  and  a  highly  valuable  manufactured 
and  profitable  article,  which  can  be  embarked  in  by  our  people,  that 
holds  out  such  prospects  of  brilliant  promise  as  that  of  converting  the 
juice  of  the  beet  into  sugar*  That  it  can  be  done  in  this  State,  and 
done  with  large  profit  to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  its  history  and  cultivation  in  Europe,  and  of  its  failure  in 
this  State.  In  Europe  the  average  yield  of  the  roots,  in  the  district 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  sugar,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  to  the 
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acre.  The  yield  of  first  class  sugar  is  seven  per  cetit,  or  two  Iiiin* 
dred  and  eighty  pounds  to  the  acre,  of  twenty  tons  of  root  Allowing 
that  onr  crops  in  Illinois  yield  only  ten  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  this 
would  give,  at  seven  percent,  of  a  yield,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
to  the  ton,  which  would  net  in  market,  at  present,  twenty-one  dollars 
to  the  ton  at  fifteen  cents  the  pound,  or  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
to  the  acre ;  and  as  a  factory  would  work  up  fifty  tons  of  roots  each 
day,  the  value  of  the  daily  work  would  be  one  thousand  and  fifty  dol* 
lars.  At  these  figures  the  factory  could  very  readily  pay  five  dollars 
a  ton,  which  would  leave  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  factory  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  on  each  day's  work  of  fifty  tons,  or,  at  ten  dollars  the 
ton,  it  would  leave  a  daily  balance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
a  margin  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  mannfaetoring  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  no  other  one  commodity  can  exhibit. 

This  present  year  the  average  yield  of  corn  in  this  county  is  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  will  sell  at  the  points  of  shipment  at  thirty 
cents  a  bushel,  or  nine  dollars  for  the  corn  grown  on  one  acre  of  land. 
If  it  were  in  sugar  beets  it  would  yield  ten  tons,  which,  at  five  dollars 
a  ton,  would  be  fifty  dollars  to  the  acre,  and  at  ten  dollars  a  ton  it 
would  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre — either  of  those  prices  being 
far  beyond  the  value  of  the  corn.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  its  future 
production,  an  organization  of  those  feeling  an  interest  in  its  culture 
should  be  immediately  formed  in  this  State,  extending  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  A  Beet-root  journal  should  be  also  established. 
Seed  should  be  imported  from  France  and  Germany,  and  distributed 
for  experimenting,  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  to  farmers,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  plant  one  acre  of  land,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive instruction  as  to  the  preparation  of  suitable  soil,  and  the  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  digging  and  securing  the  crop.  Liberal  premiums 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  prepared  acre  for  beets,  for  the  best  acre 
at  three  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  for  the  largest 
yield  per  acre ;  and  after  a  lively  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  beet  has 
been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers,  and  points  ascertained 
whore  crops  of  beets  can  be  depended  on  that  will  yield  ten  tons  to  the 
acre,  yielding  seven  per  cent,  of  sugar,  then  sites  should  be  selected 
where  water  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  factories  erected  for  working 
up  the  crop.  By  adopting  some  such  course  as  this  a  few  years  would 
enable  our  capitalists  to  form,  from  actual  experiments,  correct  judg- 
ment as  to  where  factories  should  be  erected,  and  no  more  hap-hazard 
efforts  would  or  should  be  made — failure  from  bad  management  being 
more  destructive  to  the  favorable  opinions  of  the  community  than  if 
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they  were  failures  resulting  from  the  natural  causes  of  unfavorable  sea- 
aonsy  insects  or  disasters  to  which  all  crops  are  liable. 

The  present  effort  to  establish  this  interest  at  Freeport  should  be  re- 
garded as  highly  praLseworthj,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  failure 
would  be  almost  £Eital,  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  to  the  Sugar-beet 
business  in  this  State,  and  for  this  reason  other  experiments  should  be 
tried,  and  that  extensively,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  make 
a  test  of  the  soil,  climate,  yield  per  acre,  and  percentage  of  sugar. 
Were  the  State  of  Illinois  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  but  would  have  been  tested  as  to 
capability  for  producing  sugar  from  the  beet ;  and  long  ere  the  present 
day  the  smoke,  ascending  from  the  chimneys  of  hundreds  of  sugar- 
beet  fSactories,  would  be  visible  all  over  the  State — ^retaining  more 
wealth,  now  expended  by  us  ibr  foreign  sugars,  and  establishing  an 
outside  trade,  than  any  other  agricultural  interest  can  ever  hope  to  do, 
because  of  the  ability  of  sugar,  from  its  great  compactness,  to  submit 
to  a  rate  of  freights  that  would  be  impracticable  with  our  grains, 
meats,  and  other  bulky  products. 

THE  PACKINa  TRADE. 

A  detailed  reference  to  each  of  the  leading  manufactures  prosecuted 
in  this  State,  would  exceed  the  reasonable  limits  of  an  essay ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  subject  requires  that  something 
should  be  said  on  those  branches  of  industry  which  properly  belong  to 
the  conversion  of  raw  agricultural  products  into  a  more  condensed  and 
merchantable  form,  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  those  raw  products  are 
reduced,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  very  much  lessened. 

The  pork  packing  interest  is  the  first  in  importance,  after  the  manu- 
&ctQre  of  flour.  There  is  no  business  that  fluctuates  more  than  this 
does,  and  no  business  in  which  the  most  judicious  calculations  and  ex- 
perience are  jeopardized  by  unlooked-for  depressions  in  the  manufac- 
tured product 

The  cheapness  of  coal  oil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  light,  has  made  it  so 
popular,  that,  regardless  of  the  frightful  accidents  daily  chronicled  in 
handling  it,  it  *  has  completely  supplanted,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  oil  and  sterine  made  from  what  has  been,  until  this  last  year,  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hog  product ;  and  this  change  is 
now  so  evident  that  packers  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  but 
comparatively  few  very  large  hogs  will  be. required — ^young  hogs  of 
light  weights,  for  the  making  of  hams  and  light  sides,  and  pickled  pork, 
bttng  such  as  will  be  generally  required.  Ice  packing  in  the  warm 
Vol.  m-41 
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seasons  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  winter-curine^ — the  ftnimftltif  costing 
less,  and  the  fresh-cored  hams  and  fresh  lard  finding  a  preference  in 
market  to  the  very  best  of  winter-curing.  In  addition  to  those  changes, 
eastern  establishments  purchase  in  Chicago  market,  all  through  the 
year,  live  hogs,  and  cure  them  for  the  English  market,  selling,  in  the 
populous  towns  of  New  England,  such  animals  as  are  unsuitable  for 
English  meat,  and  also  disposing  of  the  offal  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  the  pork  trade  is  undergoing  a  certain  revo- 
lution. The  business  of  packing,  which  was,  until  recently,  confined 
to  certain  favored  points,  and  restricted  to  a  few  weeks  of  winter 
weather,  and  demanded  the  largest  and  fittest  of  animals,  will  here- 
after spread  itself  all  over  the  year— be  carried  on  at  any  point  where 
cheap  ice  can  be  procured  and  the  offal  disposed  of  to  advantage — and 
the  bulk  of  the  animals  required  will  be  younger,  and  carrying  lees 
flesh,  and  will  be  altogether  different  from  the  prize  breeds  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

THB  GRAIN  TRADE. 

Immense  as  the  Grain  trade  of  the  West  has  been,  in  the  past,  we 
may  certainly  predict  that  in  the  future,  when  the  vast  regions  of 
country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  developed,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  will  be  so  enormous  as  to  tax  the  ability  of  all  our  com- 
mercial projects  in  transporting  it  from  the  places  of  production  to  such 
markets,  in  other  countries,  as  may  become  our  customers.  Even  at 
the  present  time,  with  a  cultivation  confined  to  three  or  four  Western 
States,  had  we  two  or  three  seasons  in  succession  that  would  give  as 
abundant  average  crop^  of  grain,  the  product  iiC^ould  be  so  enormous  as 
to  make  it  almost  valueless — all  our  present  means  of  transportation, 
both  by  land  and  water,  being  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  such  an 
accumulated  over-supply. 

As  part  of  the  grain  trade  in  this  State,  the  manufacture  of  Floor  is 
largely  embarked  in — our  mills  having  a  grinding  capacity  of  one  him- 
dred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  annually ;  and  as  almost  all  of  those 
mills  are  fitted  up  with  improved  machinery,  the  quality  of  the  flour  is 
good,  it  being  only  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  the  mana- 
facturing  being  usually  well  done.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
flour  manufacturing  interest,  further  than  to  suggest  that  the  same 
cheap  lines  of  transportation,  leading  to  distant  markets,  that  other 
bulky  articles  demand,  are  also  required  for  the  transportation  of  flour, 
with  the  additional  requirement  of  shorter  and  quicker  outlets  than 
many  of  those  other  products  call  for. 
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Bntthe  grain  trade,  although  not  creating  mannfactnres  directly, 
yet  demands  as  much  capital  and  as  much  commercial  sagacity  to 
handle  it  properly  as  any  other  busioess  within  the  extended  limits  of 
Western  trade. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  Western  cities,  which  have  en- 
tered the  arena  of  modem  commerce,  and  are  now  stretching  forth 
ererj  arm  of  their  wealth  and  resources  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
sdves  a  monopoly  of  the  transportation  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  One  is 
Ohicago,  with  her  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  stretching  away  to 
the  North  and  West,  and  her  ocean  lakes  connecting  her  with  the  At- 
Imticby  the  Erie  Oanal  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  other  is  St.  Louis, 
floating  down  to  her  harbors,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  commerce  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  she  has 
built  up  whole  miles  of  streets,  and,  it  may  be  said,  her  whole  city. 
Ohicago,  hitherto,  has  relied  upon  her  favorable  geographical  position, 
belieyiug  that  the  railroads  leading  West  would  transport  the  grain  to 
her  elevators,  and  that  the  lakes  would  give  her  the  means  of  placing 
those  grains  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  better  terms  than  they  could 
be  sent  by  railroad. 

St.  Louis  proposes,  through  a  system  of  barges,  to  receive  the  grain 
from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  move  it  to  New  Orleans,  and 
ship  it  directly  to  Europe — ^both  routes  being  impeded  during  the 
winter  months:  the  grain  trade,  at  that  time,  being  altogether  sus- 
pended in  its  water  transportation. 

Chicago  proposes  a  mixed  transportation  system — and  carries  it  out — 
of  railroads,  lake,  and  Erie  Canal  navigation.  St  Louis  relies  on  her 
barge  system  alone. 

A  third  competitor — Cairo — is  entering  the  field,  and,  from  her  posi- 
tion, will  attract,  during  low  water  and  winter,  all  the  grains  that  are 
seeking  a  market  South,  during  those  difficulties. 

The  public  should  encourage  all  these  rival  interests,  as  it  is  only  by 
such  rivalry  that  the  enormous  freights  which  have  to  be  paid,  at 
present,  can  be  reduced.  The  Illinois  Eiver  should  be  made  naviga- 
ble at  all  times  during  the  open  weather,  so  that  grain  shipped  in 
barges  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  or  at  St.  Louis,  would 
have  two  unimpeded  routes — one  to  New  Orleans  and  the  other  to 
Chicago— by  the  Illinois  Eiver  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal ; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  system  of  wooden  vessels  should  be  abandoned 
and  iron  barges  substituted,  so  that  they  could  be  made  water-tight  all 
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round  and  towed  down  the  MisBissippi,  or  down  the  lakes  and  through 
the  canal,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Elevators,  for  handling  the  grain,  should  be  erected  at  every  point 
where  they  are  required,  and  every  elevator  should  have  connected 
with  it  a  drying  apparatus,  for  drying  the  grain.  The  objection  made 
to  the  New  Orleans  route  is  the  dampness  of  the  climate.  New  Ch> 
leans  cannot  have  any  moister  climate  than  Odessa,  or  the  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  and  is  certainly  dryer  in  every  respect  than  England  or  Ireland, 
where  tlie  grain  has  to  be  kiln-dried,  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
before  it  can  be  ground.  The  cost  of  kiln-drying,  and  the  loss  of 
weight,  are  the  objections  made  to  drying.  Those  objections  are  not 
good  when  properly  examined.  There  are  at  present  in  use  at  the 
State  House,  Springfield,  two  different  systems  of  heating :  one  is  by 
steam,  the  apparatus  being  very  beautiful  and  complete,  doing  its  work 
to  perfection  ;  the  other  is  the  hot-air  system.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  both  these  systems,  with  a  view  to  the  drying  of  grain,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  drying  grain  by  hot-air, 
in  place  of  steam  applied  in  any  form,  cannot  exceed  one  cent  the 
bushel,  and  that  it  can  be  dried  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  bushels  a 
day  at  that  rate ;  and  so  simple  is  the  hot-air  system,  that  any  person 
can  learn  to  manage  the  heating  apparatus  in  one  day.  The  loss,  in 
weight,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  grain — it  cheapens  the  freight 
by  reducing  the  bulk ;  and  its  preparation  by  drying,  before  shipment, 
would  add  to  its  value  in  any  market  where  people  have  ordinary  busi- 
ness judgment. 

Particular  reference  to  the  various  manufactures  at  present  conducted 
and  in  the  course  of  preparation  in  the  State,  would  not  now  be  desira* 
ble ;  but  the  general  success  of  our  Cheese  factories,  Woolen  mills, 
Watch  factories.  Plow,  Wagon  and  Agricultural  Implement  establish- 
ments, and  numberless  other  constructive  organizations,  companies 
and  individuals  carrying  on  different  and  various  mechanic  and  other 
manufactures,  are  evidence  in  themselves  of  the  estimation  in  which 
our  resources  and  facilities  of  ready  markets  are  held  by  all  those  em- 
barking in  these  different  undertakings. 

In  Textile  Fabrics  we  are  shamefully  behind  the  age,  there  being  no 
excuse  for  our  neglect  of  this  essential  interest  With  Cotton  growing 
almost  in  sight  of  our  coal  fields ;  abundance  of  female  labor,  that 
could  be  commanded  in  our  cities  and  towns :  a  home  market  for  all 
that  could  be  made  for  years  to  come;  with  a  population  of  nearly 
three  millions,  consuming,  on  an  average,  ten  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
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each,  annually,  or  thirty  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  a  year — ^we  allow 
onrselves  to  send  the  raw  cotton  over  our  railroads  to  the  Eastern  fac- 
tories, have  it  made  into  cloth,  purchase  it  back  from  the  New  Eng- 
Unders,  giving,  in  payment,  fiftynsix  pounds  of  corn  for  two  yards  of 
this  cloth,  which  corn,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumers,  has  passed 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  raiboads  outside  of  our  State,  the  freights  on 
it  bringing  it  up  to  one  dollar  a  bushel,  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  our 
share,  the  other  three-fourths  being  distributed  abroad  and  amongst ' 
those  who  have  turned  all  their  energies  to  the  building  up  of  their  own 
home  industries,  and  who,  like  the  spider,  sit  watching  the  little  foolish 
BliBois  fly  drift  against  the  fatal  net,  making  only  a  feeble  buz  as  it 
slowly  perishes  from  the  sucking  out  of  the  stream  of  life. 

The  same  condition  of  things  which  applies  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths,  applies,  with  the  same  force,  to  every  manufactured 
Article  we  purchase  from  outsiders.  "We  have  to  pay  for  their  con- 
densed, light  and  valuable  goods,  in  agricultural  products  which  are 
bulky,  cheap,  perishable,  and  fluctuating  as  the  weather — almost  always 
controlled  by  some  unscrupulous  ring  of  speculators,  whose  characters 
partake  mOfe  of  the  gambler  than  of  the  high-toned  and  honorable 
merchant,  or  vibrating  in  the  scale  of  over  or  under-stocked  markets, 
with  an  uncertainty  that  adds  additional  hazards  to  the  trade,  and  is 
constantly  dragging  down  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  the  majority  of  all 
those  who  soil  their  hands  with  the  dangerous  traffic 

No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
commerce  of  Agriculture  and  the  commerce  of  Manufactures,  than  is 
at  the  present  time  exhibited  on  the  Erie  Canal.  One  night's  frost  ice- 
lo<^ed  the  canal  so  as  to  embargo  five  hundred  canal  boats,  all  loaded 
with  western  products  bound  for  New  York,  the  value  of  which  is  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  which  has  to  remain  unmoved  for  four  months. 
Not  one  solitary  boat  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  New  York  or 
New  England,  and  moving  West,  can  be  found  caught  in  this  com- 
mercial trap— it  paying  even  the  makers  of  stoves  and  heavy  goods  to 
move  them  west  on  railroads. 

The  doctrine  and  principles  of  free  trade,  however  correct  and  truth- 
ful they  may  be,  when  one  manufacturing  industry  is  offset  by  another 
in  two  different  countries,  yet,  when  the  application  of  these*  princi- 
ples is  made  between  countries  whose  sole  dependence,  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  subsistence,  is  on  their  workshops  and  facto- 
ries, and  others  depending  alone  on  their  agricultural  products,  the 
nianufacturing  community,  through  its  capital,  commerce  and  Enter- 
prise, very  soon  absorbs  all  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  community 
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and  all  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  neither  of  which  can  be  restored  or  re- 
newed unless  the  accnmnlated  profits  of  the  mannfacturer  are  expended 
in  those  agricnltnral  countries, an  the  shape  of  loans  for  the  erection  of 
public  works,  or  opening  new  avenues  of  commerce.  Russia,- Ireland 
and  Illinois  are  illustrations  of  this  principle,  and,  we  might  add,  the 
cotton  and  sugar  States  of  the  South. 

Russia,  the  granary  of  England,  has  for  years  supplied  *her  with 
breadstuffs,  at  such  low  figures  as  to  drive  off  all  competitors,  and  so 
poor  has  it  made  her,  that  all  this  grain  is  carried  in  British  bottoms./ 
Russia,  with  her  abundance  of  shipbuilding  material,  but  without  the 
essential  capital,  fails  in  being  able  to  build  up  her  own  commercial 
navy  to  transport  the  wheats  grown  on  her  own  soil,  and  sold  at  less 
than  their  real  value ;  and  she  not  only  sells  England  her  wheat  at  re- 
duced prices,  but  when  she  requires  money  or  iron  for  the  construction 
of  her  railroads,  she  calls  on  England  for  loans,  and  gets  them  firom 
the  English  manufacturers  without  stint 

Ireland  lies  within  twelve  hours'  travel  of  the  great  manufacturing 
centers  of  England.  Railroads  and  lines  of  steamers,  owned  almost 
exclusively  in  England,  which  can,  in  forty-eight  hours,  convey  to  any 
of  those  manufacturing  centers  the  product  of  Irish  agriculture,  are 
constantly  transporting  those  products  to  English  markets.  The  Eng- 
lish pay  for  Irish  products  the  same  prices  as  they  pay  their  own  peo- 
ple for  English  products — the  most  untrammeled  free  trade  existing 
between  the  two  countries ;  yet  the  condition  of  Ireland  has  been,  for 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  one  of  suffering,  famines  and  hor- 
rors unknown  to  any  other  Christian  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
paying  enormous  rents  to  landlords,  who  spend  those  rents  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  and  leaving,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population,  food 
that  is  scanty  and  of  the  cheapest  description,  and  who  have  to  pur- 
chase everything  outside  of  their  subsistence  from  the  factories  of 
England.  During  the  famine  of  1846,  Ireland  exported  food  sufficient 
to  feed  seven  millions  of  people  in  England.  At  present  her  popula- 
tion is  three  millions  less  than  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  and  not  less 
than  eight  millions  of  her  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered,  broadcast, 
from  her  shores  throughout  England,  Scotland,  Australia  and  North 
America — this  dispersion  of  her  people  being  due  to  natural  causes, 
always  existing  in  very  populous  countries ;  but  the  reduction  of  the 
population  is  owing,  mainly,  to  the  standing  fact  that  the  working 
classes  of  Ireland  have  crossed  the  British  Channel  and  are  employed 
in  English  workshops,  in  place  of  working  in  Irish  workshops. 
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Illmoi»— 4i£Bociated  as  Bhe  is,  by  political  tieB,  witiii  oilier  States — 
appears  to  settle  down  to  the  conviction  that  she  has  snch  rast  re- 
sources in  her  agriculture,  that  it  does  not  require  any  effort^  on  her 
part,  to  attract  population  and  wealth,  by  presenting  any  other  induce- 
ments to  capitalists  and  emigrants  than  those  which  all  new  countries 
usually  present,  until  their  lands  have  increased  in  Value,  and  are  fit 
and  profitable  investment  for  persons  desirous  of  deriving  fixed  in- 
comes from  them,  as  property.  But,  notwithstanding  the  claims  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Illinois,  the  facts  show 
that  she  has  been  standing  still,  or  comparatively  still,  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation — ^the  number  and  value  of  Hke 
domestic  animals  assessed — the  real  valuation  of  the  lands  by  the  as- 
sessors all  over  the  State-^^how,  conclusively,  that  we  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  railroad,  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in  our 
cities  and  elsewhere,  and  that  we  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in 
the  average  annual  yield  of  our  agricultural  products  as  some  of  the 
oldest  countries  in  Europe,  with  their  exhausted  lands,  have  been  doing 
in  the  same  number  of  years.  Our  farms  are  too  large  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  dense  population,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  agri- 
cultural implements  is  still  further  reducing  the  agricultural  population, 
by  withdrawing  it  from  the  use  of  those  implements  in  the  field,  and 
transferring  it  to  shops  for  their  construction. 

In  manufactures,  she  has  two  powerful  antagonists  to  contend  with : 
England,  with  her  great  prestige,  unlimited  capital,  abundance  of  coal, 
cheap  labor,  and  mercantile  navy,  carrying  both  the  raw  products  of 
other  countries  and  the  manufactures  of  her  own ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  Kew  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  having 
the  same  resources  as  England,  with  th^iidditional  advantages  of  a 
domestic  market,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  general  Government,  in 
the  form  of  a  protective  tariff. 

All  of  ihem  are  the  active  rivals  of  Dlinois ;  all  overbid  her  in  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  undersell  her  in  her  own  markets.  The 
tariff  that  restricts  British,  French,  and  German  products  is  no  protec- 
tion to  her  against  the  competition  of  other  States,  nor  does  it  prevent 
the  New  Englander,  or  other  outside  manufacturers,  from  crushing 
her  in  her  own  markets,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  All  they  want  is  mar- 
kets. We  want  not  only  the  markets,  but  we  want  labor,  capital,  and 
banking  facilities.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  her  agriculture,  which 
should  be,  as  it  is  in  other  countries,  a  permanent  institution — ^yielding 
average  results,  and  demanding  &xt  average  prices — ^has  been  and 
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is  still  one  of  the  most  uneertftiii  and  flactaating.  Nothing  appears  to 
pay  for  a  series  of  years.  Even  the  chosen  crop  of  the  State — ^the  com 
crop— which  should  average,  annually,  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  re- 
duced to  twenty-five,  and  our  farmers,  irritated  by  failures  and  con- 
tinued disappointments,  move  to  other  States,  or  are  constantly  on  the 
search  for  some  ^^  new  departure  "  in  agriculture,  in  the  hopes  of  heal- 
ing the  wounds  that  afflict  them ;  and  year  after  year  witnesses  the 
failure  and  disaster  attending  the  thousands  of  individual  experiments 
made  in  testing  some  new-fangled  dodge  in  animals,  trees,  roots,  seeds, 
or  poultry. 

But  still  the  same  causes  of  depletion  and  embarrassment  exist  and 
are  perpetuated.  Our  commercial  lines  of  transportation,  like  interest 
and  compound  interest  on  money,  eats  up  your  profits  and  gnaws  away 
your  vitals.  You  are  skinned  by  your  own  railroads,  which  are  owned 
out  of  the  State — ^the  interest  due  to  holders  of  stock,  or  mortgages, 
passing  out  of  your  State  to  foreigners,  for  ever.  You  are  skinned  in 
the  transportation  of  your  live  stock,  they  losing  a  certain  percentage 
in  weight  while  moTung  on  your  railroads,  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  people 
in  Eastern  factories.  You  are  skinned  in  your  grain  trade  by  the  dif- 
ferent sharks  which  form  the  grain  rings  at  the  central  grain  markets. 
The  time  it  requires  to  bring  your  crops  to  the  consumer  skins  you 
out  of  the  interest  invested  in  the  original  purchase.  St  Louis  has 
skinned  you  out  of  the  materials  which  have  built  her  up  into  a  colossal 
city,  and  is  now  ready,  with  seven  miles  of  barges  that  have  not  cost 
two  millions  of  dollars,  to  continue  the  skinning,  and  build  up  another 
city  out  of  your  indifference  to  your  commerce.  You  skinned  your- 
selves out  of  the  wool  tra^e,  and  now  Texas  is  making  tracks  with  her 
"  long  horns,"  and  will  cer^inly  skin  you  out  of  any  more  fancy  prices 
for  your  great  staple,  sh^i-^-hom  beef  And  lastly,  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands,  of  your  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  money- 
changer, and  by  the  time  you  get  through  with  him  and  his  interest, 
and  life  insurance,  you  won't  have  a  thing  left ;  and  you  have  helped 
to  skin  the  State  just  the  amount  of  interest  and  trimmings  that  you 
have  been  paying  him  for  years. 

How,  then,  are  all  those  continued  ulcers  to  be  healed  ?  Not  by 
holding  conventions  to  patch  up  constitutions;  not  by  talking  for 
months,  in  our  legislature,  the  twaddle  of  vested  rights ;  not  by  legis- 
lative drivilling  over  the  salaries  of  office-holders,  not  one  of  whom  add 
one  shilling  to  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of  the  State ;  not  by  making 
war  on  railroads — ^but  by  making  more  railroads.  Oonnect  Cairo  with 
the  East,  West  and  North  of  the  State,  until  her  railroads  will  be  like 
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a  fan  spread  out  npon  the  State  map.  Let  us  have  an  open  commer- 
cial communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  all  other  water 
communications  are  locked  in  "  winter's  icy  arms."  Give  us  railroads 
East  If  the  three-foot  guage  roads  become  a  success,  they  will  add 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  value  of  every  farm  in  Illinois.  Let  us 
have  them  everywhere.  Improve  the  Illinois  River,  and  cover  with 
public  indignation  the  truckling  politician  who  would  array  different 
parts  of  the  State  against  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Illinois  Biver 
from  being  made,  within  the  next  five  years,  the  most  valuable  inter. 
Qal  piece  of  water  conmiunication  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
when  completed,  cover  it  with  barges  owned  in  the  State,  and  reaching 
from  its  mouth,  in  one  continued  line,  to  Chicago.  When  that  is  done, 
yon  will  have  cheap  freights,  in  spite  of  all  monopolies.  Encourage 
every  manufacturing  enterprise,  little  or  gigantic ;  and  if  the  provisions 
of  the  present  constitution  conflict  with  the  making  of  railroads,  or  the 
opening  of  new  channels  of  commerce,  or  the  erection  of  one  solitary 
roUing  mill,  change  it,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

No  strictly  agricultural  country  has  ever,  or  ever  can,  build  up  a 
commercial  navy,  or  open  costly  lines  of  internal  transportation,  or 
construct  the  artificial  harbors,  ports  or  docks  which  are  the  wonders 
of  modern  commerce,  or  famish  banking  facilities,  or  create  a  national 
debt,  out  of  the  simple  annual  profits  made  by  growing  any  description 
of  products.  Egypt,  India,  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia  have  been  for 
thouBands  of  years  pouring  forth  their  agricultural  treasures,  and  at 
the  present  day  are  so  poor  that  they  have  to  call  on  foreigners  for 
money  to  make  their  railroads  and  conduct  their  commerce.  Texas 
hag  seven  millions  of  cattle  feeding  on  her  boundless  plains,  yet  she 
cannot  make  fifty  miles  of  track,  and  has  to  drive  her  stock,  with  the 
rack  of  the  whip,  nearly  one  thousand  miles.  Out  of  the  five  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  there  is  not  five 
hundred  miles  of  it  paid  for  directly  by  the  farmers  of  the  State — all 
being  paid  for  by  bonds  bearing  interest,  those  bonds  being  cashed 
by  English  manulacturers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  the  creation  of  the  immense  capital 
essential  to  modem  civilization,  something  else  must  be  done  than  the 
growing  of  grass  and  grain  and  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  animals. 
You  must  have  manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  to  supply  your 
own  population,  but  you  must  construct  for  outside  markets,  and  thus, 
by  creating  home  markets  for  your  farm  products,  save  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  distant  consumers.    Illinois  at  present  sends  abroad 
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food  sufficient  to  feed  ten  millions  of  people,  besides  supporting  her 
own  population.  Those  ten  millions,  if  employed  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  on  her  own  soil,  would  furnish  better  markets  than  she  can 
ever  hope  for  as  long  as  she  is  doing  as  she  is  at  present :  sending  her 
bulky  products  thousands  of  miles,  seeking  markets. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  have  assumed  a  position  quite  different,  in 
their  relations,  from  the  preconceived  ideas  of  labor  and  capital,  which 
the  early  speculative  writers  and  authorities  on  political  economy  en- 
deavored to  inculcate  as  being  the  only  sound  ones  in  principle.  Ab 
the  manufacturers  of  Illinois  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  those 
changes,  it  would  be  well  to  devote  a  little  consideration  to  the  social 
injluences  which  such  changes  may  have  upon  our  population. 

The  apprenticeship  system,  as  pursued  in  Great  Britain,  has  been 
found  to  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  manufacturer,  his 
profits  being  increased  without  paying  just  and  remunerative  wages  to 
the  apprentice,  at  the  same  time  producing  an  excess  of  skilled 
labor,  and  seriously  interfering  with  this  skilled  labor,  and  depri- 
ving it  of  that  remuneration  which  working  men  require  for  the 
honest  support  of  their  families.  "When  we  carefully  examine  the 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  found  that  those  manufacturers  have  derived  more  profit  from  the 
labor  and  skill  of  their  seven  yeai's'  apprentices  than  from  any  other 
source — those  apprentices,  until  recently,  receiving  but  a  bare  pittance, 
hardly  sufficient  for  supplying  them  with  the  poorest  food,  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  most  inferior  materials.  Happily,  this  system  of  plundering 
the  young  artizan  is  altogether  unknown  in  this  State,  and  he  receives, 
from  his  first  initiation  in  his  trade,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  the  full  value  of  his  services — thus  presenting  him  with 
a  powerful  motive  for  the  diligent  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  his 
occupation,  without  in  any  way  forcing  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  older  and  m'ost  accomplished  workmen. 

No  enterprise  or  business  qualifications,  on  the  part  of  our  American 
manufacturers,  can  ever  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  any  market 
with  articles  manufactured  under  the  vicious  apprenticeship  system 
which  prevails  in  Great  Britain.  The  down-trodden  English  appren- 
tice is  continually  forced  by  his  master  to  meet,  by  his  ill-paid  labor, 
the  orders  taken  by  his  employer,  at  such  low  prices  as  to  give  British 
goods  a  complete  control  of  the  markets — thus  effectually  beating 
down  all  healthy  opposition  from  manufacturing  communities  in 
which  the  apprentice  is  fully  paid  according  to  his  abilities  and  indus- 
try.   It  may,  then,  be  safely  assumed  that  any  branch  of  manufifu^turing 
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indnstry  that  has  to  compete  with  the  ill-paid  English  apprentice,  can- 
not he  saccessfally  conducted  iii  this  State,  and  it  would  be  the  hight 
of  folly  to  attempt  such  a  hazardous  contest. 

Combinations  amongst  working  people,  with  the  design  of  effecting, 
by  concentrated  action,  an  advance  in  their  wages,  are  a  creation  of  the 
present  century.  In  the  infancy  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  combinations  of  working  people  destroyed  many 
of  the  mechanical  contrivances  first  constructed  for  facilitating  those 
manufactureSi  under  the  apprehension  that  machinery  would  supercede 
manual  labor,  and  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  already  at  a  very  low 
standard.  It  has  taken  a  great  many  years  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  mechanic  of  this  grave  error,  and  it  is  only  in  communities  where 
the  grossest  ignorance  prevails  amongst  the  working  classes  that  it  re- 
reives  any  consideration.  But  combinations  designed  to  fix  the  rates 
of  wages  of  the  peculiar  occupation  of  their  members,  have,  from  vio- 
lent beginnings,  often  attended  with  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property,  assumed  a  legal  and  legitimate  position,  and  have  become  a 
power  which,  if  not  abused  by  excesses,  or  unreasonable  demands  at 
anseasonable  times,  will  have  the  certain  effect  of  elevating  the  indus- 
trious, inteUigent  and  respectable  mechanic,  and  of  placing  him  on  a 
social  equality  with  those  who  are  regarded,  from  the  character  of 
their  occupations  and  their  pursuits  in  life,  to  be  of  a  superior  order  of 
Bociety. 

Emigrants  usually  leave  the  country  of  their  birth,  or  adoption,  with 
the  design  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  of  securing,  by  their  indus- 
try, perseverence  and  intelligence,  a  reasonable  share  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life ;  and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  for  Illinois 
to  encourage  or  countenance  any  system  or  branch  of  manufacturing 
whose  rallying  cry  would  be  "low  wages,"  if  we  think,  by  presenting 
inch  debasing  inducements  to  immigrants  seeking  homes,  that  we  can 
persuade  them  of  the  advantages  of  settling  in  our  midst. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  immigrant  to  have  nothing  cheap  but  his 
tract  of  land,  if  he  is  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  is  to  his  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  the  community  where  he  locates,  that  he  receives  the  most 
liberal  compensation  for  every  act  of  his  peculiar  occupation.  As  a 
farmer,  if  the  products  of  his  labor  have  to  depend  upon  the  prices  he 
is  to  receive  for  his  beef,  pork,  wheat,  com  and  wool,  and  all  the  varied 
reeults  of  his  capital  and  industry,  from  the  "six  bits  a  day"  mechanic, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  healthy  fiow  of  emigration  from 
the  older  States,  and  from  Europe,  which  has  fertilized  our  State  and 
enriched  it  iu  every  interest,  would  soon  be  directed  into  other  chan* 
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nels,  leaving  ns  to  enjoy  the  unpleasant  privilege  of  living  in  the 
*%g  cabin,"  dressing  in  ^^ome  span/'  and  eating  our  primitive  ^^hog 
and  hominy" — very  good  things  in  their  places,  but,  just  at  the  present 
time,  agreeably  out  of  fashion. 

Illinois  is  now  entering  on  a  new  year^t  may  be  said  a  new  era. 
The  year  1871  has  passed  away,  leaving  a  dark  record  of  wars,  revo- 
lutions, famines,  fires,  shipwrecks,  floods,  earthquakes,  deaths  and 
disasters  unsurpassed  by  the  records  of  any  of  the  annual  visitations 
of  the  gloomy  ages  of  the  past  Upon  the  dark  pages  of  her  record 
the  fire-fiend  has  made  his  destructive  mark  in  burning  words  and 
blazing  monuments  ;  but  she  is  still  erect,  proud,  glorious,  progressive. 
Her  agriculture  feeds  the  millions ;  her  social  progress  is  the  wonder 
of  the  age ;  her  railroads  ramify  to  almost  endless  space ;  her  com- 
merce spreads  its  vigorous  arms,  grasping  at  new  material  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  expanding  genius  and  enterprise ;  and  her  manufactures, 
resting  on  the  almost  everlasting  coal  beds,  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  where  her  climate,  soil,  geographical  po- 
sition and  natural  resources  will  crown  her  with  victory,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 


PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES. 


BtH.  J.  BUNLAP,  Ghaxpaion. 


The  first  thought  that  strikes  a  new  coiner  to  the  prairies,  is  the 
absence  of  trees.  To  be  sure,  if  the  country  was  covered  with  trees, 
it  would  no  longer  be  prairie ;  but  so  accustomed  has  the  emigrant 
from  any  eastern  State  become  to  associating  timber  land  with  farm 
land,  that  the  absence  of  it  seems  strange ;  and  one  wonld  suppose 
that,  having  this  feeling,  the  first  thing  he  would  do,  after  breaking  up 
his  farm,  would  be  to  devote  some  part  of  it  to  the  growing  of  forest 
trees,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  settler  contents  himself  with 
sticking  out  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  then  swearing  at  the  country  for  not 
having  more  timber  in  it. 

As  I  sit  in  my  room  writing,  to-day,  I  count  from  the  window  twenty 
bouses,  on  as  many  different  farms,  that  have  been  located  within  the 
past  sixteen  years.  Eleven  of  the  buildings  are  surrounded  with  n^ore 
or  less  trees — Maples,  Cottonwood,  Willows,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  Nine  other  buildings  stand  without  hardly  a  tree,  although 
some  of  the  owners  are  wealthy  men.  On  not  one  of  these  twenty 
fiirms  has  an  effort  been  made  to  provide  shelter  belts,  by  planting 
forest  trees,  and  not  half  of  them  contain  a  rod  of  hedge. 

Some  of  these  farms  have  large  orchards  planted  on  them,  which 
produce  but  little  fruit,  and  that  little  mostly  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  orchard.  Some  of  these  orchards  contain  trees  large 
enough  to  produce  five  barrels  of  apples  apiece,  yet  their  owners  make 
annual  excursions  to  the  timbered  country  along  the  Wabash  for  their 
winter  fruit. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  ?  Simply 
for  the  want  of  protection  from  our  sweeping  winds  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  This  is  no  theory,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  more 
cases  than  one  in  this  county. 
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Bat  there  are  other  reasons  for  planting  trees  on  the  prairie,  than 
that  of  merely  protecting  oar  orchards.  They  should  be  planted  for 
shelter,  for  shade,  and  for  all  purposes  to  which  timber  can  be  pat. 

FOB  FUBL. 

Do  we  need  to  plant  trees  for  fuel  ?  I  answer,  no ;  there  is  not  a 
farmer  in  Illinois  that  can  afford  to  burn  wood  for  fuel.  It  costs  more, 
by  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  stove,  than  the  amount  of  coal  would  to 
do  twice  the  heating.  Yet  there  are  many  persons  who  prefer  to  burn 
it,  for  the  supposed  reason  that  it  is  healthier  or  cleaner. 

Fifteen  years  ago  every  farmer  thought  it  necessary  to  own  a  piece 
of  timber,  to  supply  fuel  and  fencing.  To-day,  I  venture  to  say,  not 
one  in  ten  of  those  men  own  a  foot  of  land  in  the  grove,  and  they 
would  have  been  much  better  oS  to-day  if  they  never  had  owned  any. 

The  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  timber  induced  many  farmers  to 
baild  fences  where  none  were  needed,  and  to  neglect  the  planting  of 
hedges,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  done.  Our  people  seem  to 
be  infatuated  about  fences.  They  spend  their  money  for  fence  boards, 
and  build  fences,  seemingly,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  building.  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  owned  a  forty  acre  farm,  which  was  fenced  into 
twelve  lots,  none  of  them  over  five  acres  in  extent,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  one-eighth  of  that  farm  was  occupied  by  fences  that  were  of  no 
use,  and  this  man  was  only  a  sample  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Fences,  at  best,  are  only  a  necessary  evil,  making  corners  for  foul  weeds 
to  grow  seed  in,  to  spread  over  the  whole  farm.  I  have  been  through 
the  timber  fever,  and  have  fully  recovered  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would 
not  take,  as  a  gift,  the  best  forty  acres  of  timber  land  in  Illinois,  and  be 
obliged  to  bum  wood  from  it  for  fuel. 

F£NOBS. 

Fences  will  probably  always  be  needed,  although,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  so  extensively  as  at  present.  Statistics  show  that  the  i'cnces  in  our 
western  States  cost  more  than  all  the  houses,  barns  and  other  buildings 
on  them.  Fences  are  generally  used  to  fence  stock  out,  instead  of  in, 
and  unless  we  have  a  law  maUng  it  obligatory  on  every  man  to  take 
care  of  his  own  stock,  they  will  have  to  still  be  made.  These  fences 
cost'ten  per  cent,  per  annum  to  keep  them  in  repair,  which  cost  has  to 
be  taken  from  the  already  small  enough  profits  of  the  farmer.  How- 
ever, there  exists  but  little  excuse  for  the  repair  of  a  fence  tiie  second 
time,  where  hedged  can  be  grown,  and  that  region  includes  all  of  111!" 
nois. 
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FOB  BtriLDINa  PTTKP08E8. 

We  should  probably  call  a  man  a  fool,  that  planted  trees,  and  then 
waited  for  them  to  grow  large  enongh  before  building  his  house.  His 
grand  children  would  be  grey  before  the  Oaks,  Aah,  Pine,  or  Spruce 
trees  would  furnish  saw-logs  large  enough  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  or 
to  make  a  log  house  ofl  He  might  plant  those  trees  for  posterity  to 
saw  up ;  but  the  land  could,  doubtless,  be  put  to  a  better  use. 

FOB   SHBLTEB. 

Shelter  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  prairie  farms,  and  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  belts  of  timber,  the  productiyeness  of  the  balance  would 
more  than  make  up  for  the  land  planted  to  timber.  Had  we  more 
trees,  our  rain*fall  would  be  more  evenly  distributed ;  our  winds  would 
not  rash  across  the  country  at  a  hurricane  gait,  carrying  our  moisture 
and  food-producing  elements  to  the  timber  country  further  east  and 
north  of  us ;  our  summers  would  not  be  subject  to  such  severe  and 
extended  droughts  as  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  years ;  and  our 
winters'  snow  would  not  all  be  piled  in  the  roads  and  along  fences,  in- 
stead of  being  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  protecting  the  grain  and 
grasses  growing  underneath. 

WHA.T  TBBES  TO  PULNT. 

These  shelter  belts  can  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  farm,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  they  afford. 

But,  before  planting,  we  must  have  some  object  in  view — some  use  to 
which  our  trees  can  be  put  when  they  are  grown.  We  also  want 
to  know  how,  where  and  when,  to  plant.  Many  persons  have  planted 
timber  trees  without  any  well  defined  object,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  nothing  but  protection.  Their  trees  can  neither  be  sold  for 
posts  nor  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  While  advising  people 
to  plant  trees — a  Willow  rather  than  nothing — we  can  point  out  to 
them  reasons  for  planting  such  trees  as  can  be  used  on  the  farm  or  be 
lold  to  others  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  size. 

SOIL. 

But  few  of  our  forest  trees  will  grow  in  wet  soils ;  of  those  that  do, 
none  are  particularly  valuable,  being  such  as  Cottonwood,  Poplars  and 
Elms.  Any  soil,  whereon  water  does  not  stand  for  any  length  of  time, 
will  do  to  grow  forest  trees  on.  Where  a  continuous  belt  is  required 
around  a  farm,  and  wet  places  intervene,  Ehns,  Willows  or  Cotton- 
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wood  may  be  planted  to  preserve  uniformity.  It  is  nselesa  to  plant 
other  than  these,  where  there  is  standing  water. 

To  prepare  land  for  tree  planting,  it  should  be  well  plowed;  like 
eyery  other  crop,  the  better  order  the  soil  is  in,  the  more  certain  are 
the  trees  to  grow  and  do  well.  Usually,  forest  trees  are  planted  from 
the  seed  bed  when  they  are  one  year  old.  After  the  rows  are  marked 
out — which  may  be  done  with  a  com  marker,  a  line,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  manner — the  planting  may  be  done  with  a  spade  or  dibble. 
Where  the  roots  are  large  and  spreading,  the  spade  answers  best,  one 
man  pressing  the  implement  in  the  ground,  drawing  the  handle  toward, 
or  pushing  it  from  his  body,  thui  opening  a  place  for  the  roots,  into 
which  another  hand  places  the  young  tree  in  an  upright  position;  the 
spade  being  withdrawn,  both  men  then  press  the  soil  closely  around 
the  tree  by  placing  their  feet  on  opposite  sides  of  it  The  young  trees 
should  be  carried  in  a  pail  fOleid,  partially,  with  water.  In  this  manner 
an  active  man  and  boy  will  readily  plant  five  thousand  trees  a  day, 
and  do  the  work  well.    Hedges  should  be  planted  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  varieties  of  trees,  that  have  but  few  side  roots,  may  be  planted 
with  a  common  dibble,  which  consists  merely  of  a  piece  of  hardwood, 
a  foot  long,  sharpened  at  one  end,  with  a  cross-piece  at  the  top  for  a 
handle.  The  hole  is  first  made  with  this  dibble,  and  the  plant  dropped 
carefully  in ;  then  run  the  dibble  down  by  the  side  of  the  plant  to  lis- 
ten it,  and  fill  the  hole  thus  made  with  loose  dirt.  From  five  to  ten 
thousand  plants  per  day  may  be  set  by  a  good  hand,  but  the  ground 
must  be  deeply  plowed,  and  be  otherwise  in  good  condition.  A  very 
little  practice  soon  learns  a  man  to  do  the  work  skillfully  and  weU. 

WHiLT  DISTANCE  APABT  TO  PLANT. 

The  distance  apart  that  trees  should  be  planted,  varies,  according  to 
the  purpose  which  they  are  designed  for.  Oloeely  planted  trees  grow 
tall  and  spindling,  require  but  little  pruning,  and  soon  shade  the 
ground,  so  that  cultivation  can  be  dispensed  with.  Some  varieties,  as 
the  White  Ash  and  £lm,  will  bear  dose  planting,  and  will,  in  five  or 
six  years,  make  hoop  poles.  These  should  be  thinned  at  that  age,  leav- 
ing one-half  standing.  Larch  and  Evergreens  require  more  room,  un- 
less tliey  are  grown  for  vineyard  stakes  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  first  mentioned  trees  may  be  planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  row, 
ftad  rows  four  feet  apart,  the  latter  two  by  four  feet,  to  be  afterwards 
thinned  to  four  by  four  or  four  by  eight  feet.  Planted  one  by  four 
feet,  ten  thousand  plants  will  be  required  for  an  acre;  two  by  four,  five 
thousand.    JS  early  all  the  deciduous  trees  can  be  purchased  from  nu^ 
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serymeB,  who,  by  growing  large  quantitieB,  can  afford  to  Bell  cheap. 
Plants  one  year  old  are  nsually  sold  for  two  to  three  dollars  per  thon- 
sand.  Nearly  all  of  them  can  be  grown  from  seed  by  the  farmer  him- 
aeify  if  he  bnt  take  the  time  to  gather  them  in  the  forest  when  ripe . 
They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  drills  like  peas,  and  grow 
just  as  readily.  Evergreens  are  more  difficult  to  grow,  requiring  great 
eare^  as  they  are  extremely  tender  while  small*  The  seed  is  mostly 
imported,  and  can  be  had  of  seed  dealers.  The  better  way  is  to  pur- 
chase the  plants  at  two  or  three  years  old.  Evergreens,  taken  from  the 
forest  and  planted  on  open  prairie,  usually  die,  but  if  shaded,  they 
sometimeB  grow  finely.  Evergreen  roots  are  very  sensitive,  being  very 
resinous,  a  slight  drying  sufficing  to  kill  them,  and  they  must  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care.  Millions  of  Evergreens  have  been 
ahipped  from  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  that  were  killed  by 
exposing  the  roots  before  they  were  packed.  Better  pay  a  little  more^ 
and  get  plants  from  men  who  make  a  business  of  growing  them. 

USES   OF   TSBBS. 

The  principal  uses  for  which  forest  trees  may  be  planted  are  fence 
posts,  railroad  ties,  vineyard  stakes  and  hoop  polea.  Of  course  there 
are  many  other  purposes  for  which  timber  is  used,  but  it  will  require 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  for  the  trees  to  get  large  enough  to  be  profit- 
ably cut  down. 

There  are  constantly  occurring  wants  on  a  &rm  for  poles  and  stakes 
and  levers,  and  for  this  purpose  we  can  plant  those  rapid,  tough  grow- 
ing trees,  like  the  Ash  and  Elm.  Any  low,  wet  or  waste  ground  may 
be  planted  to  White  Willow  or  Cottonwood,  which  grow  rapidly  and 
fiimish  considerable' wood  at  five  or  six  years.  The  Willow  wiU^never 
need  to  be  replanted,  as  it  sprouts  readily  from  the  stump. 

FOB  FENCE  POSTS  AND  TIBS. 

Ko  tree  excells  the  European  Larch  in  rapidity  of  growth,  strength 
and  durability.  I  need  not  recount  the  many  other  uses  to  which  this 
wood  is  adapted,  but  will  consider  it  merely  as  a  wind-break,  for  vine* 
yard  stakes,  posts  and  ties.  As  a  grower,  the  tree  is  upright,  symmet- 
rical and  strong.  Two-year  old  plants  I  consider  best  for  planting. 
At  that  age  they  average  one  foot  in  hight,  and  at  six  years  from  plant- 
ing will  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  two  to  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter; provided,  always,  that  the  same  culture  is  given  them  that  is 
given  to  com.  At  this  age  the  trees  may  be  thinned  to  four  feet  apart 
They  do  not  require  further  cultivation,  their  dense  growth  so 
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tbe  ground  th^t  weeda  cannot  grow.    At  tea  or  twelve  yean  from 

planting,  a  majority  of  these  trees  will  znake  good  fence  poits,  more 
durable  than  any  other  wood* 

I  may  say  here  that  the  Bed  or  White  Oedar,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Larch,  produce  the  same  results,  only  requiring  ^a  few 
years  longer  time. 

Whether  or  do  it  will  be  profitable  to  grow  these  trees  for  the  pur- 
poses spoken  of,  is  a  question,  depending  entirely  on  the  continuance 
of  the  demand  for  stakes,  posts  and  ties.  Of  the  probability  of  this  re- 
maining So,  others  are  as  well  able  to  judge  as  myself. 

Kext  in  value  for  rapidity  of  growth  and  durability,  when  set  in  the 
ground,  is  the  Osage  Orange.  When  grown  for  such  purposes  the 
trees  should  be  planted  about  twenty  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  four  feet  An  annual  pruning  must  be  given  to  induce  the  trees 
tp  run  up ;  besides,  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  allow  any  tree  to  waste  its 
strength  in  growing  side  branches,  which  are  afterwards  cut  off  and 
thrown  away.  At  six  years  these  trees  will  make  vineyard  stakes, 
hand  spikes,  etc.,  and  should  be  thinned  to  one-half.  This  tree  grows 
very  fast,  when  given  room,  and  but  a  few  years  will  be  required  for 
it  to  grow  large  enough  tor  posts.  This  wood,  when  seasoned,  is  very 
tough,  and  answers  admirably  for  mallets,  buts,  hubs,  wagon  axles, 
etc.  J[t  makes  a  large  tree,  aud  is  very  ornamental.  There  are  no  in- 
sects, that  1  am  aware,  that  prey  upon  the  growing  wood  of  either 
Larch  or  Osage. 

Were  it  not  for  the  borer,  that  has  nearly  destroyed  the  trees,  the 
Yellow  Locust  would  perhaps  rank  next  to  Larch  for  profitable  plant- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  plant  them,  for,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  lall  a  prey  to  the  borer,  which,  added  to  their  bad  habit  of  sncker- 
ing,  is  finongh  to  condemn  it  for  timber  planting. 

The  Elm  and  Ash  may  be  planted  where  there  is  a  demand  for  that 
kind  of  timber.  1 1  will  take  many  years  for  the  trees  to  become  large 
enough  for  sawing  into  lumber ;  but  for  the  puiTposes  spoken  of  before, 
and  for  huop  poles,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  they  pos* 
sess  some  value. 

For  purposes  of  shelter,  ornament,  and  rapidity  of  growth,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  trees  better  than  Ash-leaved  Maple  {Acer  negundo)^  White 
Willow,  Basswood,  Sycamore  and  Cottonwood.  Of  these  the  Maple 
and  Basswood  are  grown  fi'om  seed  ;  the  others  grow  freely  from  cut- 
tings, and  are  adapted  for  low  or  wet  soil.  In  addition  to  their  other 
values,  the  Maple  and  Basswood  ftimish  large  qnantities  of  honey>  at 
a  time  when  other  honey- producing  flowers  are  scarce* 
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The  8<>ft  Maploy  like  die  LocuAtf  tras  lai^gely  planted  some  years  ago, 
bat  a  borw,  resembling  ihe  flat>headed  apple  tree  borer,  has  destroyed 
many  trees,  and  will  in  time  min  all  that  are  left ;  therefore  I  cannot 
advise  any  one  to  plant  it* 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  grows  rapidly,  and  for  a  temporary  shelter 
does  admirably.  It  sprouts  whenever  the  roots  are  broken,  and  soon 
lieeomes  an  unsightly  object.    Its  wood  is  of  but  little  value. 

The  Honey  Locust  is  a  rapid  growing,  wide-branched  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  is  said  to  be  vety  durable  for  posts*  It  is  well  adapted  for  a 
hedge  plant,  where  the  Osage  winter-kills. ' 

The  Oatalpa,  a  native  of  Southern  Illinois,  is  easily  grown  from 
seeds — ^grows  very  fast,  and  although  the  wood  is  spongy,  it  is  said,  by 
those  who  pretend  to  know,  to  make  very  durable  ^postSv  It  is  only 
half  hardy,  however,  as  we  get  toward  the  north  line  of  the  State ;  but 
in  the  center,  seems  to  stand  the  winter  well. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  deciduous  trees,  remain  to  be  added  those 
that  bear  nuts,  the  value  of  whose  wood  we  know  so  well. 

The  Oaks  are  not  vffl-y  rapid  growers,  but  may  be  planted  in  shelter' 
belts  to  help  make  a  vmety. 

The  seed  of  aU  nut-bearing  trees  should  be  planted  in  liutumn,  in 
ground  well  prepared  with  the  plow  and  harrow.  Furrow  out  the 
ground  with  a  small  plow,  in  a  similar  manner  as  for  potatoes.  Drop 
the  nuts  at  suitable  distances  apart,  say  one  or  two  feet,  for  these  trees 
must  remain  where  the  seed  is  planted;  none  of  them  transplant 
readily.  Acorns,  hickory  and  chestnuts  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
they  fall — a  few  days'  drying  injures  their  germinating  qualities ;  cover 
two  inches  deep,  and  mulch  the  rows  with  straw.  Walnuts,  both  White 
and  black,  may  be  covered  three  inches,  and  should  also  be  mulched. 
These  trees  all  require  dry  soil ;  it  is  useless  to  plant  on  wet  laud.  The 
young  plants  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  for  two  or  three  years ;  after 
that  tibey  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

EVEBGBEBNS. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  Evergreens  for  timber  ;  but  for 
ether  purposes  than  for  wind-breaks  or  for  ornament,  I  do  not  conceive 
ihem  to  be  specially  profitable,  except  to  the  nurseryman. 

The  most  profitable  of  all  is  probably  the  White  Spruce ;  it  grows 
jhst,  is  hardy,  and  makes  a  beautiful  tree. 

The  White  and  Bed  Cedars  have  been  already  spoken  of;  they  may 
be  planted  on  low  land  where  little  else  will  grow. 
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The  Pines,  Balsam  Fir  and  Hemlock  all  make  handsome  trees,  and 
in  a  few  hundred  years  after  planting  will  donbtless  be  large  enough 
to  famish  some  Inmber.  To  those  who  plant  for  posterity,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  evergreens. 

SHBLTBB  BELTS. 

A  few  words  about  Shelter  Belts,  and  I  am  done.  Every  farm  should; 
be  protected  on  the  south,  west  and  north  sides,  and  as  many  cross 
belts  as  circumstances  will  permit  If  more  than  one  variety  is  planted, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  most  rapid  growers  be  placed  on  the 
north  side.  Evergreens  should  never  be  planted  in  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  and  should  always  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  belt.  From  two 
to  four  years  cultivation  will  be  required,  the  time  depending  entirely 
on  how  fast  the  trees  grow  the  first  few  years.  A  little  care  in  pruning, 
shortly  after  the  trees  commence  growing,  will  throw  the  strength  of 
the  growth  where  most  needed.  Belts  should  be  at  least  two  rods 
wide,  and  as  much  more  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

How  best  to  encourage  the  planting  of  Forest  Trees,  is  a  question. 
That  people  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  except  in  few  cases,  is  a  fatL 
Perhaps  exempting  the  land  devoted  to  forest  trees  from  taxation  for  a 
few  years  might  stimulate  the  business. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PLANS  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

AS  ADAPTID  TO 

BSAUTIFTINa  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  FABMERS  OF  HJJNOIS. 


Bt  W.  G.  FLAGG,  Mow. 


^  Landflicape  Oardening  is  one,  and  perhaps  not  fhe  least  important,  of 
the  fine  arts.  Yet  it  is  later  in  its  development  than  its  kindred  arts  of 
FaiDting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture.  ^'A  man  shall  ever  see,"  said 
Bacon,  ^'that,  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegance,  men  come  to 
bnild  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greater  perfection." 

The  art  of  the  Landscape  Grardener,  like  that  of  the  Artist  in  the 
photographic  galleries,  is  not  so  much  to  paint  a  picture  as  to  touch  up 
one  made  to  his  hand.  Given  the  contour  of  surface,  the  plain,  the 
woodland,  the  stream  and  lake,  he  is  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  add- 
ing a  tree  here,  and  felling  another  there,  until  the  most  is  made  of  his 
material.  It  is  not  a  creative  art  or  imitative  art,  like  that  of  the 
punter  and  sculptor,  because  thus  limited  by  the  actual  facts  in  hand, 
but  it  affords  special  opportunities  for  tasteful  ingenuity  to  cover  natu- 
nd  defects,  and  make  the  most  of  existing  beauties.  Perhaps  the  skill 
to  do  this  IB  not  less  than  is  required  for  other  artistic  work.  As  in 
certain  ideal  portraits  the  painter  takes  the  commonplace  or  ugly  face, 
tad,  without  losing  its  identity,  glorifies  it  by  his  pencil,  so  the  landscape 
gardener  shapes  into  a  finer  beauty  the  ordinary  outlines  of  the  land- 
scape. 

With  large  means  and  a  broad  field  to  work  upon,  this  would  not 
seem  so  difficult.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  might  be  compelled  into 
the  lines  and  forms  of  art  But  the  landscape  gardener's  work  is  nicer 
ttid  more  sinuous  than  this.    He  must  go  about  difficulties  that  he  can- 
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not  overcome,  and  hide  what  he  cannot  remove.  He  must  work  with 
limited  means  to  an  imperfect  end. 

This  is  eminently  tme  when  we  come  to  adapt  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  who 
undertakes  to  adorn  his  farm  by  the  methods  of  landscape  gardening, 
must  consult  utility  as  well  as  taste:  economy  as  well  as  beauty.  He 
must  be  content  with  less  than  he  would  like,  and  depend  upon  the 
more  natural,  but  fortunately  not  less  attractive  materials  of  landscape 
gardening. 

When  I  speak,  therefore,  of  landscape  gardening  hereafter,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  I  have  just  named,  and  first,  of  the  material  we 
have  to  deal  with. 

First,  a  country  either  flat,  or  more  generally  gently  undulating,  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  indigenous  trees. 

Second,  farms  of  various  aizcBy  from  ei^ty  to  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  and  larger,  on  which  but  a  few  acres  can  be  given  to  strictly  or- 
namental purposes,  but  many  to  a  combination  of  the  useful  and 
agreeable,  provided  the  two  can  be  harmonized.    . 

Third,  farmers,  many  of  them  improving  new  farms,  and,  even 
though  thrifty,  more  than  busy  with  building  homes  and  bams  and 
turning  up  fresh  furrows — men  who  have  not  yet  had  the  time  and 
hardly  the  desire  to  make  their  homes  more  pleasing  to  the  sesthetic 
sense. 

This  is  not  a  promising  prospect,  yet  it  has  better  features.  In  the 
first  place,  our  farmers  are  generally  thriving,  and  quite  willing  to 
spend  a  little  in  the  way  of  adornment,  if  it  will  efiect  what  is  prom- 
ised. Then,  most  of  them  have  land  enough  to  be  easily  able  to  spare 
a  few  acres,  or  even  ten  or  twenty,  to  plant  with  trees,  about  their 
houses.  Our  country  yearly  improves  in  landscape  efiect,  as  &rm 
houses,  orchards  and  trees  increasingly  dot  the  plain,  and  opens  up 
more  pleasing  views  to  the  looker-out  from  every  homestead. 

These  being  our  conditions,  what  should  we  attempt  in  the  way  of 
beautifying  our  farmer  homes  ? 

1.  We  should,  where  yet  practicable,  select  the  best  site  for  onr 
home  that  the  farm  afibrds.  Many  will  suppose  this  must  be  near  the 
highway,  so  close  as  to  command  a  searching  stare  at  all  who  pass ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessity,  though  so  many  feel  it  is  that  I 
despair  of  reforming  our  people.  But  all  will  agree  that  the  hoQse 
should  be  built  on  high,  dry  ground,  commanding  a  good  prospect,  and 
sheltered,  if  practicable,  on  the  west  and  north  by  woods  or  higher 
lands.    It  8hoald^  be  at  least  far  enough  away  from  the  highway  to  be 
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free  from  its  noise  and  dnst.  It  shonld  be,  to  emit  onr  landscape,  in  the 
the  Italian  style  as  modified  for  our  American  climate  and  wants. 
This  harmonizes  best  with  the  level  or  gently  undulating  lines  of  our 
landscape  and  with  the  round-headed  form  of  our  ordinary  deciduous 
trees.  It  is  also  best  adapted  to  the  hot  summers,  that  render  high, 
airy  rooms,  balconies  and  verandahs  so  essential  to  comfort  and  health. 

2.  We  should  set  apart  for  ^ornamental  purposes  a  generous  breadth 
of  grouqd.  Five  or  ten  acres  would  be  better  than  less.  This  should 
surround  the  dwelling  in  every  direction,  if  practicable,  but  especially 
upon  the  sides  of  the  principal  outlook,  which  ynll  generally  be  from 
the  rooms  most  occupied  by  the  family.  As  much  natural  variation  of 
surface  as  can  be  had,  should  be  sought,  in  choosing  these  ornamental 
grounds,  as  this  will  add  much  to  their  pleasing  effect,  without  cost. 
The  ground  should  be  well  plowed  and  be  put  in  fine  and  deep  tilth 
before  planting.  To  such  extent  as  practicable  it  is  better  to  plant  it 
all  in  the  same  year,  as  the  conditions  and  culture  of  a  large  lot  of 
trees  will  be  better  looked  after  than  those  of  a  few. 

For  the  purposes  of  plantation  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  have 
been  obtained,  as  young  plants,  in  quantity,  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  have  been  cultivated  in  nursery  rows  until  of  a  proper  size.  They 
can  then  be  rapidly  transferred,  with  small  loss,  from  the  nursery  to 
the  plantation.  The  following  would  be  a  good  list  to  choose  from, 
looking  to  beauty  of  form,  and  foliage,  and  hardiness,  and  health  of 
plant,  as  well  as  ultimate  utility  as  timber;  which  last  point  should 
not  be  entirely  disregarded  in  economical  landscape  gardening: 
White  Ash,  Oatalpa,  Cypress,  White  Elm,  European  Larch,  Sugar 
Maple,  White  Oak,  Burr  Oak,  Tulip  Tree,  White  Hickory,  Black  Wal- 
nut, Butternut,  of  deciduous  trees ;  and  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine, 
Scotch  Fine  and  Red  Cedar,  among  Evergreens. 

This  list  may  be  largely  increased  with  advantage  by  the  addition  of 
trees  of  less  general  value  but  great  beauty,  and  of  such  hardy  and 
handsome  ahrubs  as  the  Altheas,  Dogwood,  Lilacs,  Spruces,  Syringas, 
Weigelas  and  Mahonia. 

Taking  the  wholesale  list  of  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  I  find 
that  young  trees  may  be  purchased  at  the  following  rates : 
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100  White  Aflh,  1  to  2  l(tot |S  00 

100  Catalpa,  1  to  2  feet • 8  00 

100  Cypress,  2  to  8  feet 8  00 

100  White  Elm,  1  to  2  feet 1  00 

100  European  Larch,  1  to  2  feet 8  00 

100  Sugar  Maple,  I  to  2  feet 6  00 

100  White  Oak,  1  to  2  feet 10  00 

100  Burr  Oak,  1  to  2  feet 10  00 

100  Tulip  Tree,  1  to  2  feet 8  00 

100  Black  Walnut,  1  to  8  feet 8  00 

100  Norway  Spruce,  9  to  12  inches 4  00 

100  White  Pine,  9  to  12  inches 6  00 

100  Scotch  Pme,  9  to  12  inches 6  00 

100  Red  Cedar,  12  to  18  inches 8  00 

1400  trees  (U  species) for ....$88  00 

This  bill  will  give  Bome  idea  of  the  outlay  required  for  quite  a  com- 
mencement in  tree  growing.  All  these  species  make  trees  of  tolerable, 
many  of  them  of  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  all,  excepting  the 
White  Elm,  are  quite  valuable  for  timber. 

By  the  time  trees  of  these  sizejs  have  been  well  cultivated  for  two  or 
three  years  in  nursery  rows,  planted  at  good  distances  apart,  and  with- 
out much  pruning,  so  as  to  give  full  development  to  the  lateral  limbs, 
and  help  them,  when  transplanted,  to  branch  from  the  ground,  they 
will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  ornamental  grounds. 

Being  now  ready  to  plant,  let  us  lay  down  some  very  general  rules 
that  should  be  observed  in  all  ornamental  planting,  such  as  I  suppose 
our  Illinois  fsirmers  require. 

1.  As  a  rule,  the  evergreen  trees  and  deciduous  trees  should  appear 
in  about  the  same  proportions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  the  former  in  the  winter  landscape  may  be 
taken  advantage  o£  An  exception  to  this  is,  that,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  more  evergreen  trees  should  be  planted  on  the  we  stand  nojrth 
of  the  dwelUng  and  other  buildings,  than  elsewhere. 

2.  Kear  the  house  only  herbaceous  plants  and  small  shrubs  should 
be  planted.  These  should  occupy  the  borders  of  walks  or  drives 
needed  for  gaining  access  to  the  house  or  adjoining  buildings,  or  regu* 
lar  or  irregular  beds  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  adjoining  grounds. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  borders  of  needed  walks  will  furnish  room  for 
as  many  plants  of  these  kinds  as  can  be  satisfactorily  taken  care  of. 
But  no  trees  that  ultimately  reach  a  large  size  should  be  planted  near 
the  house.  They  may  shade  the  house,  or  the  ground  near  it,  too 
much,  and  cause  decay  in  the  wood-work,  and,  perhaps,  sickness  among 
the  inmates,  and  obstruct  the  air  and  out-look. 
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8.  Trees  should  be  planted  more  sparsely  near  the  bonse,  and  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  groups  as  the  ground  recedes.  This  is  carrying 
oat  the  idea  already  mentioned  still  further,  and  is  essential  to  secu- 
ring a  proper  breadth  and  cheerfulness  of  view. 

4.  In  the  same  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  house,  being 
the  principal  "point  of  vision,"  we  should  be  able  to  see  from  all  of  its 
principal  windows,  or  other  out-looks,  opening  vistas'  towards  the 
more  pleasing  scenes  in  the  surrounding  landscape.  Thus,  in  a  sense 
the  grounds  might  be  regarded  as  cut  up  into  a  series  of  angles,  con- 
verging in  or  about  the  residence,  some  of  which  would  be  planted  to 
conceal  unseemly  points  in  the  landscape,  and  others  left  open  to  admit 
pleasing  views  of  broad  lawns  within  and  fields  beyond. 

6.  Room  should  be  left  for  necessary  drives,  but,  except  in  those  of 
veiy  frequent  use,  it  is  not  best  to  attempt  making  a  formal  carriage^ 
road  by  excavation  and  filling  with  macadam  or  gravel.  The  farmer 
has,  generally,  neither  the  moans  nor  time  to  spend  in  this  way,  and  for 
nearly  every  purpose  a  road-way  made  with  the  plow  and  scraper,  and 
then  seeded  with  blue  grass,  will  be  as  clean,  dry  and  easily  kept  as 
eonld  be  desired. 

«.  Straight  lines  of  trees,  and  hedge  rows  and  fences,  are  to  be 
avoided :  and  when  not  to  be  avoided,  should  be  broken  and  masked 
by  planting  groups  of  trees  here  and  there  along  them,  where  they  are 
unpleasantly  conspicuous. 

7.  For  grouping,  round-headed  and  deciduous  trees  are  preferable 
to  festl^ate,  conical  and  evergreen  trees.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  look  best 
as  single  formal  specimens.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  many  of  them 
seem  more  suitable  as  adjuncts  to  the  dwelling,  with  whose  formal 
architecture  they  perhaps  harmonize  better  than  the  more  varied  shapes 
of  decidnons  and  round-headed  trees. 

8.  Groups,  which  I  define  as  irregular  clusters  of  trees,  should  make 
op  the  greater  part  of  the  planting,  because  in  this  way  more  open 
•paces  can  be  left,  which  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  bat  more 
manageable  in  cultivation,  mowing  and  raking,  whilst  the  trees  in 
dampe  can  be  made  more  available  for  timber  purposes  from  their 
dose  planting  and  consequent  upright  growth  and  need  of  occasional 
fliinning.  It  is  a  mooted  point,  I  find,  as  to  whether  a  given  group 
should  be  composed  of  one  or  several  species,  or  again,  of  a  predomi- 
nance of  one  species  without  the  absolute  exclusion  of  others.  I  in- 
eline  to  the  latter  view  as  the  course  usually  pursued  by  nature,  in  my 
observation,  although  we  must  not,  in  an  artificial  state  of  things  fol. 
W  nature  too  closely.    The  laws  of  harmonies  and  contrasts  between 
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the  different  shades  of  foliage,  early,  summer  and  autumn,  of  blosRoms 
with  foliage  in  their  season,  and  of  young  woods,  such  as  the  shoots  of 
the  Golden  Willow,  Dogwood,  etc.,  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  per- 
haps cannot  be,  to  any  great  extent.  Several  instances  of  contrast  and 
harmony,  however,  have  been  suggested.  Thus,  Kemp  suggests  that 
plants  with  pinnated  leaves,  or  extremely  small  or  pale  green  or  silvery 
foliage,  or  slender  or  weeping  branches,  such  as  the  Ash,  Deciduous 
Cypress  and  European  Larch,  are  adapted  for  contrasting  with  dark 
and  leavyfoliaged  Evergreens,  such  as  Cedars  and  Pines.  Copeland 
cites  the  special  case  of  the  Bed  Maple,  planted  against  the  White  Pine 
as  a  back  ground,  as  showing  forth  its  red  blossoms  in  spring,  and  the 
gold  and  red  of  its  autumn  foliage  against  the  dark  green  of  the  pine, 
most  wonderfully.  The  nicer  point,  however,  would  be  to  determine 
some  of  the  better  associations  of  foliage.  We  know  that  a  great 
beauty  of  the  common  Locust  consists  in  the  contrast  of  its  diiterent 
aged  growth  of  leaves,  varying  from  dark  to  an  almost  yellowish- 
green  ;  and  this  is  identical,  probably,  with  that  suggested  by  Kemp, 
just  mentioned.  Smith  gives  a  list  of  trees,  based  on  the  shades  of 
green  in  their  foliage,  and  adds  a  few  more  special  cases  without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  rule.  Thus,  he  says :  "  Some  prominent  pointa 
mav  be  brought  out  by  a  dark,  others  by  a  light  or  silvery-green.  The 
effect  of  distance,  too,  may  be  produced,  or  increased,  by  employing 
dark  green  in  the  foreground,  and  shading  off  with  lighter  colors  in 
the  more  remote  objects." 

Probably  all  we  can  conclude  from  these  instances  is,  that  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  the  contrasted  shades  of  green.  At  any  rate  it 
may  be  suggestive  to  take  up  our  list  of  trees,  and  see  what  their  sum- 
mer and  autumn  colors  may  be : 


Name. 


White  Ash 

Cata1|Mk 

Oppress 

European  Larch 

White  Elm 

White  Oak 

Burr  Oak 

Sugar  Maple.... 
White  Hickory  . 
Blaek  Walnui . . 

Butternut 

Tulip  Tree 

White  Pine  . . . . 

Scotch  Pine 

Norway  Spruce . . 
Red  Cedar 


Summer  oolor. 


Light  green 


Autumn  color. 


< « 
i  i 

c  t 

Green. 


c< 
t  ( 


Dark  green 
t « 


? 


Pale  green  •  • . « 
Bluish-green . . . 
Dark  green  . . . . 
Brownish-green 


Brownish-purple . 


Yeltow 

i  i 

t  ( 

Reddiah-brown 
i  < 

Crimeon 

YeUow , 


( < 


••••••• 
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Whilst  the  trees  are  still  sttftding  in  the  mifserj  th^  ootttrasts  that 
these  furnish  may  be  studied,  and  grouping  determined  upon  so  iar  as 
affected  by  colors  of  foliage.  As  to  the  contrasts  of  Lights,  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  showing  the  stem  of  a  tree^  or  covering  it 
with  its  own  branches,  or  with  shrubbery  planted  about  these,  are 
niceties  with  which  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  deal. 

The  places  of  the  individual  tr^es  ba^g  b^»  fPidetHnnincd  l>y 
stakes,  planting  can  go  on  rapidly  in  well  plowed  land.  Tucbe  stakes 
should,  of  course,  be  placed  with  great  care,  and  upon  each  should  be 
written  the  name  of  the  particular  kind  of  tree  that  is  to  be  planted 
where  it  stands.  The  trees,  I  may  add,  should  be  planted  pretty  thickly 
m  the  groups,  say  four  feet  apart,  and  can  be  thinned,  from  time  to 
time,  by  transplanting,  as  required.  The  field  itself  should  be  culti- 
vated  in  corn,  or  other  plowed  or  hoed  crop,  until  the  trees  are  well 
established,  in  such  way  as  to  secure  clean  culture  even  among  the 
groups.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  ground  should  be  well  plowed, 
and  made  very  smooth,  and  seeded  to  blue  grass  and  white  clover. 
A  timely  use  of  the  mower,  and  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  manure, 
will  be  about  all  the  additional  expense,  and  this  will  be  in  at  least 
good  part  repaid  by  the  hay  and  pasturage,  ultimately. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  what  I  have  written,  to  give  some  practical 
hints,  but  hardly  a  complete  treatise,  on  landscape  gardening  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  Prairie  State.  More  might  well  be  said, 
of  greater  or  less  pertinence,  in  regard  to  a  system  or  ornamentation 
which  should  extend  not  only  over  a  few  acres  about  the  homestead, 
but  throughout  the  farm,  and  make  it  a  veritable  ferme  omee,  I  have 
thought  of  pleasant,  winding,  sheltered  ways  that  I  could  make  down 
through  certain  young  forest  growths  of  my  own,  with  a  little  planting 
of  an  evergreen  here  and  a  group  there,  and  leading  into  the  highways 
beyond,  by  the  pleasantest  of  private  roads.  I  have  meditated  on  emi- 
nences that  should  be  glorified  with  a  crown  of  green  and  scarlet 
maples :  and  white  blossomed  thorns,  that  should  be  dug  about  and 
dressed  until  they  bloomed  with  eyen  more  than  their  native  vigor. 
Bat,  alas!  I  find  that  money,  or  its  equivalent,  time,  is  absorbed  in 
other  and  more  necessitous  ways;  and  I  conclude  that,  tor  the  present, 
the  farmer  cannot  be  persuaded  to  work  to  aesthetic  ends  much  beyond 
die  sound  of  the  voices  of  wife  and  children  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  his  home.  But  it  is  no  slight  thing  that  so  many  will  now  do  this, 
and  that,  year  by  year,  the  prairie  homes  of  Illinois  are  more  embow- 
ered in  blossoming  Apple  and  overshadowing  Elm. 
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Through  glowing  orehaidi  ibrlh  tfaej  peep^ 
Each  from  iti  nook  of  leavei; 

And  fearless  there  the  lowlj  sleepy 
As  the  bird  beneith  their  ea^es. 


And  green  forever  be  tiie  groveSy 
And  bright  the  floweiy  sod, 

Where  first  the  ehUd*s  |^  spirit  loves 
Its  eonntiy  sad  its  God. 


ON  THE  MANUFAOTUEE  OP  SOAP. 


Bt  JAMES  T.  DWTBB»  SpBivftfiiLo. 


Soap  is  a  chemical  compound  of  oils  and  fatty  substances,  with  pot 
ash  or  soda,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  cleansing  lioens' 
cottons  and  woolens,  and  for  personal  use. 

It  is  unknown  at  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  it  was 
first  used — the  Egyptians,  who  were  highly  eivilized,  not  appearing 
to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  its  preparation,  although  apparently 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  alkaline  detergents  or  cleansing 
bodies ;  and  the  passages  of  the  old  Testament : 

'Thoagh  thoQ  wuh  tbee  with  mtn,  and  take  thee  maeh  80^».*'-V4»imuaA,  2:  23. 
'<For  he  is  like  a  refined  fire,  and  like  a  fuller's  loap.''— Jfa/odUo,  111:  2. 
**Am  he  that  taketh  awaj  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  rinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that 
ibgeth  songs  to  a  heaTj  heart**— iVov.,  29:  20. 

— ^Do  not  appear  to  have  reference  to  any  other  material  for  washing 
and  cleansing  tlian  some  one  of  the  alkalies,  or  some  plant  or  native 
earth,  used  freely  by  the  Jews,  in  lieu  of  the  more  suitable  and  modern 
article  of  soap. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  undoubtedly  well  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  soda  and  other  substances  for  washing  and  cleansing 
But  to  the  Gauls,  after  the  conquest  of  their  country  and  its  becoming, 
part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  were  theBomans  indebted  for  its  introduc- 
tion. Pliny,  in  referring  to  it,  says,  that  ^'the  Gauls  made  a  mixture 
of  goat's  fat  and  ashes,  which  was  used  by  the  Boman  ladies."  Sub* 
sequently,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Bomans  undoubtedly  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  its  properties,  and  of  the  materials  and  of  the 
manner  of  making  it  successfully — a  complete  soap  maker's  establish- 
ment, with  vats  built  of  brick  and  cemented  inside,  some  of  the  uten- 
sils, and  some  of  the  raw  materials,  and  a  quantity  of  soap  in  a  state  of 
preservation,  being  found  in  the  excavations  made  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii ;  this  Boman  soap  maker  bringing  on  the  soponification  by 
the  application  of  lime,  as  evidently  shown  by  the  materials  found. 
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Since  that  time  it  has  become  indispeoBable  to  the  reqairementa  of 
civilization,  and  has  undoubtedly  contribnted  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
the  couifort,  cleanliness  and  happiness  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
iamiliar  with  its  properties,  as  any  other  substance  within  the  range  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Leibig,  in  his  letters  on  chemistry,  says :  ^'Soap  is  a  measm*e  of  the 
prosperity  and  civilizatioa  of  a  people." 

There  are  various  vegetable  and  earthy  substances  which  have  been 
and  are  yet  used  for  washing  and  cleansing,  besides  the  coarse  soaps 
of  general  utility  and  the  finer  soap  made  exclusively  for  toilet  use. 
The  milk  of  the  Cassaiva,  or  tree  from  which  tapioca  is  made,  is  poi- 
sonous, and  has  to  be  pressed  and  washed  oat  of  the  roots  before  their 
conversion  into  edible  food;  possesses  the  projertyof  a  powerftil  wash* 
ing  fluid,  whkh  the  natives  of  Brazil  avail  themselves  of  at  the  right 
season,  by  giving  their  persons  a  general  and  thorough  cleansing  in 
the  streams  and  water  courses  into  which  this  milky  sabatance  passes, 
dnriug  the  purification  of  the  fib^.  ^ 

The  dennsing  properties  of  pipe-clay  have  been  familiar,  for  man^ 
ages,  to  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  fabrics,  whilst  in  the  course  of 
pi-eparation  for  market— it  being  the  best  and  the  cheapest  material  that 
can  be  ;*roeured  tor  this  purpose ;  *  and  other  earthy  bodies  are  con- 
stantly made  use  of  for  other  manufacturing  cleansers  of  grease  tuid 
dirt  in  all  its  forms.  But  it  is  to  the  '^AlknUea,''  and  their  valoabl^ 
cojjibinations  with  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fatSi  in  the  form  of 
our  modern  domestic  washing  soaps  and  the  soaps  of  commeroe,  that 
we  are  exclusively  indebted  for  the  principal  and  exhaustless  supplies 
of  this  invaluable  substance. 

Soap,  but  of  difierent  qualities,  can  be  made  oat  of  almost  any  vege- 
table oil  or  animal  oil  or  fat,  and  few  occupations,  within  the  whol^ 
range  of  the  industrial  arts,  requires  more  practical  experience,  sound 
judgment  and  well  applied  science  than  the  conducting  and  manago- 
ment  of  a  profitable  soap-boiling  factory.  At  the  same  time,  however 
annoying  the  surroundings  of  such  an  establishment  may  be  to  our 
feelings  and  senses,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  science  and  modem  chemistry  that  these  offensive  materials  can  be 
converted  into  such  a  valuable,  and,  in  some  cases,  beautiful  product, 
merely  by  mixing  fat  and  alkalies,  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  action  of  fire,  until  this  wonderful  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  composition. 

The  word  ^^  alkali ''  is  of  Moorish  origin.  The  Moors  introduced 
the  cnlture  into  Spain  of  the  ^^  sal-soda  ^  plant,  from  which  ^^  barilla " 
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18  made,  giving  it  the  name,  "  Kali,''  to  which  is  added  the  Arabic  pre- 
fix, "al,"  making  the  modem  weD  known  word  alkali,  abbreviated  by 
using  the  word  "  lye.'* 

There  are  bat  four  alkalies  in  nature— three  of  which  only  are  in 
general  ase — ^the  mineral  alkali,  soda — the  vegetable  alkali,  potash — 
and  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia — soda  and  potash  being  only  nsed  in 
the  making  of  soap.  Soda  being  used  for  making  hard  soaps,  seen  in 
bars  and  cakes,  and  potash  in  making  our  common  soft  soap,  the  soft 
Boaps  nsed  in  manufacturing,  and  the  beautiful  soft  soaps  of  the  toilet. 
Ammonia,  when  applied  with  water,  is  a  powerful  cleanser,  but  \t  is 
never  placed  in  combination  with  oils  or  fatty  substances,  unless  in  the 
form  of  liniments  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Ammonia,  when 
active,  is  really  a  ga^^,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  nnite 
with  fatty  bodies  in  kettles  placed  over  firfis,  as  it  comin;ences  evapora- 
ting rapidly  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air.  and  h^s  to  be  always 
carefully  confined.  It  has,  however,  become  of  immense  importanoe 
iu  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
certain  mannres — natural  and  artificial— it  being  essential  to  the  exist- 
ance  of  vegetation  at  some  stages  of  its  growth. 

SODA  OB  KINBBAL  ALKILI. 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  supply  of  soda,  for  all  purposes  of  art 
and  manufacture,  depended  on  the  natron  beds  of  Egypt  and  Hungary, 
and  on  the  growth  and  preparation  of  the  sal-soda  plant  in  Spain  and 
the  Canary  Isles  and  other  places.  This  plant,  which  is  cultivated  on 
the  sea-shore— where  the  fields  ca4  he  fl  ioded  with  sea  water  when 
desirable,  dams  and  flood-gatea  being  constructed  for  that  purpose — on 
being  dried  and  burnt  in  rude  furnaces,  so  as  to  partly  fuse  the  ashes, 
concrete  into  a  hard,  cellular,  grayish  mass,  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  spongy  stone  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire — this  residue  being  the  "barilla''  of  the  soap  makers — and  having 
special  properties,  in  its  aflSnity  for  oils  and  fats,  that  are  not  possessed 
by  soda  in  its  purer  condition.  It  is  the  common  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  making  soap — England  and  France 
drawing  their  supplies  from  Spain,  and  the  United  States  drawing  its 
supplies  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Sea-weed  also  produces  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  after  passing 
through  the  same  process  of  drying,  burning  and  partial  fusion.  The 
product  is  known  in  market  as  **  kelp.''  The  percentage  of  soda  is  so 
small  in  kelp,  that  its  production  has  been  abandoned  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  where  it  was  made  in 
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considerable  quantities  until  superceded  by  cheaper  and  better  car- 
bonates of  soda  made,  by  chemical  and  scientific  processes,  oat  of  other 
substances. 

When  naturi^l  soda  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  known 
to  the  trade  by  the  name  of  Natron.  Natron  is  found  in  four  places  in 
Egypt,  in  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  no  doubt  immense  deposits  of  natron 
or  natural  soda  exist  along  the  whole  line  of  country  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which,  at  some  future  day,  will  be  util- 
ized and  furnish  the  American  market  with  all  the  carbonate  of  soda 
that  she  demands. 

But  the  great  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  soda  is  at  present  made 
from  common  salt,-  or  chloride  of  sodium,  or  from  muriate  of  soda,  the 
fossil  salt  found  in  immense  beds  in  England,  Hungary,  Prussia  and 
the  United  States.  ^ 

Another  substance,  hitherto  considered  worthless,  is  now  converted 
by  the  skill  of  the  chemist  into  soda  and  other  valuable  products. 
Tliis  is  the  mineral  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  elsewhere,  and  known  to  the  mineralogist  as  "  Pyrites  of  Iron." 
English  capitalists  have  examined  the  Missouri  deposits,  and  are  to 
erect  works  suitable  for  its  conversion  into  soda,  and  other  commercial 
bodies. 

POTASH  OB  VEGBTABLB  ALKALI. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  simple  process  of  making 
vegetable  alkali  or  lye,  from  the  ashes  of  such  hard  woods  as  are  usually 
burned  in  our  fire  places  and  ordinary  stoves.  Almost  every  farmer's 
house  where  wood  is  burned,  has  its  ash-hopper,  or  should  have  it,  into 
which  hopper  the  ashes  is  put.  Water  is  poured  on  this  ashes  from 
time  to  time.  It  should  be  always  soft  water,  if  it  can  be  procured. 
This  water  percolates  or  seeps  through  the  ashes,  separating  in  its  pro- 
gress the  alkali  contained  in  the  solid  part  of  the  ashes,  and  the  fluid 
secured  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  the  "  lye  "  used  by  our  farmers' 
wives  for  the  conversion  of  grease  and  fat  into  the  soft  soaps  used  al- 
most by  every  farmer's  wife  all  over  the  timbered  regions  of  North 
America.  The  potash  of  commerce  passes  through  precisely  the  same 
process,  only  on  a  large. scale,  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  market; 
and  to  convert  it  into  potash,  it  is  boiled,  strained  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  in  iron  pots,  and  is  the  potash  or  black  ash  of  North  America 
and  Russia. 

To  convert  potash  into  pcarlash,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  sul> 
mitted  to  intense  heat,  with  a  current  of  air  flowing  over  it.  Thus 
heated  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  it  assumes  a 
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pearly  whiteBess,  and  has  been  by  this  process  conyerted  into  the 
pearlash  of  the  merchant 

Potash  being  the  product  of  vegetable  bodies,  and  the  snpplies 
coining  from  the  timbered  districts  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Enssia,  serions  apprehensions  were  for  a  long  time  entertained  that 
this  yalnable  snbstance  would,  at  no  Texy  distant  day,  entirely  fail, 
and  that  plants  yielding  potash  liberally  would  hare  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  purposes  of  consumption  required  in  a  yariety  of  the  useful 
arts  and  manufSactures.  But,  fortunately,  no  such  apprehensions  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  potash  need  be  felt,  as  nature,  aided  by 
science  and  chemistry,  has  come  to  our  assistance,  and  promises  to 
famish  this  article  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  required. 

In  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurt,  in  Prussia,  there  is  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  fossil  or  rock  salt,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  have  until 
recently  regarded  with  aversion,  the  salt  made  from  it  being  bad  and 
tmmerchantable.  Professor  Bose,  of  Berlin,  examined  this  body,  and, 
after  careful  analysis,  pronounced  the  obnoxious  compound  to  be  pot- 
ash. He  called  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  government  to  this  dis- 
covery. Works  for  separating  the  potash  from  the  other  substances 
were  immediately  erected,  and  at  present  the  quantity  of  potash  com- 
bined with  this  fossil  salt  in  those  mines  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of 
tons,  and  fresh  borings  indicate  that  the  supply  promises  to  be  inex- 
haustible. 

The  beet-root  sugar  factories  of  France  yield  twenty-five  hundred 
tons  annually.  In  beet-root  sugar  making,  the  inferior  molasses  of  the 
beet  that  cannot  be  converted  into  refined  sugars,  is  distilled  into 
brandy,  which,  after  distillation,  leaves  a  residue,  which  is  converted 
bto  potash. 

The  grease  found  in  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  potash — the  water  in  which  they  are  washed,  on  being 
boiled  down,  giving  a  large  supply;  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  all  the 
water  in  which  the  sheep  of  France  ^are  washed  could  be  secured,  the 
potash  it  would  yield  would  be  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  France. 

In  addition  to  the  soda  which  is  found  in  sea-weeds,  they  also  yield 
considerable  potash;  and  one  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  ^^Sal 
soda''  soda-plant,  from  which  barilla  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  made,  is 
that  when  the  same  plant  is  grown  inland,  and  removed  from  marine  in- 
fluences, it  changes  its  nature,  and  produces  potash  in  place  of  soda. 

l^early  all  the  soda  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported  from 
abroad — ^the  supply  made  in  Europe  amounting  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons,  against  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  potash,  annually,  show- 
ing an  immense  disproportion  in  the  facilities  of  production. 
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Both  soda  and  potash,  or  the  mineral  and  vegetable  alkalies,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  soap-making  properties,  have  many  other  valuable  qaali- 
ties,  both  of  them  being  extensively  nsed  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  for 
household  and  domestic  purposes,  and  both  of  tliem  contributing  to 
the  enlightenment  and  comfort  of  the  human  race,  as  much  as  any 
other  gifts  which  Pravldence  has  blessed  u6  with.  They  enter  largely 
into  our  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  rectification  of  spirits,  in  medi- 
cine and  dyeing,  in  the  working  of  metals,  in  the  manufacture  of  gnu- 
powder,  in  calico-printing;  our  bread  powders  are  all  made  from  them; 
our  matcltes  tind  gun-caps  are  preparations  of  them.  Common  salt, 
saltpetre  and  borax  are  principally  made  up  from  them,  and  the  fertility 
of  our  soil  and  the  success  of  our  agriculture  depends  on  their  pre- 
sence ;  and  they  fill  the  measure  of  their  usefulness  by  giving  us  the 
next  best  thing  to  food,  clothing  and  sleep,  and.  that  is  our  common 
soap,  to  surround  us  with  cleanliness,  without  which  we  would  not  be 
much  better,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or 
the  most  uncultivated  savages. 

HOW  THB  fiiJU)  SCAT   OF  OOlCKBiBOB   IS  XAOS. 

Different  descriptions  of  grease  are  soponified  by  soda,  with  different 
degrees  of  quality.  Amongst  the  oils,  the  olive,  swe^t  almond,  rape- 
seed  and  castor  oil ;  and  amongst  the  solid  fats,  tallow,  lard  and  lard 
oil,  bone  grease  and  butter,  are  poponified  the  most  profitably.  Coal 
oil  can  also  be  made  into  soap,  but  its  peculiar  smell  still  clings  to  it 
and  prevents  its  from  being  used  as  freely  as  its  cheapness  would  call 
for.  It  requires  several  days  to  complete  the  process  of  making  hard 
soap,  and  one  day  more  if  it  contains  resin.  Formerly  the  process  was 
to  soponify  with  potash  lyes,  and  the  result,  a  soft  soap,  was  converted 
Into  hard  soap  by  the  introduction  of  sea  salt,  or  weak  kelp  lyes,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the  proper  proportions  of  soda  to  give  the 
mass  the  required  solidity  and  hardness. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  potash,  this  3y8tem  is  abandoned,  and 
sodas,  which  of  late  years  have  become  abundant  and  cheap,  are  nsed 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  well  that  the  pro- 
cess should  be  properly  understood,  a9  the  soft  soaps  made  with  our 
potash  lyes,  can  be  very  readily  converted  into  hard  soaps  by  the  intro- 
duction of  salt  or  weak  soda  lyes. 

TO  UAXE  HABD   SOAPS. 

The  raw  soda  or  barilla  being  ground,  or  pounded,  is  placed  in  a  vat 
in  alternate  layers  with  unslacked  lime,  the  bottom  layer  being  lime. 
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Water  is  allowed  to  infiiltrate  through  those  layers,  and  the  lye  is  se- 
cored  as  it  trickles  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  lime 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soda,  making  the  lye  caustic  or  fit 
for  the  soap  kettle ;  and  the  cpiantity  of  Erne  applied  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  rhe  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  sjda.  The  lye  is  matfe 
of  different  densities  :  the  English  soap  makers  commencing  the  pro- 
cess of  soponification  by  using  the  strongest  lye  first,  and  gradually 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  lye  until,  in  the  course  of  four  or  fire 
days,  the  process  is  completed.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  reverse 
the  process,  using  the  weak  lyes  first,  and  increasing  the  strength  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  work.  The  French  process  is  considered 
the  best,  and  is  recommended  by  those  who  claim  to  be  judges. 

To  every  twenty  pounds  of  tallow  add  one  gallon  of  weak  lye,  and 
boil  until  the  lye  is  spent.  The  mass  must  then  cool  for  one  hour,  the 
ipent  lye  drawn  off,  and  another  gnllon  of  strong  lye  added ;  the  mix- 
ture again  boiled  until  the  second  dose  of  lye  is  spent ;  and  the  same 
process  must  be  repeated  for  several  days,  nntil  the  mixture,  if  properly 
mina^ed,  is  converted  into  white  tallow  soap,  which*  should  be  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  and  settle,  when  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  whwi 
solid  it  is  cut  into  the  bars  which  are  found  in  our  markets.  Twenty 
pounds  of  tallow  ought  to  make  thirty  pounds  of  first  quality  hard 
soap,  allowing  three  pounds  of  soda-ash  for  every  twenty  pounds  of 
tallow.  The  balance  of  the  weight  is  madfe  up  by  the  large  quantity 
of  water  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  gre^ise  and  alkali  in 
the  course  of  soponifiqaMon. 

When  yellow  or  resin  soap  {a  required,  the  hard  soap  hio  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  manner^  and  at  the  last  charge  of  lye,  or  when  the  soapy 
mass  ceases  to  absorb  any  more  lye,  one-third  tho  weight  of  pounded 
resin  is  introduced,  the  mi^lure  constantly  stirred  and  the  boil  kept  up 
vigorously  until  the  resin  has  b^oomiO  incorporated  with  the  soap.  Th^ 
whole  must  stand  until  it  settles,  and  the  soap  dipped  out.  Besin  soapi 
▼hen  well  made,  should  be  a  fine  bright  color.  It  dissolves  readily  i^ 
water,  and  will  make  a  fine  lather,  even  with  hard  pump  water. 

90W    TO    HAKE   SOFT  OB  POTASH   SOAP. 

The  principal  difference  between  hard  and  soft  soaps  is,  that  iixnp 
parts  of  fat  affords,  in  general,  fully  five  parts  of  hard  soda  soap ;  bi^t 
three  parts  of  fat  or  oil  will  afford  six  to  seven  parts  of  potash  soap  of 
a  moderate  consistence.  From  its  cheapness,  strength  and  superior 
lolubility,  potash  soap  is  pr^fisrr^d  for  many  purposes,  particul^ly  jbr 
the  scouring  of  wool^ps. 
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The  lyes  prepared  for  making  soft  soaps  should  be  made  veiy 
stroDg,  and  of  two  densities,  and  the  process  of  making  potash  or  soft 
aoap  differs  materially  from  that  of  making  soda  or  hard  soap.  A 
portion  of  the  oil  or  fat  being  placed  in  the  boiling  pan  and  heated  to 
near  the  boiling  point  of  water,  a  certain  portion  of  the  weaker  lye  is 
introduced  and  the  fire  kept  np  so  as  to  bring  the  miztare  to  the  boil- 
ing point ;  then  some  more  oil  and  lye  are  introduced  alternately, 
until  the  pan  is  filled.  The  boiling  is  continued  gently,  strong  lye 
being  added  until  the  soponification  is  complete.  The  fire  should  ihea 
be  removed,  and  some  good  soap,  previously  made,  added  while  cooling 
down,  to  prevent  any  change  by  evaporation. 

One  pound  of  oil  requires  about  one-third  of  a  pound  of  American 
potash,  and  will  make  one  and  three-quarters  to  two  pounds  of  well 
boiled  soap,  containing  about  forty  per  cent  of  water.  Sixty  pounds 
of  lard  will  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  first  class  soft  soap  by  using 
one  can  and  one-half  of  concentrated  lye,  which  lye  is  made  from 
salt  aod  is  really  a  soda  lye. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  good  soft  soap  than  to  make  a 
good  hard  soda  soap,  as  good  soft  soap  requires  to  have  the  appearance 
of  granulation  all  through,  which  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  ordinazy 
soft  soap  made  and  used  by  om*  housekeepers  all  over  the  country. 

SOFT  TOILET  SOAPS. 

Some  of  the  choicest  of  our  toilet  soaps  are  the  soft  soaps  or  shaving 
creams  and  Naples  soap.  They  are  made  out  of  hog's  lard  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  lard  to  one  and  one-half  pint  of  strong, 
clear  potash  lye ;  boiling  must  be  kept  up  very  gently  until  finished, 
when  it  is  perfumed  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

The  hard,  toilet  soaps  are  made  of  tallow,  hog's  lard,  oil  of  olives, 
oil  of  almonds  and  palm  oil.  Windsor  soap  is  made  of  nine  parts 
tallow  and  one  part  olive  oil ;  a  soap  made  entirely  of  oil  and  soda 
does  not  yield  as  good  a  lather  as  when  it  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tallow. 

Castile  soap  is  made  of  olive  oil  and  soda.  Long  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  the  manufacturer  enables  the  genuine  Castile  soap  to  maintain 
its  superiority  against  all  the  efforts  made  to  supplant  it  by  imitaton 
in  France,  England  and  the  United  States.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Cas- 
tile soap:  the  white  and  the  mottled — the  mottled  being  considered  the 
best. 

Great  frauds  are  practiced  by  soap  boilers,  owing  to  the  property, 
possessed  by  some  oils  and  fats,  of  taking  up  a  large  percentage  of 
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water,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  weight  without  having  any  8nb« 
stance.  Palm  oil  is  one  of  those  cheating  oils,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  poB« 
sessea  it  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  that  there  can  be  seventy  per 
eent  of  water  extracted,  by  chemical  analysis,  out  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soap,  when  made  from  this  oil. 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  a  subject  which  is  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  one  which  should  be  better  understood  than  it  is  by  the  commu- 
nity, but  which  but  few,  even  of  those  whose  special  occupation  it  has 
become  in  life,  -have  any  correct  practical  ideas  about,  and  no  scientific 
knowledge  whatever. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  claims  of  ^^King  Money"  or 
*^ng  Cotton,"  on  our  homage  and  affections,  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  allegiance  which  each  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  king  that  makes 
the  ^^soap  bubbles."  He  watches  over  us  in  our  infancy  and  childhood, 
encourages  us  to  smile  and  be  happy  in  the  days  of  blooming  youth 
and  ripening  years,  dignifies  us  in  middle  age  and  fading  outlines, 
adds  veneration  to  our  frosty  hairs  and  sinking  energies ;  and  when  the 
spirit  has  left  your  cold  and  inanimate  body  and  winged  its  way  to 
other  and  happier  spheres,  where  we  think  no  more  of  wanting  his 
assistance,  he  forgets  yom  not,  but  hovers  around  the  bed  of  death, 
and  gives  you  his  last  parting  benediction,  wreathing  you  in  freshen- 
ing and  fragrant  fiowers  for  the  everlasting  sleep  of  eternity. 


COUNTY  AftWCULTURAL  OBGANIZATIONS. 


[This  list  is  incomplete,  many  of  the  local  Societies  failing  to  report— Sicbraat.] 


ADAMS  OOTTKTY. 

OFSfCEBS  FOB  1B71. 

Tide  PtesidmUh^JoB^^h  Btewart,  Qtiiticy ;  W.  H.  Wade,  tft  Prai- 
rie ;  Orig?n  Wallace,  Clayton.  * 

SterMry — T.  Batter  worth,  Quincy. 

Treaaurer—^l^io^,  Jasper,  Quincy. 

Directors — First  Ward,  Quincy,  M.  Piggott;  Second  Ward,  Qmncy, 
I.  H.  Miller;  Third  Ward,  Quincy,  Herman  Witt ee;  Fourth  Wanl, 
Quincy,  D.  0.  Wood;  Fifth  Ward,  Quincy,  W.  H.  Colling;  Sixth 
Ward,  Quincy,  J.  M.  Earel ;  Lima  township,  J.  W.  Forshee ;  Keene 
township,  Geo.  Venter ;  Houston  township,  Martin  Sherrick ;  Horth 
East  township,  Lemuel  Burke ;  Clayton  township,  Henry  Craig ;  Camp 
Point  township ;  A.  R.  Wallace ;  Honey  Creek  township,  James  Co- 
field  ;  Mendon  township,  Dr.  P.  Young ;  CTrsa  township,  W.  W.  Beam; 
Ellington  township,  Samuel  Jameson ;  Gilmer  township,  W.  T,  Tear- 
gen  ;  Columbus  township,  John  Callahan ;  Concord  township,  L  W. 
Anderson ;  McEee  township,  E.  W.  Lierly ;  Burton  township,  Geo. 
W.  Deans;  Melrose  township,  James  Shinn;  Fall  Creek  township, 
Ed.  Seymore;  Pay  son  township,  J.  W.  Vickers;  Richfield  township, 
Lewis  Boyer ;  Beverly  township,  A.  C.  Robinson ;  Liberty  township, 
Maurice  Kelly. 

Fair  held  at  Quincy,  September  4  to  9,  1871.  Number  of  entries, 
2210 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $6,000. 
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I  inclose  yon  the  report  of  Adams  Oonnty  Agricultural  Society,  and 
append  the  following  statistical  report  of  Adams  county,  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Citizens'  Aesociation  of-  Quiucy  : 

The  producing  power  of  tbiB  Bection  is  eyidenoed  in  the  excellent  crops  of  all  cereal  grains. 
Ottr  leading  staple  is 

Whxat — No  better  article  of  wfalcb  Is  grown  in  the  country  than  in  ihis  vicinity.  The 
best  qualities  of  winter  wheat  are  produced  In  Adams  county,  and  the  crop  Is,  as  a  rule,  cer- 
tam  and  abundant  The  bliiff  lands  and  the  intermediate  lands  between  blutf  and  bottom, 
srt  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wteter  wheat,  a«d  are  certain  to  yield  abundant  ha^ 
vesia  The  price  of  this  grain  is  weU  kept  up  in  Quincy,  the'lstepulitlgn  i>f  thirteen  flosriag 
millt  insuring  a  good  market  at  all  times. 

fLoos.— A*  might  be  inferred  from  .the  excellent  quality  of  wfaeat  inoduoedf  Quiftc^  brandi 
of  flour  rate  high  in  the  larger  markets  of  the  country.  A  refefenoe  to  the  statittieal  informa* 
tin  hereinafter  contained,  will  sli0#  the  valve  of  this  bnuiohJof  mannlbctiires.  Tbs  quot^^ 
tkma  of  Quincy  flour  in  the  Eastern  markets  show  that  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  oonunercial 
nlusi 

CoBir. — ^The  capacity  of  the  Western  soil  for  the  production  of  this  great  staple  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  if  BO  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  The  market  in  Quincy  is 
good,  frequently  better  than  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis ;  and  the  consumption  and  demand  for 
ihipment  is  steadily  increasing. 

Oatb,  Barley,  Rtb,  and  other  agricultural  products,  sre  marketed  in  Quincy  at  rates  satis* 
httorj  to  the  producer. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Quincy  show  that  the  prices  of  cereal  grains  and  farm 
products  generally  compare  faTorably  with  the  larger  Western  markets. 

PORK  PAGKINQ. 

Ka  of  liogs  packed  during  season 58,888 

Weighty  gross— lbs 15,988,200 

Weight,  net-~Ibs 12,906,097 

Aienge  weight,  gross— Rm !2t8i 

Ivengs  weight,  net— lbs ,««..  i89}- 

Toial  cost,  ready  for  market fl, 1^1,548 

tVHSUR   P'lCDKO. 

K(k  of  hogs  packed  daring  seasoft 10,600 

Weight,  gross— lbs. , 2,400,000 

Weigfai,  net— lbs 1,980,000 

Value  of  product fl70,8i5 

8ftk%  tAXDB. 

JiMg^  bjf  ttdltt>ad\%\4*tZ  eoH)  and Ueambddt  (hepaA  y€«&. 

H«idof  cattle .'.' I2)(,884 

Hctd  of  hogs :: 81,445 

Head  of  sheep 18,224 

rLOTTRXirO  MILLS. 

*  ■  ■  • 

Xnmber 18 

Knmber  of  employees • 158 

Bwhelsof  coaloonsumed. 612,000 

Bvibels  of  grahi  used 8,114,160 

Tiloe  of  cooperage  used $277,788 

Capital  invested 750,000 

Bvrals of  floor  nuaniiikctored •••«••••• 578,621 
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8T0TI   WOVNBtOES, 

Number ...•. • 4 

Number  of  emplojees .••••.•... ; 8M 

Tons  of  coal  and  coke  oonBnmed 1 ,200 

Tons  of  iron  used t,000 

Capital  invested  . , ,.,.. |S20,000 

Number  of  stoves  manu&ctored SO, 000 

Value  of  product |S50,000 


4dailiee,  1  German,  with  drealition  o£ 4,800 

1  tii-weekly,  with  circulation  of • MO 

5  weeklies,  I  German,  with  ciroalatlon  of. • .....10,400 

6  monthlies,  1  German,  with  circulation  of • 16,800 

1  agrlcultoral  paper,  "Western  Agriculturist,"  with  eircuiatloD  of  . .  •- (i^ 

FUBUO  SOHOOLS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled ,.•••  8,000 

Average  attendance 1,800 

School  population  of  the  oitj 10,698 

Number  of  teachers 41 

Number  of  schools 11 

School  fund— city  taxes $81,909  80 

«<  SUte  fund. 4,868  80-^85,778  10 

Value  of  school  property • 806,000 

Average  expense  per  scholar. 10 

Annual  disbursements  for  salaries,  etc 80,000 

FRUIT. 
8alet  and  Mhipmsnit  per  Momm. 

The  following  we  take  from  the  December  number  of  the  WeeUm  AgriemitmtiMt ; 

Fbvr  Bhipmbiits. — ^The  apple  crop  this  season,  in  this  paK  of  the  West,  was  rerf  good. 
In  most  orchards  the  yield  was  better  than  usuaL  The  shipments  this  season  are  large  enough 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  good  apple  district;  and  when  we  come  to 
see  the  large  quantities  of  small  fruit,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  eta,  that  were  shipped 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fruit  season,  then  the  peaches,  and  the  best  grapes  by  the  ton,  we  veiy 
naturally  conclude  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  great  fruit  growing  district  The  following 
are  the  shipments  of  fruit  this  season: 

Apples,  bbls 48,166 

Peaches,  boxes 40,000 

qU 118,000 

ries,  qts ■ 76,000 

Blackberries,  qts 76,000 

Cherries,  qts 66,000 

Cktipes,  ions  ..*• •••• 600 

Pears,  bushels .....»•• 1,000 

Plums,  bushels •••#• 200 

irUMlBTlS. 

No.  of  nurseries  intheoonnty • « .•«... IS 

No.  of  employees • 200 

GapHal  invested 800,000 

Annual  sales 160,000 
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Shade  and  ornamental  treM»  anniiil  product ••  • 2,000,000 

Anil  trees,  aannal  product «.« •••« 1,000,000 

Baiall  finite,  annual  product • 600,000 

Ottga  Orange  planta,  annual  product 10^000,000 

The  Adams  Oonntj  Horticaltnral  Soci6t7  is  one  of  the  flourishing 
institations  of  oar  county ;  has  a  very  large  membership ;  has  regular 
monthly  meetings  (first  Tuesday  each  month). 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  John  Stewart^  Fowler,  Presi- 
dent ;  S.  B.  Turner,  Quincy,  Yice-President ;  Thos.  Sinnock,  Quincy, . 
Treasurer ;  T.  fiutterworth,  Quincy,  flecording  Secretary  ;  J.  H.  Har- 
giss,  Quincy,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  above  report,  for  your  forthcoming 

State  Beport 

T.  BUTTERWOETH, 


BOONE  COUNTY. 

OFEIOEBS  FOB  1871. 

FruiderU — John  J.  Foote,  Belvidere. 

Vu>$'IVe8iderU — Henry  W.  Pier,  Belvidere. 

Secretwry — A.  E.  Jenner,  Belvidere.  * 

Treatvrer — ^D.  W.  Oates,  Belvidere. 

Direetors — O.  S.  Oohoon,  Flora;  Luke  Teeple,  Belvidere;  John 
Warren,  Caledonia;  S.  A.  Ellsworth,  Manchester;  Oeo.  Beed,  Spring; 
Alvah  Harrington,  Bonus ;  Charles  Milliken,  Boone ;  Silas  DeMunn 
LeEoy. 

Fair  held  at  Belvidere,  September  12  to  15  (inclusive),  1871.  Num- 
ber of  entries,  1,022 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $951  60. 


BUREAU  COUNTY. 

OFFIOEBS  FOB  1871. 

Jhreriaeni — ^A.  C.  Boggs,  Princeton. 
Vice-I^resideni^Qteo.  N.  Palmer,  Princeton. 
8eer§kury — Oeo.  W.  Stone,  Princeton. 
TrtatMrer — C.  D.  Trimble,  Princeton. 
Vol.  in--46 
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Diretstort^^DfaB  Ford,  Bnda;  P.  SL  Kper,  Piimehm ;  W.  &  E^mi^ 
Maiden ;  SimoB  Elliott,  Frineeton ;  A.  Btovene,  Jr.,  Tiskihrft. 

Fair  held  at  Frineeton,  September  18  to  21,  indnfiive.  Kmnber  of 
entries,  750;  mnonnt  paid  as  preminmB,  $2,750. 

The  Agricuhnral  Society  of  Bnrean  county  was  organized  in  1855. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  in  October.  Onr  Fairs 
are  largely^  attended  imd  nauaUy  sacceBafnl  in  point  of  jSnance  and 
fihow  of  Bbodt. 

The  Society  has  a  Fair  Oroand  of  about  forty  acres,  well  fenced, 
with  a  good  half-mile  track,  good  stalls  and  other  improvements,  to 
which  we  are  adding  yearly.  The  total  receipts  of  last  Fair  were  a 
trifle  over  $&/)00*-an  incr^iase  of  about  $1,000  over  any  previous  year, 
and  from  present  indications  a  further  increase  may  be  expected  an* 
other  year. 

This  county  is  largely,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively,  an 
agricultural  county.  There  are  a  few  manufacturing  interests  which 
are  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition,  among  which  are  the  Frinee- 
ton Manufacturing  Company,  who  employ  a  capital  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  manu&etmro  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
are  now  sending  their  plows,  corn-stalk  cutters,  ca^e  mills,  and  various 
other  articles,  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  Bichards,  YandergrifiT  &  Oo.  manufacture,  ex- 
clusively, plows.  This  establishment  was  commenced  by  Jas.  Yande^ 
griff,  about  fifteen  years  ago,,  who  the  first  year  made  about  a  half  dosea 
iron  beam  plows,  they  being  among  the  first  iron  beam  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  are  now  considered  among  the  best  plows  in  uaa 
This  company  now  turns  out  about  2,000  plows,  which  are  all  made 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  original  inventor  and  patentee, 
James  Yandergriff. 

We  have  one  cheese  factory  now  in  operation  which  is  turning  oat 
large  quantities  of  cheese,  and  is  found  to  be  a  profitable  investment 

Tbe  total  number  of  Acres  of  land  is • 574, 8S 

The  total  namber  of  acres  cultivated. ...••••.•.,•.•.«••••   •••••.• 206,947 

Number  acres  in  wheat  cultivated • SI, US 

Number  acres  in  corn  cultivated ..•• • • •••  lS0,40t 

Other  crops  cultivated •.•••..«.•. • 48,7^1 

There  is  but  a  small  amount  of  timber  in  this  county.  The  soil  is  of 
deep  sandy  loam.  Oropsi  mostly  shipped  away  to  Chicago.  Sxtenfli?e 
coal  mines  are  worked  in  south  part  of  the  county. 
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Kumbcrhonw..,.. •.... .•••...•  19,144 

KiimlMr««ttle.... 87,411 

Kamber  moles , 620 

NaBiber  sheep , 5,72t 

Ifombsr  hogs ,  M,101 

Ko  diBease  «mong  stock  for  the  last  year. 


CASS  COUNTY. 

OF7I0SRS  FOR  1871. 

I^rmdmU — John  W.  Seaman,  Beardatown. 

Yiee^I^esident — Addison  6.  Angier,  Virginia. 

Secreksry — ^Bnlus  W.  Babonm,  Virginia. 

Tr^cuwMir — ^Sdward  T.  Oliver,  Virginia. 

Direcior9 — John  Frunty,  Robert  Hall,  William  Stevenson,  John  A* 
Fetefish,  Isaac  M.  Stribling. 

Fair  held  at  Virginia,  first  week  in  September,  1871.  Number  of 
eatries^  557 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,000. 

I  herewith  transmit  a  list  of  officers,  etc.,  of  our  County  Fair.  Our 
Bodety  was  organized  in  1856,  in  June,  and  the  first  exhibition  was 
held  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Although  our  Fairs  have  not  the 
reputation  of  being  very  extensive,  we  have  given  uniTersal  satisfac- 
tion to  exhibitors.  Our  grounds  are  small,  but  convenient,  and  in  good 
repair.  We  have  held  our  Fairs  annually,  for  sixteen  years.  Some* 
limes  bad  weather  has  thrown  us  in  arrears,  financially,  but  the  sue- 
eeeding  year  would  probably  turn  the  tide  and  put  us  ahead  again,  and 
thus  we  keep  going. 

Our  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  State,  having  a  superficial 
area  of  about  360  square  miles,  divided  nearly  equally  in  prairie  and 
timber.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal  measures  of  Illi- 
nois, and  is  underlaid  by  coal  stratum  No.  S,  of  our  State  Geologist 
The  Sangamon  river  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
the  Illinois  river  the  western.  The  "bottoms"  of  these  rivers  will 
average  five  miles  in  width,  are  mostly  prairie,  with  soil  of  unsur- 
passed fertility,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow. Along  the  bluffs,  for  a  few  miles,  is  a  timbered,  hilly  region, 
known  aa  "the  bairens,'?  and  all  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
coun^  is  the  timber  of  Indian  creek.    The  central  and  eastern  por- 
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tions  are  open  prairie,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  thronghont  ite 
whole  extent. 

Cass  is  a  county  of  rich  soil,  and  is  very  productive.  The  chief  crop 
is  com,  which  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  at  home.  The  cereals  are  not 
produced  for  export,  though  the  soil  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
their  growth.  Tame  grass  is  an  important  feature  of  our  agricultural 
wealth,  and  grazing  one  of  the  most  profitable  interests.  The  princi- 
pal business  of  our  farmers  is  fattening  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  Eastern 
markets.  In  the  fall,  cattle  are  purchased  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  brought  here  to  consume  the  crops  of  com  during  the 
winter ;  and  again,  in  the  spring,  cattle  are  imported  to  consume  the 
grass  on  the  pastures.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  year  1870  the 
farmers  of  this  county  had  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  cattle  and  hogs ;  but,  owing  to  the  depression  in  Eastern  markets, 
the  amount  invested  is  1871  is  not  so  great 

This  year  Cass  will  export  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  com :  having  had  fifty 
thousand  acres  planted  in  com,  and  four 'thousand  in  wheat  and 
other  cereals.  This  year  all  live  stock  in  Cass  county  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  no  fatal  epidemic  has  prevailed  here 
for  some  years.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  latterly  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  introducing  and  raising  blooded  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  and  sheep; 
and  their  experiments,  thus  far,  have  been  attended  with  results  very 
encouraging  and  gratifying.  All  the  fiaiits  of  this  latitude  flourish 
well,  and  grape  culture  is  gaining  much  prominence  with  a  large  class 
of  farmers.  The  vintage  of  this  county  will  this  year  reach  3,500 
gallons,  none  of  which  will  be  exported.  Cass  county  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  facilities  for  transporting  its  products  to  market;  as, 
besides  its  two  rivers,  there  are  three  railroads  traversing  it  north  and 
south — one  on  its  eastern  border,  one  through  its  center,  and  one 
through  its  western  portion,  and  one  running  through  its  center  from 
east  to  west.  The  principal  towns  in  Cass  are :  Beardstown,  on  the 
Illinois  river ;  "Virginia,  in  the  center ;  Chandlerville,  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river ;  Arenzville,  on  Indian  creek ;  and  Ashland,  in  the  south- 
east comer. 

The  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  remunerative  values  of 
all  farm  products,  have  made  agriculture  the  leading  interest,  to  the 
exclusion  of  manufacturing  enterprises ;  yet  the  latter  are  not  wholly 
neglected.  In  diiferent  parts  of  the  county  are  fine  flouring  millSf 
breweries,  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  woolen  mills,  etc. 

Manufacturing  is  yet  in  its  incipiency  here,  and  will«  in  time,  de- 
mand more  attention,  and  call  for  the  investment  of  the  rapidly  accu- 
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fliiilfliing  wealth  of  l2ie  oountj ;  for  all  ihe  fiiciliti^  for  mannfactonng 
are  here,  inclading  fael,  water,  transportation  and  proximity  of 
marketa. 

Onr  farms  are  too  large  to  be  well  caltirated.  Some  of  them  are 
six  hundred  acre  farms;  and  such  are  certainly  neglected  in  many  re- 
spects. My  snggestion  would  be,  to  divide  snch  a  farm  into  abont  three 
fiEurms,  and  then  tend  it  well,  with  a  variety  of  cereals,  fraits,  vegetables, 
eta  Snch  a  movement  would  increase  our  population,  make  the  yield 
of  the  soil  more  abundant,  and  of  a  greater  variety.  Our  Agricultu^ 
nl  Society,  hold  their  annual  election  in  March,  the  result  of  which 

I  will  inform  you. 

R.  W.  RABOURN, 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

OfFIGBRS  FOB  1871. 

PreHdeni—W,  T.  Baker,  Grove  City. 

Vioe-Pre9ident — Eli  Porter,  Grove  City. 

Oorretponding  Secretary — Wm.  A.  €k)odrich,  Taylorville. 

ReGcrdrng  Seoreitaflrf — ^Andrew  Simpson,  Taylorville. 

IVecuvrer — ^Wm.  Ajiderson,  Taylorville. 

Difredon—W.  T.  Baker,  Eli  Porter,  A.  D.  Northcut,  A.  Simpson. 

Pair  held  at  Taylorville,  September  19,  20,  21  and  22, 1871.    Num- 
ber of  entries  600 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1000. 

W.  T.  BAKER. 


COOK  COUNTY. 

OFHCEBS  FOR  1871. 

A.  Thomas,  Desplaines. 

Vio^I^'eddent—B..  N.  F.  Lewis,  Chicago. 

Correipandmg  and  Beoording  Secretary — Jas.  P.  Bradley,  Des- 
plaines. 

Treaturer — S.  A.  Briggs,  Chicago. 

Directors— AMteA  Parsons,  Willet  Dorland,  E.  A.  Thomas,  M. 
Bonne,  L  N.  W.  Sherman. 
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Your  oiroidftr  tK  Novendber  lOfb  is  di^  rooei^idd.  Oar  agrioaltand 
Bocietj  was  organized,  und^  a  general  law  of  the  State,  last  Bommer ; 
is  a  stock  company.  We  have  purchased  fortj  acres  of  land  near  the 
Northwestern  Bailway,  at  Despilaines^  inclosed  it  with  a  tight  board 
fence,  nine  feet  high,  and  graded  a  half  mile  track,  fifty  feet  widsu 
Location  about  .sixteen  miles  from  Chicago.  Our  association  is  not 
bounded  by  eoiunty  lines,  but  for  the  !NorthwesL 

Our  iarm  {uroduots  are  milk  for  the  Chicago  market,  fruit,  yegetables 
and  grain.  Manufacturing  mostly  confined  to  Chicago.  There  are 
no  diseases  of  eontagicai  among  domestic  imimals  ,in  this  region. 

Being  near  Chicago,  our  history  is  closely  connected  with  it  Its 
growth  and  destruction  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
rapid  increase  in  value  of  real  estate,  and  business  prospects,  are  the 
greatest  attractions  to  enterprise  and  wealth. 

We  hope  to  be  in  readiness  fmr  a  Fair  next  year.  Our  books  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  in  Chicago.  The 
election  of  officers  is  on  the  first  .Saturday  -of  December,  annually. 

ELIAS  A.  THOMAS, 


OEAWFOED  COUNTT. 

OFnCSBS  FOB  1S71. 

S.  Eirk,  Robinson. 
Vice-I^esidenta-^SBmeB  Lamb,  Annapolis ;  I.  D.  Walsh,  Palestine ; 
S.  H.  Brigham,  Bobinson. 
Corresponding  Seoreta/ry — George  N.  Parker,  Bobinson. 
Bicordmg  Seeretary — Ouy  S.  Alexander,  Bobinson. 
Treasurer — Wm.  Parker,  Bobinson. 

Fair  held  at  Bobinson,  October  3,  4,  £  and  6, 1871.  Number  of  en- 
tries 423 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $728. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  March,  1856.  Is  liberally  patronized. 
Have  grounds  covering  twonty  acres,  with  race  course,  amphitheater, 
etc 

GUT  S.  ALEXANDER, 

SeereUarV' 


dbkalb  eaniiTY- 

OFFICERS  WSL  1871. 

jP^'e$ident—E.  Noble,  De  Kalb. 

Viee^JF^esidefU—ThoB.  Smith,  Oreston. 

Secretary — D.  0.  Needham,  De  £alb. 

Treamffrer — JameB  S'.  BnsBelt,  De  Eolb. 

IHreotars — ^Thos.  Smith,  Oreston ;  J.  D.  Butts,  B.  A.  BameB,  E.  8. 
Periy,  J.  S.  Bnssel),  De  Elalb. 

Fair  held  at  De  Salb,.  Septembeor  26,  27,  28  and  29, 1871.  Kumber 
of  entries  about  8000 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,.  $1250. 

The  De  Ealb  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  held  its 
eleventh  annual  fair  September  26  to  29, 1871,  and  is  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  It  holds  unincumbered  real  estate  yalued  at  $6000. 
It  paid  all  premiums  at  presentation  of  rouchers  this  year,  and  has 
paid  off  all  old  indebtedness. 

This  county  had,  in  1870,  a  population  of  28,275.  Its  soil  is  rich 
fl&d  deep.  It  is  a  broad  prairie,  skirted  along  the  streams  with  timber. 
It  contains  eighteen  townships — six  hundred  and  forty-eight  square 
miles.  There  is  about  160,000  acres  under  cultivation,  about  one-half 
of  which  is  com,  the  other  in  small  grain,  principally  oats  and  barley ; 
but  little  wheat  is  raised.  There  are  some  29,000  hogs,  20,000  sheep, 
83,000  head  of  cattle,  and  15,000  horses^  in  the  coxmty.  The  promi- 
nent cities  and  towns  are  De  Kalb,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county, 
on  the  CaHfomia  line  of  the  Chicago  and  I!f  orthwestem  Bailroad,  fifty- 
eight  miles  west  from  Chicago ;  population  about  2,000.  Sycamore, 
the  county  seat,  is  situated  about  five  miles  north  from  the  above  rail- 
road, and  about  the  same  distlince  east  of  the  center  of  tiie  county ;  it 
ia  a  flourishing  young  city,  of  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Sandwich  is 
about  the  same  size,  is  m  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  county, 
situated  on  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B. ;  it  is  an  enterprising  place.  The 
viUagea  of  Malta  and  Cbrtland  are  situated  on  the  O.  &N.W.'SL  R., 
and  are  good  grain  markets.  Thera  are  three  rsdlroads  runnings 
through  the  county:  the  0.  &  ».  W.  E.  R,  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  R, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  B.  B.  The  last  named  is  a  new  road,  run- 
ning through  tixe  center  of  the  south  half  of  the  county,  on  which  are 

springing  up  a  number  of  small  Tillages. 

P.  C.  I7EEDHAM, 
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OFnCXBS  OF  THE  UNION  AQBIOULTUEAL  INSTITUTE  JOE  1871-71. 

Pretidenl — William  L.  F.  Jones. 

Vice-President — David  E.  Harmon. 

Treasurer — George  W.  Culver. 
•    Secretary — Nathan  E.  Ballon. 

Directcre—K.  F.  Winchester,  H.  W.  Sweetland,  A.  L.  Oage,  Q^o. 
Bark,  S.  D.  Ooleman. 

This  Institute  is  located  at  Sandwich.  It  is  a  stock  association,  or- 
ganized for  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  the 
promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

It  was  organized  March  28,  1861,  conformable  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  under  the  ^'General  Incorporation  Act,"  agreeable  to 
Session  Laws  of  1855. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  published,  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Sandwich  (De 
£alb  county)  Prairie  Home  and  Advertisery  the  term  of  notice  re- 
quired by  the  statutes,  the  following  named  corporators,  to- wit :  Wm. 
L.  F.  Jones,  H.  F.  Winchester,  Hubbard  Latham,  A.  H.  Palmer,  A.  E. 
Patten,  and  Nathan  £.  Ballon — met  at  the  county  clerk's  room,  in  the 
Court  House,  at  Sycamore,  De  £alb  county,  Illinois,  on  the  28th  day 
of  March,  1861. 

William  L.  F.  Jones  was  elected  Ohairman,  jpro  tenh.^  and  N.  E.  Bal- 
lou  elected  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

A  constitution  having  been  prepared  and  submitted,  on  motion  of 
A.  H.  Palmer,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
^^  Union  Agricultural  Institute,"  the  society  to  be  known  by  the  above 
appellation,  to  be  located  at  Sandwich,  in  the  county  above  named. 

On  motion  of  A,  H.  Palmer,  W.  L.  F.  Jones  was  elected  President 
for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  Hubbard  Latham,  James  H.  Farman  was  elected  Yioe 
President  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  H.  F.  Winchester,  K.  E.  Ballon  was  elected  Becoid- 
ing  Secretary  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  A.  H.  Palmer,  Jonathan  Abel  was  elected  Ooires- 
ponding  Secretary  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  H.  F.  Winchester,  Geo.  W.  Culver  was  elected  Treaa" 
nrer  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  A.  H.  Palmer,  H.  F.  Winchester,  C.  H.  Le  Barron, 
Andrew  Brodie  and  Hubbard  Latham  were  elected  Directors  for  onei 
year. 
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CONBTITUTION, 

Abt.  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  ^^  Union  Agricnltoral 
Institate." 

AjtT.  9.    This  association  shall  be  located  at  Sandwich. 

AsT.  3.  This  association  shall  have  for  its  object  the  dissemination 
of  all  nsefhl  knowledge  scientificallj  applied  to  Agricnltnre,  Horticnl- 
tore,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  all  in- 
dustrial pnrsnits. 

AsT.  4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Yioe-President,  JElecording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer 
and  five  Directors. 

Abt.  5.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  hold  their  offices  re- 
spectively for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  have 
entered  upon  their  respective  duties. 

AsT.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Tice-President,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association,  to  keep 
order,  and  to  enforce  all  of  its  rules  and  regulations* 

Art.  T.  The  Becording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association,  in  a  book  or  books,  furnished  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  attend,  with  his  records  and  papers,  all  regular 
meetings  of  the  association,  and  its  annual  Fair. 

Abt.  8.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  receive  and  answer  all 
communications  addressed  to  the  association,  and  lay  before  the  Presi- 
dent all  communications  which  he  may  have  received  relative  to  the 
association. 

Abt.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  moneys  and  effects  intrusted 
to  him,  and  shall  account  to  the  Directors  at  all  times,  when  required 
to  do  so,  for  the  same ;  and,  if  required,  he  shall  execute  a  bond,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Directors,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Abt.  10.  The  Directors  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  association,  and  in  the  name  of  said  association,  and  by 
its  authority,  shall  have  power  to  select,  purchase,  and  to  hold  in  trust, 
for  said  association,  suitable  lands  (not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres) 
on  which  shall  be  held  its  annual  Fairs  and  Exhibitions.  And  it  shall 
fiuther  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  improve  said  lands,  and  to  erect 
initable  buildings  thereon,  to  designate  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the 
Annual  Fairs,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  belong  to 
atich  Directors. 

Abt.  11.    There  shall  be  held  an  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  in  each  year.    Three  weeks  before 
VoL  m— 46 
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each  meeting  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  village. 

Art.  12.  The  capital  stock  of  this  association  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  five  dollars  each,  and,  at  all  elections  held  by  th^  associa^ 
tion,  each  member  of  the  same,  or  his  or  her  repreeentaitives,  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  share  held  bj  him  or  her, .  and  the 
voting  may  be  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Art.  13.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  by 
subscribing  his  or  her  name  to  the  constitution,  and  by  paying  into  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars ;  and  upon  the  payment  of  said  sum  of 
money  the  said  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  stock,  said 
stock  to  be  transferable. 

Art.  14.  No  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  any  privileges  over 
those  who  are  not  stockholders,  in  competing  for  premiums,  or  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  fair  grounds. 

Art.  15«  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Institute,  there  was  a 
felt  necessity  on  the  part  of  agriculturists  in  this  vicinity,  on  account 
of  the  remote  locations  of  the  De  Kalb  County  Agricultural  Society, 
as  well  as  that  of  La  Salle  county.  At  the  time  of  our  organization, 
in  1861,  there  were  but  two  societies  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fifty-two 
townships,  or  for  nineteen  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  both 
places  of  holding  Fairs  being  too  remote  from  our  locality  to  think  of 
driving  stock,  or  of  carrying  valuable  articles  for  exhibition.  We, 
from  these  reasons,  organized  an  Agricultural  Society  upon  the  basis 
set  forth  in  a  history  of  the  origin  and  inception  of  the  society,  and 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  eleven  years,  having  had  ten 
annual  exhibitions,  which  we  think  have  enhanced  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  kindred  occupations.  During  these  years  we  have 
purchased  and  beautified  a  lot  of  twenty  acres,  in  a  timber  belt,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  where  now  we  have  every  appurte- 
nance for  holding  successful  exhibitions,  second  to  no  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  From  the  extent  of  country  which  has  become 
tributary  to  our  annual  Fairs,  perhaps  an  area  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  square  miles,  our  exhibitions  have  an  importance  co-equal,  if 
not,  in  many  cases,  superior,  to  most  exhibitions  of  the  kind  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State.  On  an  average,  in  looking  over  the  treasu- 
rer's reports  for  ten  annual  exhibitions,  we  have  paid  something  more 
than  $800,  at  each  Fair,  in  premiums.    We  have  always  paid  everj 
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dollar  awarded ;  for  we  have  had  not  only  a  desire  to  do  so,  but  the 
ability,  with  fdnds  on  hand  always  for  any  needed  repair  or  improTe- 
ment  Our  entries,  many  years,  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  one 
thousand,  and  attendance  three  to  five  thousand. 

The  annual  Fair  of  1871,  perhaps,  was  superior  to  any  former  one 
of  the  association.  All  of  the  departments  were  well  represented,  and 
receipts  more  than  snfSdent  to  satisfy  all  claims.  The  exhibition  of 
8tock  was  vfery  superior.  The  display  of  horses  would  not  have  been 
discreditable  to  Fairs  of  higher  pretensions.  Cattle  were  fine,  showing 
improvement  from  year  to  year.  Swine  was  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  Fair,  there  being  fine  herds  from  Messrs.  Kenning,  Mc- 
Cleery,  Potter,  and  other  large  breeders  of  swine.  We  may  enumer- 
ate the  Poland-Ohinas,  the  Chester  Whites^  the  Berkshires,  and  crosses 
of  all  these  breeds.  The  Berkshires  were  superior  in  form,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  Polands  are  the  breed  for  packers.  There  were  on 
exhibition  the  finest  Sheep  ever  exhibited — a  late  importation  of  long- 
wooled  sheep,  Leicesterehires,  from  England,  that  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. They  were  exhibited  by  Hr.  Arnold,  an  Englishman,  who  has 
removed  to  our  county  and  engaged  largely  in  stock-raising  in  all  its 
branches.  The  exhibition  abounded  in  fine,  cereals,  in  many  varieties 
of  Illinois  com,  and  the  fruit  stands  displayed  the  largest  show  of 
fruit  ever  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  embracing  Pears, 
Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Grapes,  equal  to  the  display  of  many 
State  Fairs.  Of  Apples,  there  were  many  that  fruit-growers  once 
dispaired  of  ever  raising.  Of  Pears,  one  exhibitor  had  twenty  fine 
varieties,  rivaling  the  far-famed  Pears  of  California.  Floral  Hall  is 
always  the  chief  attractions  of  a  Fair,  but  ours  resembled  an  oriental 
bazar,  filled  as  it  was  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  Pomona ;  articles  fab- 
ricated by  nimble  fingers  in  the  domestic  workshop— skilled  labor  of 
the  family  circle — exhibiting  the  industry  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of 
housekeepers  in  shaping  the  thousand-and-one  articles  for  our  comfort, 
onr  well  being  and  our  happiness. 

Farm  machinery  was  exhibited  in  great  variety.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  skilled  labor  in  the  production  of  the  various  machines 
brought  into  requisition  by  an  improved  husbandry.  The  far-famed 
Adams'  Power  Sheller  was  here ;  and  where  is  it  not  i  It  has  nearly 
encompassed  the  world  as  a  labor-saving  implement — at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  is  capable  of  producing  com.  Wind-mills  of  every  variety, 
making  the  zephyrs  contribute  to  the  abridgement  of  toil.  Threshers, 
Mowers  and  Beapers,  and  machines  as  numerous  as  the  variety  of  labor 
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requisite  to  run  a  farm,  only  requiring  the  superintending  agency  of 

man,  to  subdue  nature  and  oblige  her  to  yield  her  stores  of  abeyant 

wealth 

NAHUM  E.  BALLOU, 

Secreiary. 


Db  WITT  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Absalom  C.  Funk,  Hey  worth. 

Vioe-Preeident — W.  W.  G-raham,  Clinton. 

Secretary— E^ynn  Weld,  Clinton. 

Treaev/rer — Smith  Mintum,  Clinton. 

Dvrectore — Amos  Weedman,  Dan'l  Fuller,  Parker  Gardnier,  Wm. 
Wright,  Thos.  Taylor,  John  McMillan,  Boss  Mitchell,  Geo.  Armstrong, 
Sam*l  Trego,  John  A.  Phares,  Wm.  G.  Shaw. 

Fair  held  at  Clinton,  September  19,  20, 21  and  22, 1871.  Number 
of  entries,  900;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1^400.  Annual  meeting 
first  Saturday  in  January. 

DeWitt  county,  lying  near  the  center  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State  for  farming  purposes.  The  prairie  is  mostly  rolling,  and 
of  superior  quality.  Salt  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  county,  is  fringed  on  either  side  with  timber,  which  furnishes 
wood  in  abundance  and  material  for  fencing.  It  contains  thirteea 
townships,  and  is  under  township  organization.  The  land  is  now 
about  all  improved.  The  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company  have 
now  sold  all  their  land  at  prices  ranging  from  nine  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre.  The  last  government  land  was  sold  in  1857.  Land  is  selling 
now  at  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion and  improvements.  The  area  of  timber  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
county ;  varieties  mostly  oak,  walnut  and  hickory.  Coal  underlies  the 
whole  county,  and  is  about  being  mined  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  DeWitt  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was  or- 
ganized at  Clinton,  the  county  seat,  in  1856,  and  has  held  annual  Fairs 
since  that  time.  The  first  purchase  for  Fair  ground  was  five  acres, 
which  proving  insufficient  for  the  convenience  of  the  Society,  in  1865, 
it  was  sold,  and  a  lot  of  twenty  acres  was  purchased,  which  is  now 
fenced  around  with  a  suitable  tence,  has  a  fine  half-mile  track,  spacioofi 
amphitheater,  and  all  other  buildings  and  stalls  suitable  for  a  first- 
class  establishment.    On  this  the  Society  now  owe  a  debt  of  $2,500. 
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The  principal  crop  of  the  county  is  com,  for  which  the  land  is  well 
adapted.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  grasses,  do  well.  The  majority 
of  the  com  crop  is  fed  to  stock,  which  business  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industry. 

For  fruit  the  climate  is  weU  adapted.  Apples,  Grapes,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  berries  are  a  sure  and  paying  crop.  Peaches  are  some- 
times injured  by  the  winter. 

Our  facilities  for  market  are  now  unusually  good,  having  the  Illinois 
Central  Kailroad  running  through  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Oil- 
man, Clinton  and  Springfield,  from  east  to  west,  crossing  at  Clinton. 
Buyers  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  produce  are  plenty  at  every  station, 
and  the  farmer  finds  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  his  crop  at  a  fair  price, 
according  to  market  value. 

Manufactures  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  there  being  none  of  any 
importance  in  the  county.  Salt  Creek  affords  several  water  privileges, 
but  not  of  the  first-class. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  improving  as  the  land  is  better  cultiva- 
ted. The  educational  advantages  of  the  county  are  good,  and  im- 
proving yearly. 

Clinton,  which  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants,  is  second  to  no  city 
of  its  size  in  the  State  for  its  schools  and  churches. 

EDWm  WELD, 

J8eer€tary. 


DtjPage  county. 

OFnOBBB  FOR  1871. 

Prerident — W.  EL  Patrick,  Lombard. 

Yxce-PresidenU — O.  C.  Stough,  Hinsdale ;  A.  Kershaw,  Wayne. 

Secretary-^F.  W.  Stacy,  Danby. 

Treasurer — A.  D.  Kelley,  Wheaton. 

Directors — Consists  of  two  from  each  township. 

Fair  held  at  Wheaton,  September  25,  26  and  27, 1871.  Number  of 
eDtries  larger  than  usual,  but  owing  to  bad  weather,  receipts  unusually 
small.  Owiog  to  the  county  seat  troubles,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
keep  up  the  Fairs,  as  the  whole  county  has  but  nine  townships,  and 
we  have  only  the  support  of  half  that. 

The  county  consists  of  nine  townships,  or  eighteen  miles  square. 
Prairie^  mterajpers^d  with  fine  groves  of  timber.    Soil,  black  loam,  very 
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prodnctiye  in  oats  and  hay ;  y^ry  good  for  corn  and  flax ;  barley,  me* 
diura  crop.  Several  cheese  factories  in  this  coanty.  A  large  amount  of 
batter  made,  and  a  great  deal  milk  shipped  to  Chicago.  Considerable 
beef  and  pork  fattened.  Probably  the  most  popular  coanty  in  the 
State  for  fine  sheep.  Take  the  coanty  as  it  is  located — only  forty-eight 
minutes  from  Chicago,  by  railroad — it  is  a  desirable  locality,  as  we  are 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets. 

PHILO  W.  STACY, 

SeerHary, 


EDGAR  COUNTY. 

OFFICXRS  FOR  1871. 

President — William  A.  Wilson,  Paris. 

Vvoe-Presidenia — Wm,  G.  Oalbertson,  J.  I.  Blackman,  B.  Holcomb, 
D.  B.  Elliott,  J.  O.  Lycan,  Paris. 

Secretary — ^Walter  Booth,  Paris. 

Treasurer — ^Hiram  Sanford,  Paris. 

Directors — Officers  above. 

Fair  held  at  Paris,  September  13  to  16, 1871.  Number  of  entries 
754 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,590  70. 

The  Edgar  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  was 
organized  in  June,  1861.  Its  capital  stock  is  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  shares,  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  each.  These  shareg 
are  held  by  forty-one  persons.  Its  Fair  Grounds  and  improvements 
are  valued  at  $6,000,  upon  which  there  is  owing  a  debt  of  $226  80, 
contracted  during  the  past  season  for  improvements.  Its  Fairs  are 
held  annually,  in  September.  The  last  one  commenced  on  the  ISth 
and  closed  on  the  16th.    The  number  of  entries  at  the  Is^t  Fair  was— 

Horses 176 

Males  and  jacks • IS 

Cattle 4d 

Hogs « 

Other  articles 4^ 

Total 764 

The  amount  paid  for  premiums  was  $1,590  1 0. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  report  for  December 
Ist,  1871 : 
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CMh  on  hand  tt  last  rop^it  ..••  • t886  81 

Cash  net  proceeds  from  State • 99  76 

Cash  from  other  sources  (Fair) 2,610  68 

12,997  24 
Expenditures  for  premiums $1 ,  690  70 

^  Bxpenditores  for  permanent  improvements .••• 929  80 

&q)endituresofFair 708  07 

$8,228  67 

Deficit,^  stated  above  , • $226  88 

■ 

Edgar  county  i8  situated  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  adjoining  the 
:  Indiana  State  line,  and  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  State,  from 
north  to  south.  It  averages  about  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth.  It  contains  388,851  acres  of  land.  There 
are  in  cultivation  821,704,  and  unimproved  67,047.  The  land  is  per- 
lutps  about  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timber.  The  eastern  half 
of  the  county  is — or  was,  originally — very  heavily  timbered,  and  the 
Grand  Prairie,  composing  the  western  division,  is  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  fine  groves.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  very  black,  rich 
loano^  upon  a  sub-stratum  of  clay  and  gravel,  admirably  adapted  to 
corn,  which  is  the  principal  production.  That  of  the  wooded  portion 
is  composed,  more  largely,  of  day,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat 
and  grass.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  the  county  that  could 
not  be  cultivated. 

Paris,  the  county  seat,  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Prairie.  Its  population  is  about  3,500.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Kailroad ;  is  a  terminus  of  the  Paris  and  De- 
catur Railroad  ;  and  on  the  Danville  and  Vincennes  Railroad,  in  course 
of  construction.  In  the  county  are  the  villages  of  Yermilion,  500 ; 
Kansas,  1,000 ;  Dudley,  400.  These  are  all  prosperous,  thrifty  railroad 
Nations.  The  population  of  the  county  is  24,000.  The  entire  county 
ia  Quderlaid  with  coal,  the  veins  cropping  out  in  the  eastern  portion, 
and  mined  at  small  expense ;  it  sells  at  the  ^^banks"  at  six  cents  per 
buahel.  Wood,  for  purposes  of  fuel,  is  abundant,  and  sells  in  Paris 
(for  hickory  and  maple)  at  three  dollars  per  cord.  Manufacturing 
ia  in  its  infancy.  There  are  several  fine  flouring  mills  ^n  the  county, 
ind  in  Paris  two  woolen  mills,  employing  a  capital  of  $20,000  eadli. 
With  abundance  of  cheap  coal  and  timber,  and  railroad  facilities,  it 
would  seem  that  the  advantages  offered  for  manufacturing  purposes 
must,  at  no  distant  day,  attract  capital  seeking  investment. 

Tbe  number  of  hones  returned  by  the  Aiisessor  in  1870 10,997 

The  nomber  of  cftttle  returned  bj  the  Assessor  in  1870 28,572 

The  number  of  mules  and  asses  returned  by  the  Assessor  in  1S70 1,176 

The  number  of  sheep  returned  by  the  Assessor  in  1870 26,570 

The  number  of  hogs  returned  by  the  Assessor  in  1870 45, 088 
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There  were  shipped  firom  five  railroad  fitations,  in  1870,  a  grand  total 
of  3,484  car  loads  of  produce  and  live  stock. 

WALTER  BOOTH, 

Seerdmj. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — L»  F.  Elrod,  Ipava. 

Vice-President — David  J.  Waggoner,  Lewistown. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — 0.  T.  Heald,  Canton. 

Directors — Hon.  S.  P.  Cnmmings,  Astoria ;  Judge  H.  L.  Bryant, 
Lewistown ;  Joab  Marshon,  Vermont ;  Jerry  F.  Willcoxen,  Bryant ; 
R  S.  Voorhees,  Fairview ;  Howard  Martin,  Buckhart ;  John  Leeper, 
Farmington, 

Fair  held  at  Canton,  October  9-13, 1871 ;  September  16-20, 1872. 
Number  of  entries  in  1871^  5,000 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $7,500. 

The  history  of  this  Society  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  most  re- 
markable. The  attendance  and  receipts  have  far  surpassed  any  County 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  country,  and  its  exhibitions  have  been  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  agricultural  exhibition  in  the 
Union.  These  fine  exhibitions  have  induced  a  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry 
among  the  farmers  and  stock  men,  which  is  fast  placing  the  county 
in  the  front  ranks  of  stock  raising  counties  of  the  State.  In  hogs, 
they  have  excelled  for  several  years.  In  horses  and  cattle  they  are 
improving  fast.  The  county  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  State  in  re- 
sources, population,  wealth,  progressive  industrial  pursuits,  soil  and 
stock  raising.  The  Fairs  are  the  natural  development  of  the  enterpri* 
sing  spirit  of  the  people. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — C.  W.  Webster,  Benton. 
Yice-President^QsaroM  Moore,  Benton. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  E.  Ward,  Benton. 
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Meoording  SeoMtary — A.  B.  Ward,  BentoiL 
Trmuvrer — ^L.  G.  Payne,  Benton; 

Direotars-^R.  Swafford,  S.  S.  Webb,  Henry  Galbreth,  W.  A.  Eing, 
Jeremiah  Keal. 

Fair  held  at  Benton.  fTiunber  of  entries,  190 ;  amount  paid  as  pre- 
miums, $800. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  Franklin  Oounty  was  holden  September 
13, 14, 15  and  16, 1871,  and  was  a  decided  improrement  upon  any  Fair 
previously  held ;  was  largely  attended  and  well  conducted.  A  good 
selection  of  officers  are  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  given  at  the  last  meeting  gives  promise  that  the  Fair  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  still  better. 

The  Fair  Grounds  are  well  located,  half  a  mile  south  of  Benton,  a 
town  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  and  the  county  seat  of  Franklin 
county.  Other  towns  of  smaller  importance  are  Frankfort,  Mulkey- 
town  and  Airfield.  A  large  woolen  mill  is  located  at  the  last  named 
place,  also  a  college  known  as  Ewing  High  School,  which  has  a  large 
attendance  of  students  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

Franklin  county  has  an  area  of  432  square  miles  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  prairie  and  timber  land;  is  an  excellent  fruit  country,  being 
sitaated  in  the  fruit  growing  region  of  Southern  Illinois. 

The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  com,  oats  and  tobacco. 


GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

ONIOEBS  lOE  1S7I. 

iVMJcim^— Aaron  Harford,  Morris. 
Vice-JPterident^^.  B.  G^usha,  Morris. 
Secretary — ^Otis  Baker,  Morris. 
Trewwret — James  Anderson,  Morris. 

Fair  held  at  Morris,  September  13, 14, 15  and  16, 1871.   Number  of 
entries,  872 ;  amoxmt  paid  as  premiums,  $525. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY, 

OffiPCBS  FOR  1871. 

President — Henry  W,  Draper,  Carthage. 

Vioe-I^esitient^^WiliiBm  Freas,  Carthage. 

jSeoretary — ^^Geo.  W.  Batchelder,  Carthage. 
.    IJreasuver — Q.  F^  Q^ton,  Qartbage. 

JJireotqra—W jjx.  Q.  Hopjcer^,  Jol^^  Fleischer,  Hpqeil  iPqr&et^  Frank 
Btepp,  John  F.  Cherry, 

Fair  held  at  Carthage,  September  96»  97t  28  and  28, 1871.  Nmnber 
of  entries,  858 ;  aifioqnt  paid  as  premiums,  |1,103. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Agricnltnral  Society  in  this  county,  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  was  effected  in  the  summer  of  1853. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  a  County  fair  has  been  held  every  year 
since,  with  varying  success. 

In  186:1  a  re-ol'gauization  took  place,  and  the  society  is  now  known 
as  the  "llancock  County  Joint-Stock  Agricultural  Society.^  The 
Fair  of  last  fall  was  a  success,  and  the  way  seems  clear  for  continued 
prosperity. 

Hancock  c6unty  lies  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Kississippi  river,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  is  about  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  State.  Its  situation  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  industry,  the  facilities  for 
shipping,  both  by  water  and  railroad,  being  unsurpassed.  Its  area  is 
478,209  acres,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is  timber  and  brush  land,  the 
other  three-fourths  being  prairie.  The  soil  in  the  nortli  part  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  sandy  and  v^ry  pr4>ductiye,  while  the  rest  of  the 
connty  is  but  little  less  sandy,  being  a  clay  loam  and  productive;  in 
fact,  no  part  of  the  State  of  Dlinois  has  a  more  rich  and  productive 
soil.  TV  here  there  is  the  least  sik^d,  drtuni^e  will  undoubtedly  more 
than  compensate  for  its  abs^tpce.  The.  timber  )^  principallj  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Oak,  Hickory,  W^Jni^);,  Maple,  ]$1ib,  TtCild  Cbocry^ 
and  others. 

The  principal  crojj)8.  are  "WT^eat  and  Corn,  although  Oat%  Eye  and 
Potatoes,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  assessor's  returns  for  thejeair 
1871,  show  that  27,709'  acres  were  in  Wheat,  116,600  acres  in  Com, 
and  38,275  acres  in  other  crops;  also,  that  394,546  acres  were  im- 
proved, and  83,663  acres  unimproved ;  also,  that  there  were  16,^70 
head  of  horses,  26,790  head  of  neat  cattle,  54, 1 55  head  of  hoga^  13,237 
head  of  sheep,  and  2,271  mules  and  asses. 


The  larger  ptfftfoto  bt  the  crops  tailed  ar^  fiid  t0  th^  Mock,  the  balance 
being  sold. 

There  are  but  few  mantifaotOFiee  in  the  eoantj;  The  most  promi- 
nent is  the  fine  woolen  null  located  at  the  city  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Mis- 
flisfflppi  rirer.  The  capital  employed  is  about  (IfiO^OOO*  There  are 
other  millS)  bat  of  less  capacity.  Water,  withii^  the  body  of  the 
ootmtyy  is  meager,  there  being  only  one  or  two  mills  where  water  is 
vsed  iA  the  motive  pow6r ;  there  id,  however,-  to  extensive  water  power 
m  the  Mississippi  river,  there  being  no  lees  thisifi  twenty^flve  f&et  fall 
in  twelve  miles.  A  few  millions  of  capital  Invetfted  would  create  fi 
mmofigustiiring  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  would  rival  any 
ilk  the  United  States.  The  facilities  f(ft  shipping  north  and  south,  by 
water,  and  east  and  west,  by  rail,  are  not  equalled  anywhere ;  while 
&e  fertility  of  the  i^oil  would  furnish  food  for  an  iilmnense  number  of 
people. 

There  are  ten  incorporated  towns,  with  an  average  population  of  twO' 
thousand  each ;  thirteen  graded  schools  in  a  flourishing  conditfon. 

There  was  erected,  during  the  year  1871,  &  fine  college  edifice  neai* 
Carthage,  the  county  seat,  to  be  known  as  the  Oarthage.  College,  and 
there  is  now  a  good  classical  school  in  operation.  The  cost  of  the 
college  is  to  be  $30,000,  when  completed.  School  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages are  as  good  as  any  where  else. 

Population  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1870,  was  35,935. 

Many  of  the  farmers  are  men  who  prefer  something  akin  to  border 
life,  and  therefore  want  to  go  further  West ;  consequently  farms  can  be 
boDght  at  reasonable  prices. 

As  a  whole,  Hancock  county  offers  inducements  for  permanent  set- 
tlers, those  who  desire  homes  where  they  oan  educate  their  children^ 
and  enjoy  facilities  for  worship,  for  travel,  and  the  prompt  sending 
and  rec^ving  of  good%  grain  and  merchandise^  not  easily  found  elson 
where. 

GEO.  W.  BATOHELDER, 

Secretary, 


HABDIN  COUNTY. 

omoERs  fon  isti. 

Pr^id0tU — Joseph  B.  Miller,  Elizabethtown. 
Vi06-Pr€9idmt—l^M  Huribrd,  Elizabethtown. 
Cmwp<mdk^f  8M*eUlry—Tl.  K.  HdAiliis^  Eliir^bethtbwn. 
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Beoordkig  Seerriarff^L.  F.  Twitchell,  Elizabeibtown. 
Trecumrer — James  8.  Herrod,  Elizabethtown. 
jOtrectora — John  Hetherington,  Jas.  Jacksoo,  Pemett  Feirelli  Thos. 
Douglas,  John  Jack. 

Fair  held  one  mile  northeast  of  Elizabethtoim,  October  19, 18  and 
14, 1871.    Number  of  entries,  189 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $350. 

Area  of  Hardin  county,  176  square  miles — ^all  timbered  land ;  soil, 
day  and  loam ;  timber,  Oak,  Poplar,  Walnut,  Hickory  and  Hard  Maple ; 
principal  crops,  com,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes ;  mostly  consumed  at 
home,  except  potatoes — potatoes  being  the  principal  crop  for  export 
The  crop  of  potatoes  this  year  was  about  100,000  bushels.  ICanufiio- 
tnres  consist  of  lumber,  flour  and  leather.    Oapital  not  ascertained. 

The  mining  interest  is  increasing  rapidly  in  our  county.  The  lead 
mines  at  and  near  Boseclare,^are  composed  of  the  following  companies, 
to-wit : 

Fiinriew  Lead  Mining  Co.,  (Mi^til $100,000 

Boseclare  Lead  Mining  Co.,  oapital  ...•  • i •••  400,000 

Cincinnati  Lead  Mining  Co.,  capital 800,000 

PeU  Lead  Mining  Ca,  e^>ital 800,000 

The  lead  mines  at  Lead  Hill^  six  miles  northeast  of  Elizabethtown, 
are  being  worked  by  the  following  companies,  to-wit : 

Bofton  Lead  Co.,  capital $800,000 

O'Neal  Lead  Co.,  capital 100,000 

a  D.  Toong  Lead  Co.,  0i4>ital 100,000 

IBOK. 

The  iron  of  Hardin  county  is  known  as  Brown  Hematite,  or  the 
Hydrated  Susquonyde  of  Iron.  The  deposits  are  in  masses,  and  not 
veins,  but  the  masses  are  generally  of  vast  extent ;  in  fact  our  hills  in 
the  iron  region  are  all  iron.  A  few  years  ago  two  furnaces  were 
worked  in  this  county,  but  the  p^nic  caused  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  caused  their  suspension.  The  tracts  of  land  owned  by  these 
companies  are  still  held  by  them,  and  comprise  some  nine  thousand 
acres  of  the  best  mineral  land  in  the  county.  The  only  banks  worked 
now  are  owned  by  the  ^*  Glengary  Iron  and  Mining  Go.''  This  com- 
pany has  an  immense  deposit  of  iron,  as. shown  by  their  work  so  fiur, 
and  the  prospect  is  one  of  unusual  brilliancy.  This  company  is  formed 
on  a  basis  (I  am  informed)  oi^three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Glengary  Iron  and  Mining  Company  also  own  some  of  the  best  lead 
property  in  the  county,  some  of  which  they  are  developing ;  and  the 
rest  are  about  to  be  developed  by  them.    We  have  a  very  brilliant  fii- 
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tore  for  Qirdin  ooQnfy  as  a  mineral  pnKlodng  portion  of  the  State, 
.  and  are  only  patiently  waiting  the  developments  which  capital  from 
abroad  will  make.    I  should  haye  stated  that  'the  general  yield  of  the 
lead  ore  of  this  county  is  about  75  per  cent. 

UVE  STOCK  AS  PEE  ASSESSOR'S  REPORT,  1871. 

No.  Tftlne. 

HOMM ....••     1,072  $89,880 

Guttle • 8,05ff  29,600 

XnlM 807  14,000 

Sheep 8,216  8,216 

HogB. 8,868  7,486 

POPULATION  OF  TOWNS  IN  HARDIN  OOUNTT. 

KKahetiitoini,  iriMnit.* 600 

BoMolue,  "^ «.•• «•» ,800 

CtTB-in-Bocky       "" • 200 

Sfaotknille,         **    » • 100 

T.  A.  MoAMIS, 

JSecrdarjf, 


HENRY  OOHNTT. 

OiTICERS  FOR  1871. 

PretidefU — ^P.  H.  Bey^iidge,  Oeneseo. 
Tioe-J^esiderU — ^Bobert  Otley,  Kewanee. 
Seeretary — R.  H.  Hinman,  Cambridge. 
Trsasto'er — F.  U.  Welton,  Cambridge. 

Fair  held  at  Cambridge,  August  29  to  September  1.    Kumber  of  en- 
tries, 875 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,861  60. 


JASPER  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

Pretid&nt—B.  W.  Harris,  Newton. 

Vtoe-Bresidmt — J.  L.  Crnze,  Newton. 

Secretary — ^H.  Yanderhoof,  Newton. 

Trtiuyret — John  Brook,  Newton. 

JHreoknt — Ogden  Monell,  Lawrence  Bonta,  A.  G.  Caldwell. 
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Fair  held  at  Wetrtto,  Octdbdt  ll,  1»  atid  1»,  18T1.  Fumber  of  fen- 
tries,  600 ;  amount  paid  ^  premiums,  $869. 

The  area  of  this  county  is  twenty-^ree  and  a  half  by  twenty-four 
xniles — about  one-third  of  which  is  prairie  and  two-thirds  timber.  Of 
timber — Oak,  Black  and  White  Walnut,  Sycamore,  Cotton,  Linden, 
and  Hickory  is  found  here.  The  Embarrass  river  divides  our  couBty 
near  the  middle,  north  and  soulh.-  The  bottom  lands  are  a  black  sandy' 
loam,  very  rich,  comprising  several  thbttfiaiid  Adres,  all  Stisceptible  or 
cultivation.  But  little  cultivated  land  has  overflowed  in  the  thirty-two 
years  that  I  have  lived  in  Jasper  county — about  once  in  seven  years. 
Crops  are  but  little  effected  by  wet  or  drodt!h.  *  Corn,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes yield  largely.-  Prairie  land  ia  a  bla(^  clay  loam.  Producfil  are 
com,  wheat  and  odts )  a^^rii^e  crop  of  whe&t  Jibotit  Sijrteen  bushels  per 
acre;  com,  fifty  bushels;  oats,  sixty  bnshels.  Wheat  and  com,  ex- 
tensively shipped,  though  a  large  amount  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  pork.  Great  numbers  of  horses  are 
also  shipped  from  this  county ;  sheep  does  well.  Health  in  our  county 
remarkably  good ;  our  doctors  af e  nearly  beggars.  Lawyers  do  not 
thrive  very  well  either. 

My  own  private  opinion  is,  that  the  farmers  should  strictly  keep  to 
themselves  the  number  of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  all  private 
resources,  and  not  scatter  broadcast  a  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
amount  of  what  we  have  lor  market,  as  it  only  gives  ''sharks''  the  infor- 
mation they  want  in  order  to  rob  ua. 

Our  Society  was  organized,  I  think,  in  185(k  Our  Ffltr  Grounds  are 
owned  by  the  Society,  and  contain  twenty  acres,  well  inclosed,  and 
beautifully  situated,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Court  House. 

Our  Fair  was  financially  a  success  this  year.  Newton,  St.  Marie, 
Hew  Liberty,  GrandviUe  and  Harrisburgh,  are  our  towns  and  villages. 
We  have  a  large  amount  of  water-power  in  our  county,  but  not  ezten- 
aively  used  yet — a  few  mills  only  on-  the  Embarrass  river,  that  manu- 
facture flour  and  lumber,  which  latter  is  quite  an  article  of  conmierce^ 
there  being  large  amounts  of  Walnut  lumber  jshipped  East 

R  VANDERHOOF, 

OBCfmvrjt 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

QEnCERS  FOR  1871. 

Ih'esident—Ssan^l  W.  Jones,  Mount  Vernon. 

Vice-IVesidetU — 8aml  K.  Allen,  Opdyke.    . .    > 

Corresponding  JSeeretary — A.  F.  Taylor,  Mount  Vernon. 

Reeording  Secretary — Jno.  8.  Bogan,  Mount  Vernop. 

yr«Mwr6r— Walter  E.  C^Un,  Mowt  Vernon. 

Diteeiere — Jno.  O.  McConnell,  Gilbert  8.  Oummings,  John  W. 
Johnson,  8.  V.  Bruce;  Ben j:  W/ Towner,  Elljtih  B.  Harvey,  Jesse  A. 
Dees,  John  Wilbanks,  John  Arnold,  J.  Ourran  Jones,  Charles  H. 
Judd|  Calvin  }L  Brown,  D.  C.  Jones^  Sidnej  J.  Mannen,  Jaeob  Breese. 

Fair  held  at  Mount  Vamon^  Sept.  12^  13,  14  and  15, 1871.  Num- 
ber of  entries,  six  hundred;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,000. 

Area,  576  square  milea— i^early  370,000  lucres.  About  one-fourth  is 
prairie,  but  the  f^i^e^^  pf  farm^  a(\)oiining  gives  an  apparent  proportion 
of  about  pne-third*    • 

The  crops  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  grass  a^nd  castor-beaus,  \jk  the^  ordfr 
named.  Fruit)  potatoes,  etc.,  are  becoming  more  important.  A  farmer, 
planting  40  acres  of  com,  would,  perhaps,  plant  10  to  20  acres  of  wheat, 
10  of  oats,  10  of  grass,  2  to  5  of  fmit,  1,  each,  of  potatoes  and  turnips, 
and,  say,  10  acres  of  castor-beans,  if  any.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
general  crops  are  consumed  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  but  a  surplus  is  shipped,  greater  or  less,  by  the  St.  L.  and 
8.  £.  B.  K.,  which  run^  ^ro^h  tl]te  een^r  pf  the  county,  giving  access 
to  aQ  markets. 

The  manufactures  are  wool,  ftbur,  tobacco,  wagons,  carriages  and 
furniture.  The  woolen  factory  in  Mount  Vempn,  capital  $4,000,  con- 
sumes 30,000  lbs.  wool.  The  wop}en  factory  in  Borne,  capital  $2,000, 
cards  and  spins  only  10,000  lbs.  The  tobacco  factory  in  Moui^t  Ver- 
non, capital  $3,000,  presses  and  mani^f^ctures  40,000  lbs.  The  cigar 
factory  in  Mount  Ven>on,  capital  $1,000,  u^ea  9,000  lbs.  tobacco. 
About  $100,000  is  invested  in  five  or  six  flouring  mills.  There  ^e 
four  wagon  and  carriage  factories;  capital  limited. 

There  Is  no  perpetual  water-power  in  the  county.  Coal  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  but  not  considerably  mined.  A  salt  spring 
is  here,  on  the  Muddy,  and  can  be  had  in  at  least  one  locality. 

The  towns  are  Mount  Vemon,  population  1,850 ;  Belle  Biver,  800 ; 
Spring  Garden,  160 ;  Bome,  185 ;  Opdyke,  75  ;  Lynchburg,  60 ;  Far- 
rington,  27 ;  Williamsburg,  26 ;  Jefferson  City,  80 ;  Woodlawn,  40, 
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Ho.  Talw. 

Hones «..•• 7,422  $248,511 

Cattle ; 11,442  104,748 

Mules,  ete. •••• 2,208  88,ft5l 

Sheep....  19,158  12,810 

Hogs ; 82,894  41,068 

OarrUges  and  wagons 2,288  84,80S 

Clocks  and  watches 1,784  6,oei 

Pianos 28  4,7U 

Goods  and  merchandise — ^^  68,867 

Hanofaotured articles... ...•• 7,076 

Moneys  and  credits.. •« • ••  — ^  162,696 

Unenomerated  property '•••  ■  106,141 


ImproTed  lands • 168,245  $801,108 

UnimproTed  lands 205, 198  868, 871 

Improved  lots,  (about  700>... • • 200,000 

Unimproved  lots,  (about  1060) • 26,000 

Bailroad  property,  in  right  of  way,  about  350  miles,  and  25  miles 
track.  The  machine  shops  at  Mount  Yemon  are  valaed  at  about 
$200,000.  There  are  five  depots,  and  the  usual  amount  of  rolling  stocL 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Olark  Johnson,  who  is  preparing  a  history 
of  the  county,  for  the  above. 

A.  F.  TAYLOR, 


Jo  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

0FFICES8  FOR  1871. 

Prerident — Edgar  M.  Bouton,  Galena. 
Vio^Prerident — Fred.  Ohetlain,  Qalena. 
Secretary — R.  S.  Norris,  Galena. 
Ti'easurer — S.  O.  Stillman,  Galena. 

Directors — John  Speer,  S.  S.  Brown,  D.  A.  Taylor,  Moses  AnnetB, 
Wm.  Reed. 

Fair  held  at  Galena,  September  27,  28  and  29, 1871.    Number  of 
entries,  800 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,600. 
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KANE   OOtJNTT. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

PreMUnt — A.  M.  Herrington,  Geneva. 

FuJd/VavMZdn^- Jonathan  Tefffc,  Clinton ville. 

Secretary^  S.  L.  Taylor,  Elgin. 

Trecuurer — Allen  P.  Hubbard,  Geneva. 

^Decutive  Comndttee — Jonathan  Tefft,  Clinton  ville ;  C.  D.  Wing, 
St  Charles ;  John  Stewart,  Campton ;  F.  W.  Belden,  Kaneville ;  S.  G. 
Paul,  Sugar  Grove;  H.  W.  Hawkins, ^Aurora;  S.  B.  Towne,  Batavia. 

General  Superintendent — 0.  D.  Wing,  8t.  Charles. 

C%ief  JUarshal — L.  P.  Parker,  Batavia. 

Fair  held  at  Geneva,  September  30  to  23.  N  umber  of  entries,  1,500 ; 
amount  paid  as  premiums,  $8,300. 

The  Kane  County  Agricultural  Society  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  or- 
ganization in  Illinois.  It  has  held  County  Fairs  for  twenty  years  with- 
out omission  of  a  single  year.  It  is  located  at  Geneva,  the  junction  of 
the  Omaha  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  Fox 
River  Bailroad.    The  grounds  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  country  surrounding,  especially  Kane  county,  is  noted  tor  the 
production  of  excellent  crops,  especially  com  and  grass,  and  its  fine 
stock  is  second  to  none  in  the  West.  Stock  raising  is  a  specialty  in 
this  county,  and  Du  Page,  adjoining,  with  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
Illinois  breeders.  The  display  of  fine  stock  enters  largely  into  the  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  this  Society. 

S.  L.  TAYLOR, 

Seeretafy, 

Aurora  AgricvUural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

/^resident — W.  H.  Hawkins,  Aurora. 

Vice-J^reeidentB — S.  G.  Miniken,  Oswego;  B.  H.  Campbell,  Batavia ; 
Lewis  Ellsworth,  Naperville. 

Oorreeponding  and  Reoordvng  Secretary — R.  W.  Gates,  Aurora. 

Treasvrer — ^H.  Miller,  Aurora. 

Dio'tcftore — George  Laucks,  O.  W.  Shedd,  £.  U.  Allen,  James  A.  Blair, 
H.  H.  Albee. 

Fair  held  at  Aurora,  September  12, 13,  14, 15  and  lA,  1871 ;  amount 
paid  as  premiums,  $8,894. 
Vol.  m— 48 
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Elgim  Agrieuitaral  Society. 

OFFICERS  FOfi  lati. 

Frendent  —John  S.  Wilcox,  Elgin. 

Vice- President — A.  bherwin,  Elgin. 

Secretary — W.  H.  Thompson,  Elgin. 

Treaiturer — Walter  L.  Pease,  Elgin. 

DirecU>re—8.  W.  Eingsley,  Barrington ;  Luther  Bartlett,  Wajne ; 
Benj.  Oox,  Elgin ;  F.  W.  Wright,  Elgin ;  J.  W.  Hoagland,  Elgin. 

Fair  held  at  Elgin,  September  5  to  8,  1871.  Number  of  entries, 
1,400 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  about  $2,300. 

Our  Society  is  composed  of  the  north  half  of  Elane,  northeast  por- 
tion of  Du  Page,  and  western  portion  of  Cook  counties. 

Our  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  own  forty-two  acres 
of  beautiful  land  within  the  city  limits,  well  fenced;  a  good  track; 
beautiful  and  commodious  amphitheater ;  a  large  floral  hall,  composed 
of  a  center  40  x  40  feet  (octagon),  with  three  (3)  wings,  forty  feet  each ; 
good  offices ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  stalls ;  besides  pens  for  hogs  and 
sheep,  ample  supply  of  living  water,  etc. 

Our  locality,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  a  dairy  region.  The 
never-failing  water  and  rich  bottom  lands  of  Fox  river,  make  it  one  of 
the  finest  dairy  counties  in  the  world.  The  chief  business  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  locality  is,  consequently,  dairying,  oux  markets  being  the 
Illinois  Condensing  Company,  of  this  city ;  the  Elgin  Dairy  Com- 
pany, who  are  running  a  butter  and  cheese  factory;  also, large  amounts 
are  daily  shipped  to  Chicago.  The  larger  portion  of  the  milk  used  in 
that  city  is  shipped  from  this  point.  There  are  also  cheese  factories 
scattered  through  the  county  at  short  distances  firom  each  other,  ma- 
king, at  all  times,  ready  market  for  the  milk-man. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  valley  is  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  perhaps  one-tenth  is  covered  with  second  growth  timber.  The 
remainder  is  in  meadow  or  farming  lands.  The  inclosed  slips,  pre- 
pared for  the  N.  W.  Dairymen's  Association,  will  give  yon  some  ides 
of  the  extent  of  the  dairy  interest  in  this  locality. 

Our  manufactures  consist  of  various  branches.  Our  National  Watch 
Company  stands  pre- eminent,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  our  citj. 
If  you  should  want  a  more  minute  description  of  this  business,  will 
send  it  with  pleasure.  We  have  Foundries,  Woolen  Mills,  Grist  and 
Saw  Mills,  Bolting  Mills,  Gas  Works,  Butter  Factories,  and  a  Paddng 
Factory,  where  all  vegetables  are  bought  and  canned — the  principftl 
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bnsiDCfls  being  to  pat  up  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes ;  also,  fruits.    TIub 
is  truly  the  farmers'  ftetory. 

Our  water-power  is  yast,  and  not  all  used  as  yet — making  this  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  the  West  for  manufacturing.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal used  in  manufacturing  in  this  and  the  adjoining  townships  cannot 
be  less  than  $2,000,000. 

Com  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  cultivated,  and  are  almost  wholly 
used  for  feed  on  the  farms.  Our  timber  consists  of  Oak,  Ash,  Hickory, 
Basswood,  and  a  few  other  varieties.  Our  soil  is  mostly  a  dark  sandy 
loam,  quick  to  start  vegetation,  and  well  adapted  to  either  extreme 
drouth  or  wet.  Diseases  of  stock  —we  have  none,  of  a  contagious 
nature. 

KlfiPOBT  OF  7A0T0BIS8  IK  AND  ABOUND  ELGIN. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  tract  of  country  embracing  the  northern 
portions  of  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  McHenry,  Boone  and  Winnebago 
counties,  is  equal  to  any  similarly  sized  tract  in  the  Union  for  the 
purposes  of  dairying.  ITie  high,  rolling  ground,  abundant  springs 
and  water  courses,  climate,  arability  of  soil  and  accessibility  to  mar- 
kets, combine  to  make  especial  advantages  for  the  dairyman.  As  yet, 
this  section  may  not  be  as  productive  as  older  countries,  for  doubtless 
cultivation  is  not  carried  to  as  high  a  grade,  but  the  capabilities  are 
here,  and  each  year  our  agriculturists  are  improving  in  their  manner 
of  cultivation,  and  th^  good  efibcts  are  already  being  seen. 

Without  undue  partiality,  we  may  clahn  that  the  country  within  a 
radius  of  12  miles  around  Elgin  is  the  center  of  this  great  and  con- 
stantly increasing  traffic.  We  estimate^  from  good  data,  that  within 
this  radius  the  dairy  stock  numbers  T,000  cows ;  averaging  them  at 
$60  each,  will  give  $350,000  invested  in  stock  alone.  Taking  into 
the  account  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  other  accessories  to  the 
business,  and  the  capital  involved  will  reach  among  the  millions.  This, 
for  a  country  settled  but  little  more  than  30  years,  shows  well. 

The  proper  conducting  of  the  business  requires  close  and  constant 
labor,  care  in  handling  stock,  knowledge  in  selection,  and  thorough 
system  in  management.  Dairymen  are  learnirig  the  value  of  kindness 
and  good  feed.  The  farms  have  from  12  to  60  cows  each,  and,  as  a 
mle,  of  cattle  that  are  a  credit  and  a  source  of  profit. 

We  now  present  figures  compiled  from  reports  made  from  points  of 
receipt  and  shipment,  which  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  business. 
These  reports  are  all  for  1869.    (Add  10  per  cent,  more  for  1871 .) 
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Oity  of  Elgin — Shipped  to  Chicago,  214,979  gallouB ;  freight  paid, 
$4,299  68,  Eeceived  at  condensing  factory,  358,876  gallons.  Of  this 
62,071  gallons  were  made  into  cheese,  the  balance  being  condensedL 
Cheese  made,  47,627  pounds. 

jBiwMW^r— Two  miles  east  of  Elgin.  Factory  owned  by  I.  H.  Wan- 
zer  &  Co.  Eeceived  340,000  gallons;  shipped  to  Chicago,  20,000 
gallons;  cheese  made,  297,711  pounds. 

N.  H.  LoffldfCi  Faotory — Five  miles  west  Received  849,777  gal- 
lons ;  cheese  made,  287,310  pounds. 

Gould  <&  SiammofuPs  Factory — Four  miles  east.  Beceived  316,000 
gallons ;  cheese  made,  296^000  pounds. 

Wayne  Factory  ~  Albro  &  Son,  six  miles  east  Received  192,800 
gallons ;  cheese  made,  176,788  pounds. 

^ttetia  Vista  Factory — Eight  miles  west.  Received  49,710  gallons ; 
cheese  made,  46,700  pounds. 

Dundee — Five  miles  north.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  601,106  gallons; 
freight  paid,  $10,022  13. 

Algonquin — Twelve  miles  north.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  172,000 
gallons ;  freight  paid,  $8,440. 

Gilbert  Station — Six  miles  west.  8hi]iped  to  Chicago,  270,762  gal- 
lons ;  freight  paid,  $6,445  48. 

Simdey — Twelve  miles  west.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  32,064  gallons ; 
ireight  paid,  $801  60. 

ClinionviU&^Three  miles  south.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  98,138  gal- 
lons ;  freight  paid,  $1,962  76. 

Wayne — ^Eight  miles  south.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  44,000  gallons ; 
freight  paid,  $880. 

Totals  for  1869,— Milk  produced,  2,988,295  gallons;  cheese  made, 
1,301,056  pounds.  Total  value  of  milk  at  18  cts.  per  gallon,  $371,- 
879  35.  Value  of  butter  at  25  cts.  per  pound,  $50,000.  Total,  $421,- 
879  35. 

Btttteb. — Of  this  article  it  is  more  diflScult  to  get  a  correct  account 
There  are  but  few  dealers  who  make  it  much  of  a  specialty.  The  pro- 
duction of  butter  has  not  yet  received  the  exclusive  attention  of  a 
large  class  of  farmers.  It  is  mostly  made  when  the  market  or  factories 
become  glutted  with  milk,  as  sometimes  occurs,  to  work  off  the  surplus. 
From  examination  of  books  of  merchants,  kindly  offered  for  the  par- 
pose,  we  ascertained  that  there  has  been  bought  in  Elgin  at  least  200,- 
000  pounds.  This  looks  well.  Valued  at  25  cents  per  pound,  this 
alone  amounts  to  $60,000.  In  comparison  with  former  years,  the 
product  has  vastly  increased. 
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In  1866  the  product  was  757,11S  gallons,  and  884,000  pounds  of 
cheese  made.  In  1867  the  product  was  1,284,648  gallons,  and  646,- 
580  pounds  of  cheese  were  made.  In  1868  the  product  was  1,830,649 
gallons,  and  of  cheese  made,  857,483  pounds.  These  figures  have  been 
largely  increased  annually. 

M.  H.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary, 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

OFFIGEBS  FOR  1871. 

President — A.  J.  Dunlap^  Galesburg. 

yiee-President — Henry  Arms,  Knoxville. 

Secretary—G^or^B  L«  Hannaman,  Enoxville. 

Treawrer — M.  P.  DeLong,  Center  Point. 

Executive  Committee — M.  L.  Overstreet,  John  G.  West,  A.  N. 
Phelps,  T.  8.  Bassett,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H,  Sumner,  L.  W.  Benson, 
Joseph  Clesson,  H.  B.  Cashman. 

Fair  held  at  Knoxrille,  September  12,  13,  14,  16  and  16, 1871. 
Number  of  entries,  2,875 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,050. 


La  SALLE  COUNTY. 

OFFIOSES  FOR  1871. 

President — Samuel  K.  Lewis,  Ottawa. 

Vtoe^Presidente—E.  C.  Marks,  La  Salle ;  Otis  O.  Wakefield  and  J. 
R.  Shaver,  Ottawa. 
Secretary — Wm.  E.  Bowman,  Ottawa. 
Trea4Mrer — Wm.  E.  Beck,  Ottawa. 

Executive  Board^Qeo.  C.  Cadwell,  C.  H.  Green,  H.  K.  Parr,  C.  H. 
Force,  John  Stout,  P.  Donlevy,  Geo.  A.  True,  F.  L.  Fiske,  J.  K. 
Spencer. 

Fair  held  at  Ottawa,  second  week  in  September.  Number  of  entries, 
849;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,009. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871.  • 

Prmdent — Samuel  Gillespie,  Lawrence vi  lie. 

Vice  JPresidefU — Geo.  M-  "Whittaker,  Lawrenceville. 

Secretary — J.  W.  McCleave,  Lawrenceville. 

Ireaaurer-^Wm.  C.  Clark,  Lawrenceville. 

Directors — Gufltave  Eleinwort,  Charles  L.  Thompson,  Wm.  A.  J. 
Micure,  Merrit  Davids,  Adam  Lackey,  Owen  PinkstaflT,  J.  L.  Flandere, 
David  Smith. 

Number  of  entries,  813 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $730  75. 

Area,  234,880  acres ;  about  one-third  prairie. 

Character  of  soil,  about  one-fourth  sa&dy,  three-fourths  day-loam — 
one-half  very  rich.  Wheat,  com,  oats,  barky,  etc.  Large  proportioii 
shipped. 

Betumed  by  assessors  for  1871^  5,261  horses,  8,031  cattle,  4S6  tnulee 
and  asses,  1-  ,673  sheep,  17,160  hogs. 

J.  W.  McCLEAVE, 


LEE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — ^Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  Dixon. 

Vice-jPresident — ^Wesley  Stewart,  Alto. 

Stcreta/ry — J.  T.  Little,  Dixon. 

Tr&ufwrefr — Jason  Ayres,  Dixon. 

DirecU/rs  <md  Executive  CommiUee — Abijah  Powers,  Palmyra ;  D. 
B.  Eaymond,  South  Dixon ;  Samuel  Dysant,  China ;  Chas.  Gardaer ; 
Nachusa ;  Henry  T.  Noble,  Dixon. 

Fair  held  at  Dixon,  October  8, 4, 5  and  6, 1871.  Number  of  entries, 
1,248 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,300. 

Area  of  Lee  county,  480,610  acres.  Number  of  horses,  9,922  ;  cat- 
tle, 19,197;  mulea  and  asses,  219;  sheep,  6,215;  hogs,  28,168;  do^s, 
1,998. 
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TMd  Taloft  oriaods  aad  impRiTeiMntft • ,$t»861,461 

*'  lota  snd  ImpTOTementB k  606,082 

*'  personal  property • 727, 700 

'*  railroed  property 168,682 

Total  TaiuAtioa  of  taxable  proper^  fbr  1871 $8,768,766 

**  ««  1870 8,740,271 


fiirl87l $18,i»4 

Acres  in  wheat,  84,566;  acres  in  com,  69,979 ;  tkCfes  in  otber  crops, 
39,148. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 
AUa/nta  Union  OentrcU  AgrieuUvaul  So<Ady. 

OFHGERS  FOR  1871. 

President — ^Wm.  H.  Beverly,  Atlanta. 

Vice-Presidents — J-  A.  Pitts,  McLean  county;  Thos.  Maddox, 
Waynes  villa,  DeWitt  county;  A.  N.  Dills,  Atlanta,  Logan  county; 
6.  N.  Bryson,  Armington,  Tazewell  county. 

Secretary — 8.  D.  Fisher,  Atlanta. 

Treasurer — Frank  Hoblet,  Atlanta. 

Directors — P.  R  Marquart,  James  Yeazel,  J.  H.  Bell,  W.  P.  Hunt, 
and  J.  H.  PauUin,  Atlanta,  Logan  county ;  Daniel  McFarland,  McLean, 
McLean  county ;  "Wm.  Te^l,  Wi^nesvUle,  DeWitt  county. 

Fair  held  at  Atlanta,  August  29  to  September  2,  1871.  Number 
of  entries,  about  2,000;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,06(5. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 


Jh'esiderU — &eo.  Fishback,  Oarlinville. 
Vice^I^esident — J.  P,  Henderson,  Virden. 
Secretary — ^Thos.  R  McKee,  Oarlinville. 
Treasurer — J.  T.  Sargent,  Oarlinville. 

Direetars—G.  A.   Walker,  Oarlinville;   R  E.  Dorsey,  Gillespie; 
John  Ryan,  Virden  ;  P.  L.  Denby,  Butbrd ;  P.  0.  Huggins,  Banker 
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Fair  held  at  Carlinyille,  September  19,  SO,  91  and  28, 1871.  Hm- 
ber  of  entries,  1,200 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $9,800. 

Area  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  miles,  about  five-sixths  prairie ;  prin- 
cipal crops,  com  and  wheat — about  equal  proportions  of  each;  nearly 
all  winter  wheat.  A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  made  into  flour  in  the 
county ;  of  corn,  probably  nine-tenths  fed  in  the  county. 

We  have  twenty  flouring  mills,  using  about  one  and  a  half  millionB 
bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

There  are  two  woolen  mills,  with  capacity,  each,  of  about  flAy  thou- 
sand pounds  annually.  Not  much  other  manufacturing  in  the  countj, 
except  numerous  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops. 

There  is  abundance  of  coal  in  the  county.  It  is  generally  found 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  surface,  and  six  or  seven  feet 
thick.  In  the  west  part  of  the  county,  on  Macoupin  creek,  it  is  found 
cropping  out. 

We  have  fifteen  towns,  with  about  14,000  population  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  also  the  county  seat,  Carlinville,  with  3,800  inhabitants. 

Population  of  county  is  now  38,000. 

GEO.  FISHBACK, 


MASBAC  COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS  FOR  ISll. 

I^eaidefU — Wm.  P.  Bruner,  Metropolis. 
Vice-JPreaident — J.  0.  Burden,  Metropolis. 
Secretary — ^L.  P.  Stallcup,  Metropolis. 
Treasurer — A.  D.  Davis,  Metropolis. 

Directors — J.  O.  Willis,  Ben.  Bankins,  Fritz  Miers,  Ransom  Dever. 
Fair  held  at  Metropolis,  October  26,  26,  27  and  28, 1871.    Number 
of  entries,  326 ;  amoxmt  paid  as  premiums,'$l,674. 

Massac  county  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  along  which  it  lays  for 
about  thirty  miles.  The  county  town,  which  is  the  city  of  Metropolis, 
lying  inmiediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  forty  miles  above 
Cairo,  and  about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  four  thousand.  The  location  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  on  that  noble  river  Ohio,  rising  very  gradually  from 
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tbe  river  to  a  hight  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  highest  water.  Here 
the  hills  on  either  side  approach  very  near  the  main  channel  of  the 
river,  making  it  quite  possible  that  soqae  day  a  bridge  may  be  erected 
here,  as  the  most  favorable  point  on  the  river,  over  which,  without 
hindrance  or  handling,  the  yet  uncoui^ted  millions  of  grain  raised  i^ 
this  great  State  may  surely  psss  to  the  Gulf,  and  theuce  to  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  the  vast  pi'oducts  of  the  South,  and  even  of  the  tropics, 
shall  find  an  easy,  short  and  sure  way  to  the  markets  of  the  Korth. 
The  area  of  Massac  county  is  about  216  square  miles. 

The  soil  is  diversified,  being  in  large  part  rich  loam,  part  clayey  and 
part  marshy.  The  country  is  mostly  gently  sloping  hills  or  broad,  well 
drained  table  lands  and  bottoms.  The  whole  was  originally  heavily 
timbered.  The  timber  in  a  large  part  of  the  county  is  yet  very  fine, 
and  embraces  all  the  various  kinds  of  Oaks,  Hickorys,  Walnut,  Poplar, 
Cypress  and  Gum,  intermixed  with  Dogwood,  Sumach,  Paw-Paw,  Sas- 
safras and  Hazel.  Every  thing  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  will  grow 
here.  The  crops  mostly  cultivated  now  are  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes 
(Sweet  and  Irish),  Oats,  Tobacco,  Barley,  etc.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  berries,  grow  well  and  are 
quite  a  sure  crop.  The  growing  of  fruits,  berries  and  gardening  pro- 
ducts IB  especially  sure,  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  is  believed  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fruit  growing  capacity,  and  the  won- 
derful advantages  of  this  county,  and  of  the  region  bordering  the  Ohio 
rirer  near  here,  will  be  more  justly  appreciated.  Here  may  be  found 
the  most  desirable  lands,  cheap  in  price  and  delightful  in  location,  open 
aU  the  year  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  are  but  a  very  few 
days  in  the  year  when  navigation  is  not  entirely  Iree,  and  the  chances 
of  shipping  are  from  two  to  ten  a  day.  The  most  prominent  branches 
of  manufacturing  are  Lumber  and  Flour.  In  the  city  of  Metropolis 
we  have  seven  lumber  and  planing  mills,  with  eleven  others  in  our 
little  county.  In  the  city  we  have  four  flouring  mills,  with  others  in 
the  county,  and  yet  a  large  amount  of  wheat  is  yearly  shipped  to  other 
points.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  better  location  for  steam  ma- 
chinery for  making  Furniture  and  Agricultural  Implements  than  the 
city  of  Metropolis,  Illinois.  We  have  two  ship-yards,  where  are  built 
many  of  the  best  barges  and  hulls  that  now  float  on  the  western  rivers; 
a  spoke  and  hub  factory  that  took  the  premium  the  past  year,  for  qual- 
ity of  timber  and  workmanship,  wherever  it  came  in  competition.  No 
better  location  exists  for  making  all  kinds  of  wagons  and  cooperage. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is   also  quite  extensively  carried  on 
here.    We  have,  also,  workers  in  iron,  leather,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  in 
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clay,  employing  in  all  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  fonr  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  ($465,000).  The  city  commands  a  view  of 
the  river  for  over  twenty  miles ;  is  high,  dry,  healthy  and  prosperous, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  that  needs  only  the  touch  of  the 
hand  of  genius  and  industry,  backed  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  confi- 
dence and  caah^  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  in  our  great  State.  Lands 
in  this  county  are  cheaper,  far  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
than  in  any  county  in  the  State.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  water  good. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cholera  among  hogs,  no  disease  worthy  of 
notice  has  ever  yet  affected  the  stock-growing  interests  of  the  county. 
We  have  here  a  County  Fair  Association  in  good  condition,  weD 
patronized,  and  promising  good  results  for  the  future.  We  have  two 
newspapers,  schools  and  churches  plenty  in  quantity,  and  improving 
yearly  in  quality.  We  have  as  yet  a  large  area  of  good  land,  unculti- 
vated, to  which  we  cordially  invite  industrious  and  enterprising  emi- 
grants. Already  quite  a  number  of  Germans  have  located  here,  and 
seem  quite  prosperous.  We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  fatore, 
and  in  the  on-coming  millions  who  shall  yet  climb  our  hills,  run  over 
our  plains,  dig  in  our  clay  and  coal  banks,  and  sweep  over  this  conti- 
nent with  the  resistless  power  of  a  yet  higher  civilization  and  truer 
appreciation  of  the  true,  and  good,  and  beautiful.  We  confidently 
hope  for  a  full  share  of  their  appreciation,  and  to  receive  the  notice 
our  little  spot  of  earth  so  justly  merits,  and  yet  so  feebly  presents  to 

the  world. 

L.  P.  STALLCUP, 


MoDONOUGH  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Amaziah  Hanson,  Adair. 
Vtoe-Presidents — One  fipom  each  township. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Joseph  Lownes,  Macomb. 
jReoording  /Secretary' — T.  D.  Knapp,  Macomb. 
Treas^irer — S.  H.  Hogan,  Macomb. 

Fair  held  at  Macomb,  September  19,  20,  21  and  22.     Number  of 
entries,  about  2,000 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,500. 
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MENAKD  COUNTY. 

OFHCERS  FOR  ISTl. 

President — James  W.  Judy,  Tallula. 
Vioe-jPresident — Henry  H.  Marbold,  Green  view. 
Directors — J.  G.  Greene,  Thos.  Kincaid,  G.  B.  Pemberton,  C.  R. 
Kerce,  E.  L.  Swiney,  M.  G.  Oombs,  W.  0.  Smoot,  A.  G.  Nance. 
Treasurer — D.  Fischer,  Petersburg. 
Secretary — J.  G.  Strodtmann,  Petersburg. 
General  Superintendent  of  Fair  Oraunds — George  Hudspeth. 
Marshal — James  Goldsby. 

Fair  held  at  Petersburg,  September  12, 13  and  14,  1871.  Number  of 
entries,  620 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,867. 

Population,  12,000.  The  territory  which  comprises  the  county  of 
Menard  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Sangamon,  which  was 
subdivided  by  the  Legislature,  passing  a  bill  in  1838  and  1839,  at  which 
time  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Menard  were  formed,  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  section  twenty-two  (22),  township 
17,  range  8  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  comer  section 
21,  township  17,  range  6  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  north  to  the  southwest 
comer  section  15,  township  and  range  last  aforesaid ;  thence  east  to  the 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section  18,  township  17,  range  5 
west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  north  one-half  mile,  thence  east  one  quarter 
mile,  thence  north  one-half  mile,  thence  east  one-quarter  mile,  thence 
liorth  one  mile  and  a  half,  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  section  30, 
township  18,  range  4  west,  8d  P.  M.;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
comer  lot  19,  township  19,  range  4  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  west  to  the 
southeast  comer  section  13,  township  19,  range  5  west,  3d  P.  M.; 
thence  north  to  Salt  Creek ;  thence  with  said  creek  to  the  northwest 
comer  section  7,  township  19,  range  6,  where  said  creek  intersects  San- 
gamon  river ;  thence  with  river  to  the  southwest  corner  section  10, 
township  19,  range  8 ;  thence  south  to  place  of  beginniog— containing 
an  aggregate  area  of  )  97,975  acres.  Estimated  area  of  river,  700  acres ; 
making  a  total  of  198,675  acres,  well  watered  and  timbered. 

County  Skat. — ^Located  at  Petersburg,  May,  1839.  Benj.  Mitchel, 
of  Tazewell  county  ;  John  Henry,  of  Morgan  county ;  and  Newton 
fiateman,  of  Fulton,  daly  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  county  of  Menard,  met  in  Petersburg,  Menard  county, 
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on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1839,  and  after  being  duly  sworn  to  fcidi- 
fully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  act  of 
Legislature,  approved  February  16,  1889,  and  exploring  said  county, 
located  the  seat  of  justice  at  Petersburg,  in  said  county.  Sangamon  riyer 
enters  Menard  county  at  the  northeast  corner  section  21,  township  17, 
range  6  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  running  northwest  to  section  36,  town- 
ship 18,  range  7 ;  thence  north  through  township  18,  range  7,  township 
19,  range  7,  township  19,  range  6,  to  intersection  of  Salt  Creek  ;  thence 
westward,  dividiDg  Menard  and  Mason  counties,  to  where  it  strikes 
Oass  county.  * 

STATISYIOI. 

Acres  improYed  lands •  •  147,901 

Acres  unimproved  lands 50,074 

Total 197,975 

Acres  in  wheat 9,170 

Acres  in  corn 42,76S 

Acres  in  other  products 6,784 

Total  in  cultivation 6S,717 

Improved  town  and  city  lots M) 

Unimproved  town  and  citj  lots • 1,806 

Total 1,448 

Miles  of  railroad  in  operation 28. 1(9 

Kites  of  railroad  under  contract 22 

THB   TOWNS  AND   VILLAGES. 

Robinson's  Mills. — ^Population,  40.  Bobinson's  Mills  is  located  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  It  nestles  among  the  hills  in 
that  section  of  the  county  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  grape 
culture  and  the  manufacture  of  native  wine.  The  principal  part  of  the 
business  in  this  place  is  transacted  by  Col.  Calvin  Atterberry. 

Oakfobd. — Population,  60.  This  village  is  located  on  the  Spring- 
field and  Northwestern  Railroad,  at  the  south  bluff  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  northwestern  Menard. 

Attebbbrry. — This  is  a  station  on  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  about  half  way  between  Petersburg  and  Oakford,  and  is  fa- 
vored by  a  rich  country  and  a  wealthy  class  of  farmers.  Atterberry 
takes  its  name  from  an  influential  class  of  men,  bearing  that  name,  in 
that  vicinity. 

Tallula. — Population,  600.  Among  the  various  villages  in  this 
county  none  rank  higher  than  Tallula,  which  is  noted  for  the  quiet 
moral  deportment,  and  the  educational  interests^of  her  people.^  This 
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ivsutronnded  by  a  fine  oonntry,  and  a  very  wealthy  dass  of  farm- 
tn.  This  18  an  important  shipping  point.  There  are  several  stores, 
I  a  Madsmith  shop  and  a  milliner  shop.  There  are  more  church  edi- 
\  ices  than  any  place,  of  its  size,  in  the  county.  Their  school  house 
'ironld  be  an  ornament  to  any  place. 

Athbkb. — Population,  400.    This  is  an  old  place,  in  the  southeast 

-part  of  the  county.    It  is  populated  with  a  quiet,  honest,  good  class  of 

'citizens,  and  is  noted  for  her  churches  and  surroundings.    It  is  sur- 

Toundtid  by  dense  forests  of  as  fine  oak  timber  as  can  be  found  in  any 

sect  ion  of  Illinois.    A  coal  shaft,  about  ninety  feet  in  depth,  is  being 

profitably  operated  here,  and  the  finest  quality  of  coal  is  hoisted*    A 

I  frst  class  steam  grist  mill,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barfield,  one  of 

I  fiic  proprietors,  has  the  reputation  of  a  fine  paying  business.    There 

-  ire  quite  a  number  of  stores  of  different  kinds  in  this  place,  besides 

blacksmith  shops  and  a  pottery.    There  is  also  a  nursery.    The  Horti- 

.  eidtnral  and  Floral  interests  of  that  place  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 

Joel  Hall. 

SwEBTWATEB. — Populatiou,  800.  This  place,  which  hovers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Sugar  Grove,  is  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  the  county. 
Although  her  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  yet  she  can  boast  of  as 
great  an  aggregation  of  capital  and  good  taste  as  any  village  in  the 
county.  There  are  two  churches,  one  blacksmith  shop,  a  shoe  shop,  two 
stores,  and  a  good  grist  and  saw  mill.  The  grove  adjacent  to  this 
place  is  noted  for  the  vast  number  and  productiveness  of  its  sugar 
maple  trees, 

GitKENViBW. — Population,  600.    This  is  one  among  the  most  enter- 
prising and  go-aheadative  villages  in  tlie  county.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  locations  in  the  State.    Its  location  is  on  a  beautiful  plain,  which 
gradually  dips  to  the  north  till  it  meets  Salt  Creek.    The  surrounding 
country  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  corn,  and  the  great  number  of  cattle  and  hogs.     This  is  quite 
a  shipping  point,  over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Kailroad.    There  are 
several  stores,  two  lumberyards,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a  harness  shop, 
a  cabinet  shop  and  a  first-class  hotel.    The  educational  and  religious 
mterests  of  this  place  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition.     The  school 
house  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.    The  improvements  of  the 
surrounding  country  are  of  a  good  order.    This  place  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  when  properly  improved  and  developed,  is  destined 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  in  the  county.    The  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Masons  each  have  fiourishing  lodges  in  this  place. 
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Pbtbbsbubq. — Popniation,  3,500.  Petersburg,  the  capital  town,  and 
the  largest  in  the  county,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangamon  Ri^er. 
That  stream  flows  past  the  city  on  the  east,  leaving  her  between  it 
and  the  bluflfs.  In  the  west  part  of  the  city,  on  the  bluffs,  are  the 
finest  building  spots  in  the  world.  The  surrounding  country  is  very 
productive,  and  the  people  are  very  wealthy.  The  improvements  are 
of  the  first  order.  There  are  five  coal  shafts  in  successful  operation 
here.  Great  quantities  of  coal  are  raised,  much  of  which  is  used  at 
home,  while  tons  are  shipped  to  various  points  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad.  The  oak  forests  on  all  sides  of  this  city  afford  the  very 
best  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  makes  excellent  wagon 
timbers,  plow  beams,  threshing  machine  knees,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
used  in  the  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  The  water  supply 
at  this  place  is  superabundant.  There  are  two  grist  mills,  one  woolen 
establishment,  several  blacksmith  shops,  numerous  dry  goods  and 
grocery  stores,  harness  shops,  livery  stables,  paint  shops,  drug  stores, 
banks,  bakeries,  hardware  and  tin  establishments,  hotels,  newspapers, 
millinery  stores,  lumber  yards,  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  and,  in  fact, 
all  kinds  of  business  establishments,  and  men  of  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

The  moral  status  pf  the  people  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  town  in  the  State.  The  educational  and  church  interests  are 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  fact  is,  this  city  is  the  most 
favorably  surrounded  and  has  a  better  location  than  any  other  town  in 
the  State.  There  cannot  be  found  in  Central  Illinois  a  better  location 
for  operating  manufacturing  establishments  than  Petersburg.  It  con- 
tains all  the  natural  elements  and  available  resources  necessary  to 
insure  safe  investments  and  profitable  returns.  Fuel,  coal  and  wood 
is  cheap,  material  cheap,  labor  cheap,  and  water  superabundant.  Such 
a  combination  of  favorable  advantages  are  seldom  met  with.  Capital- 
ists from  abroad  are  invited,  by  the  people  of  this  county,  to  visit  this 
county  seat,  and  examine  for  themselves  our  natural  advantages  and 
our  resources,  and  compare  their  availability  with  that  of  other  places. 

A  joint  stock  company  has  effected  an  organization  and  is  raising 
funds  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  foundry,  machine  shop,  or  agricultural 
manufacturing  establishment ;  and  it  is  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  means,  to  this  fact.  Our  people  are  confident  that 
capital  so  invested  would  be  a  safe  investment,  and  would  be  a  profit- 
able and  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietors.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered by  our  people  a  local  measure.  It  is  a  measure  in  which  the 
people  of  all  parts  of  the  county  are  interested,  and  in  which  they  all 
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take  pride.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  primary  movement  which,  in  time, 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  connty,  which 
shall  make  ns  a  great  and  wealthy  people.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of 
political  economy,  and  measure  calculated  to  bring  money  and  capital 
from  abroad  and  aggregate  the  same  at  any  given  locality  in  the 
county,  it  will  have  the  eflfect  of  reducing  the  taxes  of  our  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  aggregated.  This  is  a  very  important  item,  we 
consider,  just  at  this  time,  when  agricultural  products  are  cheap  and 
taxes  very  high.  In  addition,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  city  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern  and 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Eailroads,  thus  giving  her  all  desirable  trans- 
porting faeilities,  and  the  advantage  of  competing  lines.  This  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  will  hereafter  be  the  main  line  from  Chicago 
to  the  Southwestern.  This  Springfield  and  Northwestern  will  be  the 
principal  thoroughfare  from  the  great  Northwest  to  the  cotton  States. 
Hence,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  from  whatever  standpoint  we 
may  view,  Petersburg  has  no  equal  in  natural  and  artificial  advantages 
for  successfully  operating  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons  each  have  flourishing  lodges  in 
Petersburg.  They  are  in  excellent  working  order.  Clinton  Lodge 
No.  19,  A.,  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  John  Bennett,  who 
has  lived  to  ripe  years,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  good 
of  the  order.  DeWitt  Chapter  No.  119,  E.  A.  M.,  is  at  Petersburg. 
This  order  is  in  a  very  fine  and  a  most  healthy  condition. 

The  resources  of  this  county  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  any  county  in  the  State,  or  the  United  States.  She  contains 
every  element  essentially  necessary  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  her 
people. 

Menard  county  is  chiefly  adapted  to  stock  raising,  horticultural  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  This  is  owing  to  her  water  advantages  and  the 
unparalleled  fertility  of  her  soil.  It  is  believed  no  county  in  the  State 
offers  such  peculiar  advantages  for  these  pursuits  as  this.  The  soil  on 
the  prairie  lands  is  a  deep  black  loam ;  the  bottom  land  is  a  deep  black 
sandy  loam,  and  the  timbered  land  is  a  light  grayish  clay.  The  prairie 
land  produces  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
The  bottom  lands,  when  properly  drained,  are  the  best  com  lands  in 
the  world.  The  timber  lands  are  very  productive,  when  properly  man- 
aged, and  produce  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  These  lands  are 
much  better  adapted  to  wheat  growing  than  the  prairie  lands.  All 
these  lands  produce  grass  in  great  abundance.  The  great  mistake 
committed  by  our  fanners,  heretofore,  has  been  an  attempt  to  cultivate 
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too  many  acres  to  the  amount  of  labor  employed.    We  would  partiou- 
larly  urge  the  necessity  of  economizing  in  ^Eurming  as  in  all  other  pur- 
suits.    If  men  in  other  pursuits  paid  as  little  regard  to  economy  aa  our 
farmers,  they  would  end  their  business  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy.    If  our 
farmers  paid  as  close  attention  to  their  business  and  the  principles  of 
economy  as  men  in  other  pursuits  in  life,  they  would  soon  become  the 
most  wealthy  class  in  the  country.    It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
ten  acres,  properly  cultivated,  will  produce  as  much  grain  as  thirty  im- 
properly cultivated.    This  being  true,  we  contend  it  is  economy  to 
cultivate  only  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  cultivated  well.     There 
is  a  very  decided  improvement  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  couatj, 
but  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improvement.    Grass  is«very  profit- 
able for  stock  raising  ;  therefore,  what  can  not  be  properly  cultivated 
should  be  put  in  grass.    There  is  no  good  reason  why  our  farmers 
cannot  get  all  the  land  they  can  profitably  cultivate,  and  yet  grace 
large  herds  of  cattle.     Our  bottom  and  wet  lands  should  all  be  properly 
drained.    They  are  the  richest  com  lands  in  the  world,  and  should  be 
put  in  a  condition  to  be  cultivated  and  made  to  contribute  to  our  produe- 
tions.    We  have  several  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  lying  along  Salt 
Creek  and  the  Sangamon  Eiver.    The  drainage  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  provides  for  forming  associations  and  the  exer- 
cise of  important  corporate  authority  for  drainage  purposes.     Our  peo- 
ple who  are  more  directly  interested  in  these  lands,  should  look  after 
this  matter.    We  are  confident  some  action  can  be  taken  under  this 
law  that  will  be  of  vast  utility  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands,  and  a 
great  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county.    Every  foot  of  soil  in  the 
county  should  be  made  available  by  being  in  a  condition  for  cultiva1i<«. 
Idle  soil  is  so  much  idle  capital,  and  non-productive.     K  we  want  to 
become  wealthy  and  prosperous,  we  cannot  afford  to  suffer  any  of  our 
capital  or  available  resources  to  remain  idle.    We  know  no  countiy  in 
the  world  where  farmers  receive  so  large  and  rich  rewards  for  the 
amount  of  labor  bestowed,  or  the  capital  invested,  as  in  Menard  county. 
Yast  quantities  of  com  are  annually  harvested  and  fed  in  this  county, 
or  shipped.    Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  are  also  raised  in  great 
abundance,  but  not  shipped  in  such  quantities  as  corn.   It  is  estimated 
there  cannot  be  found  on  tlie  continent  another  area  of  territory,  con- 
taining no  greater  number  of  square  miles,  that  produces  more  grain^ 
or  ships  a  greater  number  of  fat  hogs  and  beef  catde,  than  Menard. 
Our  hogs  and  cattle  are  of  a  fine  quality.    Great  attention  is  devoted 
by  our  stock  men  to  breeding  their  hogs  and  cattle.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  increased  attention  will  continue  to  be  paid  to  this  interest. 
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Otir  people  alioulddireict'tlieir  atteiWiou  mof^  t^  bree^lmg  horses. 
We  f^e  not  as  well  a4vi^nced  wilQi  thip  interoBt  as  in  fine  cattle.  Some 
little  attention^  it  is  true,  has  been  paid  to  breeding  draft  horses,  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  we  have  not  reached  that  standard  so  desirable. 
We  want  blooded  horses. 

Our  sheep,  it  is  presumed,  will  compare  very  well  with  the  sheep  in 
adjoining  Counties.  We  have  some  very  fine  breeds.  Since  the  close 
of  the  late  war  sheep  raising  has  not  been  so  profitable  as  during  that 
eventful  period,  when  the  demand  for  wool  was  so  great  But  we  can- 
not understand  why  ea^ch  farmer  cannot  manage  a  small  flock  very 
profitably.  We  o^ght  to  grow  sufficient  quantities  of  wool  to  keep 
our  woolen  establishments  operating. 

We  have  but  one  woolen  establishment  in  the  county,  and  we  con- 
sider it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  interests  to  give  it  all  the  en- 
eourageiment  possible.  It  is  supplied  with  as  fine  machinery  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  The  yarn,  flannels  and  doth  show  superior 
workmanship.  Hence,  our  people  should  endeavor,  at  least,  to  supply 
all  the  wool  necessary  to  keep  it  in  successful  operation.  There  could 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  be  any  plausible  reason  urged  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  manufacture  all  the  woolen  goods  necessary  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county,  her  other  re- 
sources are  very  great.  A  fine  quality  of  stone  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  is  quarried  to  some  extent  This  stone  is  an 
excellent  building  material,  and  is  used  to  some  considerable  extent 
for  this  purpose.  A  good  quality  of  limestone  exists  in  this  county, 
and  can  be  made  very  profitable  in  the  manufacture  of  quick-lime. 
This  stone  is  easy  of  access  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Greek  and  Old 
Salem. 

About  one-third  of  Menard  county  is  covered  with  a  good  quality 
of  timber,  the  principal  of  which  is  Oak,  Walnut,  Hickory  and  Sugar 
Maple.  The  Oak  furnishes  a  splendid  material  for  manufacturing 
wagons,  plows,  com  planters  and  other  machinery,  in  which  wood  is 
used.  It  also  furnishes  an  excellent  material  for  bam  and  bridge  tim- 
bers. The  Walnut  is  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  and  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  furniture.  The  Sugar  Maple  famishes  a  very  valuable 
timber  for  framing  purposes,  and  the  production  of  maple  sugar,  which 
is  manu&ctured  to  some  extent  here. 

This  county  is  abiindantly  supplied  with  water.    It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Salt  Creek  and  the  Sangamon  Biver.    The  Sangamon 
runs  through  the  center,  north  and  south,  and  Indian  Creek,  Grove 
Vol.  m— 60 
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Creek,  Pike  Greek,  Oavine'e  Creek,  Bock  Creek  and  Clary's  Creek, 
run  in  various  directions  through  the  connty ;  besides,  there  are  several 
other  branches  and  creeks  which  afford  abundant  water. 

According  to  the  geological  survey,  the  whole  county  rests  upon  a 
bed  of  a  very  superior  quality  of  coal.  There  are  four  or  five  veins. 
The  lower,  which  is  the  principal  vein  worked,  is  from  six  to  eight  feet 
thick,  and  is  everywhere  easy  of  access. 

From  the  brief  notice  we  have  given  our  principal  resources,  it  will 
be  very  readily  understood  they  are  very  great  We  have  every  ele- 
ment necessary  for  building  and  successfully  operating,  upon  a  diesp 
scale,  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments*  We  have,  or  can  pro- 
duce, almost  all  the  material  necessary  to  be  used  in  manufacturing 
threshing  machines,  reapers,  mowers,  com  planters  and  plows.  We 
have  inexhaustible  coal  beds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  timbered  land 
from  which  to  draw  fuel,  and  a  superabundance  of  water,  the  necessary 
elements  for  generating  steam,  to  drive  the  machinery  necessary  to 
successful  and  profitable  operating.  There  are  several  localities  in  the 
county  which  would  be  very  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise. 

A  manufacturing  establishment  for  making  agricultural  implements 
would  be  of  vastly  more  utility  to  the  people  of  Menard  county,  in 
general,  than  any  other  enterprise  in  which  they  could  embark,  be- 
cause it  would  bring  capital  to  our  county  and  increase  our  wealtL 
Instead  of  paying  parties  a  bonus  who  reside  outside  of  our  county,  all 
the  money  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  out  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments would  be  paid  out  in  our  own  county,  and,  of  course,  there-woold 
certainly  be  just  that  much  more  property  in  the  county  upon  which 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  Every  dollar  of  capital  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  is,  in  the  ratio  that  that  dollar  bears  to  the  aggregate 
to  each  taxpayer,  as  much  more  wealth  as  the  amount  of  property  upon 
which  he  pays  taxes.  It,  therefore,  follows,  as  a  logical  result,  that 
every  man  in  the  county  would  be  benefited  by  any  movement  which 
would  bring  money  into  the  county.  Manufacturing  establishments 
would  do  this  more  certainly  than  any  other  kind.  Farming  uten&ils 
and  agricultural  implements  are  a  necessary  article  of  consumptioD. 
The  farmer  must  have  them.  If  we  manufacture,  the  people  of  other 
counties  will  buy  of  us.  We  will  draw  from  them,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  draw  from  us.  We  will  export,  not  import.  The  people  who 
export  always  have  the  advantage,  because  they  are  continually  im- 
poverishing those  to  whom  they  sell,  to  the  extent  they  sell,  unless  the 
people  to  whom  they  sell  have  some  commodity  which  they  manufac- 
ture to  give  in  exchange.    Heretofore  we  have  suffered,  and  are  now 
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;j  other  sections  of  the  conntrj  to  impoyerish  qb  jnst  to  the  ex- 
tent we  are  now  compelled  to  buy  farming  implements,  such  as 
threshers,  reapers,  mowers,  com  planters,  plows,  etc.,  from  them.  It 
is  time  the  tables  were  turned.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
we  consider  we  have  all  the  natural  elements  and  original  resources  to 
manufacture  these  things  ourselves.  Every  farmer  in  the  county  could 
afford  to  donate  one  hundred  dollars  to  such  an  enterprise,  and  then 
make  money.  But  it  need  not  be  a  donation.  It  would  simply  be  a 
profitable  investment  We  associate  ourselves  together  as  an  Agricul- 
tural Society.  We  know  the  great  benefits  flowing  from  its  exertions 
and  influences  in  the  county.  But  such  an  enterprise  as  we  have  above 
suggested  would  be  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantage  to  the  people  of 
the  county  generally. 

The  Society  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  it  has  labored  under  yery  many  disadvantages.  The  timely 
aid  from  the  county  enabled  the  Society  to  become  a  complete  success. 
It  is  the  wish  and  aim  of  the  Society  to  promote  the  Agricultural,  Hor- 
ticultual,  and  Stock-raising,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  county. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  development  of  our  resources  will  be  continued, 
with  increased  interest.  We  contain,  within  our  borders,  everything, 
when  properly  developed,  to  make  us  a  great,  prosperous,  and  wealthy 
people.  The  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  our  products  to  the 
markets  are  very  good.  The  Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Eailroad  traverses  the  county  almost  through  the  center,  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest  This  branch,  in  a  short  time,  is  to  be 
the  main  line  from  Chicago  to  the  southwest  The  Springfield  and 
Korthwestern  Bailioad  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be 
completed  within  a  few  months.  The  road  crosses  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  at  Petersburg,  traversing  the  county  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast,  through  the  center,  thus  giving  this  city  peculiar  advantages 
for  transporting  facilities. 

Our  educational  interests  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  The  grade  of  our  common  schools  is  of  an 
excellent  standard,  and  is  being  continually  advanced.  Among  the 
many  fine  school  houses  in  the  county,  those  at  Tallula  and  Green  view 
are  far  superior.  The  moral  status  of  Menard  county  will  compare 
fitvorably  with  that  of  any  in  the  Union.  JGEer  chnrches  are  numerous 
snd  her  chapels  many.  Almost  all  denominations,  religious  and  chari- 
table associations,  are  to  be  found  in  this  county.  We,  therefore,  con- 
elude  this  county  has  no  superior  anywhere  in  the  country,  in  any  re- 
spect   She  produces  as  much  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grass,  vege- 
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tables,  timber,  rock,  lime,  building  material,  coal,  wood,  hogs,  sbeep, 
horses,  and  cattle,  as  any  other  territory  of  equal  extent  in  the  State ; 
her  transporting  facilities  are  not  excelled  anywhere ;  her  educational 
interests  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  grade ;  her  morals^superior ;  her  re- 
sources inexhaustible ;  her  women  beautiful ;  her  men  industrious ;  and 
all  prosperous.    It  is  the  garden  spot  of  Illinois,  and  the  Paradise  of 

the  Union. 

J.  G.  BTBODTMANN, 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

OFnOERS  TOR  1871. 

President — ^Wm.  A.  Young,  Butler. 
Yioe-Preeident — ^Lewis  H.  Thomas,  Virden. 
Secretary — C.  M.  Wood,  Hillsboro. 
Treasurer — 0.  M.  "Wood,  Hillsboro. 

Directors — ^Wm.  H.  Brewer,  J.  H.  Knowles,  L.  D.  Washburn, 
J.  H,  Shimer,  M.  S.  Berry. 

Fair  held  at  Hillsboro,  October  10, 11, 13,  and  13, 1871.    Number 
of  entries,  546';  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,330. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

OFHOlBRS  FOR  IStl. 

President — Samuel  Woods,  Jacksonville. 

Vice-Presidehta — Wm.  Richardson,  Jesse  T.  Newman,  Jacksonville. 

Secretary — S.  R.  King,  Jacksonville. 

Treasurer — Felix  F.  Farrell,  Jacksonville. 

Directors — J.  H.  Potts,  W.  0.  Carter,  F.  E.  Dayton,  Chas.  Sample, 
N.  D.  Graves,  F.  M.  Morton,  Jacksonville ;  John  Garden,  Lynnville ; 
M.  W.  Riggs,  Riggston ;  J.  I.  Holmes,  Orleans ;  Geo.  Graff,  Jackson- 
ville. 
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OFFICERS  FOB  im. 

I^endent — Ohas.  Sample,  Jacksonville. 

Yioe-Presidento — 'S.  0.  Carter,  J.  H.  Potta,  Jaekaonyille, 

Secretary — J.  Kerson,  Jacksonville. 

Treatfwnr — C.  D.  Miller,  Jacksonville. 

DirectcTB — Geo.  Graff,  D.  N.  Graves,  N.  Bichardson,  P.  E.  Dayton, 
J.  8.  Sector,  Stmmel  Woods,  Irving  Dualap,  Jacksonville ;  M.  W. 
BiggB,  Riggston ;  Pet^  Boberts,  Franklin ;  J.  I.  Holmes,  Orleans. 

Number  of  entries  at  the  Fair  of  the  Association,  held  in  September, 
1871,  were  1,119 ;  and  the  premiums  paid  aggregated,  in  round  num- 
bers, $5,000. 

The  next  Annual  Fair  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  its  grounds, 
wliiiih  are  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  lyitig  just  west  of  Jacksonville,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  October  1,  2,  8,  and  4, 

1873. 

The  prospects  of  the  Association  are  most  encouraging  and  bright. 
Hie  last  Fair  held  under  its  auspices  was,  in  every  respect,  a  decided 
sucoesa. 

Morgan  county  has  a  population  of  30,000.  Its  real  and  personal 
property  exceeds  in  value  $40,000,000,  and  the  entire  debt  of  the 
eonnty  is  but  $200,000,  or  but  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  of  the  county. 

In  agricultural  resources,  fertility  of  soil,  highly  improved  farms, 
rich  and  enterprising  farmers,  natural  beauty  of  the  country,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  her  people,  Morgan  county  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  county  in  Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  and 
stock-growing  counties  of  the  State.  More  cattle,  and  a  higher  grade 
in  quality,  are  fed  in  and  shipped  from  this  county,  than  any  other  in 
Ae  West. 

Lands  of  Morgan  county  range,  in  Value,  fh>m  $60  to  $160  per  acre^ 
and  even  at  these  figures  but  few  of  the  old  and  sagacious  farmers  of 
the  county,  who  have  learned  their  real  value,  are  willing  to  sell. 

Area  of  Morgan  county,  358,035  acres,^  of  which  805,004  acres  are 
haproved,  and  53,031  acres  are  unimproved.  About  one-seventh  of  the 
land  of  the  county  is  timbered.  The  soil  is  generally  deep,  rich,  per- 
vious to  water,  black-loamy,  and  very  productive. 

The  crops  generally  cultivated  are  com,  wheat  and  oats.  In  1871, 
about  80,000  acres  of  corn,  80,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  10,000  acres  of 
oate  were  raised  in  ihe  county,  and  produced  about  4,000,000  bushela 
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com ;  600,000  bashels  wbeat,  and  400,000  bushels  of  oats.  A  yery 
large  part  of  the  land  of  the  county  is  devoted  to  blae*grass  and  clo- 
ver, principally  for  grazing  cattle.  Three-fourths  or  more  of  all  the 
grain  raised  in  the  county  is  consumed.  Morgan  being  the  first  coun- 
ty in  the  State  in  the  number  of  cattle  fed  for  market,  an  immense 
quantity  of  grain  and  grass  is  consumed  at  home,  leaving  but  little 
surplus  of  com  for  shipment 

The  most  prominent  branch  of  manufacturing  in  the  county  is  in 
woolen  iiabrics.  The  woolen  mills  of  Jacksonville  (two  in  number), 
employ  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  make  an  average  of  60,000  yards  of 
cloth  per  month,  and  the  fabrics  of  these  mills  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  turned  out  from  any  other  factories  of  the  kind  in  the  West 

The  number  of  live  stock  returned  by  the  assessor  for  1871,  were,  of 
horses,  7,922 ;  cattle,  19,810 ;  mules  and  asses,  1,049 ;  sheep,  9,893 ; 
hogs,  32,205. 

THE  orrr  of  jaok80nvillb« 

The  city  of  Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan  county,  con- 
tains a  population  of  something  over  ten  thousand. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  great  beauty,  being  located  on  an  emi* 
nence  overlooking,  in  every  direction  for  miles  away,  an  undulating^ 
fertile,  highly  improved,  picturesque  and  surpassingly  lovely  country. 

The  city  of  Jacksonville  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  charming 
and  attractive  in  the  State,  in  its  diversified  natural  scenery ;  its  sub- 
stantial, tasteful,  elegant  and  home-like  residences,  surrounded  with 
spacious,  highly  ornamented  and  improved  grounds;  its  broad  and 
magnificent  avenues  and  streets,  lined  with  stately  elms  and  maples ; 
its  numerous  large  and  imposing  stately  edifices  of  great  architectural 
beauty. 

Jacksonville  is  known,  far  and  wide,  as  the  ^^Athens  of  the  West," 
and  as  a  great  educational  center,  certainly  merits  the  title.  Here  are 
located  the  Young  Ladies'  Athenseum,  Illinois  Conference  Female  Col- 
lege, and  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  with  their  five  hundred  youog 
lady  pupils,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  West  Here,  too,  are  Illinois 
College,  and  Whipple  Academy,  with  their  three  hundred  and  fifty 
students,  and  public  and  private  schools  of  unsurpassed  excellence, 
with  two  thousand  children  enrolled  as  pupils  thereof.  Here,  also,  are 
the  Illinois  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Blind,  and  the  Feeble-minded,  with  their  four  hundred  pupils. 
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In  a  popnlatioii  of  ten  thonaand,  there  are  exceeding  three  thousand 
children  and  adults  constantly  drinking  at  the  noble  fountains  of  learn- 
ing of  this,  the  **A.thens  of  the  West" 

The  public  buildings  of  Jacksonville  haye  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  Here  are  twenty  church  edifices,  which  cost  over  $400,000, 
and  which  have  capacity  for  seating  over  eight  thousand  persons,  or 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Here  are  twenty 
Sabbath-schools,  with  a  regular  attendance  of  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils,  numbering  over  three  thousand.  In  literary  attainments, 
in  social  refinements,  in  purity  of  morals,  and  in  generous  hospitali- 
ties, we  venture  to  say  the  people  of  Jacksonville  are  not  excelled.  In 
salabrity  of  location,  Jacksonville  is  blessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  as 
is  shown  by  the  mortuary  reports  of  the  city. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  deaths,  per  annum,  have  been  less  than  one 
in  sixty,  or  about  one-half  the  average  mortality  of  the  continent. 
While  devastating  epidemics  prevailed  in  almost  every  city  in  the  land, 
no  disease  has  prevailed  here,  in  an  epidemic  form,  within  thirty-eight 
years  past 

Four  Kulroads  now  center  in  Jacksonville  (the  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western,  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Illinois  Farmers'),  which,  with 
their  numerous  connections,  make  Jacksonville  accessible  from  all  di- 
rections, and  from  every  part  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States. 

The  other  towns  of  the  county  are  Waverly,  Franklin,  Murrayville, 
Woodson,  Yatesville,  Prentice,  Orleans,  Alexander,  Arcadia,  Gopcord| 
Lynnville,  Chapin,  Bethel,  and  Meredosia. 

JAMES  FISHBACK, 

For  tha  AuoeiaUotL 


MOULTRIE  COUNTY. 

OFFICXR&  FOR  1S71. 

j^erideni — Joseph  E.  Eden,  Snllivan. 
Fw-Z'rtfWflfonf-Elihu  Wilton,  Sullivan. 
Secretary — Geo.  W.  Vaughan,  Sullivan. 
Treasurer — A.  N.  Smyser,  Sullivan. 

Directors — Joseph  Baker,  Joseph  Taylor,  Wm«  Eirkwood,  T.  H. 
Otowder,  S.  P.  Earp  and  Wnu  Eliver. 
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Fair  held  at  SulUran,  October  11, 12,  13  and  14^  1871.  timber  of 
entries,  135 ;  amouat  paid  as  premiumSi  $476  45. 

Area  of  Moultrie  connty,  336  square  miles,  or  215,040  acres.  One- 
fifth  of  timber  to  four-fifths  of  prairie. 

Soil. — Prairie,  very  dark  loam,  interspersed  with  sand ;  very  rich 
and  productive ;  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches ;  generally 
level,  but  easily  drained.  Timber,  light  clay,  interspersed  with  dark 
rich  spots ;  •  very  good  for  wheat. 

The  varieties  of  timber  are  the  White,  Burr,  Black,  Red  and  Pin 
Oaks ;  Red  and  White  Elms ;  Walnut,  Hickory,  Ash,  Cottonwood, 
Maple,  etc.    The  Oaks  predominate. 

The  most  prominent  branches  of  manufacturing  are  three  flouring 
mills,  one  woolen  factory,  one  wagon  and  carriage  factory.  One  of 
the  flouring  mills  employs  a  capital  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollar? 
($26,000).  Raw  material  consumed  sixteen  thousand  dollars  ($16,000), 
exclusive  of  exchange.  The  other  two  (belonging  to  one  man)  have  a 
capital  employed  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000).  Raw  material 
consumed,  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000) — approximated.  Woolen 
factory  employs  a  capital  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  ($27,000). 
Raw  material  consumed,  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
($9,530).  Wagon  and  carriage  manufJEKStory  employs  a  capital  of  three 
thousand  dollars  ($3,000).  Raw  material,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars  ($1,300) — approximated.  One  of  the  mills  is  first  class,  and 
does  good  work ;  and  the  woolen  factory  is  first  class. 

Ordps  generally  cultivated  are  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  some- 
times rye  and  barley.  Corn  largely  predominates:  perhaps  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  crops ;  oats  about  one-fifth,  and  wheat  something  lesa, 
while  rye,  barley  and  other  cereals  and  vegetables  fill  up  the  vacuum. 
Com  has  generally  been  consamed  at  home,  but  is  now  being  shipped 
to  market  Oats,  wheat  and  other  cereals  generally  shipped.  Orass 
consumed  at  home. ' 

Number  of  Live  Stock  in  the  comrtj: 

Hones 6,504 

Cattle , «. « 9,889 

Mules  and  Asses • •••...# 648 

Sheep 17,867 

Hogs il7,58T 

But  few  diseases  prevail  among  our  stock,  except  hogs.  Cholera  (so 
called)  has  swept  many  of  them  away. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Sullivan,  Lovington,  Summit 
and  Bethany — all  now  railroad  towns  (recently,  however,  except  Sum- 
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ttit),  tiro  of  which,  Snlliyan  and  Lotington,  will  have  cross  nilroads. 
SaUivon  is  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  has  one  fine  court  house, 
two  flouring  mills,  one  woolen  factory,  one  wagon  and  carriage  factory, 
mx  dry  goods  stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  drug  stores,  several  gro- 
cery stores,  a  lot  of  shops  of  different  kinds,  two  exchange  banks,  two 
printing  presses,  and  a  number  of  other  brandies  of  industry.  Has  a 
population  of  1,800  inhabitants,  and  increasing  rapidly.  A  large  opera 
house  is  almost  completed,  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city.  Also, 
one  good  seminary.  Lorington  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  county. 
Has  two  or  three  stores,  one  flooring  mill,  and  several  other  branches 
of  industry ;  is  on  the  Bloomington  and  Ohio  River  Rmlroad,  where 
the  Paris  and  Decatur  Railroad  crosses  said  B.  and  0.  R.  Railroad,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  400  persons.  Summit  is  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  county,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  40Q  persons.  Bethany,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  Southern  Railroad,  is  a  flourishing  little  town.  Population, 
about  150  persons,  and  improving. 

The  population  of  Moultrie  county  is  something  over  ten  thousand, 
while  in  1860  it  was  less  than  four  thousand. 

Our  mines  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  are  being  opened. 
(Coal  mines.)  In  fact  our  county,  in  general,  is  yet  in  her  infancy  in 
regard  to  the  developments  of  her  resources  of  wealth,  and  has  not 
advanced  as  have  many  of  her  sister  counties  around  her,  on  account 
of  the  much  needed  auxiliary — railroads ;  but  now,  being  abundantly 
supplied  with  that  article,  she  is  making  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and 
greatness,  and  her  people  have  the  energy  and  will  to  place  her  where 
she  justly  belongs :  among  the  best  in  the  State,  according  to  the  area. 
This  has  been  evinced  by  the  energy  with  which  the  people  worked 
bt  her  interests  in  getting  located  and  built  the  railroads  that  insure 
IS  prosperity,  population  and  wealth.  Our  soil  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
county  in  the  State,  and  with  a  competence  of  outlets  for  her  produc- 
tions, no  one  need  have  a  doubt  of  her  future  greatness.  Besides  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  enough  has  been  developed  in  regard  to  coal  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  abundance  of  this  article  underly- 
ing the  county,  and  of  the  best  quality  of  western  coal.  I  think  the 
time  not  &r  distant  when  coal  will  be  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  county. 

Our  county  is  well  divided  in  regard  to  timber  and  prairie. 

In  regard  to  our  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  would  say : 
Bave  had  an  organization  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  had  some  splen- 
did Fairs,  and  some  not  so  good.  Our  Fair  just  past  was  not  so  well 
VoL  m— 61 
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attended,  as  formerly,  by  the  people,  from  the  £Bu^t  that  the  railroad 
nms  through  the  old  goirnds,  and  we  were  forced  to  seek  others.  The 
only  good  chance  for  one  was  to  go  to  the  prairies ;  consequently,  the 
ground  being  new  and  the  weather  dry,  it  was  uncomfortably  dusty, 
and  hence  the  slim  attendance.  It  was,  however,  well  represented  by 
stock  raisers,  and  we  had  a  larger  amount  of  stock  on  exhibition  than 
at  any  Fair  previously  held.  We  have  a  splendid  prairie  site  of  forty 
acres,  and  the  prospects  for  fiiture  success  were  never  better.  We  now 
expect  to  organize  a  joint-stock  company  to  forward  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  fix  up  our  new  Fair  Ground,  and  try  to  make  Moultrie 
Fairs  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

G.  W.  VAUGHAN, 


PEORIA  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  18Y1. 

Presidml — Jacob  Littleton. 

Vioe-PresiderU — 0.  0.  Parmely. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Roswell  Bills.   . 

jReoording  Secretary— Joe  H.  Stevison. 

Treasi^er — 0.  P.  King. 

Amount  of  premiums  paid  at  last  Fair  were  about  $7,000. 

The  Peoria  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1855,  as  a  county  organization,  and  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  until  1871,  when  the  plan  of  organization  was  changed 
to  a  joint-stock  company,  having  procured  a  lease  of  the  grounds  from 
the  county.  During  the  summer  and  Ml  of  1871  new  exhibition 
buildings  were  erected,  new  amphitheater,  dining  hall,  stalls,  pens,  etc 
The  Fair  for  1871  was  held  in  September,  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  Fair  ever  held  on  the  grounds,  showing  the  favorable 
change  from  a  County  Society  to  a  joint-stock  plan.  The  number  of 
entries  was  2,300.  The  Society  is  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  conditioou 
New  subscriptions  to  the  stock  have  been  made,  since  the  last  Fair, 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  last  year,  and  put  the  Society  in  good 
condition  for  holding  the  Fair  for  1872. 

The  agricultural  interests  and  advantages  of  Peoria  county  are  ex- 
celled by  but  few  counties  in  the  State.  The  industrial  and  manu&o- 
tnring  interests  of  Peoria  are  not  excelled  by  any  dty  or  county  in  the 
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West.  With  abundant  facilities  for  transportation  by  raiboad  and 
riyer,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  a  healthy  and  pleasant  location,  in- 
cluding plain,  slope  and  bluff,  a  central  and  accessible  point  from  all 
directions-— Peoria  can  offer  inducements  to  manufacturers  second  to 
no  city  in  the  "West. 

Peoria  county  is  divided  about  equally  between  prairie  and  timber. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  a  rich  loam.  The  timber  is  principally  Oak. 
Wheat  and  corn  are  cultivated  principally.  Other  grains  thrive  well, 
bat  wheat  and  com  are  the  leading  products.  The  surplus  grain  and 
produce  of  the  county  finds  a  ready  market  at  Peoria,  or  the  adjacent 
railroad  stations.  The  most  prominent  branches  of«manufacturing  are 
agricultural  implements,  viz. :  three  corn-planter  manufactories,  three 
plow  and  cultivator  manufactories,  twelve  flour  mills,  ten  distilleries, 
one  starch  factory,  besides  many  other  manufactories  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  employing  several  millions  of  capital  in  operating  the  same. 

The  number  of  live  stock  returned  by  the  assessor,  for  1871,  is : 

Howes 14,121 

Keitotttle 21, 02*7 

Moke «8S 

Slieep 6,678 

Hogi 49,280 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county,  outside  of  Peoria,  are : 

ChilHeothe,  jx^mlation,  (about) 2,600 

Prinoerille,  "  "       1,600 

Bmwood,  "  "       8,000 

firimfifild,  "  "       1,600 

Kkkapoo,  "  "       1,000 

The  foregoing  is  as  near  accurate  as  1  can  state  it  with  the  limited 
time  and  resources  of  statistics  at  hand. 

E08WELL  BILLS, 

8«ertUnry, 


PERRY  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

/Vwicfen^-T.  8.  Elliott,  Coulterville. 

Vioe-PretidenU — James Robb,  Samuel  Marlow,  Frank  Bowls,  George 
Bobb,  Frank  Smith,  H.  F.  Hempleman,  Nelson  Mead,  S.  J.  Moore. 
Ccrregponding  Secretwry — Wm.  McNeile,  Pinckneyville, 
Recording  SeoreU^nf — R.  Berrey,  Du  Quoin. 
Tnamirer — £.  B.  Rushing,  Pinckneyville. 
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Fair  held  at  Pincknejville,  September  15, 1871.  Number  of  entrieir 
aboat  1,200;  amoant  paid  as  premiums,  about  $800. 

Distinct  Fair  Association  of  Du  Quoin. 

[I>lstilcl  eompoMd  of  Peiry,  Fnaklin,  WilllamiKm,  Jaokioii  anA  BaDdolph  coxmtiM.] 

On  the  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1870,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Du  Quoin  was  called  to  meet  in  City  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  conside^ 
ing  the  organization  of  a  Union  or  District  Fair  Association.  At  said 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  John  B.  Elstim,  L 
M.  Eellj,  Sobert  Teague,  of  Du  Quoin,  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Tamaroa, 
to  visit  the  adjoining  counties  and  solicit  their  co-operation  in  organ- 
izing an  Agricultural  Association.  This  being  ejOTected,  a  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1870,  to  meet  in  City  Hall,  to 
hear  report  from  committee  and  consider  further  the  propriety  of  effect- 
ing an  organization.  Mr.  R.  Richeson,  of  Franklin  county,  was  made 
President,  and  A.  J.  Alden,  Secretary  j?ro  tern,  of  the  meeting.  The 
President  stated  briefly  the  object  of  the  meeting,  making  some  veiy 
appropriate  remarks  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  requisite  amount  upon  which  to  base  a  legal  organization  having 
been  subscribed,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize  upon  the  joint 
stock  plan,  with  shares  of  five  dollars  each. 

A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  (members  of  the  Society)  to  drafts 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  A 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  appointed  for  the  16th  of  July,  A.  D. 
1870,  to  hear  report  of  the  above  committee,  and  to  elect  officers  for  the 
year  1870,  which  resulted  as  follows:  Dr.  I.  M.  Neely,  President; 
William  Jackson,  Vice-President ;  John  R.  Elstun,  Secretary,  and  E. 
N.  Smith,  Treasurer.  Directors,  E.  Onstott,  Robert  Teague,  H.  B. 
Plant,  A.  C.  Brookings  and  John  H.  Moberly. 

The  First  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  commenced  Wednesday, 
October  17th,  and  continued  (with  daily  increasing  interest)  the  entire 
week. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  was  very  large  and  fine.  In  both 
departments  were  some  of  the  best  animals  in  the  State.  The  sheep 
and  hogs  were  very  superior ;  especially  was  it  so  in  tlie  latter  depart- 
ment, as  it  embraced  some  of  the  premium  stock  that  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  St  Louis  Fair.  The  show  of  poultry  was  also  very  fine,  show- 
ing that  our  fSeumers  are  taking  some  interest  in  this  department  In 
textile  fabrics  there  was  a  beautiful  display  of  the  fair  exhibitors'  taste 
and  skill  in  combining  the  useful  and  ornamental.    The  exhibition  in 
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4i8  departo^ent  wonld  haye  compared  favorably  with  those  of  the 
State  Society,  and  in  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  or  bread  and  cakes,  their 
display  was  second  to  none  ever  made  in  Southern  Illinois.  There 
was  bread  enongh  and  to  spare,  for  ahnost  any  crowd.  There  was  not 
a  very  great  show  of  firnit,  bnt  the  specimens  were  very  fidr  and  fine. 
!Flora  was  there  in  her  gayest  dress,  delighting  the  eye  and  entrancing 
her  admirers  with  her  balmy  fragrance. 

The  Art  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  with  paintings,  drawings, 
]dkatographs,  etc.,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  artist.  The 
display  of  farm  products  was  certainly  very  creditable,  the  show  very 
fidr,  and  visitors  were  taken  altogether  by  surprise  by  the  excellent 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grains,  and  the  immense  proportions  of 
many  of  the  vegetables.  Agricultural  implements,  of  all  kinds,  were 
on  exhibition. 

The  mechanical  department  was  well  represented,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Du  Quoin  carried  off  her  share  of  the  blue  ribbons  in  this 
class.  A  very  excellent  and  practical  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  of  Champaign  City,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion and  zest  by  the  crowd  who  gathered  around  the  stand,  as  also  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enongh  to  obtain  seats.  The  entries  in  the 
Afferent  departments  were  as  follows,  viz : 


681 

C»tf>e 112 

M eehanical  Department • ^^ 

FnH  asd  Flowers 41 

TiBilile  Fabrics • 3q^ 

Poultry,  Sheep  and  Swine 12^ 

fwsk  Prodncts ••>•••... ^ 255 

Africoltoral  Implements ^       gg 

Total  number  of  entries » ^qq 

The  Society  owns  forty  acres  of  land,  which,  to  say  the  least  is 
worth  $100  per  acre,  which  is  inclosed  with  a  good  and  substantial 
pme  board  fence  seven  feet  high ;  four  hundred  stalls  complete  for 
horses  and  cattle ;  sixty-four  hog  pras,  covered  and  floored ;  six  good 
wells,  with  pumps  complete;  President's  ofSce,  14-r24;  Secretary's 
office,  16+36  ;  Floral  and  Art  BWils,  46  feet  in  diameter,  octagon  two 
itorieshigh;  Dining  Hall,  24+100;  Agricultural  Hall,  40+100-  Am- 
phitheater, 27+216,  with  a  twelve  foot  promenade  the  length  of  the 
entire  building,  with  twelve  booths  underneath,  eighteen  feet  each  • 
Pagoda,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  octagon  style,  three  stories.  All  the 
buildings  are  new  and  substantially  built,  and  covered  with  pine  shin- 
gle^   There  is  also  a  beautiful  half-mile  track  50  feet  wide,  and  of 
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oblong  shape,  forming  a  part  of  the  arena,  where  the  horse,  the  prince 
of  animated  natnre,  and  cattle,  are  brooght  to  test  their  claims  to  the 
liberal  prizes  offered  by  this  Association. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Fair  was  located  at 
Da  Quoin  for  1871,  the  Society  hold  no  Fair  during  the  time.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  eminent  success  which  attended  our  first  annual  Fair,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  encouragement  that  we  may  (or  at  least  ought 
to)  receive  from  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  L  am  confident  that  our  next 
annual  Fair  will  not  only  prove  a  grand  success,  but  that  it  will  be  a 
triumph. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  E.  ELSTUN, 


PIKE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

I^esident — J.  M.  Bush,  Pittsfi^ld. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  W.  Rush,  Perry ;  John  Morris,  Chambersburg. 
Corresponding  Secretary — John  Boothby,  Pittsfield. 
Recording  8ecreta/ry — W.  H.  Johnston,  Pittsfield. 
Ireaswrer — S.  Grigsby,  Pittsfield. 

Directors — George  Stebbins,  B.  D.  Brown,  Lewis  Ham,  B.  B.  Hop- 
kins, E.  N.  French. 

Fair  held  at  Pittsfield,  September  12, 13, 14  and  16, 1871.  Number 
of  entries  567 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,150. 

Live  stock,  100,004 — no  disease.  Improved  lands,  316,496  acres; 
unimproved  lands,  194,828  acres.  Over  63,208  acres  of  wheat,  and 
67,825  of  corn ;  other  field  products,  15,830  acres,  exclusive  of  meadow 
and  pasture. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Pike  county  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
increasing  in  receipts  from  year  to  year.  The  Society  own  twenty-two 
acres  of  ground,  well  fitted  up,  one-half  mile  from  the  public  square. 

J.  BOOTHBY, 
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SALINE  COUNTY. 

0FFIGEB8  FOR  ISfl. 

S. 

Preridsni — Nelson  Webber,  Bfdeigh. 
Vice-I^esidetU'— John  H,  Wilson,  Harrisbnrg. 
Seer ^ary— -John  F,  Oonover,  Harrisburg. 
Treawfrer — ^Wm.  M.  Christy,  Harrisbnrg. 

Directara—D.  F.  Ballard,  Wm.  W.  Sargent,  E.  N.  Warfield,  0.  H. 
Lewis,  David  P.  Baker. 

Fair  held  at  Harrisbnrg,  October  3,  4  and  5, 1871.  Nnmber  of  en- 
tries, 529 ;  amonnt  paid  as  premiams,  $360. 

Area  of  oonnty,  eighteen  by  twenty  miles  ;  all  timber ;  soil,  gener- 
ally heavy  clay.  Abont  one-third  of  the  connty  is  river  bottom,  very 
rich,  producing  heavy  crops  of  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  etc. — well  adapted 
for  clover  and  timothy.  Timber,  White  Oak,  Walnut,  Hickory,  Black 
Oak,  Cypress  (on  the  streams)  and  Gum  (or  Billstead).  Crops,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  castor  beans,  with  clover  and  timothy.  The 
principal  crops  are  com  and  tobacco — grain  principally  fed  to  stock. 
Manufactures  are  few,  and  little  water  powen  Four  coal  mines,  and 
coal  in  abundance.  Number  of  live  stock — horses,  8,178 ;  cattle, 
iy  326;  mules  and  asses,  1,050;  sheep,  10,666;  hogs,  15,714.  No  dis- 
eases among  live  stock.  Five  towns  in  the  county — EUirrisburg,  the 
county  seat,  the  largest,  located  in  the  center  of  the  county. 

There  is  a  fair  prospect  of  three  railroads  running  through  our 
county,  viz :  Cairo  and  Yincennes,  Carbondale  and  Shawneetown,  and 
Paducah  and  Danville.  Our  county  is  improving  very  fast,  being  set- 
tled up  with  thrifty  and  enterprising  farmers.  On  the  completion  of 
the  ndboads  we  shall  have  as  desirable  a  location  as  can  be  found  in 
the  Sute. 

JOHN  F.  CONOVER, 

8eereUary. 
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SCHtJTLER  OOtJNTT. 

OFFECEBS  FOB  1871. 

President — John  C.  Scripps,  Bashville. 
Yioe-Preddent — ^Robert  B.  Mc  Master,  Bushville. 
Corresponding  Secretary — ^William  Hill,  Rushville. 
Recording  Secretary — S.  B.  Montgomery,  Rushville. 
Treasurer — ^Wesley  W.  Potts,  Rushville, 

Directors — ^Henry  Chadsey,  Abram  Lancaster,  Adam  Oorrie,  Oeoige 
F.  Owen,  Robert  H.  McCreery. 

Fair  held  at  Rushville,  October  4,  5  and  6, 1871.  Number  of  en- 
tries, about  1,800 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,100. 

Om-  Society  was  organized  about  1855  or  1856,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Schuyler  County  Agricultural  Society."  We  have  grounds 
leased  for  fifty  years,  on  the  County  Poor  Farm,  about  one  mile  west 
of  RushviUe.  The  receipts  of  the  Society,  for  each  year  after  its  or- 
ganization, were  about  400  or  600  dollars,  up  to  1867,  when  they 
reached  about  $1,300 ;  for  several  years  past  they  have  amounted  to 
about  $1,600.  Previous  to  our  last  Fair  we  had  charged  an  entry  fee 
from  all  exhibitors,  but  last  year  we  did  away  with  all  entry  fees.  A 
consequence  was,  that  we  had  the  best  exhibition  we  ever  had.  Onr 
premiums  amounted  to  about  $S00  more  than  on  any  previous  year. 
Oar  receipts  were  about  the  same,  about  $1,650.  The  Society  is  in 
debt  now  about  $200,  on  account  of  considerable  improvements  which 
they  have  been  making  to  their  grounds.  This  will  not  be  necessary 
next  year,  so  that  they  will  probably  be  able  to  more  than  pay  out 

Our  county  is  in  one  of  the  points  of  the  large  prairies  of  the  State. 
Rushville,  the  county  seat,  which  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  county, 
being  at  the  extreme  point  where  the  prairie  and  timber  meet,  conse- 
quently we  have  some  of  as  good  prairie  land  as  there  is  in  the  State, 
and  also  some  rather  poor  white  oak  land,  but  most  of  the  land  is  in 
cultivation,  and  good  crops  are  raised  on  all  of  it.  Rushville  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Rushville  branch  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  R.R  The  R, 
R.  I.  and  St.  L.  R.  R.  runs  about  fifteen  miles  through  the  county,  on 
the  east  side.  We  also  have  the  Illinois  river  on  the  east,  and  all  these 
afford  sufficient  means  of  transportation  for  our  produce.  There  have 
been  packed  this  year  about  16,000  hogs  in  the  county,  besides  laige 
numbers  shipped  alive.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  (mostly  jGsJl) 
are  shipped  every  year;  also  a  great  many  apples  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit.    The  com  is  mostly  consumed  at  home.     Timber,  consisting  of 
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Oik  (Wkite  and  Bhdc),  Bidkorj^  WiimiB^  etci  ete.,  to  ftbnndftiit  in  all 
parte  of  Ibe  county.  Ooal  and  roek  are  also  abundant,  eotne  of  the 
coal  veins  being  over  five  feet  thick.    Total  number  of  acres,  876,181^. 

Acns culUnftadi  18fl, In oora , 40,S54 

**  isn^inwhea* «... .^...* 17,894 

**  1871.  in  other  prodictt.... k 1S,095 

VM i k *....,». SS,74S 

Probably  one-third  of  the  above  number  of  acres  is  iprairie. 

Number  of  horses,  7,819;  cattle,  18,818;  mules,  etc,  626;  sheep, 
10,S03 ;  hogs,  26,993. 

J.  B.  MONTGOMERY. 

PruidinL 


STARK  OOIINTT, 

OFEfGKBS  FOB  1871. 

Preridmt — Joseph  D.  Rhodes,  Toulon. 

yice-PreHdent—n.  H.  Oliver,  Toulon. 

(hrrespanding  Secretary — H.  M.  Hall,  Toulon. 

Becordmg  Secretary — P.  Nowlan,  Toulon. 

Treamrer — G.  "W.  Nicholas,  Toulon.  i 

Managere — ^Dennis  Mawly,  William  Nowlan,  "William  Holgate,  J. 
W.  Searls,  J.  L.  Newman,  Henry  Oolwell,  H.  Cummings,  Andrew 
Oliver. 

Pair  held  at  Toulon  last  week  in  September,  1871.  Number  of  en- 
tries 2,300 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,000. 


ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

0FFI0HB8  FOB  1871. 

Prerident — James  H.  Scott,  Shiloh. 
Fiotf-iV^Mim^— Edward  W.  West.  Belleville. 
8eoreiary—G.  F.  HUgard,  Belleville. 
Treawrer—Y.  H.  Pieper^  Belleville. 

2>ir00^«— Madison  T«  Stookey,  Joseph  Ogle,  Jeff.  Rainey,  Henry 
Abend,  Edward  W.  West,  James  A.  Bomman,  Belleville;  George 
Vol.  m— 62 
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Swaggard,  HaacOxitali ;  Thomas  Winftabley,  East  8t  Lonis ;  Jam« 
H.  Scott,  Shiloh ;  Charles  T.  Askins,  Millstadt ;  Joseph  Penn, 
O'Fallon. 

The  undersigned)  com^iittee  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  that 
shall  embrace  answers  to  the  inquiries  raised  in  jonr  circular  of 
November  10th,  1871,  feel  compelled,  from  their  limited  time,  to  con- 
dense such  facts  as  seem  most  pertinent,  without  giving  such  details  as 
would  fully  represent  the  attractions,  resources  and  advantages  con- 
nected with  our  county. 

The  St  Clair  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  wiA 
organized  August  8th,  1853,  and  re-organized  March  30th,  1867,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $7,500.  From  its  formation  a  commendable  interest 
has  been  taken  by  the  citizens,  all  departments  have  been  usually  well 
represented,  and  a  just  pride  may  be  felt  by  the  faithful  managers  of 
the  Society,  in  witnessing  the  vast  improvements  made,  the  superiority 
of  domestic  animals,  the  excellence  of  farming  implements,  and  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  choice  vines  and  fruits,  over  the  former 
order  of  things — a  result  achieved  by  a  laudable  emulation  inspired 
among  all  classes. 

The  Society  owns  twenty  acres  of  land  within  the  incorporated  limits 
of  the  city,  studded  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  with  substantial  stalls 
on  the  west,  south  and  eastern  sides,  capable  of  holding  three  hundred 
head  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  ring,  in  the  center,  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  all  surrounded  by  a  close  board  fence,  and  the 
amphitheater  is  su&ciently  ]arge  to  seat  j6,000  people.  The  office  and 
halls  are  ample  for  present  purposes,  with  sheds  for  vehicles,  and 
booths  ample  to  accommodate  the  thousands  whp  daily  visit  the  Fair. 

The  grounds,  with  imprOTementi,  are  valued  at |28,000  00 

Withoash  on  hand *• 284  47 

128, 2S4  47 
Capital  Btock w^ |7,460  00 

With  indebtedneas 6 ,  S56  08 

14,116  08 

ProfiU 19,119  89 

The  premiums  paid  last  year,  1871,  amounted  to •••« |S,44l  00 

Number  of  entries,  1871,  about 8,000 

The  Fair  last  year  was  held  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  September. 
This  year  it  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  September,  and  con- 
tinue through  Friday,  the  6th. 

From  official  reports  we  find  that  our  county  contains  439,023  acres; 
land  unimproved,  234^544  acres ;  leaving  204,479  acres  improved,  or 
less  than  one-half. 
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The  distrilmtion  in  crops  18  as  follows ;        

Inwbeafc. ;;••;•......;•..:;. ;..:..  ....97,974 acraa. 

In  com.. ;..... v.;: ;.....  ............ ...... ' ....SSySVS 

In  meadow • • .; 11,474 

In  pasture ; ....17,187 

Other  crops ; ;... ;....S4,409 


.      .  S04,479 

The  timber  is  as  onensixth  to  the  prairie  and  enlti vated  land.  The 
variety  of  timber  embraces  the  White,  Black,  or  Bed,  Sweet  Ohesnut, 
and  Post  Oak,  with  the  filagk  Jack,  White,  Black  and  Shellbark 
Hickory,  Ash,  Soft  and  Sngar  Maple,  Sassafras,  Black  and  English  or 
White  Walnut,  Cherry,  Elm,  Pecan,  Mulberry,  Sycamore,  Honey 
Locust,  Box  Alder,  Paw  Paw,  Buckeye,  Bed  Bud,  Dog  Wood,  Linn, 
Persimmon,  Haw,  Hackberry,  and  others  indigenous  to  Central  and 
Southern  Illinois.  Our  shade  trees  are  the  Black  Loeust,  Ailantus, 
Oatalpa,  Poplar,  Majdes  and  Evergreens. 

I.IVS  STOCK. 

The  number  of  live  stock  returned  by  the  assessor,  for  1871,  was  as 

follows : 

Horses • • 7,440 

Cattle 7,62t 

Mnlee  and  Ajuea S,SfiO 

Sheep .....^ S,97l 

Hogp ..^ 17,807 

Our  county  is  dotted  with  twenty^wo  neat  and  flourishing  towns 
and  villages,  with  mills,  stores,  blacksmith  shops,  and  post  offices, 
affording  many  fadlities  to  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  with  well- 
boilt  and  commodious  school  houses  in  every  district,  where  the 
schools  are  kept  generally  ten  months  in  the  year. 

POPTJLATIOir. 

BelleriUe, the  county  Beat,  (netrly  central),  nmnbers.... '.•••. • IS, 000 

SMtStLooiB 8,000 

MaMoatah • S,400 

Uanon «. a,800 

Kev  Athene    1,800 

FtjetteTUle ••..% 160 

Lenxbotgh ; • -•...• 50 

Abea IBO 

Cthokia 100 

I^ench  y  illage 60 

BttJdkljn 100 

I^mgUa 100 

DittMUdt « a,ooo 
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0*Fallon , «..,. 

Smithtoa ,  0O| 

Shiloh 1 100 

Floreyille 100 

Harl80a   • • • §0 

Henq^Dtown.. • « ....»•  100 

Gaseyyille •«..«'. • • ••...•••.  SOO 

Summerfield 100 

Freeborg..,.^ ,...,.. ^.., 1,000 

PitUbnrg ^..... .,... MO 

HANTTFAOTUBSS. 

The  pro]!Qment  brandies  of  mantif^ctareB  are  flour,  iron  and  nailsi 
castor  and  linseed  oil^  beer  and  wine. 

OapiUl  inTOBted  in  Hoaring millf , ,...,  11,500,000 

**  nail  mill! • 280,000 

<«  oUmiU; « * «..; 100,000' 

'*  agrionltoral  worki..^ p S00,000 

**  ooke  uid  gM work! 400,000 

«<  broirarlM ,«.^^^.„.»^ 150,000 

OrnvmitJ^  DB80BIPVI0V. 

Our  county  embraces  tlie  Okaw  river  on  the  east,  with  its  tribtitaries, 
the  Silver  and  Richland  Cflsfeks,  on  the  west  the  Prairie  du  Pont,  and 
the  south  Pr^e  de  jLpng,  with  manj  smaller  streams  and  bnmdiea 
intersectiBg  ev^ery.  part,  with,  a  few  never-failing  springs,  and  may  h^ 
regarded  as  very  well  watered. 

l%ere  is  comparatively  IfttlO'  broken  land,  or  land' covered  by  lakes 
or  ponds,  that  cannot  be  drained.  The  surfiioeis  undulating  near  thtl 
bluflh  and  streams,  with  a  large  propcnrtioii  of  level  and  fertile  soiL      i 

In  regard  to  health  and  freedom  fi*om  epidemics,  no  county  in  thi| 
State  can  surpass  it  •  \ 

There  is  a  strata  of  coal  underlying  the  greater  part  of  the  county, 
depth  from  six  to  eight  feet.  About  600,000  tons  are  annually  min< 
with  an  anticipated  increase  of  double  that  amount  in  time.  Tl 
county  furnishes  two*thirds  of  all  the.  coal  used  in  the  dty  of  St. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition-  of  the  grains,  our  mills  oonsimie 
wheat ;  indeed  their  capsciti^  are  so  great  (for  months  ninning  nigl 
and  day)  they  seek  further  supplies  from  abroad,  sending  to  all 
of  the  world  flour  of  the  most  .superior  quality. 

Our  distilleries  and  breweries  use  up  fkll  the  surplus  com  and  barle; 

Our  soil  is  of  great  variety,  ttom  the  thin  white  Post-oak  lan^ 
(excellent  for  wheat  and  vines)  to  the  blackdeep  soil  of  the  Ameri( 
Bottpm-rrequaL  in.  fertility,  to .  any.  portion,  of .  tha  globe. .  There  is 
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teDseioiis  day  beneath  tke  loam,  that  reaists  &6  drouth^  and  tiie  cereals, 
T^etablea  and  firoita  of  all  Idnda  are  prodneed  in  greal  almndanoe  and 
excellent  quality. 

Onr  county  ia  interaected  by  seren  railroads,  with  more  projected, 
bringing  as  near  the  great  mart  of  the  West  (St  LoHis),  and  affording 
direct  communication  to  the  markets  of  the  South,  Korth  and  East. 

Besides  oor  Society,  we  have  the  Farmms'  and  Fruitgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation, respectable  in  numbers,  having  a  library  of  nearly  800  vol* 
umes  of  well  seleeted  agricoltmral  and  hofticQltural  works.  Tbey  hold 
their  aieeting  monthly.  Gt.  F.  HILOABD, 

EDWAJRDW.WEST, 
F.  R  PIEPEB. 


SHELBY  COUNTY* 

OFHCERS  FOB  1871. 

iVastVim^— James  W.  Ward,.  Shelby ville, 
Fii0S-iVa9uf(M»^-*Benj»  T»  Eeiningham,  ShelbyviUe. 
S$oreiary — G^rge  A*  Roberts,  Shelbyville. 
lirmfur^r^Jnvk  W.  Peawell,  ShelbyvUle* 

iMr^c^ors— Philip  Parker,  E.  H.  Cook,  Wmu  Sampson,.  Wni.  Middles- 
worth,  M.  F.  Embdi^. 

Fair  held  at  Shelby  villa,  Septambet «,  7,  8,  and.  8;,  1871.  Ifumber 
of  entries  870 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,200. 

Our  Fair  of  ISTt  Htiie  more  tban  paid  expenses,  and  was  not  con- 
sidered a  success,  owing  mostly  to  the  severe  drouth  then  prevailing; 
which  rendered  it  quite  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  water  fbr  stock. 
The  Society  is  out  of  debt  and  has  $700  in  treasury. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Sfaelbyville, 
wdl  shaded,  and'  provided  with:  necessary  buildings.  The  Society  doeei 
aet  own  the  grounds,  but  pays  $160  per  annum  for  tfheir  use.  ''It  is  app 
parent  to  every  observer  that  there  is  not  proper  attention  paid  to  theses 
annual  gatherings,  by  way  of  fhmishing  articles  for  exhibition.  Th«^ 
people  of  our  county^and  it  is  tiie  same  in  other  counties*---come  to* 
gether  more  t6r  amusement  than  to  gain  agricultural  information* 
Anxious  inquiry  is  made  as  to  day  and  time  of  trotting  and  laeiia^ 
matches,  and,  while  the  amphidieater  is  always  ffiled  with  speettttorsy 
the  stidis  and  pens-'-'-containing  first-class  Short-hom  cattle,  and  Bsrfc-^ 
•hire,  Poland-china,  and  Cheater  White  hogs^have  bnA  few 
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As  the  pecaniarj  snocess  of  the  Fair  depends  upon  the  attendanoe, 
the  Society  is  compelled  to  regulate  its  premiums  so  as  to  draw  the 
greatest  crowd.  Oar  Fair  has  the  appearance  of  a  gala-day,  rather 
than  an  Agricultural  exhibition ;  yet,  who  will  say  this  is  altogether 
wrong!  There  is  no  race  of  people  who  labor  more  constantly,  and 
have  less  relaxation  from  toil,  than  the  Americans ;  and  who,  among 
ns,  are  more  diligent  than  the  farmers  f  It  seems  to  me  eminently  pro- 
per for  them,  and  those  of  other  occupations,  to  rest  from  labor  a  few 
days  every  year,  and  gather  together,  and  not  only  compare  with  each 
other  the  results  of  the  previous  twelve  months'  labor  and  industry,  but 
to  renew  friendships  almost  forgotten,  and  to  cultivate  social  disposi- 
tions grown  rusty,  for  want  of  use,  in  the  chase  after  the  almighty 
dollar. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  in  our  county  a  number  of  years,  will  notice 
a  marked  improvement  in  our  agricultural  resources.  Our  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  stock  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  and  our  farmers  know  that  it  is  cheapest  to 
raise  the  best  of  everything.  The  hog  cholera,  which  always  exists 
more  or  less  with  us,  is  a  draw-back  to  the  raising  of  good  hogs.  A 
farmer  hesitates  to  pay  a  round  sum  of  money  for  a  good  hog  that  may 
lie  down  the  next  day  and  die.  The  hog  cholera  grows  less  dangtt'ons 
every  year,  and  is  not  as  fatal  as  formerly,  and,  we  think,  will  dis- 
appear in  time. 

Oonsiderable  wheat  is  raised  in  this  county,  but  com  is  our  principal 
crop.  A  great  deal  is  fed  to  stock,  and  much  piore  is  sold  in  market 
than  formerly. 

Our  county  is  large — containing  778  square  mfies — and  its  resources 
are  almost  entirely  agricultural.  The  Okaw  river  (  better  known,  at 
large,  as  the  Kaskaskia )  runs  diagonally  through  the  county,  and  is 
fed  by  lateral  streams,  all  lined  with  timber.  This  renders  the  county 
happily  diversified  with  prairie  and  timber  lapd,  perhaps  four  acres  of 
prairie  to  one  acre  of  timber.  A  bed  of  coal  lies  under  the  whole 
county,  and  crops  out  at  the  surface  along  the  river.  The  soil  of  the 
prairie  land  is  the  rich  black  loam  so  common  to  our  Illinois  prairies, 
and  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn.  The  soil  of  the  timber  land 
is  a  white  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable  matter^  often  with  sand — a  better 
Qoil  than  many  suppose,  where  rolling  is  better  for  the  cereals  and 
fruits  than  the  prairie  soiL 

Every  year  more  interest  is  taken  in  raising  fruit  There  is  no  better 
country  for  apples  and  pears.  Cherries  and  peaches  average  a  crop 
Quce  in  three  years. 
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The  following  statement,  showing  some  of  the  resources  of  Shelby 
county,  is  taken  from  the  assessor's  books  for  1871 : 

No. 

Hones 18,788 

Kett  cattle 18,911 

Mqlee , 1,804 

Sheep 88,869 

Hoge. 48,846 

Acres  of  com • .......••  92,968 

Acres  of  wheat « 81,878 

There  is  a  marked  increase  in  everything  except  sheep.  According 
to  the  assessor's  report  for  1866,  there  were  in  that  year  68,281 — 
Si,431  more  than  repbi^ted  in  1871;  this  diminution,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  caused  by  the  Ml  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  led  many  to 
slaughter  their  sheep  for  pelts  and  mutton.  ' 

The  population  of  Shelby  county,  by  the  late  census,  was  35,529. 
A  good  class  of  settlers  are  constantly  arriving.  The  county  seat  is 
Shelbyville,  a  city  of  3,000  inhabitants,  in  which  nearly  all  the  common 
industrial  trades  are  carried  on. 

The  Shelbyville  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1871, 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000 ;  have  a  foundry  and  machine  shops.  They 
manufacture  Eissell's  com  planter,  and  a  variety  of  other  implements.' 
There  is  also  in  the  dty  a  woolen  factory,  in  active  operation.  The 
Star  Flouring  Mills,  owned  and  carried  on  by  Davis,  Ward  &  Go.,  are 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  flouring  mills  in  the  State.  The 
mill  was  erected  in  1866,  by  0.  O.  Scovil,  now  deceased,  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000,  and  has  large  storehouses  attached.  The  city  also  has  a  public 
graded  school.    The  building  was  erected  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

Shelbyville  is  located  on  high  ground,  half  a  mile  from  the  Okaw 
lE^ver,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute 
Bailroad,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the  State. 
The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  passes  through 
the  county  on  the  east,  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  on  the  west,  the 
Springfield  and  Southeastern  Bailroad  on  the  southeast,  and  the 
Bt  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Bailroad  passes  east  and  west  through 
the  center  of  the  county. 

Howeaqua,  Oconee,  Tower  Hill,'  Windsor  and  Sigel  are  railroad 
towns,  situated  in  the  county,  each  having  over  500  inhabitants. 

Judging  from  the  amount  and  manner  in  which  the  land  in  the 
county  is  cultivated,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  resources  of  the 
county  will  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  population  of  the  county 
exceeds  several  times  the  present  number. 

FBAKK  W.  PENWELL. 
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.   STEPHENSON  COUNTY. 

OFFICESS  FOR  1871. 

I^e$ident — ^Freditrick  Baker,  Silver  Creek. 

Tto^iVMufmte— Jacob  Krokn, JPreeport ;  J.  IC.  Bechtel,  Florence; 
C.  W.  Batterfield,  Bock  Ban. 

Reoording  Seoretary — ^F.  B.  Malbum,  Freeport 

Corresponding  Secretary — S.  Z.  DaviB,  Bock  Ban. 

T}reawrefr — Bobert  Little,  Freeport 

Marshal^W.  T.  Marshal,  Freeport  ^ 

General  CbmmiUee-^OQejlh  Erbb,  Jefferson ;  W.  B,  Yaa  Broddin, 
Florence;  £.  Ordwaj,  S.  0.  Backman,  L.  K  Scofleld,  Freep(»t; 
James  Flansberg,  Harlem ;  James  Templeton,  Dakota ;  Thomas  Hunt, 
Bidott ;  Patrick  Kanghman,  Erin ;  Levi  Bobej,  Waddams ;  B.  Bel- 
knap, Oneco ;  Ira  Bjingtom,  Loran ;  George  Tompson,  Lancaster ;  C. 
Boush,  West  Point ;  Legrend  Ooz,  Winslow ;  Daniel  Yonght,  SHvei 
Greek ;  Stephen  Seelj,  Bock  Ban ;  A.  Saber,  Kent ;  ThonuiS  PoUicki 
Backey ;  Lemnel  Goodrich,  Bock  QroTe. 

The  Fair  (held  on  the  12th,  ISth^  14th,  15th  days  of  September  last) 
was  very  satisfiiustory  as  to  attendance  and  stock  represented.  The 
show  of  horses  was  very  good,  there  being  two  Clydesdale,  two  Norman, 
and  several  fine  roadsters.  The  show  of  cattle  was  much  larger,  with 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality.  The  show  of  hogs  was  very  large 
and  fine— -eqnal  to  any  of  the  State  Fairs  previous  to  the  last  three 
years.  The  improvement  in  hogs  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
stock. 

Farm  implements  were  largely  represented,  with  marked  improve- 
ment in  style  and  make — ^there  being  several  new  inventions  among 
them;  the  Stover  steamer  and  feed  cooker.  Oar  manufactories  of 
Stover's  com  cultivator,  Pattison'a  improved  com  cultivator,  his  im- 
proved Manny  reaper  and  mower,  and  his  com  sheUer,  are  very  largely 
distributed  over  the  country.  We  have  large  numbers  of  wagons  and 
carriages  and  sleighs  made  in  this  county,  with  some  twenty  grist  ^ 
mills,  three  good  woolen  factories,  three  foui^dries,  and  several  cigar 
fiu^ories. 

There  is  in  process  of  erection  a  very  large  beet-sugar  manufactory, 
to  be  in  active  operation  next  season.  It  is  the  Chatsworth  manuftuv 
tory,  with  large  improvements.  In  testing  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
beet  raised  here  this  fall,  parties  from  France  and  Germany  pronounce 
them  better  than  those  raised  in  their  localities.  We  feel  confident  of 
the  success  of  this  branch  of  our  manu&ctories. 
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Onr  farmers  are  tnming  their  attention  to  raising  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  number  of  sheep  has  fallen  off  largely  within  the  last  two 
years — over  fifty  per  cent. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  has  become  a  large  business  here.  The 
value  of  the  crop  raised  this  year  is  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  increasing  largely  every  year. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  county 
is  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  miles,  with  one-third  of  the  land  origi- 
nally covered  with  timber,  with  ample  water-power  on  the  Rock  Run, 
Cedar,  Richland  and  Yellow  Greeks,  and  the  Pecatonica  River. 

The  amount  of  stock  returned  by  the  assessors,  tor  the  year  1871, 
was: 

Hones 10,48S 

Cattle 24,265 

Hogs 48,065 

Sheep 12,604 

Moles 251 

Nature  has  done  her  part  here,  and,  if  we  could  induce  railroads  to 
be  just  and  taxation  generous,  we,  as  farmers,  would  have  nothing  to 
complain  of. 

SAMUEL  J.  DAVIS, 

Secrtt4ay, 


TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  ISTl. 

President — Josiah  Sawyer,  Tremont. 

Vice-President — G.  W.  Minier,  Miiiier. 

Secretary — Seth  Talbot,  Jr.,  Tremont. 

Treasurer — Joseph  L.  Hayward,  Tremont. 

Directors — Stephen  Stout,  A.  J.  Davis,  L.  R.  Matthews,  W.  R. 
Lackland,  W.  H.  Trout,  W.  D.  Sperry  and  William  Hayward. 

Fair  held  at  Tremont,  September,  1871.  Number  of  entries  790; 
amount  paid  as  premiums,  $971 ;  number  of  members,  240. 

Pekin  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association, 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — B.  S.  Prettyman,  Pekin. 

Vice-President — Peter  Weyhrich,  Pekin. 

Secretary — G.  R.  Cobleigh,  Pekin.  < 

Tol.  m— 58 
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Treasurer — Joshua  Wagen  seller,  Pekin- 

Di/reciors — James  Eobineon,  C.  E.  Oummings,  Edward  Richards,  H. 
P.  Westerman,  D.  C.  Smith,  H.  W.  Hiffen,  John  Herget,  B.  S. 
Prettyman,  Peter  Weyhrich. 

Fair  held  at  Pekin,  September  18,  19,  20, 21  and  22, 1871.  Number 
of  entries,  about  1,600  ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $6,200. 

Our  Society  was  organized  under  the  general  law,  with  $50,000 
capital — shares  $25 — about  $25,000  now  taken.  Wo  have  erected 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  some  $20,000.  Have  eighty  acres  of  land — cost 
$9,000.  A  full  mile  track,  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  We  owe  about 
$9,000.  Have  running  water  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  Our  county 
is  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  State.  Timber  in  abundance  along 
the  streams — generally  Oak  and  Walnut.  Com  is  the  great  staple, 
marketed  in  Eastern  cities.  Large  agricultural  manufactories.  Goal 
in  great  plenty,  and  some  iron.     Population  of  Pekin,  10,000. 

G.  R.  COBLEIGH, 

Seentary, 


VERMILION  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — J.  H.  Oak  wood,  Catlin. 

Vice'Predd&ni—Qc.  Wilse  Tilton,  Catlin. 

Secretary — William  McRay,  Catlin. 

Trea^arer — George  W.  Wolf,  Catlin. 

Directors — James  S.  Sconce,  John  Gaines,  William  Sandusky, 
Indianolia ;  JohnR.  Baldwin,  Fairmount;  Thomas  Sandusky,  William 
Garling,  Catlin  ;  James  M.  Dougharty,  Danville  ;  F.  M.  Rankin, 
Fithian  ;  James  Rice,  Pilot. 

Fair  held  at  Catlin,  second  week  in  September,  1871.  Number  ot 
entries,  1,100;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,000. 

The  Yermilion  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association 
was  organized  in  1851.  The  first  two  Fairs  were  held  at  Danville,  the 
county  seat,  and  were  small  affairs,  lasting  but  one  day.  The  first 
Fair  paid  forty  dollars  in  premiums;  the  second,  about  twice  that 
amount. 

The  Fairs,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  been  held  at  Catlin,  a 
small  village  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railway,  seven 
miles  southwest  of  Danville. 
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The  Association  has  a  lease  on  thirty  acres  of  beantifnl,  undulating, 
timbered  land,  shaded  with  large  Sugar,  Walnut,  Bass-wood,  Oak, 
Hackberry,  and  other  varieties  of  trees.  It  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Fair  Grounds  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  entries  is  about  eleven  hundred  each  year ;  the  num- 
ber of  entries  has  increased  but  little  for  several  years,  but  the  quality 
of  stock,  manufactured  articles,  etc.,  are  making  rapid  improvements, 
from  year  to  year. 

The  amount  of  premiums  annually  paid  is  about  $2,000. 

Our  Fairs  are  largely  patronized  by  some  three  counties  in  Illinois, 
and  some  four  counties  in  Indiana. 

This  being  considered  the  best  Fair  in  Eastern  Illinois,  it  is  patron- 
ized  by  stock  raisers  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  have  always  endeavored  to  influence 
the  patrons  of  the  Fairs  to  raise  the  best  quality  of  the  useful  kinds  of 
stock,  and  have  not,  to  any  great  degree,  encouraged  the  raising  of 
fast  horses.  The  result  of  this  policy  is,  thai  the  most  substantial  men 
of  the  county  (those  pillars  of  society,)  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
our  Fairs,  and  stand  by  the  Association  through  adversity  as  well  as 
prosperity ;  and  the  sportsmen,  who  cultivate  the  fast  horse,  have  a 
very  limited  influence  in  the  management  of  the  Fairs. 

Under  this  enlightened  policy  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  our  stock,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  neat  cattle  now  raised  in  the  county  are  among  the  best  raised 
in  the  State,  or  on  the  continent.  A  number  of  breeders  of  Short 
Horns  annually  raise  large  numbers,  and  sell  them  to  the  farmers  at 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  head.  This  stock  is  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  county,  until  traces  of  it  can  be  seen  in 
almost  every  animal  raised  in  the  county.  The  beeves  annually  sent 
to  the  New  York  market  from  this  county,  sustain  a  full  share  of  the 
reputation  which  the  stock  of  cattle  from  Central  Illinois  has  so  justly 
earned.  Many  of  our  Short  Horns  have  taken  State  Fair  prizes  in  this 
and  other  States.  A  few  improved  Devons  have  been  raised  in  the 
county,  and  are  considered  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  taking  on  flesh 
rapidly,  but  are  considered  too  small  by  most  breeders. 

Our  stock  of  horses  are  mostly  general  purpose  horses ;  many  of  them, 
however,  are  too  small.  We  have  some  very  fine  roadsters ;  also  some 
excellent  heavy  draft  horses. 

We  have  in  this  county  a  very  fine  stock  of  hogs,  consisting  of  Berk- 
»hires,  Poland-Chinas,  and  Chester  Whites.  Pork  raising  is  a  very 
prominent  business,  and  oor  farmers  manifest  great  enterprise  in  pro- 
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curing  the  best  breeds  of  swine.  A  common  8(^rub  hog  can  scaveely 
be  found  in  the  county. 

Until  within  the  last  three  years  our  farmers  have  been  largely 
engaged  in  wool  growing,  raising  the  Merino  sheep,  but  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  wool,  our  flocks  have  been  reduced  to  perhaps  one-fourth 
what  they  were  in  1865,  and  the  attention  of  our  farmers  is  now 
largely  directed  to  the  production  of  the  mutton  varieties  of  sheep, 
which,  I  think,  will  eventually  be  the  leading  breed  raised  in  the 
county. 

The  number  of  live  stock  assessed  in  1871,  was  as  follows  : 

HorseB 16,016 

Cattle 81,606 

Mules 1,161 

Sheep 40,688 

Hogs ..64,488 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  nearly  all  a  black  loam,  about  two  feet  in 
depth,  underlaid  by  a  yellow  or  brown,  tough,  clay  subsoil,  through 
which  the  water  filters  but  slowly,  retaining  the  water  of  wet  seasons,, 
much  to  the  injury  of  crops  on  land  which  is  not  underdrained.  Some 
portions  of  the  county  has  a  yellow  or  redish  colored  subsoil,  quite 
porous,  through  which  the  water  readily  passes.  This  is  our  best 
fruit  laod,  and  also  .the  best  for  winter  wheat ;  in  fact  the  best  for  all 
kinds  of  grain,  but  does  not  retain  its  fertility  as  long  as  the  soil  under- 
laid with  the  more  tenacious  clay.  Our  soil  is  considered  nearly  as 
good  for  the  grasses  as  the  celebrated  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky, 
and  for  the  production  of  grain,  is  excelled  by  only  a  few  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  older  States.  This  soil  being  the  home  of  the  grassee^, 
com,  wheat  and  oats,  as  a  matter  of  course  our  farmers  are  largely 
engaged  in  stock  raising,  the  production  of  beef  and  pork  taking  the 
lead.  Nearly  all  the  grain  raised  is  fed  to  stock  upon  the  farm  where 
it  is  produced.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  most  of  their  land  seeded 
down  to  grass,  upon  which  they  graze  large  herds  of  cattle.  Those 
engaged  in  cattle  raising  p;raze,  generally,  from  one  to  two  hundred  head 
each ;  some,  however,  as  many  as  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  head. 
The  small  farmers  owning,  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  usually  keep  from  ten  to  forty  head  of  cattle,  their  stock 
being  principally  hogs.  Nearly  all  farmers  strive  to  raise  hogs  of  the 
best  blood.  The  old  fashioned  "  prairie  rooter  and  elm  peeler*'  are  ban- 
ished from  the  county. 

The  number  of  acres  in  wheat  in  1870,  was. . .  • 22, 797 

•*  **  com 109.790 

**  *'  other  field  products 29,794 

Leaving  101,000  acres,  most  of  which  ia  in  gra«8. 
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The  county  is  drained  bj  the  Big  Yennilion  Biver^.tbel^orth,  Mid- 
dle, and  Salt  Fork  of  the  Yermilion,  the  Little  Yermilion,  and  their 
unmerons  tributaries,  which  thoroughly  drain  the  surface  of  the 
county,  and  furnishes  runnlug  stock  water  over  a  large  part  of  the 
county.  Along  these  streams  grow  a  fine  quality  of  timber,  in  quan- 
tities sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  county  for  build- 
ing purposes,  fencing,  fuel,  and  manu&cturing  purposes,  as  far  as  hard 
wood  can  be  used. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  usually  grow  in  this  latitude,  and  are  produced  in 
abundant  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Apples,  cher- 
ries and  the  small  fruits  succeed  best 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  in  about  1828,  up  to  about 
1845,  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt  was  manufactured  on  the  Salt  Fork,  six 
miles  west  of  Danville,  to  supply  this  and  adjoining  counties  with  salt. 
A  well  was  sunk  about  twenty  feet  deep,  which  furnished  a  strong 
brine,  from  which  was  made  about  five  thousand  bushels  of  salt  annu- 
ally.   The  works  are  now  abandoned. 

A  large  quantity  and  good  quality  of  building  stone  is  found  at  Dan- 
ville, the  county  seat.  In  the  Southwest  part  of  the  county  large 
quantities  of  limestone  are  found,  but  no  one  lias  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lime  to  any  great  extent. 

The  great  source  of  mineral  wealth  in  this  county  is  coal.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  the  county  is  underlaid  with  a  good  quality  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  the  upper  vein  of  which  is  about  seven  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coal  crops  out  along  the  bluffs,  at  Danville,  and  for  fully  fifteen 
miles  west.  Back  from  the  streams,  on  the  upland,  this  vein  of  coal 
lays  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  easily 
reached  by  shaft — water  or  quick-sand  offering  but  little  hindrance. 
Under  this  seam  of  coal  is  two  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  still  further  down 
are  said  to  be  two  other  veins  of  coal  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be 
mined,  but  these  have  never  been  worked.  Gannel  coal  in  small 
quantities  has  also  been  found  at  Danville. 

Goal  is  used  in  the  county,  almost  exclusively,  for  fuel  and  for 
making  steam.  The  amount  of  coal  annually  mined  in  this  county  is 
not  far  from  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  worth,  at  the  mines,  three 
hnndred  thousand  dollars.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  is  con- 
sumed in  the  county,  and  the  remainder  is  shipped  by  rail  to  other  parts 
of  this  State,  and  to  Indiana. 

Although  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  engage  in  manufacturing 
pursuits,  l^^ving  inexhaustible  quantities  of  cheap  fuel,  and  well  sup- 
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plied  with  timber  and  water,  yet  her  citizens  are  mainly  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

There  are  in  the  county  one  foundry  and  machine  shop,  two  woolen 
factories,  ten  steam  flouring  mills,  about  twenty  steam  saw  mills,  and 
a  number  of  wagon  and  carriage  shops.  Perhaps  one-half  the  wagons 
and  carriages  used  in  the  county  are  manufactured  in  distant  localities 
and  shipped  here  for  sale,  and  all  the  agricultural  implements  are 
brought  from  other  points.  This  being  a  very  large  county,  and  so 
extensively  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  trade  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments has  assumed  vast  proportions. 

The  coal  and  agricultural  productions  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
railroad  companies.  We  have  already  completed  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
and  Western,  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western,  the  Chicago, 
Danville  and  Yincennes,  and  the  Danville  and  Terre  Haute  Koads. 
The  Danville  and  Paris,  Charleston  and  Danville,  Danville,  Olney 
and  Ohio  Biver  Bailroads,  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  roads  contemplated. 

AH  of  these  roads  center  at  Danville — a  city  of  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  principal  coal-mining  district,  and  the  great  manufac- 
turing city — that  is  to  be. 

Besides  Danville,  we  have  fifteen  towns  and  villages,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Fairmount,  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  a  town 
of  about  six  hundred  inhabitants.  It  contains  three  churches,  one 
graded  school,  one  steam  flouring  mill,  etc.  From  this  point  more 
grain  is  shipped  than  any  other  in  the  county. 

Georgetown,  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  six  hundred,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  country  of  unbounded 
fertility. 

Rossville,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  hundred,  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful,  rich  country, 
and  has,  in  and  around  it,  some  of  the  most  extensive  stock  raisers  of 
the  county.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  county  is  prairie,  generally  high, 
rolling  or  undulating. 

The  great  need  of  the  county  is  manufactures.  Our  Agricultural 
Society  is  healthy  and  vigorous.  Our  coal  fields  are  being  rapidly 
developed.  Our  farmers  are  enterprising  and  thrifty.  Bailroads  and 
towns  are  being  built,  and  all  are  striving  to  develop  the  great  natural 
resources  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  showered  down  upon  us  with 
such  unbounded  profusion  ;  and  all  are  expecting  the  day  when  Ver- 
milion county  will  be  the  banner  county  in  the  banner  State  of  the 

Union. 

J.  H.  OAKWOOD, 
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UNION  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

Prmdent — John  S.  Lawver,  Cobden. 

Yice  Pre»idtnt8 — M.  A.  Goodman,  James  K.  Walton,  Anna ;  George 
Tf .  Fink,  Jonesboro. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Thomas  F.  Bonton,  Jonesboro. 

Recording  Secretary — Joseph  H.  Samson,  Jonesboro. 

Treaswrer — ^John  E.  Naill,  Jonesboro. 

ExeciUive  Committee — Paul  Frick,  Daniel  Hileman,  Benjamin  F. 
Hansaker,  Jefferson  S.  Urj  and  Adam  Cruse. 

Fair  held  at  Jonesboro,  September  12th  to  15th,  1871.  Number  of 
entries,  1,091 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $873  75. 

Union  county  is  composed  entirely  of  woodland.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  county  is  situated  in  Mississippi  Bottom,  and  is  excellent  com 
land.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  by  boat  every  year  to  New  Orleans. 
It  can  be  shipped  at  the  same  rate  from  Cairo  or  St.  Louis.  This  makes 
their  crop  of  com  worth  from  10  to  15  cents  more  than  if  it  were  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  had  to  be  shipped  ma  Cairo.  The 
balance  of  the  county  is  hill  land,  and  also  heavily  timbered.  Some  of 
it  is  very  broken.  Most  of  it  is  well  adapted  to  raising  winter  wheat, 
com,  oats,  barley,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  higher  ridges  are  well  adapted  to  raising 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

Cobden,  situated  four  and  one-half  miles  fr^m  the  Jackson  county 
line,  is  the  great  fruit  shipping  station  of  the  I.  C.  £.  B.  There  has 
been  as  many  as  nine  car  loads  of  strawberries  shipped  from  Cobden 
in  one  day.  The  fruit  growers  around  Cobden  had  let  the  ground  in 
strawberries  diminish  for  the  last  few  years,  but  within  the  last  year 
have  taken  a  new  start.  The  quantity  of  peaches  shipped  from  IlDion 
county  was  immense  in  the  year  1871.  On  one  or  two  days  they  ship- 
ped twenty -two  car  loads  of  peaches  from  Cobden,  and  averaged  over 
twenty  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Large  quantities  of  early  apples  are  every 
year  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  Northern  markets. 

Dongola,  situated  two  miles  from  the  Pulaski  county  line,  is  noted 
for  the  amount  of  country  produce,  which  is  bought  and  shipped  to 
Cairo  and  other  markets.  It  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  best  farmers 
of  Union  county- 

The  stock  of  horses  in  our  county  is  much  better  than  cattle.  In  the 
valuation  of  stock  by  the  assessor  of  1871,  the  average  value  of  horses 
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in  Union  county  is  higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State.    We 

either  have  good  horses  or  a  more  honorable  assessor  than  in  many 

other  counties  in  the  State.    We  also  have  a  very  good  stock  of  jacks 

and  mules,  and  the  highest  valuation  of  any  county  in  the  State.    Oar 

show  of  jacks  and  mules  at  our  Fair  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  good  as  at 

the  State  Fair.     In  cattle  we  had  no  comparison. 

Our  county  wheat  has  taken  the  first  premium  in   London,  and 

wherever  it  has  been  placed  on  exhibition,  except  at  the  Illinois  State 

Fair,  when  held  at  Peoria. 

J.  fl.  SAMSON, 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Joseph  T.  Fleming,  Fairfield. 

Vioe-Frmdents — N.  C.  Alexander,  Peter  Cox  and  William  H.  Rob- 
inson, Fairfield. 

Secretary — Oliver  Holmes,  Fairfield. 

2}*ecmirer — Edward  Bonham,  Fairfield. 

Dvrectors — O.  P.  Patterson,  Solomon  Koontz,  Ewing  Young,  Wil- 
liam Shaeffer,  John  Sparr,  Edward  S.  Black,  E.  P.  Hanna,  WiiUam  J. 
Sailor,  John  L.  Handley  and  Adam  Binard. 

Fair  held  at  Fairfield,  October  10, 11, 12  and  13, 1871.  Number  of 
entries,  599  ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,000. 

Our  Society  was  organized  July  4,  1855.  Meetings  by  call  of 
President  Fairs  generally  held  October  1st  to  15th.  Society  not  in 
debt.  Own  40  acres,  22  inclosed,  and  expect  to  inclose  the  balance 
during  the  coming  year.  Good  fence,  hall,  and  track  of  one-half  mile. 
Water  plenty.  Shade,  stalls  (boxed),  and  a  large  and  commodious 
amphitheater,  with  booths  underneath. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  our  county  are  on  the 
increase.  Its  area  is  30  by  24  miles — about  two-thirds  prairie  and  on^ 
third  good  timber  land.     The  soil  is  good  (black  sandy). 

The  crops  cultivated  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  castor  beans,  flax, 
tobacco,  cotton,  etc  Of  fruits,  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  grap^, 
cherry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  currant  and  blackberry,  are  in  abund- 
ance. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well,  except  when  we  have  a  drouth. 
Surplus  of  crops  shipped  to  market. 
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Number  of  live  stock  returned  by  assessor,  for  1871 : 

Hone* 7,653 

Cattle ^ 18,682 

Moles  and  aases  .•• 1,186 

Sheep 21,795 

Hogs .' 28,596 

Carriages  and  wagons,  2,290 ;  clocks  and  watches,  1,848  ;  pianos,  19. 

Diseases — ^hog  cholera.  No  diseases  at  present  among  any  other 
etock. 

The  towns  in  the  county  are  :  Fairfield,  Jeflfersonnlle,  Johnson- 
yille,  Mt  Erie,  Massilon,  Enterprise,  Middleton,  Scottsyille,  Bamhill, 
Gisue,  Binard. 

OLIVER  HOLMES, 

3icretaiy» 


WOODFOED  COmfTY. 

OFFIGEBS  FOB  1871. 

Prerident — ^Henry  C.  Dent,  Metamora. 

Yioe-Prerideni — James  S.  Whitmire,  Metamora. 

Secretary — ^Edward  Kipp,  Metamora. 

Treasurer — John  W.  Page,  Metamora. 

Directors — ^Isaac  Snyder,  Spring  Bay  ;  Peter  A.  Ooen,  Metamora ; 
H.  Hazen,  Metamora. 

Fair  held  at  Metamora,  September  12, 18, 14  and  15, 1871.  Number 
of  entries,  747 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,048. 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

dn  Y.  Seeley,  Portland. 
7«»-iV«uien^— Ralph  Sage,  Erie. 
Secretary — Merritt  Greene,  Jr.,  Sterling. 
Treaeiirer — ^Robert  W.  Smith,  Sterling. 

Directore—O.  C.  Buill,  R.  M.  Besse,  D.  0.  Coe,  J.  F.  Coe,  S.  Har- 
Tey,  B.  Davis,  E.  Brookfield,  J.  F.  Martin,  J.  Pratt 

VoL  in— 64 
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Fair  held  at  Sterling*    J^imber  of  entri«8|  9,000;  moiiat  paid  as 

premiums,  $3,500. 

Our  Fairp  of  1870-71  were  grand  successes — well  attended,  and  a 
large  number  of  entries.  Our  exhibition  of  stock  in  1871  was  the  best 
I  ever  saw  at  a  County  Fair,  and,  indeed,  would  compare  favorably 
with  many  State  Fairs.  Our  county  has  a  total  area  of  about  690 
square  miles.  The  soil  in  the  main  is  a  rich  prairie,  with  some  valu- 
able timber — ^is  fhirly  adapted  to  com  and  stock  raising,  as  well  as  the 
successful  growth  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  Apples  were  in  so  great 
a  supply  in  the  fall  of  1S7] ,  that  thousands  of  bushela  of  choice  varie- 
ties of  picked  winter  fruit  sold  at  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

The  dairy  interest  is  large,  and  increasing  yearly.  Bock  Biver 
butter,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  stream  flowing  throngh  the 
county,  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  many  markets.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  small  number  of  entries  in  dairy  products,  I  would  state 
that  while  our  buildings  for  other  purposes  are  quite  complete,  there  is 
none  suitable  for  this. 

The  following  is  thd  number  of  entries  for  1871 : 

Gftttle,  thoroughbred  bulb S7 

•*         *'        cowi , n 

"    natiyes  and  crossei , Z9 

Oalvea IS 

Total , 100 

Hones,  draft , , , %i 

*«      all  work 47 

*  *      carriage • ••••• 67 

Total ; TTTlM 

Sheep >. •• ».... U 

Swine 76 

Farm  products • • 1S9 

Poultry t8 

Agricultural  implements • ISO 

Fruit tft 

Preserved  fruits  and  JeUies • 4S4 

Flowers • ••..••..•• lOS 

Painting  and  drawing • • tf 

Household  fabrics • 40 

Needle,  sheU,  waxand  nistio  work. •«••••••• • «..•• H9 

Natural  history • ••*••••• IS 

Dairy  products • , • M 

Cooking 66 

Household  implements • 16 

Mechimlc  arts  ••..••• « » • •«.••••.••    80 

Miscellaneous •••«..  .«• « •••••» •••   •«••••■    60 

Total  entries 1,679 
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Oar  conntj  is  attaining  considerable  prominence  in  its  manufactures, 
the  principal  point  being  Sterling,  where  an  immense  water-power 
gives  employment  to  over  $1,000,000  capital.  We  invite  to  competi- 
tion to  onr  Fairs  the  adjoining  counties  of  Lee,  Carroll  and  Ogle.  The 
average  daily  attendance,  in  1871 ,  was  variously  estimated  at  from 
8,000  to  10,000.  Our  mining  interest  is  represented  by  the  Sterling 
Mineral  Paint  Company,  large  quantities  of  their  paint  being  shipped 
daQy  to  various  points,  both  East,  West  and  South; 

Our  Fairs  show  an  increase  in  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sbeep,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  breeds. 

MEKRITT  GREENE,  Jr., 

JSscretary, 


THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETT. 


The  Legielatnre  of  this  State,  at  its  twenty-eeventh  sesBion,  passed 
^^  An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois," which  was  approved  April  17, 1871,  and  became  a  law  July  let 
thereafter.  It  provided  that  the  business  of  the  Department  so  created 
should  be  conducted  by  a  Board,  to  be  styled  the  ^^  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,"  which  was  to  consist  of  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  there  are,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be,  Oongressional  Dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  and,  further,  that — 

The  first  Board  of  Agriculture  under  this  act  shall  consist  of  the  present  Presidenti  Vioe- 
Presidents,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  The  (present)  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Societj,  who 
shall  hold  their  positions  respectiyelj  until  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1878.  •  *  * 
*  *  *  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  present, 
shall,  respectively,  be  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  hold 
their  positions  the  same  time  as  members  of  the  Board. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  recited,  and  by-laws  by  itself  enacted,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  accepted  the 
trust  imposed,  and  re-organized  as  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  ceased  to  exist. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  and  the  further  one,  that  the  volumes  of 
Beports  containing  a  history  of  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the 
far-seeing  and  large  hearted  men  who  devoted  so  much  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  measures  adopted  for  placing  it  on  the  highway  to  its  unprece- 
dented success,  are  out  of  print,  it  has  been  thought  an  act  of  justice 
to  epitomize  the  material  portions  of  the  proceedings,  that,  otherwise, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 

Some  of  those  identified  with  the  organization  and  early  workings 
of  the  Society  are  now  resting  from  their  labors,  "  where  the  tree  of 
Life  is  blooming,"  though  most  of  them  still  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  well-directed  toiL 
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FBOCEEDIKOS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  FOB  THE  OBGANIZATION';OF  A  BTATE 

AGRIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 


fiPBUiorau),  JaitmaTff  ft,  1858. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Agrieultnre,  convened  at  Springfield 
on  the  6th  of  January,   1868,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  ^^  State  > 
Agricultural  Society,"  James  McConnell,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Charles  W.  Chatterton  was  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  following  names  were  jMresented  as  delegates  to  the  Convention: 

Whiteside  County. — L.  S.  Pennington. 

Piatt. — H.  C.  Johns. 

La  Salle. — C.  R.  Potter,  Bronson  Murray,  L.  W.  Weston,  T.  L. 

Bullock. 

Maeion.— I.  N.  Haynie,  Jas.  T.  Dwyer,  J.  M.  Oglesby,  C.  W. 
Webster,  A.  J.  Piercy. 

MosoAN. — J.  B.  Turner,  W .  H.  Hartly,  Corridon  Cox, 

Sanoahon. — A.  G.  Herndon,  A.  B.  Oast,  J.  0.  Crowder,  Simeon 
Francis,  A.  B.  McConnell,  James  McOonnell,  G.  L.  Lumsden,  P. 
Dychus,  O.  W.  Chatterton,  Job  Fletcher. 

Lee. — James  Bumey,  A.  R.  Whitney. 

On  motion,  all  persons  feeling  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing were  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
report  officers  for  the  Convention:  Messrs.  Murray,  Johns,  Dwyer, 
Turner  and  McConnell. 

The  Committee  recommended  for  President,  L.  W.  Weston,  of  La- 
Salle ;  Vice-President,  L.  S.  Pennington,  Whiteside ;  Secretary,  0.  W. 
Webster,  Marion ;  which  report  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

A  communication  was  received  from  John  A.  Kennicott. 

On  motion,  Bronson  Murray,  H.  C.  Johns,  I.  K.  Haynie,  J.  N. 
Brown,  -  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  L.  8.  Pennington,  Corridon  Cox  and  F. 
Arenz,  were  appointed  by  the  chair  a  Committee  of  eight  to  draft  a 
Constitution  for  "  The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society.'* 

The  meeting,  after  hearing  addresses  from  Prof.  Turner,  Hon.  Silas 
L.  Bryan  and  others,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Oonvention  met,  parsnant  to  adjonrnment,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  appointed  James  McBumey  and  James 
T.  Dwjer,  Aseistant  Secretaries. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  reported  Ae  following 
Constitution ;  which  was  read,  amended  and  adopted : 

€N)NStITimO]f  09  THB  11X1X018  STATI  AfflUOULnnUL  SOOIRr. 

The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  '*The  Illinois  State  Agricaltnnl  Society.''  Its  object 
Bball  be  the  promotioii  of  Agriculture,  HorticaUiire,  Manafactotes,  Mechanies  and  Household 
Arts. 

SiOTioN  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  this  State  as  shall  signify,  by 
writings  their  wishes  to  become  members,  and  shall  pay,  on  snbscriMng,  not  less  than  one 
doUar,  and  one  dollar  annually  thereafter;  also  4if  honorary  and  eorretpondisg  aembers. 
The  Presidents  of  Coanty  or  other  Agrionltnral  Societies  in  this  State,  or  a  delegate  fion 
each,  shall  be,  ex^Jido^  members  of  this  Sode^. 

.  Sac.  2.  The  oficer*  of  the  SocSetgr  shall  consist  of  a  IVeaideiitk  nine  Vioe-IVeaidtiits  (one 
to  be  located  in  each  Congressional  district),  a  Becording  Secretaiy,  a  Corresponding  Secr»- 
tary,  a  Treasnrer,  and  an  Execative  Gommlttee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named  and  the 
ex-Presidents  of  the  So<siefy,  and  a  General  Committee,  one  of  the  members  of  wliieh  eliall 
be  located  in  eaob  of  the  coimCles  of  the  Stile. 

Sac.  8.  -  The  Recording  Secietaiy  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Society.  The  Oorrespond- 
Ing  Secretary  shall  cany  on  the  correspondence  with  other  Societies,  with  indlridnals  and  with 
the  General  Committees,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  obrjecci  ef  the  Socle^. 

Sia  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Soeielj,  and  disburse  them  on  the  orisr 
of  the  President  of  the  Executive  Committee,  countersigned  by  the  Becording  Becretaiy,  and 
shall  make  their  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  biennial  meeting. 

8m.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute  and  pteeetfo  all 
seeds,  pkntSi  books,  models,  elo.,  wliioh  may  be  transmitted  to  the  SodeQr,  and  shaU  hK9% 
also,  the  charge  of  all  cooamunications  designed  or  calculated  for  publication ;  and,  so  lar  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  correct,  arrange  and  publish  the  same  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  Socie^. 

flia  6.  Vbe  General  Committee  an  eharged  with  the  interests  of  the  Soolety  fai  oountlei 
In  which  they  shall,  reepectiv*^,  leside,  and  will  oonstttule  a  medium  of  oommunieatkMi  be> 
tween  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sia  7.  There  shall  be  a  biennial  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  third  day  of  the  sesskm  of 
the  Legislature,  iu  the  city  of  Springfield,  at  which  time  all  officers  shall  be  elected  by  majorl^, 
and  by  ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  counties,  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee^  who  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacanciee  which  ma^ 
occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Socie^  during  the  interval  Extra  meetings  may  be  convened 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  Nine  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Sao.  8.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sao.  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two^hlr^a  of  tho  ttenbera  attsnd* 
ing  any  biennial  meeting. 
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The  following  TMohitioti  was  adopted : 

Bnohtd,  That  the  Constitution  be  presented  to  the  menbers  of  the  Convention,  thtl  they 
Bsy  ouoU  Hiemselves  m  meml^ers  of  '*ThiQ  lUinoli  Stsfts  Agrieultvf^  boQhty,"  nnder  its 
proyisions. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  enrolled  themselves,  and  paid 
their  initiation  fee  of  $1 : 

Adams  Counfy — John  Wood,  David  Wol^  Miehael  Collins. 

Cook — John  A.  Kennicott* 

Jeffermm — John  Wilhanks. 

LaSalU—T.  L.  Bullock,  S.  W,  Weston,  Bronson  Murray,  W. 
Ohermesero. 

^^— James  McBumej,  A.  B.  Whitney. 

Morgan — J.  B.  Turner,  W.  Brown,  W,  H.  Hartley,  Oorridon  Cox, 
Edward  Lusk. 

Pdorio— Smith  Fry,  E.  K  PowelL 

IHaU — ^H.  0.  Johns,  J.  Brittenham,  John  O.  Hubbard, 

JPOe—W.  Ross. 

JPuUon — ^W.  K.  Johnson. 

Oreene — Giles  H.  Turner. 

Du  Page — ^Lewis  Ellsworth. 

Macon — ^H.  Prather. 

Winnebago — G.  HaskelL 

Jforww— Silas  Bryap,  O,  W.  Webster,  J.  M,  Oglesby,  J.  T.  Dwyer, 
Vrial  Mills,  Jesse  Kay,  A.  J.  Piercy. 

Maoovpin — J.  M.  Palmer. 

McLean — Asahel  Gridley,  J.  E.  McClun,  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  George 
Young. 

jSangamon — A.  B.  McConnell,  Alonzo  Holcomb,  S.  B.  Opdycke,  J. 
IT.  Brown,  J.  A.  Pickrell,  A.  B.  Cast,  A.  G.  Hemdon,  Pascal  P.  Enos, 
0.  W.  Chatterton,  J.  B.  Pirkins. 

iSi^.  Oo^r— W.  H«  ^eiiBetti 
Wimrm — E.  A.  Paine. 

WhUeside — L.  8.  Pennington. 

Menard— H^  L.  Harris. 

RmOm^  Thst  the  nsDM  of  Uie  laemben  of  the  6ooW|r  be  oaUfld,  aoA  tbsl  tl^  pwoee^ 
elect  offlcen. 

Whereupon, 

James  N.  Brown,  of  Sangamon  oounty,  was  elected  President 
Geo.  K*  Haskell  .of  Winnebago  oounty,  Dr.  John  A.  £ennieott  of 
Oook,  J.  E.  McCluif  of  McLean,  Smith  Fry  of  Peoria,  M.  Collins  of 
Adams,  Fnmds  Arenz  of  Cass,  H.  C.  Johns  of  Ratt,  C.  W.  Webster 
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of  Marion,  and  L  Mitcliell  of  Wayne,  from.tlie.seTeral  Oongressional 
districts,  were  elected  Yice-  Presidents* 

Pascal  P.  Enos,  of  Sangamon  connty,  was  elected  Recording 
Secretary. 

Bronson  Morray,  of  La  Salle  connty,  was  elected  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

E.  N.  Powell,  of  Peoria  county,  was  elected  Treasurer. 

Rssoluedj  That  the  Society  applj  to  our  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  a  jear,  for  two  years,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  apply  fiv 
said  grant. 

Beaohed^  That  the  Committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  Chair,  be  instructed  to  draft  a  diar* 
ter  for  the  Society,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Whereupon  the  Ohair  appointed,  as  said  Oommittee,  I.  N.  Haynie 
of  Marion  county,  Bronson  Murray  of  La  Salle  county,  and  H.  0.  Johns 
of  Piatt  county. 

Beiohed^  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  draft  an  Agriculture  addresi  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Olinoia. 

The  Chair  appointed,  as  said  Oommittee,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Wnu 
Brown,  and  T.  L.  Harris. 

Buokfed^  That  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  ConTen- 
tion,  be  printed,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Society  l>e  furnished  with  a  copy. 

Buohfed,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
city,  and  in  all  the  papers  in  the  State  friendly  to  the  cause. 

L.  W.  WESTON,  Oiairman. 
0.  W.  "Wkbsteb,  Secretary. 

James  M.  Bubney, 
James  T:  Dwysb, 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  STATE  AOBICULTCRAL  S0CIET7. 


The  first  biennial  meeting  of  the  ^^lUinois  State  Agricnltnral  Soci- 
ety" was  held  on  the  25th  of  May,  1853,  at  the  ^^American  Honse," 
Springfield. 

Oapt.  Jas.  K.  Brown,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Simeon  Francis  was  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

Dr.  Kennicott  moved  that  the  Society  hold  their  first  annual  Stock 
Show  and  Fair  the  ensuing  fall ;  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Among  other  resolutions  passed,  it  was 

JUK>hedt  That  this  Society  can  hold  its  annaal  Fairs  at  no  place  which  will  not  pay  the  es- 
l^iiMs  of  ground,  fixtures  and  police. 

Xetolvedf  That  $1,600  be  appropriated  for  premiams. 

Ra»lved,  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  this  Society  to  pay  any  premi- 
ums in  money,  except  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  indispensable;  and  tha 
each  premiums  be  paid  in  books,  plate  and  other  suitable  testimonials. 

Befoioed^  That  all  exhi biters  shall  become  members  of  this  Society,  with  the  exception  of 
ladies,  and  that  their  contributions  for  exhibition  shall  be  admitted  without  fee. 

Ruohed,  That  the  entrance  fee  shall  be  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  and  Awarding  Committees 
were  appointed  at  this  meeting,  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  Sup>erintendent8  of  Departments 
ftr  Fair  of  1858 : 

Jbbb  Rat ICarion oounty Departmeat  1  ••• 

C.  W.  WiBsncB Marion coun^....  ...         «         2 

J.McCoiTKXLL Sangamon  county **  8 

J.  McCoNNSLL Sangamon  county **  4 

J.  McGoNNXLL Sangamon  county **  6 

WilHaskzll •  ••.Winnebago  county.  •••         "         6 

J.  A.  Kennioott • Cook  county **  *! ••.•••• 

B.  B.  Fkllows La  Salle  county **  8 

C.  W.  Chatixrton • Sangamon'county *<  9 

IhL  H.  0.  Johns Piatt  county "  10  and  12  .... 

Biio5soN  MuKBAT La  Sallo  couuty *'  11 

C.  IL  Yam  Dkbin Sangamon  county. .  •  .Superintendent  of  Grounds.  • 

The  premiums  awarded  at  this  Fair  were  diplomas. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield  having  complied  with  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Fair  was  to  be  held,  by  subscribing  one  thousand  dollars  to 
defray  expenses,  the  Fair  was  held,  commencing  on  the  11th  day  of 
October,  1853,  on  the  grounds  of  the  ^'Sangamon  County  Agricultural 
Assodation." 


SECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  BXEGtmYE  BOABD. 


Fais  Grouhdb,  SFBiNoniLD,  Oetcber  10,  1868. 

P.  P.  Enos,  Recording  Secretary,  resigned  his  position,  and  Simeon 
Francis  was  elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

After  the  payment  of  the  premiums  and  the  other  expenses  incident 
to  holding  a  Fair,  there  was  a  balance  left  in  the  treasury  of  $111  80, 
and  plate  costing  the  Society  $1,831  50,  besides  purchasing,  for  the 
use  of  the  Society,  a  large  tent,  which  cost  $800. 
Vol  m— 66 
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SECOND  STATE  FAIBr-THIRD  MEETING  OF  EXEOUTiyE  COHKITTEE. 


SpRiNamLD,  Jamuary  8, 1864. 

Capt.  Jas.  N.  Brown,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Springfield  was  the  point  selected  for  holding  the  Fair  of  1854,  the 
citizens  to  furnish  the  grounds  on  which  the  Fair  of  1853  was  held,  and 
to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

The  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  bat 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Capt.  J.  N".  Brown,  by  his  proclamation, 
issued  August  4th,  postponed  it  to  commence  on  the  3d  of  October. 

A  trial  of  harvesting  and  mowing  machines  was  ordered  to  be  held 
at  Bloomington,  under  the  direction  of  Vice-President  McOlun. 

A  trial  of  corn  planters  and  grain  drills  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
Jacksonville,  under  the  direction  of  Vice-President  Ajrenz,  to  com- 
mence on  the  Ist  of  May. 

Three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums at  the  Fair  of  1854. 


FOURTH  MEETING  OF  EXECUnVE  COMMITTEE. 


SPBiNanEU),  Stpttmber  80,  18M. 

Dr.  John  A.  Eennicott  in  the  chair. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Superintendents  of  Departments 
for  Fair  of  1854,  appointed  on  the  grounds: 

Uriel  Milus Marion  county Cattle 

C.  W.  Webstkb Marion  countj Horses 

P.  P.  Enos Sangamon  county Sheep 

J.  C.  Crowder Sangamon  county Swine 

A.B.  McCoNNKLL Sangamon  county Poultry 

H.  Bristol Sangamon  county Needle  Work,  etc... 

H.  Griuslxt Sangamon  county Farm  Products 

B.  F.  Fox Sangamon  county Farming  Implements 

G.  W.  Chattrrtoit Sangamon  county Metal  Ic  Fabrics 

Chirlxs  Kekmioott Cook  county Horticulture 

Francis  Arenz .Superintendent  of  Grounds. . 

T.  G.  Taylor Assiutant  Superintendent . . . 

R.RAnvoRD .' Chief  of  Police 
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A  resolntion  was  passed,  nnanimotisly,  denouncing  political  leaders 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  industrial  classes,  daring 
Fair  week,  to  discnss  subjects  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Bronson  Murray  tendered  his  resignation  as  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  John  A.  Keunicott  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Daring  Fair  week  the  Executive  Committee  held  mass  meetings  of 
the  Society  at  the  State  House,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  interests  of  the 
State.  Those  meetings  were  largely  attended,  the  subjects  presented 
for  discussion  being,  '^  Sectarian  Schools  and  the  Education  of  Farm- 
ers'Sons,"  "  TJnderdraining,"  *' Injurious  Insects,"  "  Fruit  Culture," 
^' Durability  of  Timber,"  and  '^Industrial  Education,  on  the  ptan  as 
presented  by  the  Industrial  League." 


FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
It  being  the  Third  Winter  Meeting. 


Sprinofuld,  Janucary  2,  1866. 

The  President,  Capt.  J.  K.  Brown,  in  the  chair. 

Biennial  reports  of  tlie  different  officers  were  presented. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Capt.  J.  N.  Brown's  term  of  office  being  about  to  expire,  he  pre- 
sented an  address,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society,  showing  that : 

The  gross  Teoeipts  for  1868  were 14,761  20 

u  4*  1864     "     6,844  86 

111,096  06 

The  gross  ezpenditaree  for  1868 IS, 898  49 

"  «  1864 7,086  76 

10,984  86 

BdsDce fill  80 

— Besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Society ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of 
$1,766  30. 

The  meeting,  after  seventy-one  persons  signed  the  Oonstitution  and 
paid  their  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  then  proceeded  to  the  election  «f 
officers  for  the  years  1855  and  1856. 
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Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  declared  duly  elected : 

Br.  Hartkt  G.  Johns Piatt  ooanty President 

John  Gags Waukegan Yice-Presideiit  lot  DtBtriet. 

Lkwis  Ellsworth Naperville 

William  Strawn Ottawa 

Smith  Frt Peoria , 

William  Ross Pittsfield 

Francis  Arenz Arenzville. .   . . 

John  M.  Blackburn Paris 

0.  W.  Wrbstkr Salem 

P.  L.  Ward Equality 

John  A.  Kennioott Cook  county. . . 


2d  District. 
Sd  District. 
4th  District. 
5th  DistricL 
6th  District 
7th  District. 
8th  District* 
9th  District 
. Corresponding  Secretary. .  • 
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SiMKON  Francis. Springfield Recording  Secretuy. 

John  Willl^mb Springfield Treasurer 


SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEOUTIYE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Second  Biennial  Meeting. 


Sprinotikld,  January  ^^  1855. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Johns,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  for  the  third  annual  Fair  were 
appointed,  as  follows  : 

Capt.  J.  N.  Brown Cattla. 

C.  W.  Wkbstkr  and  Smith  Frt Hotms. 

Jamrs  M.  Blackburn Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultxy, 

William  Ross Farming  Implements, 

Francis  Arbnz Products  of  Farm,  Dairy,  Orchard  and  Garden, 

John  Gagb Manufactured  Articles, 

Lewis  Ellsworth  Works  of  Ait. 

Each  Superintendent  of  Department  was  authorized  to  make  out  th< 
Premium  List,  and  to  select  Awarding  Committees  for  their  respectirc 
Classes. 

By-laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  Society,  and  the  manage 
ment  of  Fairs,  were  reported  and  adopted,  and  iive  thousand  doUan 
was  appropriated  for  premiums. 

This  was  a  very  important  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee— 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  adopted  having  the  effect  o 
reducing  the  conducting  of  the  State  Fairs  to  a  system  and  order  no) 
exhibited  in  the  first  two  Fairs. 
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The  Freeidest,  ex-Freeident,  Kecording  Se<9r6tar7  and  Treasurer, 
were  empowered  to  select  the  next  point  for  holding  the  third  annnal 
Fair,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  not  now  provided 
for. 


SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Tbemont  Housfl,  Chicago,  OtUber  6,  1865. 

President  H.  C  Johns  in  the  chair. 

The  third  State  Fair,  held  at  Chicago  in  1 856,  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess in  every  respect — the  entries  being  more  numerous,  and  the  attend- 
ance much  larger  than  at  the  two  first  Fairs.  The  gate  receipts 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $12,735,  which  sum,  considering 
that  the  entrance  fee  was  only  25  cents,  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  an  immense  interest  felt,  by  the  people  in  the  Northern  portions 
of  the  State,  in  the  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, at  this  Fair,  was  its  decided  indorsement  of  the  merits  of  the 
Osage  Orange  for  hedging  purposes — ^recommending  it  to  the  farmers 
of  Llinois  in  a  special  resolution. 

During  the  Fair  Hon.  David  J.  £aker  delivered  one  of  the  best 
addresses,  on  the  History  and  Agriculture  of  Illinois,  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  State. 


EIOHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Fourth  Winter  Meeting. 


SpRiNonxLD,  January  9,  I8fi6. 

President  H.  0.  Johns  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  showed  a  balance,  in  favor  of  the  Society,  of 
$5,204  20. 

Six  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay  premiums  at  the  fourth 
annual  Fair. 
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The  following  SnperinteBdentB  of  Departments  were  appointed : 

William  Stsawk Ist  Department— Cattle , 

C.W.WiBSTui 2d  "        — -Horsea , 


J.  M.  Blackburn 8d  **        — Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry 

J.  N.  Bbown 4th  "        — Agricultural  Implements 


P.  L.  Wabo 6th  *'        —Farm  and  Garden  Products  . . 

L.  Ellswobth ...6th  *'        — Fruits  and  Flowers 


•  •••••• 


J.Oaok 'rth  «*  —Metals  and  Cabinet  Ware,  etc 

Francis  Arenz 8th  '*  — Musical  Instruments,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  •• 

William  Rosa 9th  "  —Textile  Fabrics 

E.  R.  RoK 10th  "  —Natural  Historr 

W.  F.  M.  Abny 11th  "  -Miscellaneous 

UbielMills 12th  "  —Plowing  Match «.. 


NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
Held  for  tbe  purpose  of  locating  the  Fourth  Annual  Fair. 


SpRiNoraxn,  April  8, 1866. 

The  death  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  6th  Congi-essional  district, 
Francis  Arenz,  was  announced,  and  resolutions  passed  relative  to  de- 
ceased. 

The  city  of  Alton  having  made  the  most  satisfactory  proposals  for 
holding  the  fourth  State  Fair,  it  was  located  there,  to  commence  on  the 
80th  September. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Lieut.  M,  F.  Maury,  University 
of  Virginia,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  agriculture — this  being  the  same  system  as  is 
now<;arried  on  with  the  assistance  of  the  telegraph.  The  suggestions 
made  by  Lieut.  Maury  were  heartily  indorsed,  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  appropriate  resolutions. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  TransactioDB 
of  the  Society ;  which  report  is  embodied  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Transactions. 

The  Hedge  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  Committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  under  instructions  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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TENTH  MEETINO  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOSCHITTEE. 


Altok,  October  4, 1856. 

President  Johns  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  procure  a  room  in  Springfield,  in 
which  the  property  of  the  Society  could  be  deposited. 


ELEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  regolv  Winter  Meeting. 


BpBiKoniLD,  Jamuary  6,  1867. 

President  Johns  in  the  chair. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  hold  a  field  trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ex-President  Oapt.  J.  N.  Brown.  The  trial  did  not  take  place ; 
but  scales  of  points,  as  being  in  the  right  direction,  were  established 
for  reapers,  mowers  and  combined  machines — it  being  about  the  first 
scale  of  points  laid  down  as  to  the  principles  which  should  govern 
Committees  in  passing  judgment  on  this  class  of  machines  at  com- 
peting trials. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  for  the  years  1856  and  1856,  shows  that 
there  was  received — 

At  the  Cliicago  Fair,  1866 |12,786  00 

At  the  Alton  Fair,  1866 9,002  96 

Total  amount  receired  from  all  sources,  for  the  year  1866 $14,128  80 

Total  expenditures  for  1866 11,491  11 

fieceipts  over  Expenditures |2,6S7  69 

The  total  amount  receiyed  from  all  sources,  for  the  year  1866,  was $9 ,037  96 

Total  expenditures  for  1866 8,864  78 

Receipts  over  Expenditures : |683  22 

Add  balance  left  from  Chicago  Fair 2,687  69 

Balaoceon  hand $8,820  91 

The  Constitution  was  amended,  so  that  officers  should  be  elected 
laita  voocy  instead  of  by  balloL 
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Three  hnndred  and  thirty-nine  persons  having  signed  the  Constitn- 
tion,  and  paid  in  their  annnal  fee  of  one  dollar,  the  Society  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  years  1857  and  1858,  with  the 
following  result: 

Ctrits  W.  Webstrb Marion  county President 

Horace  Capbon McHenry  county Vice-President,  Ist  District 
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Liwis  Ellsworth DuPage  county 

J.  E.  McClun. McLean  county. 

J.  H.  Stiff Fulton  county 

J.  W.  Singleton Adams  county 

Ajtdbew  B.  McCk)NNBLL Sangamon  county 

William  Kile Edgar  county 

S.  A.  Buckmaster Madison  county 

Hawkins  S.  Ozbcrv Peny  county 

Simeon  Francis ■ Springfield Corresponding  Secretary 

Philip  Warren Springfield Recording  Secretary. . . 

John  WiLUAMS Springfield Treasurer 
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2d  District 
8d  District 
4th  District 
5th  District 
6th  District 
7th  District 
8th  District 
9th  District 


TWELFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BXEGUTiyE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Third 


SpRnfOiOLD,  January  9, 1S67. 

President  0.  W.  "Webster  in  the  chair. 

KesolutioDS  complimentary  to  President  Johns,  Dr.  Kennicott,  and 
the  retiring  Vice-Presidents,  were  passed. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  premiums 
to  be  distributed  at  the  fifth  annual  Fair. 

Kesolutions  were  adopted  prescribing  the  exact  conditions  to  be 
complied  with  by  points  at  which  the  Fair  would  be  held. 

A  memorial  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Illinois 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature ;  and  a 
book,  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  Society,  was  ordered. 
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THIRTESNTH  WBXJWQ  OF  THE  fXBCUTIVE  GOMHITTSE. 


SpBnrerncLD,  March  4, 1867. 

President  0.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  fifth  annual  State  Fair  was  located  at  Peoria — to  commence  on 
the  2l8tof  September — to  continue  five  days. 

A  resolution  that  there  be  four  distinct  classes  of  thoroughbred  cat- 
de,  viz :  Durhams,  Devons,  Ajrshires,  and  Herefords,  was  passed. 

A  General  Committee  of  one  from  eadi  county  in  the  State,  was 
appointed. 

A  trial  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  and  headers  was  ordered, 
to  be  held  at  Salem,  Marion  county,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  following  Superintendents  of  Departments,  for  the  Fair  of  1857, 
were  appointed  : 

ECiPsoir Class  A— Cattle 

&  A.  BccKMAsaa. Class  B — Horses 

IB. McComnELL Class  C— Bheep 

i.&McCoHHXLL OlusD— €wine 

L  B.McCcnnrKLL Class  £— Poultry 

J.  E.  McOlur Class  F — Agricultural  Implements 

H.S.  OzBUBK Class  G — ^Farm  Products 

L  EuswoBTH -.  .Class  H — Fruits  and  Flowers ... 

WmuM  Kill. Class  I — Mechanical 

J-  W.  SnoLnoir Class  K-*Hasic  and  Paintings. 

i.H.STipp Class  L— Textile  Fabrics 

8^  T.  MclLuBTBBS Class  M— Natural  History. .*.... 

JnsP.  RsTHOLDS Class  N — Miscellaneous 

CsBLMbxs Class  0— Plowing  Match 

fw • . .  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

A  Committee  on  Farms  was  appointed,  and  books,  suitable  for  the 
payment  of  premiums  at  the  next  annual  Fair,  were  ordered  to  be 
^Tvrchased. 


FOURTBBNTH  MSBTEKO  OF  THE  EXEOUnVE  COMMITTEE, 

Held  dvilBc  Fifth  Annaal  State  Fair. 


PsoRLi,  Siptember  20,  1S07. 

President  C.  W,  Webster  in  the  chair. 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 

<v  Board  of  Affriculture, 
Vol.  m— 66 
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Also,  a  resolution  for  the  presentation  of  a  silver  pitcher,  worth 
fifty  dollars,  to  the  Peoria  County  Agricultural  Society,  on  which 
was  inscribed : 

Preaented  to  the  Peoria  County  Agricultond  Society,  by  the  EzecutiTe  Committee  of  the 

niinoie  State  Agriooltoral  Society,  aa  a  testimonial  for  the  beautiful  manner 

in  which  they  fitted  up  the  Fair  Grounde,  for  the  Fifth  Annual  Fair. 

Smith  Fry,  Chauncey  Wood  and  W.  Comington,  Esqr's.,  were  each 
presented  with  a  silver  goblet  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  for  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Peoria  Fair. 


A  mass  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Conrt  House,  Peoria,  during  the  week  of  the  Fair,  September  34^  1857. 

President  Webster  in  the  chair. 

A  preamble  and  resolutions  were  presented,  and  passed  unanimously, 
asking  Congress  to  grant  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  500,000  acres  of 
land,  for  the  endowment  of  educational  institutions. 


FIFTSSNTH  MEETINO  OF  THE  SXECUTITE  OOMMITTBS, 
Being  the  Sirth  ABAoal  Winter  MeetlBg. 


Spbivotibld,  JanMtary  6,  ISM. 

President  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  reported. 

The  Insane  Hospital  farm  at  Jacksonville,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  first  premium,  was  ruled  out,  it  being  regarded  as  property  be- 
longing to  the  State,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
private  property. 

Hon.  H.  0.  Johns  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  Yice-Presidenti 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  to  assemble  at  Washington 
City. 

Diplomas  were  dispensed  with  as  premiums  at  future  Fairs,  and, 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  Medals  substituted. 

A  premium  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  steam 
engine,  suitable  for  plowing  and  other  work. 
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fiiSLTllNTU  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEGUTlVJfi  OOMMITTEE, 
Beld  for  tb0  parpoM  of  locating  111*  Sixth  Anniuil  Vair. 


SPRiNoniLD,  March  9,  1858. 

President  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  sixth  annual  State  Fair  was  located  at  Centralia,  Marion  county. 
The  following  persons  were  appointed  Superintendents  of  Classes, 
St  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Oentralia : 

EGAPKor GlMs  A— Cattle 

8.  A.  BvoDUBTOL Class  B — Horses 

A.  B.  McCoNirKLL Class  C~8heep 

i.  B.  McCoNHSLL Class  D — Swine 

.  A.  B.  M oOomiiLL. Class  E—Pooltiy 

J.  £.  McCLim Class  F— Agricultural  Implements 

H.  B.  OzBinui  Class  G — Farm  and  Oarden  Products 

L.  SuswoBTH. Class  H— Fruit  and  Flowers 

WouixEiLB Class  I— Machinery 

J.  G.  YAUBHjJt Class  K— Music  and  Paintings 

A  McDoHALD Class  L— Textile  Fabrics 

&T.  McMabtibs Glass  M— -Natural  HistOTj 

UiuL  Mills Class  N— Plowiug  Match. 


SIVINTEENTH  (CALLED)  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECtJTiyE  COMMITTEE. 


CumuiiA,  Julp  21,  1868. 

President  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

Bmthud,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  postpone  the  time  of  holding  the  State  Fair,  commencing 
«■  the  18th  of  S^sptember. 


EIGHTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUnVE  COMMITTEE. 


Fur  Gbouhds,  Cxntraua,  Hqiiember  18,  1868. 

President  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  awarding  of  premiums  in  the  Miscellaneous  Department  was 
deferred  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  January. 
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Fawkes'  Steam  Plow  was  exhibited  at  this  Fair,  and  although  not  a 
complete  success,  the  Executive  Committee,  in  consideration  of  its 
merits,  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  inventor,  J.  W.  Fawkes. 


NINETBENTfl  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

» 

It  being  the  Slztli  Annaal  Winter  KeeUBg. 


SpRiNGnsLD,  January  4,  IS^O. 

President  0.  "W.  Webster  in  the  chwr. 

S.  Francis  was  allowed  eight  hundred  dollars,  in  consideration  of 
services  as  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  year  1S58. 

The  President  was  presented  with  a  silver  pitcher  of  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars. 

Cash  receipts  at  the  Peoria  Fair,  1867 $12,  SSS  91 

Cash  receipts  at  the  Centralia  Fair,  1858 6,874  75 

Bremiums  paid  at  the  Peoria  Fair,  1867 $8 ,  104  64 

Premiums  paid  at  the  Centralia  Fair,  1868 6,806  20 

Total  receipts,  1867.., $16,877  91 

Total  receipts,  1868 9,884  75 

•M,08S  5T 

Total  expenses,  1867 $14,647  89 

Total  expenses,  1868 18,282  69 

27,880  06 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1869 $1  »208  49 


TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Fourth  fitenaial  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


SpRiNarnLD,  January  6,  1868. 

President  0.  "W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  Constitution,  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  officers  for  the  years 
1859  and  1860;  which  resulted  as  follows: 
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Ijwb  Ellbwomth. Dtt^i^  county  . . 

C.  B  Dimo Jo  DavieM  ooantj 

WnxuM  H.  Yah  Epps.  . .  •  ^ Lee  oonnty 

Jobs  Gabrabb. YemiHon  ooun^. 

A-DviLAF.. Peoria  coontj*... 

J.  W.  SuroLKTON Adams  ceantj. , « . 

S.  DuKLAP Morgan  county ... 

WiuiAii  Kile. Edgar  county  • . .  • . 

S.  B.  Okajidlir 8t  Glair  county. . 

E &  OzBXJBK, •• . Perry eounty. 

John  Cook Springfield 


...^Pkeaideiii 

....  Yice-Preeident  1  si  District. . 
....  **  ''  2dDiBtriet«. 
....  '*  *'  SdDistrict.. 
....  **  *'  4ih  District. 
....  **  **  «th  District. 
...  **  •*  6th  District. 
....  »•  **  7th  District. 
....  <*  '*  8th  District. 
....  **  **  9th  District. 
Recording  Secretary, 


SuiEON  F&AirciB Springfield  , Corresponding  Secretary  . . . 

John  W.  Burn Springfield Treasurer 

The  seventh  section  of  the  Constitution  was  amended,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  all  the  members  preseut,  so  as  to  read : 

The  election  of  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  biennially,  on  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the 
Soeitty,  at  the  door  of  the  office  of  the  Recording  Seoretaiy,  at  tiro  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Fair,  by  delegates  of  the  legally  organized  County  Societies  (Agricultural)  of 
this  State.  Each  one  of  said  Societies  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  no  more.  The 
PTMidents  of  said  County  Societies  shall  be,  ez  officio^  one  of  said  delegates.  The  said  officers 
elect  of  the  said  Agricultural  Society  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respectiye  offices  on 
the  second  Monday  in  January  following  their  election.  All  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  offices  of  said  Society  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executiye  Board. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  reYise  the  present  Oonstitntion  and 
report  at  the  next  biennial  meeting. 


TWENTT-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECX7TIYE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  HVmrth  Biemi*sl  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


Spunofikld,  Jamuny  0,  1869. 

President  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  Superintendents  of  Depart- 
ments at  the  Fair  of  1859  : 

Suthim  Dunulp Class  A — Cattle 

C.  W.  WiBSRR • .Class  B — Horses 

A.  Donjip    ....Class  0 — Sheep 

ADovLAP • Class  D — Swine 

A  DcuLAp Class  E— Poultry 

WiLLux  KiLK Class  F — Mechanical 

H.  8.  OzBUKH *  .Class  G— Farm  Products 

J.  W.  SnoLiToii Class  H«— Hortioultvre 

C.  B.  Disio , Class  I— Fine  ArU 
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WiLLUM  H.  YakSfpb 01aB8E--Textil6FabrioB 

S.  B.  Chakdlbb Glass  L^Natar&l  Histoiy 

J.  Gabrakd Glass  M — Plowing  Match 

John  P.  Retnoldb. General  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Two  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  salary  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  for  the  years  1859  and  1860. 

The  seventh  annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  located  at  Freeport. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  appropriation  bill  for  publishing  8,000 
copies  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 


TWBinT43ECOND  MEETING  OP  THE  EXEGUTHTE  GOMMTTTEE. 


SpBiifGriiLD,  FAruary  24,  1S69. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  as  first  and  second  premiums 
on  Steam  Plows. 

Tiie  Freeport  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 


TWENTY -THIBD  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


pRSEFORT,  Sqatembtr  6,  1869. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

Fawkes'  eteam  plow,  "Lancaster,"  was  rxhibited  during  ,tbe  FaT, 
and  tested  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  of  scientific  macliin- 
ists,  who,  after  givinjz:  it  a  fair  examination,  were  compelled  to  report 
that  it  had  not  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  regarded  a  snccess ; 
bnt,  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  and  expense  in  attending  the  exhi- 
bition, a  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  one  year  wf s  made  to  Mr. 
Fa^'kes. 

The  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  also  offered  an  additional  premium  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  steam  engine  for  plowing  and  other 
farm  work — the  trials  to  be  made  at  three  different  points  along  the 
line  of  the  road,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  a  Committee  of  three  scientific  mechanics. 
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TWKNTr-FOURTH  ME£TIK6  OF  THE  EXEOUnYE  GOlUirrTEE. 


President  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  appears  to  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
addiiional  action  regarding  the  steam  plow — ^additional  trials  having 
been  made  at  Chicago  before  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. After  giving  the  machine  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  it  was  found  to 
be  too  heavy,  thirteen  tons  being  the  actual  weight.  At  Freeport,  on 
wet  ground,  it  lost  its  iraction  power,  the  wheels  slipping;  it  also  slid 
on  sideling  ground*.  The  plow  broke  in  several  instances,  and  finally 
the  steam  gave  out,  the  power  being  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  the 
machine  and  the  amount  of  work  required  of  it;  but^the  Board  voted 
an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  enable  Mr.  Fawkes  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
It  Mae  th*  Blglith  Anniua  inntcf  MMting. 


SPBurGFiXLD,  Jamtary  4,  1S60, 

President  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

John  P.  Reynolds  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Simeon  Francis,  Esq.,  from  the 
State. 

Mr.  Webster  ofiTered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Rmol^ed^  bj  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  lUinoiB  Stale  Agricttltand  Society  pay  Ita 
pnmiami  in  cash,  plate,  medals,  agricultural  implements,  periodicals,  or  anything  the  Society 
is  expected  to  furnish,  at  the  option  of  the  successful  exhibiter:  except,  where  books  and  peri- 
odicals are  indicated  in  the  premium  list,  nothing  else  shall  be  paid. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  marks  an  important  change  in  the 
payment  of  the  premiums  at  fairs.  Hitherto  the  premiums  were  all 
paid  in  pieces  of  plate,  giving  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  exhibit- 
ers,  some  of  them  having  accumulated  several  thousand  dollars'  worth. 
At  all  subsequent  Fairs  the  premiums  have  been  paid  mostly  in  cash. 
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TWENTY-dlXm  UMWaSQ  OF  THS  XXSOUHV£  GOMMITf  BE. 


Beobitabt's  Omci,  SPKoroFiiLD,  FAntary  21 ,  I860. 

President  Lewis  £Q&wor&  in  the  chair. 

A  fall  report  on  the  Fawkes*  Steam  Row,  "  Lancaster,"  was  made 
by  the  President ;  the  trial  at  Chicago  having  been  held  under  the  sn- 
pervision  of  the  Executive  Oommittee. 

Secretary  Reynolds  reported  that  he  had  rented  and  fhmished  a  room 
for  the  ase  of  the  Society. 

Jacksonville  was  selected  as  the  point  for  holding  the  eighth  annual 
Fair. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments,  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1860, 
were — 

Stkpren  Dukl^p Glass  A — Cattle 

H.  C.  Johns Class  B — Hones 

A.  DuNLAP ,...Claas  O-^hieep 

A.  DuNLAP Glass  D — Swioe 

A.  DcNLAP ' ...GassE — Poultiy 

Wm.  EiLi «...,.. Glass  F— Mechanical 

H.  S.  OzBUBN Glass  G^-Fann  Products 

Savubl  Edwuuis, and H.  S.  Otixmak Glass  H — Hortloaltura ...., 

0.  B.  Dknio Glass  I— Fine  Arts 

Wm.  H.  YakEpps « ^ Glass  K-^Testile  Fabrics. 

S.  B.  Ghandlsr Glass  L— Natural  History 

J.  Oabrabd Glass  H — Plowing  Match 

S.  H.  Elliott  was  elected  General  Superintendent  of  the  grounds. 

Dyas  T.  Parker  was  elected  MarshaL 

One  thousand  dollars  was  offered  as  a  premium  for  the  best  steam 
power—to  be  applied  in  plowing,  and  other  farm  work. 
|_The  time  fixed  for  holding  the  next  Fair  was  Sept  10th  to  14th. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOIOUTTSE, 

f 

This  was  a  Special  Msetlog,  called  by  President  EUswortli,  for  the  imipoM  of  taking  meaaaree  to 

the  atock-growin  of  the  State  against  the  rayagM  of  pUwrthpnt/wrnvKlA, 


NieoLL'8  HoTVL,  Blookutovon,  Jwm  X  IMO. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

Resolutions,  approving  of  Gov.  Wood's  proclamation  relative    to 
plewro-pneumonia^  and  the  appointment  of  James  N,  Brown  as  Spedal 
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Commissioner,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  correspond  with  Jno.  P.  Eeynolds,  Secretary,  from  time 
to  time  as  to  its  ravages  and  general  character,  were  adopted. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE   COMMrTTEE. 


DtTNLAP  H0U8I,  Jaoksontilli,  AltfftUt  16,  1860. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  United  States  Zouave  Cadets,  of 
Chicago,  and  to  the  Springfield  Zouave  Grays,  to  attend  the  Fair  at 
Jacksonville. 

The  final  arrangements  for  holding  the  Fair  were  completed  with 
the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society. 


TWENTY-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Eighth  Amnutl  Fair  of  the  Society. 


DuNLAP  HoDBE,  Jaoksonvillk,  Sept.  10,  1860. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

Fawkes'  steam  plow  was  reported  by  the  Committee  as  not  being 
adapted  to  farm  purposes. 
Capt.  J.  N.  Brown  presented  a  report  on  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  delegates  present 
from  the  County  Societies  proceeded  to  the  biennial  election  of  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  years  1861  and  1862,  when  the  following  persons 
were  elected : 


Wm.  H.  Vaw  Epps Dixon President 

C.  B.  Dknio Galena. Vice-President  Ist  District. . . 

A.  J.  Mattson Prophetstown 

IL  H.  HoLDiR Bloomington 

R.  H.  Wbitino ^. Oalesburg 

J-  W.  SiHQLXTON Quincj 

A.  B  HcCoicNVLL ' Springfield 

Wm.  Kilx Paris 

W.Sk  Wait GreenyiUe 

fl>  a  OiBciii Pinckneyville ...... 

VoL  in— 67 
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2d  District... 
8d  District. . . 
4(h  District  . . 
6th  Dbtrict  . . 
6th  District  .. 
7th  District  . . 
8th  District  . . 
9lh  District  . . 
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Jno.  W.  Bunn Springfield TreMurer ••« 

John  Cook Springfield Beoording  Seoretirj.  ... 

John  P.  Rstmolds Springfield Corresponding  Secretaiy. 

BOXRD  OF   COUNSKLORS: 

Jas.  X.  Brown Berlin 

H.  C.  Johns Decator 

C.  W.  Webster Salem 


Soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Denio,  he  removed  to  California,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Rosenstiel  was  invited  to  take  his  place,  which  he 
accepted. 

The  Constitution  was  revised  and  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
county  delegates,  Sept.  12, 1860. 


THIRTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOIOCITEEE. 


SpRiNoniLD,  January  9,  1861. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

The  pleuropneumonia  question  was  disposed  of  by  resolutions. 

The  financial  results  of  the  years  1859  and  1860  were  as  follows : 

Receipts  at  Fieeport  Fair,  1869 $li,05S  tt 

Receipts  at  Jacksonyille  Fair,  1860 11,741  » 

Premiums  paid  at  Freeport  Fair,  1869 $6,967  46 

Premiums  paid  at  Jacksonville,  1860 8,066  00 

Total  amount  received  from  aU  sources,  1869 $16,814  69 

Total  amount  paid,  1859 14,286  77 

Balance  on  hand $2,628  92 

Total  amount  received  from  aU  sources,  1860 $17,S4S  97 

Total  amount  paid  out,  1860 18,019  61 

Balance $670  66 


THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOMMITTEJE, 

It  being  the  Fifth  Biennial  Meeting. 

Sprinoksld,  JanMOty  1^  1661. 

President  Wm.  H.  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 
Code  of  by-laws  framed  and  adopted. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  1861| 
to  commence  on  the  9th  day  of  September. 
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A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  tbe  Legislature  to  appropri- 
ate one  hundred  dollars  for  each  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Tbe  Superintendents  of  Departments  appointed  for  the  ^NTinth  An- 
nual Fair,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  were : 

R.  H.  Wmniro Glass  A 

J.  W.  Sdvolxton Glass  B 

A.  B.  McGoNifiLL Glass  G,  D  and  E. 

Wm.  Kilb Glass  F 

H.  8.  OzBUBS Glass  G 

Wm.  8.  Wait  and  John  A.  Kxnnioott Glass  H 

C.  B.  Duno Glass  I 

A.  J.  HAnsoN Glass  E 

R.  H.  Holder Glass  L 

&  H.  EixiOTT Glass  Si 

Wm.  Butlih,  Lee  coantf « General  Sup*t. . .  • 


THLRTT-8SG0ND  MEETING  OF  THE  EXBGUTIVE  GOMMITTEE, 

It  letng  a  caUed  Meeting. 

Trbmont  Houbk,  Ghicaoo,  Jum  4,  1801. 

President  W.  H.  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  ohject  of  this  called  meeting  was  to  make  final  arrangements  as 
to  the  Fair  to  he  held  in  Chicago,  in  September. 

Resolutions  on  the  decease  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  were  passed, 
asking  that  his  remains  be  deposited  at  Springfield.  Said  resolutions 
were  signed  by  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Wm.  H.  Vak  Epps Pl^sident  minois  State  Agricultural  Society. 

LiwiB  EU.8WQETH ex-President  **        *'  **  " 

JambK.Biown "  "        "  " 

BLO.JOHNS "  "        "  "  ** 

CW.WlBSTIB "  ••  " 

John  A.  KiNNiooTT **  **        "    Horticultural     " 

G.  B.  Dnrio « Vice-President  1st  District. 

AJ.Maitsow **  2d    District. 

HHHoLDn *'  8d    District. 

R.  H.  WHiTUia '  *  4  th  D  i  8 tri  c t . 

J.W.  SoMLiTOir "  5th  District. 

A  B.  MoCoirifiLL "  6th  District. 

Wm.  Kiu "  7th  District. 

Wm.  8.  Wait "  8th  District. 

H.  8.  OzBCBif "  9th  District. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Douglas  and  present 
the  resolutions. 
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THIRTTTHIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


Fair  Grounds,  Chicago,  SepUmber^^  1S61. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  this  Fair  was  a  fiDaociAl 
faihire,  compelling  the  Executive  Committee  to  pass  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  and  required  to 
make  out  aad  deliver,  on  application,  to  those  entitled  to  them,  checks  for  fifty  per  cent  on 
the  premiums  awarded,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Awarding  Committees. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

It  being  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting. 


SpsureriKLD,  Jmtuary  7,  1862. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  witness  and  report  upon  a  trial  of 
Fowler's  Steam  Plowing  Machine,  which  was  expected  in  Illinois  the 
following  spring. 

As  at  Chicago,  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent,  was  made  on  all  premiums 
awarded  at  this  meeting — excepting  premiums  awarded  on  Essajs, 
which  were  paid  in  fulL 

The  publication,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  of  a  Monthly 
Journal,  to  bo  called  the  '^  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society,"  was  ordered. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


SpRoronsLD,  Febntarf  25»  I86S. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Chas.  H.  Eosenstiel  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  first  dis- 
trict: C.  B.  Denio,  Vice-President  for  that  district,  having  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
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Peoria  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  Fair 
of  1862. 

A  trial  of  Beapers,  Mowers,  Headers  and  Grain  Binders,  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Dixon. 

The  Saperintendents  of  Departments  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1862, 
were — 


Mr.  Wmmro Superintondent  Cl«88  A. 


Mr.  SiMGLITON 

Mb.  McConhkll 

Messrs  Kas  and  Rosbnsthl. 

Mr.  Ozbubk , 

Messrs.  Waitb  and  Galfbha. 

Mb.  Holdkr 

Mb.  Mattboh 

Mb.  Phklps 

Mb.  Capson 


Class  B 

Classes  G,D  and  £. 

CUssF 

ClassG 

Glass  H 

Classes  I  andL... 

Class  K 

Class  M 

ofGroands 


A  trial  of  Reapers  was  held  at  Dixon  on  the  21  st  day  of  July,  1863. 
President  Van  Epps  occupied  the  chair  dnring  [the  progress  of  the 
trial. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BXEOXJTIVB  COMMITTBE. 


PSOHIA,  Avgtttt  19,  1S62. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

In  consequence  of  the  Fair  Gronnds  at  Peoria  being  in  possession 
of  the  military  authorities,  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  attempt 
holding  the  contemplated  Fair  of  1863. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BXECUTIVB  COMMrFTEE. 


[This,  under  the  Constitution,  should  have  been  the  meeting  at  which 
the  ofScers  elected  on  the  grounds  at  the  last  Fair  should  have  taken 
their  seats ;  but  in  consequence  of  not  holding  a  Fair,  there  was  no 
election,  and  the  President,  Vice-President  and  officers,  whose  term  of 
office  expired  in  January,  1862,  held  over  until  the  year  1864.] 
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SnuNonxLD,  JontMary  6,  IMS. 

Ex-President  Oapt.  Jas.  N.  Brown  in  the  chair. 

President  Van  Epps  absent  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  visiting 
his  son,  who  was  confined  bj  sickness. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  officers  holding  over,  for  the  years 
1863  and  1864:,  were— 

Wm.  H.  Van  Epps .Dixon PresideDt 

Lswis  Ellsworth Kaperville Ex-President 

C.  H.  RosxNSTiEL. . . Freeport Vice-President  1st  District 

A.  J.  Mattson Prophetstown 

R.  H.  HoLDKR Bloomington 

R.  H.  WniTiNa Galesburg 

J.  W.  SiNOLXTON Quincy 

A.  B.  McCoNNXLL Springfield 

Wm.  Kili Paris 

W.  S.  Wait Greenville 


{ i 
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2d  District . . 
3d  District . . 
4th  District. 
6th  District. 
6th  District. 
Yth  District. 
8th  District. 
9th  District . 


H.  S.  OzBURN Pinckneyville 

JohnW.  Bttnn Springfield Treasurer 

John  Cook Springfield Recording  Secretary 

John  P.  Rxtnolds Springfield Corresponding  Secretary 

The  report  on  the  trial  of  Beapers  at  Dixon  was  presented  and  ac- 
cepted. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Held  for  the  pnrposo  of  locating  the  Fair  of  186B,  and  making  the  neceeaary  arranicemeBti  Ibr 

holding  the  lame. 


SpRiNGnsLD,  Fibnuary  17,  1808. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  day  fixed  for  holding  the  Fair  of  1863  was  the  28th  September, 
to  continue  one  week. 
The  Superintendents  of  Departments  appointed  were — 

R.  H.  WHTmra Superintendent  Class  A. 

Jab.  W.  Singlston 

A.  B.  MoCONNXLL • 

Wm.  Kile 

H.  S.  Ozburn 

WnxuM  S.  Wait  and  C.  H.  Robsnbtikl 

R.  H.  HOLDKR 

A.  J.  Mattson 

C.  W.  Wkbster 

The  annual  Fairs  of  1863  and  1864  were  located  at  Decatur. 
A  field  trial  of  implements  was  provided  for,  commencing  on  the 
21  st  of  September,  to  be  held  near  Decatur. 


intendent  Class  A . . 

*»             Class  B 

' '             Classes  C, 
**             Class  F.. 
*  *             Class  G  . , 
<*             Class  H.. 

D  and  E 

<*             Classes  la 
Class  E.. 

Class  M.. 

nd  L 
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THIRTY-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOHKITTEE. 


DxOATUB,  SquUmber  28,   186t. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

0.  J.  Eey nolds,  of  Dixon,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Class  A, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Whiting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trial  of  Implements,  held  du- 
ring the  past  week,  reported.  ^ 


FOBTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Twelfth  Anniua  Winter  Meeting. 


[In  consequence  of  a  severe  snow  storm,  there  was  no  quorum  pre- 
sent on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Constitution.] 

SFROraiTKLD,  Jamuary  8,  I8d4« 

President  Yan  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  proceeded  to  business  without  a  full  at- 
tendance of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

The  annual  Fair  at  Decatur,  for  1864,  was  fixed  to  commence  Sep- 
tember 12th. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  urge  upon  county 
societies  the  importance  of  sending  three  delegates  to  represent  them 
in  the  convention  which  would  be  held  during  Fair  week,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  years  1865  and  1866. 


FORTY-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Held  ft>r  the  pnrpoie  of  flnlBfatng  ap  Bntlnees,  end  making  tlM  neeesnrj  ■nangementg  for 

the  Fair  of  1864. 


SpBXNoniLD,  March  1,  18d4. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  which  met  in  January,  and  proceeded 
to  urgent  business  without  a  quorum,  was  approved. 

The  admission  gate  fee,  to  be  charged  at  Decatur,  1864,  was  made 
thirty  cents. 
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The  Illinois  Sanitary  OommiBBion,  through  their  Secretary,  Col.  John 
B,  Woods,  made  application  to  be  admitted  to  the  Fair  Grounds  of 
1 864,  and  to  exhibit  and  sell  such  articles  as  might  be  donated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society. 

Permission,  as  asked  for,  was  granted,  and  in  addition  the  ladies  of 
the  Commission  rented  the  dining  hall,  and  furnished  meals  to  the 
public  during  the  Fair — almost  all  the  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables 
and  groceries  having  been  donated — ^the  lady  volunteers  acting  as 
waiters  and  assistants  in  all  the  departments  of  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room. 


FORTT-SEOOND  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOMMrTTEE. 


Dbcatur,  Jyly  27,  lS6i. 

Executive  Board  met  to  examine  grounds,  and  to  give  further  in- 
structions as  to  the  preparation  of  halls,  fixtures,  etc. 


FORTY-THIBD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEQUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


DiCATDB,  Sq^tetnber  18,  1864. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Convention  met,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  officers,  for  the  years  1865 
and  18d6. 

President  Yan  Epps  acted  as  Chairman. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  election,  twenty-nine  countieB 
being  represented.  Some  of  the  agricultural  societies,  not  county  or- 
ganizations, were  accepted  by  the  Convention,  making  a  total  vote,  on 
ballot,  of  183.    The  result  was  as  follows : 

A.  B.  MoCoNNKLL Springfield,  Sangamon  county  . .  •  .President 

JoHjr  WsNTWORTH Gjiicago,  Cook  county Vioe-President  State  at  large.  • 

Gboboi  W.  Gaok Chicago,  Cook  county 

R.  P.  Lamb Bockford,  Winnebago  county 

0ba8.  H.  RoBiMBTiiL Freeport,  Stephenson  county 

Graham  Lib Hamlet,  Mercer  county 

Wml  a.  Pbmioll. GranviUe,  Putnam  county 


« *  let  District 

'*  2d  District 

''  Sd  District 

*■ '  4th  District 

' '  »th  District 
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O.B.6AC0IBA Lisbon,  Kendall  ooaniBy ViM-PtaidMik  6Ui  District .  • 

J.  H.P10KBXIX Harristown,  Haoon  county **        **        7th  District.. 

aW.MiHmt Mackinaw,  Tasewell  county  ..•••.     *<     •  '*        SthDistrict.. 

JoHxLAflBURT Griggsville^  Pike  county  ...  ••.•     '*         **        9tbDistrict.. 

D.  D.  Shukwat Taylorville,  Christian  county **         *  *        li>th  District. . 

A.  J.  Pkabct. Centralia,  Marion  county  .....•••     '  *         '  *        1  Ith  District.  • 

S.  B.  Chakdleb Belleville,  St.  Glair  county '<         <*        12th  District. . 

fl.  S.0ZB17RN Pinckneyvllle,  Perry  county «'         <*        18th District.. 

Jobs  W.  Bunr Springfield Treasurer 

Jobs  P.  Bktvolds Springfield Cor.  and  Beo.  Secretary 


FOBTT-FOUBTfl  MEETINQ  OF  THS  EXXCUnYE  GOMMrTTEE. 

SnuvGrnu),  Jtmwmry  8, 185fi. 

President  Yan  Epps  in  tlie  chair. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  elected  for 
the  jears  1861  and  1862,  and  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  con- 
vention to  elect  officers  for  1868  and  1864,  held  over  for  those  two 
jears.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  new  apportionment  of  the  State. 
Under  the  census  made  in  1860,  the  State  was  divided  into  thirteen 
congressional  districts,  and  a  Vice-President  for  the  State  at  large  and 
thirteen  Vice-Presidents,  with  the  President  and  one  ex-President, 
make  up  the  fall  Executive'Committee,  or  sixteen  persons,  in  place  of 
eleven,  as  in  the  Board  up  to  January  7,  lfe65,  when  the  Board,  as  then 
constituted,  took  their  seats.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  all  the  ex- 
Presidents  excepting  the  last  retiring  one  were  formed  into  a  Board 
of  Counselors,  and  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  continued  to  act  until  this  appendage  to  the  Executive 
Committee  was  abolished. 

BeceipCs  ai  Chicago  Fair,  1861 , $9,976  60 

•«  Reaper  Trial,  1862 8,000  00 

^         Decatur  Fur,  1868 9,64100 

**  **  1864 18,868  26 


Total  receipts  at  Fain  and  implement  trial $40,986  76 

Paid  premiums  at  Chicago,  1861 $a,486  60 

**  Decatur,  1868 4,862  00 

**  Decatur,  1864 8,146  68 

Fl^d  other  premiums^  Winter  meeting 690  60 

•*  «•  ««  800  00 

Total  premiams  paid,  1861, '62/68  and  *64 $17,884  68 

Vol.  m— 68  — =« 
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Total  reotfipfti  ftom  all  flovroei»  1861 «>..$t4,i 

•«  "  IU% »,11T7I 

"  "  186a :..  W,M1W 

w  ««  1864 •, 11,40171 


$66,695  70 

Total  expenditures,  1861 $14,266  49 

**  1862 6,686  80 

*<  1868 18,218  69 

•«  1864 18,120  74 

61,281  es 


Gash  balance  In  hands  of  Treaaorer,  January  1,  1864 $6,814  08 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Execative  Committee,  and  the 
officers,  for  the  years  1865  and  1866: 

A,  B.  M  oOoinf ILL  , Springfield FreeidenI 

W.  H.  VanEpps Dixon ex-President 

JoBK  Wkmtwobth Chicago. Yice-Pres.  for  State  at  lirge. 

Oio.  W.  Gaok Chicago Yioe-President  Ist  District. 

B.P.  LuiB : Bockford *«  2d  District. 

O.  H.  BosxABTiu • Preeport «*  8d  District. 

ObahamLsx Hamlet **  4thDistrict. 

Wx  A  Pknnill Granville <<  6thDistrict. 

0.  B.  Galcbha Lisbon ^  6thDifl«rlet. 

J.  H.P1CKSILL Harrfstown «*  YthDlstri«t. 

O.W.MiNiBR Mackinaw ««  8lbDistri«t. 

John  Lasburt GriggS¥ille **  9thDis&ict. 

D.  D.  Shdhwat Tajlorville "  lOthDistrict. 

«A.  J.  PiABcr Centralia <"  llUiDistrict. 

B.  B.  Chandler Belleville <*  12thDistriet. 

E.S.  OzBURN PinokneyrUle "  l$thDistaiet. 


John  W.  Bunn Springfield Tressurer 

John  P.  Brtnolds Springfield  , Secretaiy < 

M.  C.  GoLTRA .Jacksonville «.. Gen.  Supt  of  Grounds  .< 

Board  of  GouNsaLoas: 

Liwis  Ellsworth •••.Kaperville.  •••• 

James  N.  Brown • Berlin , 

H.  C.  Johns Decatur 

C.  W.  WiBSTUi Salem • 


*  A.  J.  PBABOifdaoessed  in  1867,  tat  so  near  the  ezpiratloa  of  his  tcna  of  ofllce  that  no  penoo  wis 
appointed  to  mi  the  vaeaaaj  in  the  UthDlstrlot 
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fORT7-nrrH  msetxv^  of  the  exsgutivb  oommittes, 

U  bailiff  tlM  STiath  BAmnlal  Ifoetliiff  aiA  tlia  fliit  heldbj  oOmis  «toeted  on  IIm  F»tr  Grjuidi  bj 

DctogttM  fron  the  Coniity  SodttlM. 


SpBoromLD,  Jamuary  9, 1865. 

President  William  H.  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  new  Board  took  their  seats. 

A«  B.  McConnell,  President  elect,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  Fair  for  1866  was  fixed  to  commence  September  4th,  to 
continue  for  six  days. 

The  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Ring  was  created. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments,  for  the  annual  Fair  of  1866, 
were  as  follows : 

&  B.  Ckandlsr Glafls  A— Gftttle 

6.  W.  OAOiandR.  P.Lun Claas  B— Hones 

GiULUf  LxK Glass  C — Sheep 

Jomr  LiaBUBT Class  D — ^Hogs 

JoBDi  Lasbubt • Glass  E — Pou \\rj ..••• 

G.  H.  BoaurariBL Class  F—Mechanio  Arts 

H.  &  OsBUBH • • Class  O— Farm  Products 

6.  W.  MufiBB  and  0.  B.  Galvbha Class  H— Horticultare 

W.  A.  Pbvbbu. Class  I  and  L — ^Natural  Hisloiy  and  Fine  Arte. 

n.  D.  SmmrAT Class  E— Textile  Fabrics 

A  J.  Pbabct Clas4  M — ^Plowing  Match  and  Implement  Trial. 

J.  H.  PicKBBLL Marshal  of  the  Ring 

M.G.Q01.TBA Superintendent  of  Grounds 


FORTT-SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUnVX  OOHMmBE, 
It  helDglieidftir  the  purpose  of  loeattDg  the  Fairs  of  1866  and  1801 


SPBDroniLD^  March  4,  1865. 

President  A.  B.  McOonnell  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  Fairs,  for  the  years  1865  ^and  1866,  were  located  at 
Ohicago. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXBOTTTIVB  OOMKITTBE, 
It  being  a  called  meeting  tar  tbe  pnrpoie  of  mAkfng  flnsl  arrangemeDts  for  the  Fair. 


Tbdcovt  HoDn,  Ceicaoo,  Augual  80, 1865. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

W.  W.   Boyington  was  appointed    Assistant    Superintendent  of 
Glass  F. 


FOBTT-EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEGUTiyE  COMMITTEE, 

It  being  held  dozing  the  Fair  of  1886. 


Tbsxokt  HotTBK,  Chicago,  MepUnAtri^  1865. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  was  invited  to  visit  the  Pair  Grounds. 

The  cattle  disease  prevailing  in  Enrope,  the  ^^  Rinderpest,''  was  con- 
sidered, and  resolutions  passed  appointing  Dr.  H.  C.  Johns,  of  the 
Board  of  Counselors,  a  special  Commissioner,  to  watch  its  progress  in 
the  IJDited  States,  in  case  it  should  reach  us,  and  to  make  report  to  the 
Board,  when  deemed  expedient. 


FORTT-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


EpRuromLD,  Janmary  S,  1866. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

The  Fair  of  1866  was  fixed  for  the  24th  of  September. 

The  3d  day  of  January  (should  be  the  5th  day)  being  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Societ^y 
Captain  J.  N.  Brown  made  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  first 
meeting. 
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The  Board  of  Oonnselors,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
cattle  plague,  made  a  report  on  the  same. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  for  the  annual  Fair  of  1866, 
were  as  follows : 


8.  B.  Ghandlek Superintendent  ClaM  A 

Gio.  W.  Oaok  and  B.  P.  Lakx **  Clus  B. 

GkaramLei **  CImb  C , 

JoHH  liAflBUBT '*  Glasses  D  uid  £. 

C.  H.  RoeusTHL  and  A.  J.  Pkabot *'  ClaasF 

H.  a  OzBvmi <'  GlaasG 

O.W.MomBandO.  B.6ALC8SA <*  Class  H 

Wm.  A.  PiNNXLL **  Class  I 

n.  D.  Shukwat **  Class  E 

Wm.  a.  Pkhiisll **  Class L .., 

J.  H.PICUXLL ..••• Marshal  of  the  lUng 


yiFTIKTU  HBETINO  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Called  bj  the  Fresident. 


SranroPBLD,  February  18, 1806. 

President  A.  B.  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

Premiums  were  offered  on  scoured  wools. 

A  trial  of  implements  was  ordered,  for  the  4:th  day  of  September. 

John  P.  Reynolds  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Uniyersal  Expo- 
sition, to  be  held  at  Paris,  in  1867* 


FITTTFIRST  MSETIKO  OF  THE  EXECUnYE  COMMTITEE, 


Ebbiz  Houbs,  Mattook,  SepL  8, 1866. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

A  trial  of  implements  was  had  at  this  meeting. 
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FIFTY-SECOND  HEETINa  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMilTEX, 


Tbsmoiit  Houn,  Chicago,  8^  S4, 1864. 

President  McOonnell  in  the  chair. 

Reports  on  the  trial  of  Implements  were  made  by  the  different 
Committees. 
Report  on  scoured  wools  was  presented. 


CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  FROM  COUNTT  SOCIETIES, 
Held  at  the  Secretary't  Oflloe  on  tlM  Fair  Qrauidfl. 


OmOAGO,  8epL  26, 1866. 

President  A.  B.  McOonnell  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Captain  J.  N.  Brown,  one  of  the  Board  of  ConnselorSy 
the  Board  of  Counselors  was  abolished. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  officers,  for  the  years  1867  and  1868, 
were  then  elected,  as  follows : 

A.  B.  MoCoNNiLL President    

H.  D.  Embrt Vioe-IVe0identStote4i(-]ai|;e.. 

Gko.  W.  Gaoi >Cliioago 

HO018  DiAK Sycamore 

C.  H.  RouvsTxiL • .Freeport 

G&ahamLeb Hamlet 

£.  H.  Clapp Rome  Fann. .  • 

0.  B.  Galubha Lisbon 

WilEilb Paris 

G.  W.  MiNUB Mackinaw 

J  H.  Spiabs Tallula 

D.  D.  Shtthwat •  Taylorville 

Uriil  Mxlu • Salem....  ........ 

D.  B.  GnxHAM Alton 

H.  S.  OzBURN    Pinckneyrille 

JonN  W.  BDMiff Treasurer 

John  P.  Rbtnolds » SeorelMy 


Ist  Distrid... 

ad  District... 

8d  District... 

4th  District... 

6th  District... 

6th  District... 

7th  District... 

Sth  District... 

dthDi^ck... 
lOthDIstriot... 
11th  Diliirict... 
12th  District... 
18th  District... 
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FIFTY-THnU)  HEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COIOIITTES. 

SPBoronxLD,  January  9,  1867. 

Preeident  A.  B.  McCoDDell  in  the  chair. 

The  Committees  appointed  on  Implement  trial  at  Mattoon  made 
fnll  reports  on  threshing  machines,  g&i^g  plows,  two-horse  plows,  two- 
horse  independent  cultivators,  trench  plows,  horse  and  hand-power 
com  shellers,  and  grain  drills. 

The  death  of  A.  J.  Pearcy,  Oentralia,  Yiee-President  from  the  11th 
district,  was  announced. 

Yice-Presidents  Chandler  and  Wentworth  being  absent,  and  Pearcy 
deceased,  Messrs,  EUsworth,  Clapp  and  Mills  were  invited  to  take 
their  places  and  meet  with  the  Board. 

Beeolntions  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  College 
were  adopted. 

The  financial  statement  for  1865  and  1866  was  as  foUows : 

Guh  leoeipU  ftl  Chicago  Fftir,  1865 $20,424  98 

'•  *•  *•     1886 18,069  86 


$88,494  78 


?aklpf«BiiiimaatFiiir,  1866 « $8,204  00 

*«  *'     1866 7,209  66 

$15,418  66 


Gaah  reoeipto  from  all  sources,  1 866 • $28 ,  789  06 

*•  '«       **        1866 16,918  19 


Total  ezpenditares,  1865 $28,881  84 

<«  *•  1866 18,456  94 


$45,652  26 


42,288  78 


Gaah  In  troaiuiy,  Jan'y  1, 1867 $8,868  47 

The  Execntiye  Committee,  and  officers  for  1867  and  1868,  were — 

jLB.  MoOonnu* Bpringfield President « 

W.  H.  Yam  Em • Dixon ex-President 

H.D,  Bhbt Chicago r.... Vice-President  State-at-large.. 

1st  District... 

2d  District.^. 
**       8d  District... 

4th  District... 

6th  District. .. 

6th  District. . . 

7th  District. . . 

8th  District. . . 


Gao.W.  Gaos Chicago..., 

UmbDiah Sjcamore  .. 

G.H.  RosimmsL ..Freeport.. . 

GiAHAM  Lkb Hamlet  . . . . 

1.  H.  Clatp. • ...••• Rome  Farm . 

0.fi.GALinBA Lisbon 

\fn,  gti.» Paris 

6.W.  MunnCreidgned) Haokinaw., 
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David  A.  Bbowx* Batea 

John  H.  Spsabs Tallala 

D.  D.  SHinfWAY •.....•  .TaylonriUe ........     <  * 

Urisl  Mills Salem 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM .....Alton 

H.  S.  0ZBI7RN  (deceased) Pincknejrille '  * 

D.T.PARKHftf Cairo ** 

John  W.  Bunn Springfield. Treasurer 

John  P.  Rktmolds  .  • Springfield Secretary 

H  0.  OoLTRA JadESonviUe .... 


.Yioe-President  8th  District. . . 

9th  District... 
10th  District... 
11th  District... 
12th  District... 
18th  District.  . 
ISthDistrifii... 


ii 


ct 


( < 


.Qeneral  Hup't  of  Qfonnds  . .  •  ( 


*  Elected  by  Board  to  fill  Taosncy  occasioned  by  resignation  of  G.  W.  Minier. 
f  Elected  by  Board  to  fill  yaoanoy  occasioned  by  demise  of  H.  8.  Osbom. 


FTPTY-FOURTH  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
It  being  the  Eighth  Biennial  Meeting  since  the  otganJiatlan  of  the  Bodety. 


SpRivoniLD,  January  14,  IMT. 

President  A.  fi.  McCoDnell  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  elect  for  1867  and  1868  took  their  seats  aad  proceeded  t» 
businesB. 

The  Fair  was  located  for  two  years. 

Qaincy  was  selected  as  being  the  most  eligible  point  for  holding  the 
Fairs  of  1867  and  1868, 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  for  the  Fair  of  1867  were 

MoBxs  Dbah Superintendent  Class  ▲ • 

Gkorok  W.  Gagb  and  John  H.  Spbabs 

Graham  Lsb • 

Urisl  Mills 

Chas.  H.  Bossnstiil  and  H.  D.  Ehxrt 

H.  S.  OZBURN •... 

0.  B.  Galdsha 

G.  W.   MlKIER 

D.  D.  Shomwat * •••• 

M.  C.  GOLTRA 

D.  B.  GiLLHAK Marshal  of  Ring « 

Ex-Pres.  Wm.  H.  Van Epps,  Y. Pres.  Kili  and Clapp .Beoeption  Committee •••••• 

The  admission  fee  to  Fair  Grounds  was  raised  to  fifty  cents. 
The  Fair  was  originally  fixed  to  commence  on  the  28d  of  Septeoi- 
ber,  but  was  changed  to  the  80th. 


ClassB 

Class  O 

Classes  DaadE.. 

ClassF 

Class  O 

Class  H 

Classes  land L... 

OiassK 

of  Gnwiids.....* 
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JWTY-FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Fair  Groitni>b»  QniiroT,  September  80,  1861 

President  McOonnell  in  the  chair. 

.  The  resignation  of  G.  W.  Minier,  Vice-President  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lee,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Wool  Scouring, 
was  presented. 


nFTY-SIXTH  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  twin^  fhe  Sixteenth  AnaiuU  Winter  Meeting  since  the  organisation  of  the  Socletj. 


SpRiNansLD,  January  7,  1868. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

David  A.  Brown,  of  Bates,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  GK.  TV.  Mini  en 

The  next  annual  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 21. 

The  Committee  on  Farms,  consisting  of  Dr.  Wm.  Eile,  Clapp  and 
Mr.  Lee,  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Emery,  Vice-President  for  State-at-large,  being  absent,  Mr. 
Gokra  was  requested  to  take  a  seat  with  the  Board. 

The  Superintendents  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1S08  were — 

Moris  Dean  and  D.  A.  Brown Glass  A — Cattle 

6.  W.  Gage  and  J.  H.  Speabs Class  B — Horses 

Oaaham  Lrb Class  C — Sheep 

Ubiil  Mills Classes  D  and  E — Swine  and  Poultry. . 

WilKili Class  F— Mechanic  Arts 

E  &  OzBVKN Class  Cr — Farm  Products 

0.  B.  Galcbha Class  H — Horticulture 

E  D.  Bmxbt Classes  I  and  L— Fine  Arts  and  Nat.  H. 

D  D.Shumwat Class  K—Textile  Fabrics 

Wic.  H.  Van  Epps  and  6.  W.  Gage Class  M — Equestrianism 

D.  E  GaLHAX Marshal  of  the  Ring 

W.  H.  Van  Epps,  C.  H.  Robenstixl  and  E.  H.  Clapp  .  .Reception  Committee 

A  resolution  was  passed  prohibiting  trials  of  speed  by  racing. 

An  Auditing  Committee  for  the  approaching  Fair,  consisting  of 

E.  R  Clapp  and  Chas.  H.  Bosensteil,  was  appointed. 
Yol.  111—59 
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FIFTT-SEVBKTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEOUTIVB  OOMMITTBB. 

Fair  Orouvvb,  Quinct,  September  19,  186S. 

President  A.  B.  McOoDnell  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  of  H.  S.  Ozbum  was  annoanced,  and  obituary  reeoh- 
tioDS  passed. 

Cyrus  W.  Webster  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  Class  K,  Textile 
Fabrics,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Shumway. 

Dyas  T,  Parker,  of  Cairo,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  Class  G, 
Farm  Products,  H.  S.  Ozbum,  Superintendent,  having  deceased. 

Dyas  T.  Parker  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  13th  district, 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  H.  S.  Ozburn. 


CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  FROM  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


The  Convention  of  Delegates,  from  the  county  and  other  agricultu- 
ral societies,  met  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  years  1869  and  1870. 

A.  B.  McConnell,  President  of  the  Society,  called  the  ConventioD 
to  order. 

Adjourned  to  the  Club  House. 

Fifty-eight  counties  were  represented,  when,  on  ballot,  the  following 
officers  were  declared  duly  elected : 

Wm.  Kilk Edgar  county.   «...  .President 

H.  D.  Exert Chicago Vice-President  State  at  large. . 

.L.  It.  DoLTON Dolton  Station 

Moess  DxAV Sycamore 

0.  H.  RosENSTiEL Freeport 

Graham  Lex Hamlet 

A.  J.  DuKLAP Galesburg 

Emort  Cobb .Kankakee 

J.  6.  Tatlor Decatur 

D.  A.  Brown Bates 

J.  H.  Spears Tallula 

M.  C.  OoLTRA JacksonviUe 

C.  W.  Webster Salem 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM Alton 

D.  T.  Parker Cairo 

John  P.  Retnolds Springfield Secretary 

John  W.  Bonn Springfield Treasurer 

The  Constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  add  the  Secretary  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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l8t  District . . 
2d  District . . 
3d  District . . 
4th  District . . 
5th  Diifriet . . 
6th  District.. 
7th  District.. 
8th  District  .• 
9th  District.. 
10th  District.. 
11th  District.. 
12th  District.. 
ISthDistrid.. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  t]|e  lait  MMtteg  of  th«  Board  elected  for  186T  uid  186a. 


SpRiHorocLD,  JanMory  6,  1869. 

President  McOonnell  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  of  Captain  James  N.  Brown,  the  first  President  of  the 
Ulioois  State  Agricnltural  Society,  and  one  of  its  officers  during  its  ex- 
istence until  1867,  was  announced  by  Vice-President  D.  A.  Brown, 
who,  in  an  obituary  address,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  old 
pioneer.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  frame  and  report  obituary 
resolutions. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Disease  was  made  the  subject  of  some  strong  reso- 
Intions. 

A  testimonial  of  a  piece  of  plate  was  voted  to  the  retiring  President, 
A.  B.  McConnell. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  years  1867  and  1868  is  as  follows : 

Cash  receiyed  at  Quincy  Fair,  1S67 $23 ,  253  86 

Cash  received  at  Quincy  Fair,  186S 18,028  76 


ToUl  receipts  at  Fairs,  1867  and  1S6S $86,282  10 

Psid  in  premiams,  1867 |(10,608  14 

Paid  ID  premiams,  1868 7,649  60 

118,257  64 

Total  cash  receipts  from  all  sources,  1S67 132,974  82 

Total  cash  receipts  from  all  sources,  1868 16,028  75 


Totel  receipts  for  1867  and  1868 |49 ,0U3  57 

Total  ezpeDditures  for  1867 $24,906  65 

TotftI  expenditures  for  1S68 20,191  92 

45,098  67 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  January  1  St,  1869 $3,9i>5  00 

The  Executive  Committee  and  officers  for  1869  and  1870  were  — 

Wm.  Kiu Paris President 

A.  B.  McCoBNKLL Springfield ex-President 

W.  D.  Emxbt Chicago Vice-President  State  at  large . . 

A.  H.  DoLTON Dolton  Sution * '         *  *         Ist  iJislrict  . . 

Mans  DiAif Sycamore '<         **         2d  District.. 

C  H.  BoflEiiBTixL Freeport **         **         8d  District  .. 

GRAHAMLn Hamlet *'         *'        4th  District . . 

A«  J.  DuiTLAP Galesburg *  *         *  *         5th  District . . 

Emobt  Ck>BB    Kankakee *  *         '  *         6th  Dintrict .  • 

John  6.  Taylor Decatur *  *         *  *        7th  District . . 

D.A.BAOWif Bates «*         *«         SthDistnct.. 
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JohmH.  Spkars .••.Tallula  .. ....... 

M.  G.  GoLTRA Jacksonyille * 

C.  W.  Wkbster Salem 

D.  B.  GiLUUM Alton 

D.  T.  Parioer Cairo 

John  P.  Reynolds Springfield Secretary 

John  W.  Bunn Springfield .Treasurer 


.Vice-President  9th  District.. 

10th  District.. 
11th  District.. 
12th  District.. 
ISth  District.. 
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FIFTYNINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Ii  befaig  the  Ninth  Biennial  Meeting. 


Springfixld,  Jofmary  1],  1869. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  William  Kile  was  introduced,  and  assumed  the  chair. 

The  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  transaction  of  business  were  amended. 

The  annual  Fair  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  20th  daj  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1869, 
were  : 


Messrs.  Brown  and  McConnell Class  A 

Messrs  Spears  and  Cobb Class  B 

Mr.  Lee Class  C 

Mr.  Tatlor Glass  D  and  E 

Messrs.  Goltra  and  Dunlap Class  F 

Mr.  Parker....... Class  G 

Mr.  Dolton Class  H 

Mr.  Emery Class  I  and  L 

Mr.  Webster Class  K. 

Mr.  Gillham General  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

Messrs.  Rosenstiel  and  Dunlap .Auditing  Committee 


SIXTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
Held  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  Fairs  for  1809  and  1870. 


Sprinopield,  F9br%iary  28,  1869. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  Fairs,  for  1869  and  1870,  were  located  at  Decatur. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Pbuest  House,  Diqatub,  September  27,  1869. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  occupied  with  business  growing  out  of  the  Fair  for 
1869. 


SIXTT-SECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITIEE, 

SpRiNonxLD,  Januany  4,  1870. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

The  time  for  holding  the  next  annual  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence 
on  the  24th  of  September. 
New  by-laws  were  adopted. 
The  Superintendents  of  Departments,  for  the  Fair  of  1870,  were : 

The  President  and  ex-President  MgConnjuul.  . .  Gommitiee  of  Reoeption 

Ms.  Brown Class  A 

Mfi.  BnAAS Class  B 

Ma.  Lu ClassOandE 

Ma.  TiYLOR ',  .Class  D 

Ma.  GoLTRA Class  F — Section  1,  Inside  of  Hall . . .« 

Ma.  DuNLAP Class  F— Section  2,  Outside  of  Hall 

Ma.  Emebt Class  G , 

Ma.  DoLTON , Class  H,  I  and  L 

Ma.  WxBSTn Class  K 

Ma.  Parkbb • Marshal  of  the  Ring 

Ma.  Cobb Superintendent  of  Forage ' 

Mr.  Gillham Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Chief  of  Police. 

MissRs.  DukM  and  Rosknstixl Auditing  Com.  in  charge  of  Tickets  and  Gates. 

Side  shows  were  excluded  from  the  Grounds.  • 

The  report  from  the  Committee  to  memorialize  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  now  in  session  at  Springfield,  was  adopted. 


SIXTY-THIRD  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Beld  during  the  Fair,  1870. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

A  special  ring  was  opened  for  imported  draft  stallions,  on  petition 
of  twenty  exhibitors. 

Prize  package  candy,  or  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  was 
prohibited. 
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OONYINTION  OF  DKLBGATES  FROM  COUNTT  SOCIETIES. 

Fair  ObouhiMi  Dwatcb,  SepLunber  S8, 1870. 

The  Convention  of  Delegates  from  Coanty  and  other  Agricnltaral 
Societies  in  the  State,  met  at  the  Secretary's  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricaltnral  Society  for  the  years 
1871  and  1872. 

President  Wm.  Kile  called  the  Convention  to  order. 

After  the  Committee  on  Credentials  had  made  their  report  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  Powers'  Hall. 


PowxBs'  Haix,  DiCATUB,  StpUmbet  S8»  1870. 

7i  o'clock  p.  M. 

Seventy-six  County  and  other  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies  reported,  and  elected  the  following  officers : 

David  A.  Brown Springfield President 

Jno.  p.  Ritnolds Chicago Vice-President  at  large  .... 

A.  H.  DoLTOir .Bolton  Station Vice-President  1st  District. 

jAim  Hkbrihgtov Geneva **  2d  District. 

0.  H.  RosBNSTXEL Frecpori *<  8d  District. 

6io.  Edmunds,  Jr Sonora **  4th  District. 

A.  J.  DvNLAP Galesburg **  5th District. 

EmortCobb • Kankakee **  6thDistrict. 

J.  R.  SoOTT Champaign '*  7thDi8trict. 

S.  D.  FiSHSR Atlanta "  SthDistrict. 

D.  W.  ViTTUM,  Ja Canton *<  9thDistrict. 

M.  C.  GoLTRA Jacksonville "  lOthDistrict. 

G.W.  WiBSTiR Salem "  llthDistrict. 

D.B.GuLHAM Alton •«  12th  District. 

D.  T.Parksb Cairo "  1 8th  District' 

A.  M.  Garland Chatham Secretary 

JoBN  W.  BcNN Springfield Treasurer 


SITPY-FOURTH  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
It  being  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board  for  1860  and  1870. 

Sprxnofikld,  January  8,  1871. 

President  Eile  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  reported. 

The  Financial  Statement  for  the  years  1869  and  1870,  is  as  follows: 
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Ciilii«eei|)toiiDeoatarFalr,  1869 $20,608  70 

«  "        1870 80,020  10 

$40,622  80 

Paid  preminmi,  1869 $9,227  79 

««  1870 10,668  28 

$19,786  97 

Gaih  reoeiyed  from  all  sources,  1869 t27,407  70 

**  "  1870 28,184  76 

Total  receipts  for  1 869  and  1 870 $60 ,  692  46 

Total  expenditures  for  1869 $20,684  74 

"  1870 ; 21,686  68 

42,121  27 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January  1, 1871 $8,471  18 


ABSTRACT  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


MADE  AT  PEORIA,  DEC,  1866,  TO  NOV.,  1871 


BY   FSED.   BSENDEL. 


COMPABATIVB  TABLE    OF  TEMPERATURE,    TAKEN    FROM  OBSERTATIONS   DUBIVQ 

SIXTEEN  YEARS :    DECEMBER,  ISfiS-NOVEMBER,  1871. 


December. 
January. . . 
February . . 

Winter. . 

March.... 
April 

M«7 

Spring. . 

Jane 

July..  ... 
August. .. . 

Summer. 

September. 
October. . . 
Noyember. 

FaU 

Year 


Mean. 


28.7 
26.1 
29.6 

27.7 

88.7 
61.8 
68  6 


61.8 

78.4 

77.6 
74.7 


Before 
B'nrise. 

7    A.1I. 

24.1 

24.1 

19.8 

19.8 

28.9 

28.9 

22.6 

22.6 

81.8' 

82.7 

42. 8 

46.7 

62.7 

68.6 

42.2 

46.8 

76.2 

66.6 
68.8 
89.7 


58.2 


62 


62.8 
67.2 
64.8 


66 

67.8 
46.6 
84.2 


46.8 


44 


2  p.  M. 


88.4 
80.6 
85.6 

88.1 

46.4 
69.8 
71.7 


9  p.  M. 


28.4 
26  4 
29  4 


67.6 
71.6 
68.4 


69.2 

60 

46.4 

84.2 


46.8 


46.2 


68  8 

81.4 
86  4 
82.7 


88.2 

74.8 
61.6 
46  9 


60.7 


69.1 


27.7 

88 

46.9 

61.4 


Maxi- 
mum. 


67 
66 
71 


48  8 

71.4 
76.6 
72.8 


78.2 

64.9 
61.8 
89.1 


61.9 


60.6 


71 

79 
89 
97 


97 

100.6 

104 

102 


Mini-  ,^^f 

mum.     V 

dayi. 


.18 
,22 
,20 


22 


.6 
16 
SO 


.6 

86.6 

48 

41 


104 

97.6 
90.6 
78.6 


97.6 


104 


86.6 

84 
14 
1.6 


1.6 


22 


24 

27 

22 


78 

17 
6 
0.26 

22 

0 
0 
0 


0 

8.6 
14.6 


18 


118 


These  observations  are  made  with  a  centigrade  glass  thermometer 
(without  any  brass  on  it),  suspended  free  in  the  shade,  the  results  re- 
duced to  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  which  is  in  use— we  must  regret  it — in 
this  country,  but  should  be  given  up  as  soon  as  possible,  being  quite 
arbitrary,  without  any  natural  foundation.  The  mean  temperatures 
are  computed  from  the  three  observations  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and  9  P. 
M.,  jast  to  agree  with  the  other  observations  made  for  the  Smithsonian, 
but  the  result  does  not  represent  the  true  mean,  the  lowest  temperature 
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being  excluded  from  the  calcule  for  nine  months.  The  nearest  to  the 
trne  mean  would  be  the  result  from  the  maximum  and  minimum,  and 
two  obseryatiouB  made  at  equally  distant  hours,  and  would  be  some- 
what lower. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  same  date  of  the  sixteen  years  was 
calculated,  and  the  highest  mean  found  to  be  80  for  the  16th  of  July, 
the  lowest,  18,  for  the  23d  of  December.  For  the  fourteen  first  j^ears 
of  observation,  these  days  of  highest  and  lowest  mean  had  been  the  7th 
of  Angust  and  7th  of  January ;  but  the  last  two  years  changed  the 
position  of  these  days.  Of  the  single  days,  the  highest  mean  had  the 
2d  of  August,  1861,  with  91.7;  the  lowest,  the  1st  of  January,  186^, 
with  — 13.7 ;  the  highest  temperature  observed  was  104,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1869 ;  the  lowest,  — 22,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1864. 

The  march  of  temperature,  up  and  down,  is  steady  in  Spring  and 
1*311;  but  in  Summer  and  Winter  there  are  some  marked  oscillations. 
Vhen  we  divide  the  month  in  three  decades,  we  find  that  the  first 
decade  of  August  is  the  warmest,  and  the  first  decade  of  January  the 
coldest;  further,  that  the  last  decade  of  July  is  cooler  than  the  two 
other  decades  of  that  month,  and  the  first  decade  of  February  is 
nearly  as  cold  as  that  of  January,  and  very  much  colder  than  the  last 
decade  of  January. 

The  last  frost  occurs  in  Spring,  between  the  first  of  April  and  11th 
of  May ;  and  the  first  frost  between  the  first  of  October  and  31st  of 
October.  The  mean  number  of  days  between  the  last  and  first  frost 
day  is  180 ;  but  this  does  not  involve  that  this  period  is  not  shorter  in 
the  surrounding  country,  as  the  observations  are  made  in  the  lowest 
snd  mildest  place  of  a  city. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  07  LATEST  AND  FIRST  FROST  DAYS. 


185  6. 

185  7. 

186  8. 

185  9. 

1860. 

186  1. 

186  2. 

18  6  3. 

UrtPrort 

April  W 
Oct.     1 

ITO 

May  11 

Anril  96 

April  98 
OcL      9 

168 

Mny     1 
Oct.   18 

163 

April  19 
Oct   ^ 

187 

April   6 

Anrti     ft 

lint  Froft 

Oct.    SO  Oct.     fi 

OcL    24  Orfc       A 

BsBber  of  days  bet«reeii  iMth. 

161 

166 

aoo 

180 

CoMPASATirB  TAMiM—OonUmud, 


feUFTOTt 

'wtPrort, 

fcaber  of  days  l>eiweeii  both. 


18  64. 


April  90 
Oct.     9 

171 


186  6. 


1866. 


April  24  April    7 
Oct.    SdOct.   31 


186 


206 


18  67. 


May    8 
Oct.   84 

168 


1868. 


1869. 


April  18  April  14 
Oct.     8  Oct.    13 


1870. 


172 


181 


April  17 
Oct.    81 

196 


187  1. 


April   1 
oCtt    28 


209 


^J|»»v—Under  "Frost  days,*'  is  understood  a  day  on  which  the  thermomeier  reaches  the  freezing 
l™t-  Tbem  is  aot  meant  the  so-called  white  frost,  which  occani  sometimes  when  the  thermometer  u 
■■OTe  frKsing  point. 

Vol.  111—60. 
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COMPABATIVB  TABLE  OF  BABOHSTEB. 


December  .... 

Janaaiy 

Febraar/ 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

Jaly 

August 

September 

October 

KoTeoaber.... 

Year 


7  A.  M. 


89.690 
89.692 
29.664 
29.611 
89.563 
39  540 
89.594 
29.599 
89  628 
29.67:J 
29.650 
29.601 

29.681 


2  P.M. 


29.665 
29.608 
29.628 
29.676 
89.526 
29.607 
29.500 
29.562 
29  589 
29.625 
29.605 
29.608 

29.591 


9  p.  M. 


29.694 
29.689 
29.608 
29.097 
29.640 
29.624 
29.060 
29.571 
29.099 
29.645 
29.685 
29.644 

29.618 


Mean. 


29.684 
29.680 
29.648 
29.694 
29.545 
29.020 
29.6H) 
29.577 
29.605 
29.647 
29.682 
29.634 

29.612 


Mazi. 
mum. 


80.829 
80.671 
80.458 
P0.B64 
80  252 
29  917 
29.907 
29.901 
29.960 
dO.0»i 
80.254 
80.225 

80.864 


Mini- 
mum. 


I  Greatest 
change 
in    24 
hoora. 


28.906 
28.028 
28.823 
28.721 
28.747 
28.670 
88.996 
29.207 
29.207 
29.169 
29  025 
28.807 

28.670 


1.017 
0.866 
0.884 
0.950 
0  872 
0.750 
0.479 
0.880 
0.492 
0.006 
0.710 
0.888 

1.017 


Preasnre  of  vapor- 
in  inchea. 


A.M. 

2p.  x. 

0.182 

0.147 

0.105 

0.186 

0.180 

0.152 

0.167 

0.192 

0.246 

0.266 

0.850 

0.874 

0.530 

0.542 

0.622 

0.634 

0.591 

o.rjO« 

0.466 

0.603 

0.279 

0  897 

0.188 

0.803 

0.S18 

0.338 

9p.  K. 


0.1S» 

o.isr 

0.149 

o.ise 

0.274 
0.8iO 
0.6G» 
0.GI>1 
0.639 
0.49T 
0.299 
0.192 


These  observations  are  made  with  a  Green  barometer,  in  a  cylindri- 
cal brass  case,  with  the  thermometer  attached.  The  observations  are 
redaced  to  the  freezing  point,  according  to  Onyot's  tables.  As  the 
table  shows,  the  highest  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  occurs  in  Decem- 
ber, at  7  A.  M.;  the  lowest  in  May,  at  2  P.  M. ;  but  the  pressure  of 
vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  highest  in  July  at  9  P.  M. ;  the 
lowest  in  January  at  7  A.  M.  The  most  sudden  changes  occur  in 
December,  the  slightest  in  July. 

COMPABATIVB  TABLE  07  RAIN  AND  SNOW  FALL  AND  HUMIDnT  OF  THB 

ATMOSPHERB, 


December 
January.  . 
February. 


Winter. 


Harch. 
April.. 


Spring. 

June...., 
July.  ... 
Aagttst. . 


Summer. 

September. 
October.  .. 
November. 

Fall 

Year..  .. 


Amount 

of  rain,  or 

melted  snow, 

in  inches. 


8.64 

1.66 
8.00 


6.80 

8  08 
2.94 
8.60 


9.66 

3.00 
4.00 
8.06 

10.05 

8.80 
8.88 

8.88 

34.81 


Number 

of  dayd  with 

rain  or  snow. 


I  Relaiire  humidity  of  the  atHMic- 
,   phere  in  per  ct.  of  saturation . 


8.6 
6.7 

7.8 


88.1 

9 

9.7 
9.6 


88.8 

8.6 

8.8 
7.7 

25.1 

7 

8 

24 
100 


7  a.  m. 

8  P.M. 

9  p.  M. 

88 

70 

81 

90 

71 

82 

68 

66 

82 

89 

69 

82 

80 

68 

76 

75 

52 

69 

74 

50 

70 

76 

68 

71 

77 

51 

n 

78 

68 

74 

88 

SB 

76 

79 

69 

74 

86 

67 

TT 

84 

68 

74 

85 

68 

76 

85 

57 

76 

83 

68 

76 
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The  distribution  of  rain  would  be  very  favorable,  if  it  would  be  in 
•the  single  years  as  the  table  shows ;  but  this  is  not  so  every  year.  In 
1856,  we  had  only  22.77  inches,  and  in  1858  the  amount  was  50.  We 
had  long  drouths — as  last  fall,  when  from  the  29th  of  A^ugust  to  the  8th 
of  October,  we  had  only  one  rainy  day,  with  0.65  of  an  inch  of  rain, 
and  weeks  with  endless  rainfall,  as  in  1858,  when  from  the  29th  of 
April  to  the  10th  of  June,  we  had  27  rainy  days,  with  15.70  inches  of 


ram. 


COMPABATTVB  TABLE  OF  CLOUDINESS  AND  SUNSHINB. 


itf«.n     r«i/»n^.  I  Modly     Veiy    Iwithoat 
Mean.    Cloudj.'^,^^^/^    ^^^^^^  buiwhine 


BeoeBib6r ... 

Jftnaary 

Febinary .... 

WIntei.... 
March ...... 

fiS!'.:::::::: 

Spring ..... 

Jone 

July 

Angmt 

Siunnitf . . . 

September... 

October 

Korember . . . 

PaU 

Tear 


7  a.  m. 


2  p.m. 


0» 
08 
69 


66 

68 
61 
46 


40 


3t 

89 


68 
6« 

61 

66 

88 
00 


64 

44 
4T 
47 


9  P.  M. 


48 
47 
66 


50 


48 


46 

49 

47 
63 

61" 


52 


60 

48 
BO 

4» 

48 

46 

_?? 
4% 

88 
27 

88 


65.7 

64 

6^ 


4 
8 
8 


88 

88 
S3 
60^ 

80 


64 

61.7 
51.8 
42.7 

48.5 

87 

87.3 

88 


10 

8 
9 
8 


8 

8 

1 

a 


87.4 

48.8 

42.. 3 
54.8 


39 


47.8 
1C7' 


10 
11 
11 


88 

18 
13 
15 


40 

19 
20 
18 


17 
17 
14 


48 

16 
15 
18 


4 
5 
8 


18 


67 

13 
18 
10 


86 


85 


166 


44 

9 

10 
11 


9 
9 

7 


85 

6 
4 

8 


80 

18 
18 

17 

'43' 


13 

1 
1 
1 


Hours   F'm  rise 


8 

8 

6 
9 


166 


16 

57" 


of  sun- 
shine. 

to  set 
inpr.ct. 

1S9 
188 
149 

45 

46 
51 

411 

47 

1S2 
192 
269 

50 
49 
61 

643 

68 

816 
814 
299 

71 
69 

71 

929 

70 

216 
808 
148 

68 
60 

61 

666 

66 

2650 


53 


The  cloudiness  is  taken  by  estimation,'  and  the  figures  express  the 
percentage  of  covering  of  the  sky.  It  is  more  covered  at  noon  than 
in  the  morning,  and  least  in  the  evening ;  more  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. From  1858  to  1868  the  hours  of  sunshine  were  noted  daily,  and 
above  means  computed.  The  sum  of  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset  is 
about  4,390  in  the  year ;  2,550  is  the  mean  number  of  hours  of  sun- 
shine per  year,  that  makes  58  per  cent.  In  that  way  the  percentage  was 
taken  for  every  month.  The  days  without  sunshine,  noted  extra,  are 
contained  in  the  column  "  very  cloudy,"  too. 
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COMPABATIVE  TABLB  OF  WIND,  DEC,  ISSB-NOV.,  ISTl. 
Reduced  to  1000  per  month,  season  and  year. 


December 
January . . 
Febraary. , 

Winter. 

March.  ... 

April 

May 

Spring.., 

Jane 

Jaly 

Aagust..., 

Bummer 

September 
October . . , 
November 

Fall 

Year.... 


Weft. 

S.Weat 

South. 

SOS 
818 
804 

99 

104 
09 

91 

194 

SIS 
814 

ao8 

808 

S87 
261 
197 

68 
69 
64 

18T 
818 
886 

345 

60 

818 

218 
161 
189 

61 

er 

4T 

890 
898 
867 

189 

68 

879 

188 
t40 
809 

88 

88 
Tl 

800 
814 
8S8 

298 

66 

245 

849 

69 

886 

S.  East. 


86 
89 

80 


89 

84 
84 

60 


86 

60 
48 
88 


48 

ST 
87 
88 


88 


86 


Eaat. 


189 

96 

118 


116 

168 
170 
8d8 


178 

S27 
199 
868 


826 

818 
160 
188 


167 


178 


N.  East 


74 
60 
78 


70 


91 

88 


87 

08 
98 
91 


79 

«l 
T6 
74 


77 


78 


North.  N.Wflt 


86 

98 

127 


lOS 

106 
1S« 
138 


184 

67 
100 
188 


85 

149 
1S8 

101 


127 


110 


71 
81 
66 

n 


m 

41 


08 

85 

47 
44 


4i 

44 

60 

70 


58 


COMPABATIVE  TABLB  OF  HIGH  WINDS,  GALES  AND  HUBBICANB9. 

Whole  number  for  fifteen  years. 


Wert. 

S.Wert. 

South. 

S.  Eaat. 

Ea«t. 

N.Bart 

North. 

N.West 

December 

18 
11 
19 
18 
18 

9 

6 

6 

... 

a 

8 
6 
T 
10 
6 
4 
4 

8 
1 
.<t 
% 
8 

1 

Jan  uary 

February 

6 
7 
5 
4 
8 
8 
1 
6 
T 
5 

1 

1 

Mnrch 

8 
8 
8 

1 

April 

May 

"*"•    ' 

1 
1 

June 

July 

Aui^nat 

S 

1 

September 

October 

NoTember 

11 

14 

6 
8 

1 

1 
8 

8 

ft 
1 

Year 

186 

48 

43 

8 

11- 

18 

8 

10 

COMPABATIVE  TABLB  OF  WIND,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CLOUDINESS. 

Percentage  of  Covering  of  the  Sky, 


December. 
Janunry  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

AnrLl 

Mfiy 

June 

July 

Auunsc  . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 

Year . . 


West. 

S.  West 

Sonth. 

S  Bast 

Bast 

N.East 

North. 

86 

46 

60 

68 

78 

88 

00 

85 

41 

60 

58 

78 

86 

68 

88 

48 

66 

60 

61 

91 

61 

88 

48 

68 

60 

60 

84 

56 

48 

84 

58 

64 

57 

79 

46 

85 

54 

4U 

63 

41 

60 

4T 

83 

63 

84 

44 

88 

61 

86 

84 

44 

37 

87 

34 

44 

89 

81 

48 

86 

48 

88 

60 

89 

84 

61 

88 

84 

88 

74 

46 

85 

84 

48 

5S 

44 

n 

39 

41 

60 

58 

67 

66 

87 

6S 

85 

46 

43 

49 

49 

71 

49 

7S 
69 


4T 
44 


7» 


«0 
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OOMPAHATITB  T&BLB  09  WIHD,  IN  CONNEOTION  WITH  KAIN  A9D  6NOW  FALL. 
SMitaforfiftttn  Yfvt. 

West. 

Booth. 
« 

i 

41 

8.SmI. 

i 

85 

z^. 

u 

4t 

s 

w 
n 

North. 

19 

le 
11 

M 

M.Weat 

M 

IS 

n 

It 
n 

SB 

aa 

« 

S 

SI 

i 

M^  .":::::::::::::"::;::::::: 

loISTun 

SM 

IN 

ua 

" 

' 

— ."1~.~ 

The  observatioDB  of  wind  comprise  fifleen  years.  The  first  year  of 
observation  is  omitted,  because  not  reliable. 

From  October  to  April  the  prevailing  wind  Lt  Jrom  the  west;  in  the 
Bnmmer  months  from  the  south. 

The  force  of  wind  was  not  measured,  but  estimated  only ;  and  no 
table  is  given,  except  for  the  high  winds,  gales  and  hiirricanes.  The 
most  Tiolent  hurricane  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1S58,  from  the 
west  Generally  the  west  and  southwest  are  the  Btrougest  winds,  and 
February,  March  and  April  are  the  most  windy  months. 

The  direction  of  wind  was  compared  with  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky, 
and  the  figures  in  the  table  express  the  percentage  of  covering  at  the 
time  of  observation  of  a  certain  wind.  100  means  an  entirely  covered, 
and  0  a  cloudless  sky.  Northeast  brings  the  most,  West  the  least 
cloudiness. 

Manry,  in  his  Geography  of  the  Ocean,  remarks,  that  hie  question 
about  the  rain  was  answered  by  the  Western  farmers,  uuisono :  "We 
get  our  rain  from  the  southwest."  The  result  of  these  observations  is 
different,  as  the  table  shows.  The  Western  farmer  does  not  care  about 
wberefrom  the  run  comes,  except  at  the  time  he  needs  it  most — after 
along  time  of  dry  weather  in  summer — and  then,  indeed,  most  of  our 
thundershowers  come  from  the  southwest.  But  the  witness  of  the 
Western  farmers  cannot  be  introduced  as  an  argument  fur  tlie  theory 
of  Maury,  though  that  theory  seeins  to  be  true.  The  rain  which  falls 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  might  probably  be  derived  from  the  Southern 
Pacific;  but,  in  the  most  cases,  it  seems  to  pass  our  regiun  as  vapor, 
and  first  be  condensed  into  clouds  in  the  cooler  legivjn  of  the  lakes, 
and,  augmented  by  the  vapors  from  the  lakes,  come  back  by  northeast 
winds,  which  show,  next  the  south  winds,  the  biggest  figures  and  more 
cloadineu  than  any  other  wind. 


ABSTRACT  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE  AT  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS— 1862-1870. 


Bt  N.  E.  BALLOU,  Obsebtzb. 


Tho  following  Meteorological  Abstract,  embracing  twenty  years,  is 
elaborated  from  more  than  75,000  observations.  It  embraces  in  its 
scope  a  variety  of  information  of  vast  importance  to  the  Agricnltnrist 
and  the  Horticulturist,  as  well  as  the  Meteorologist.  Twenty  years  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  mean  temperature,  the  mean  rain  fall,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  of  any  locality.  These  conclusions  are  reached 
from  the  crucible  of  natural  law,  which  is  fixed  and  unvarying,  and 
lead  us  to  a  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  Superintending  Agency 
which  bespoke  the  law  into  existence  for  our  happiness  and  well  be- 
ing, and  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  complicated  nature 
beyond  our  sphere,  in  the  vast  system  of  worlds,  the  more  are  we  im- 
pressed with  the  power  that  originated  it. 
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MSFEOBOtOCnOAL  OBSKtTATIom. 


18701 

1869. 

18  68. 

1867. 

1866. 

1866. 

1864. 

01— Yearly  Mean. 

49.4 

100 

—16 

116 

June  39 

Jan.  98 

4.93 

S8K 

68>i 
98 
94 
82X 

78 
87K 

47.1 
90 
—7 
97 
July  94 
Feb.    6 

6.93 

UH 

8K 
94« 

89  J^ 
67 
69 
74 

46.1 
97 
—90 
199 
July    1 
Feb.  10 

4.03 

87 
49K 

4SH 
60X 
65 
76 

46.8 

97 
—90 

117 
Aug.  19 
Jan.  29 

4.00 

49« 
98K 

69 

42X 

70X 

46.6 
96 

119 
Jaly  16 
Feb.  16 

6.07 

80 
41 

»« 

44 

49K 

74  V 

48  8 
96 

47.8 
96 

Hisheet  Decree 

Lowest  Degree 

191 
Jaly94> 

Range  

Warmest  Day  

108 
July     6 

WZXDB 

OoldestDay 

ClondlnoBfl,  10  being  perfect 
, , ,  .Iforth 

Jan.    8 
4.TT 

Jan.  T 
6.91 
4MC 

Northeaat 

Bast     

85H       47X 
88S       4ft)k 
96X       85K 

88X'      4ft 
64           4X% 
74           T5 

So  achweat 

South 

Southwest 

West 

Northeast 

66^         76X 

Total  of  each  year 

PreTalling  Winds 

865 

W 

9.31 

140 
928 

866 

N  W 
9.16 

110 
966 

816 

N   W 

9.05 

117X 
948K 

866 

W 

860 

N  W 

865    1    SM 

N   W     HW 

• 

Force  of  Winds 

9.04        9.13 

9.96        ft.n 

WaATHBS... 

....Fair  Dap 

180 
916 

1183^ 
946K 

llOX 

106 

Cloadj  Days 

954X 

968 

Total  of  each  Year 

Bain 

^                1 

365 

86 
10 
39 

865 

81 
10 
91 

866 

07 

11 
18 

865 

06 

7 

99 

860 

77 

6 

98 

865 

74 

8 

94 

966 

66 

7 
14 

Rain  and  Snow 

Snow 

Amount  of  Water  in  inches 

Last  Frost  of  Spring 

First  Frost  of  Autumn.  .. 

Total  No.  Days  bet  Frosts. 

98.89 

April  99 
Sept.  11 

186 

41.17 

Msy     7 
Sept.  98 

144 

98.80 

May  90 

Sept.  17 

114 

81.44 

May  96 

Sept.  11 

80.70 

April  13 
Sept.  91 

161 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  FAKMERS. 


Bt  PBOF.  J.  B.  TURNER,  JACKsomnixi. 


I  wish  to  show  why,  and  how  it  is,  that  almost  the  entire  force  of 
onr  common  schools  tends  to  throw  our  young  men  away  from  the 
shop  and  the  farm,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  scholastic  professions; 
or  pile  them  np,  in  huge  stacks  of  agents,  clerks,  and  office-seekers; 
or  send  them  "  prospecting  "  to  California,  or  "  carpet-bagging,"  down 
South. 

If  your  patience  will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  show  it,  in  such 
detail  and  minuteness  of  description,  as  would  enable  each  one  of  us 
to  attempt  to  institute  the  needed  reform,  in  his  own  school  district.  I 
deem  this  the  very  highest  service,  which  I  can  here  and  now  render, 
either  to  this  congress,*  or  to  the  republic  at  large.  Since  farmers  will 
be,  like  all  other  men,  what  their  real  education  makes  them :  neither 
more  nor  less. 

The  vital  moving  force,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  modem  society, 
consists  in  its  capacity  of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  voters  of  this  Union,  in  upholding  our  free  institutions, 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  unique  and  sublime  spectacles  in  the  historr 
of  our  race.  But  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  all  the  forty  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children,  of  this  wide  republic,  to  uphold  some  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  their  du- 
ties and  their  destinies,  in  the  republic,  greatly  transcends  it.  Nothing 
to  be  compared  with  it,  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before,  in  the  history 
of  man. 

I  most  ftiUy  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  and  sen- 
sible American  citizen,  who,  after  three  years  wandering  in  Euro|)e,in 
search  of  some  better  place  to  educate  his  children,  than  our  own 
country  can  aflford,  declared  that  "there  was  something  in  our  Ameri- 
can school  houses,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them, 
which  he  had  missed,  in  all  his  wanderings  over  Europe ;  and  that  for 
making  your  average  man  and  woman  of  solid  utility,  the  public  school 
system  of  America  is  the  very  best  appliance  on  the  planet" 

B«ad  befort  National  Agricaltnral  CongroM  at  St  Loaia,  Mo. 
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^  The  €ui  bono  is  never  lost  sight  of;  and  in  A  country  like  oars  this 
is  the  great  desideratum :  the  most  precious  heritage  any  average  boy 
or  girl  could  possess." 

These  remarks,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  guard  me  from  all  suspicion 
of  hostility  to  our  American  common  school  system,  while  I  attempt 
to  point  out  some  of  its  remaining  defects  and  dangers,  especially  as 
related  to  our  great  agricultural  and  industrial  interests. 

In  all  things  earthly,  the  dangers  and  perik  are  ever  in  proportion 
to  the  good  and  the  power  involved. 

We  have,  indeed,  elaborated  a  true  system,  the  true  mechanism 
both  of  government  and  of  education ;  at  least  the  outline  of  it ;  and 
that  is  blessing  and  glory  enough  for  one  people  and  one  age  of  men 
to  achieve.  But  it  will  take  many  generations  to  come,  to  fully  per- 
fect the  practical  use,  and  handling,  and  running  of  either  of  them. 
It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  feel  the  remaining  evils  and  defects  of 
both,  more  keenly  than  we  realize  the  good  they  already  bring  us.  It 
incites  us  to  our  best  endeavors  for  the  future.  In  accordance  with 
this,  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  our  schools  are  not  doing  all 
for  us,  especially  for  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  which  they  ought 
to  do. 

A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  where  our  whole  sys- 
tem originated,  and  where  it  has  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  State,  report  that  "  the  results  of  their  sys- 
tem of  schools  is  not  satisfactory ;"  and  that  "  the  public  school  system 
of  New  EnglsLud  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  civilization." 

The  great  uprising  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  their  new  attempts 
at  founding  schools,  all  over  the  republic,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  their  work,  shows  the  same  fact.  Along  side  of  our  efforts 
to  confine  children,  through  all  their  young  and  growing  years,  to 
school-rooms,  and  the  abstract  studies  in  books,  the  nervous  system  has 
become  either  excessively  developed  or  diseased ;  insanity  has  greatly 
increased ;  a  whole  crop  of  brain  and  nervous  diseases  are  said  to  have 
sprung  up,  some  of  which  are  not  developed  till  late  in  life ;  females 
in  particular  become  inert,  weak,  and  nervously  diseased ;  indisposed 
and  incapacitated  for  the  real  duties  of  the  wife  and  the  mother : 
insomuch  that  the  most  highly  educated  races  are  perpetually  running 
out,  and  giving  place  to  races  of  less,  so-called  culture,  but  of  greater 
stalwart  vigor ;  all  of  which  tends  to  show  that  we  may  be  making 
them  over  into  angels,  a  little  too  fast  for  the  good  of  earth  and  time ; 
or  if  not,  it  betokens  widespread  distrust  and  doubt,  not  of  our  present 
system  as  such,  but  of  our  present  mode  of  running  it.    The  general 
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complaint,  that  children  are  kept  in  school  so  continuously,  that  they 
become  dull  and  listless,  and  although  immense  sums  of  money  are 
expended  upon  the  schools,  that  they  do  not  after  all  leave  them  as 
well  fitted  for  the  real  duties  of  life,  as  they  used  to  do  in  half  the  time, 
and  at  less  than  half  the  expense,  shows  the  same  general  fact  of 
uneasiness,  under  our  present  administration. 

Kow  how  much  of  all  this  is  real ;  how  much  is  cause,  and  how 
much  only  accidental  coincidence,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  fully 
determine ;  but  I  know  of  no  thoughtful  man  who  thinks  of  abandon- 
ing our  American  system,  as  such,  on  account  of  these  evils,  even  if 
they  all  exist,  no  more  than  we  think  of  abandoning  our  republican 
form  of  government,  because  we  cannot  yet  make  it  run  to  suit  us. 

However  great  these  evils  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  one  great  vital 
and  all  important  end  of  our  school  system,  is,  after  all,  being  perpetu- 
ally realized  and  attained,  whatever  else  may  fail ;  our  children  are 
learning  those  habits  of  adf-govemment  and  adf-restraint  in  public,  in 
crowds,  and  acquiring  a  sort  of  homogeneity  in  manners,  tastes  and 
feelings,  which  could  never  be  learned  at  home ;  and  which  perhaps 
tends  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  republic  more 
than  all  else  combined.  At  least  this  is  generally  true ;  true  in  almost 
all  cases,  except  where  the  parents  themselves  are  perpetually  encour- 
aging the  truancy  of  the  school  room,  by  siding  with  the  folly  of  thdr 
children,  keeping  them  out  of  the  schools,  or  in  some  way  interfering 
with  their  proper  success  and  discipline,  lest  their  own  pet  darlings 
should  be  soiled,  or  harmed.  They  seem  to  assume  that  their  children 
are  better  than  other  people's.  The  very  assumption  is  enough  to 
ruin  the  children,  for  all  proper  uses  of  a  republic  like  ours ;  and  it 
generally  does  it 

But  I  v^sh  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  that  have  grown  up  under 
our  system,  that  more  particularly  aflfect  the  farmers  and  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  republic. 

I.  The  first  that  I  will  mention  is  the  curse  of  thoroughness^  so-oaUed; 
which  is  really  not  genuine,  but  a  sham  thoroughness.  In  a  phyloso- 
phical  point  of  view,  a  child  cannot  go  thoroughly  into  any  subject 
whatever,  and  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  him  do  it  It 
would  not  be  more  absurd  to  attempt  to  glue  tassels  and  ripe  ears  upon 
a  corn  stalk,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  a  sort 
of  a  dumb  show  of  an  early  harvest,  and  seem  to  outstrip  the  old  fogy 
pace  of  your  neighbors.  A  child's  thoroughness,  in  any  such  sense,  i& 
all  a  mere  sham — mere  wind  and  words,  and  nothing  else.  More  than 
that,  it  is  a  curse  that  may  and  will  weight  him  down  in  all  after  life. 
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Natnre  requires,  every^  where,  that  things  shonld  slowly  grow  into  all 
organisms,  physical,  mental,  and  moral ;  they  can  neither  be  pounded 
into  them,  nor  glned  or  tied  on  to  them.  It  is  as  absurd  to  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  what  a  man  ought  to  know,  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
make  him  lifl  or  eat  what  a  man  does.  He  cannot  safely  even  begin 
those  forms  and  modes  of  knowledge  that  are  peculiar  to  riper  years ; 
or  if  he  does,  he  begins  at  the  peril  of  his  physical  or  intellectual  well 
being,  or  both.  He  may,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  prodigy  when  he  is 
young,  but  he  will  be  dead,  or  a  fool,  before  he  grows  old.  Long  con- 
tinued wearisome  and  exhaustive  attention  to  any  subject  whatever,  is 
unsuitable  for  a  child,  under  pretense  of  giving  them  something  to  do. 
Something  to  do ! !  whoever  saw  a  young  child  idle  ?  I  would  like  to 
see  one.  Something  to  do  !  I  why,  has  he  not  got  all  the  flies  of  the 
house^  and  all  the  butterflies  of  the  field  to  catch  and  examine ;  his 
top,  and  skates,  and  whip,  to  mend  and  to  spin,  and  ten  thousand  other 
things  to  do,  that  no  mortal  else  ever  thought  of?  Has  he  not  got  to 
stand  on  his  head,  knock  his  hat-crown  in,  and  wear  holes  in  his  shoe- 
toes,  knees  and  elbows  ?  Look  itito  a  boy's  drawer,  where  he  keeps 
his  own  peculiar  ^^achool  apparatua^^  an^  you  will  find  out  that  he  has 
got  enough  planned  out  to  do  for  a  life-time.  Has  he  not  got  to  eat 
tons  of  green  apples  and  other  course  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
and  before  he  is  a  dozen  years  old,  to  transform  all  this  rough  gar- 
bage into  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  of  good,  solid  human  bones, 
muscles  and  nerves;  so  firmly,  and  yet  so  delicately  elaborated,  that 
they  are  fit  for  an  angel's  use }  All  these  things  which  he  now  con- 
trives to  do  for  himself,  help  him  forward  in  this  first,  greatest,  and 
most  important  part  of  all  his  life-work  on  earth.  When  will  it  get 
through  our  stupid  scholastic  heads,  that  the  first  duty  of  every  born 
man  and  woman  on  earth,  both  to  God  and  man,  is  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
rolic,  and  to  grow  ?  And  if  they  are  simply  shielded  from  harm,  and 
kept  out  of  unendurable  mischief,  and  allowed  to  do  it,  much  in  their 
own  way,  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  them,  or  with  them,  for 
well  nigh  the  first  ten  years  of  their  life.  Some  little  general  shaping 
of  their  course,  some  power  of  reading,  some  "Endergardon"  care, 
either  in  school  or  out,  and  better  out  all  the  time  than  in,  more  with 
reference  to  varying  their  tastes  and  employments,  and  improving 
their  moral  feelings,  than  in  hope  of  making  them  savans  in  any- 
thing, is  about  all  we  can  safely  do  for  them. 

In  a  world  where  no  man  on  earth  thoroughly  knows  how  a  candle 
burns  or  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  or  his  own  eyes  see,  what  consummate 
folly  to  attempt  to  make  a  mere  child  thorough  in  anything.    Nature 
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and  Nature's  God,  give  a  child  a  sort  of  birds-eye  view  of  a  vast  variety 
of  things  in  their  most  simple  and  natural  relations,  without  protracted 
or  profound  views  of  anything.    This  is  ihei/r  programme  of  education ; 
and  my  experience  is,  that  Nature  and  Nature's  God,  after  all,  are  not 
half  as  apt  to  blunder  in  the  long  run,  as  the  sciolists  and  savans  are. 
According  to  the  official  advertisement  of  Harvard  University,  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Nation"  of  April  4, 1872,  it  would  take  a  pupil  thirty- 
nine  years  to  go  through,  in  regular  succession,  with  all  the  courses  of 
science  and  literature  distinctively  marked  out  for  public  patronage  in 
that  single  school ;  besides  these,  there  are  numerous  irregular  or  in- 
cidental side  courses  of  lectures,  etc.    The  pupil  would  pass  through 
the  hands  of  some  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  teachers  of  distinct  sci- 
ences and  arts,  before  he  completed  his  long  peregrination.    In  all  this 
no  one  supposes  that  he  would  be  thorough  in  any  one  single  study, 
science  or  art.    He  would  come  out,  enfering  at  16  years  of  age  and 
graduating  at  65,  a  mere  tyro  in  every  thing,  thorough  in  nothing; 
having  as  yet  received  an  introduction  to  only  the  bai-est  elements,  the 
mere  nomenclature,  only  the  dead  tools,  of  the  living  languages,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  the  world,  and  would  not  become,  after  being  most 
thoroughly  schooled  all  his  life,  the  tenth  part  of  a  scholar,  nor  the 
hundreth  part  of  a  man  in  any  one  thing.     How  utterly  preposterous 
is  it,  then,  to  think  of  making  a  mere  child  thorough  in  anything,  or  of 
giving  to  any  born  man  a  knowledge  of  the  nomenclatures  and  tools 
of  universal  science,  unless  you  intend  to  make  of  him  a  mere  walking 
dictionary — a  learned  fool,  of  no  use  to  himself  or  any  one  else,  to 
start  with. 

From  this  vast  field  every  man,  who  would  be  any  thing,  or  become 
any  thing,  must  elect  some  very  small  infinitesimal  part,  to  start  with; 
and  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  our  schools,  (after  confirming  them  all 
alike,  in  the  great  moral  American  habit  of  sdf-govemment^  is  to 
enable  them,  by  giving  them  tastes  and  snatches  of  as  wide  a  range  of 
subjects  as  possible,  connected  with  the  real  arts  and  interests  of  com- 
mon and  social  life,  more  intelligently  to  make  this  proper  selection  for 
themselves. 

We  should  not  assume  that  they  are  to  become  teachers^  or  experts 
in  any  one  thing  whatever,  that  can  be  got  out  of  books ;  for  not  one 
in  a  thousand  of  them  ever  will,  or  ever  ought  to,  do  so. 

Take  for  example  our  four  ftmdamental  branches :  reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  These  are  the  keys  that  unlock  the  gateways 
of  knowledge  to  all  other  branches.  These  keys  of  all  knowledge  open 
the  doors  to  all  other  forms  of  human  intercourae,  human  thought,  and 
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hnman  knowledge.  Of  course  some  knowledge  of  these  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  as  a  first  step,  to  every  child  alike.  But  how  much  i 
that  is  the  question.  To  become  an  expert  at  either  single  one  of  these 
most  simple  and  elementary  of  all  the  forms  of  learning,  a  man  must 
devote  his  whole  life  to  the  task ;  and  then  probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred  would  really  succeed  .Amid  all  our  schools  and  schoolings,  a 
real  expert  at  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  is  about  the  rarest  of  all 
men  found.  The  fact  is,  that  even  in  these  most  common  and  indis- 
pensable of  all  branches  of  human  learning,  there  is  no  more  sense  in 
keeping  our  children  drumming  and  thumbing  over  them  in  the  schools, 
year  after  year,  as  though  we  expected  to  make  them  experts  in  one, 
or  all  of  them,  than  there  would  be  in  trying  to  fit  them  out  with  a 
pair  of  wax  wings,  to  fly  to  the  moon  with.  A  child  should  be  taught 
to  read,  write  and  cypher,  well  enough  far  a  ohUd;  not  for  a  mom; 
an  expert;  a  writing  master ;  a  stage  player ;  an  United  States  Sena- 
tor; or  an  investigator  of  Tammany  Hall  accounts;  and  there  the 
whole  subject  should  be  dropped  ;  giving  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
interesting  books  to  read  ;  and  in  his  regular  school  drill  he  should 
pass  on  to  something  else,  of  more  interest  and  importance  for  him.  as 
a  child,  to  learn  and  to  know,  than  those  higher  graces  of  utterance, 
and  aptitudes  in  investigation,  which  belong  only  to  matufer  years, 
and  cannot  usnally  be  attached  to  a  child,  drill  them  as  you  will ;  or  if 
seemingly  so  in  the  high-days  and  show-days  of  the  school-room,  the 
drill  will  all  be  cast  aside,  in  the  real  conflict  of  after  life ;  and  each 
man  who  amounts  to  anything,  as  a  writer,  or  speaker,  or  accountant, 
will  have  a  method  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  him  and  his  vocation  as  a 
man,  and  not  that  which  his  teacher  tried  so  long  in  vain,  to  drill  into 
him  when  he  was  but  a  boy. 

Who  of  us  all  ever  thinks  of  reading,  writing,  or  cyphering,  as  our 
teachers  tried  to  drill  us  to  do,  when  we  were  boys  ?  To  be  sure,  we 
use  the  same  alphabet,  and  multiplication  table ;  and  that  is  about  all 
of  it.  With  good  books,  eloquent  speakers,  interest  tables,  and  light- 
ning calculators,  lying  all  about  us,  we  soon  make  out  methods  of  our 
own,  for  our  own  peculiar  use,  shorter  and  better,  than  any  school-drill 
in  childhood  can  possibly  give  us,  and  have  no  need  to  fill  our  heads, 
to  start  with,  so  full  of  dry  abstract  memorized  rules,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  brains  in  them. 

In  all  this  I  am  fully  aware  of  our  popular  monomania  for  spelling, 
or  of  the  pedant's  unpardonable  sin,  of  not  knowing  how  to  spell;  and 
cf  the  common  impression,  that  if  a  child  is  not  drilled  for  a  couple  of 
eternities  in  the  spelling  book,  he  never  will  learn  to  spell.    Well,  sup- 
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pose  it  is  so ;  it  may  be  better  still  not  to  know  how  to  spell  or  write, 
all  the  totally  absurd  words  in  the  English  language,  than  it  is  to  know 
nothing  else.     The  man  who  can  make  a  plow,  or  invent  a  plow,  or 
hold  a  plow,  is  a  vastly  greater  man,  all  other  things  being  equal,  than 
one  who  can  only  spell  it,  however  many  silent  letters  he  may  hitch 
on  to  it.     The  pedantic  sensitiveness  about  mere  spelling,  fostered  ia 
many  of  our  schools  and  communities,  is  not  unlike  the  anxiety  of 
some  of  our  good  ladies  about  the  orthodox  cut  of  their  minister's 
dickey  or  shirt  collar.    If  a  boy  has  been  to  school  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  where  they  did  little  or  nothing  else  but  learn  to  spell,  it  might 
indeed  be  a  reproach  to  him  to  have  failed ;  certainly  he  ought  to  have 
had  sense  enough  to  have  kept  out  of  such  a  school.    But  if  he  learned 
to  spell  well  enough ybr  a  ckUd^  while  at  school,  and  has  since  been  so 
busy  at  more  important  things,  or  has  a  mind  so  constituted  that  he 
cannot  retain  such  details,  without  its  costing  him  a  thousand  times 
more  labor  than  it  is  worth  to  him,  what  then  ?    Is  his  misspelling  a 
mark  of  either  ignorance,  or  negligence,  or  only  because  that  one  mind 
can  not  learn  to  excel  at  all  sorts  of  things  ?     Some  children  have  sueh 
a  natural  facility  at  remembering  mere  words  and  letters,  that  they 
soon  learn  to  spell  from  reading,  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  much  as 
our  colored  children  learn  to  sing ;  others  never  would  or  could  learn 
it,  if  drilled  on  it  through  a  whole  life-time ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  good  spellers  will  eclipse  the  poor  ones  in  real  intellec- 
tual power,  or  in  the  great  race  of  after-life. 

A  printer,  or  a  proof-reader  ought  to  know  how  to  spell,  for  that  is 
their  business  as  experts ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  practical  business  man 
need  to  feel  that  he  is  foreordained  to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  if  he 
should  happen  to  spell  "phthisic"  without  all  the  "ph-es"  and  '^h-es," 
deemed  essential  to  that  orthodoxly-wheezing  word.  Some  of  the  best 
and  sharpest  things  in  the  English  language  are  now  written  by  men 
who  purposely  misspell  all  their  words.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  ub 
Americans ;  as  it  shows  us  that  sense  does  not  consist  in  mere  sounds  or 
dead  letters,  however  much  our  old  scholastic  pedants  may  groan  over  it. 
To  experts,  or  in  a  communion  of  educated  apes,  all  these  little  mere 
verbal  trifles  may  be  of  vast  importance  to  social  standing ;  but  tole* 
rably  developed  men  ought  some  time  to  rise  above  them. 

Reading  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches:  reading  for 
personal  information,  or  sUerU  reading^  and  loud  reading  for  the  ben* 
efit  or  amusement  of  others,  or  elocution.  The  first  is  of  vastly  the 
most  consequence  to  all  children  in  our  common  schools.  The  sole 
thing  for  the  child  here  is,  that  he  should  learn  to  associate  every 
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printed  word  wiA  its  common  conTersationaly  nataral  pronanciation  or 
sound,  and  its  exact  idea.  A  better  way  to  teach  him  exactly  how  not 
to  do  it  conld  not  be  devised  than  to  set  him  to  declaiming,  in  an  un- 
natural oratund  voice,  high  flights  of  oratory,  or  poetry,  of  which  he 
cannot  pfssibly  have  an  adequate  and  proper  conception,  no  more  than 
he  cau  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can 
befall  any  man,  and  especially  any  child,  is  to  form  the  habit  of  using 
words  which  he  feels  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of.  1  have  never 
yet  met  a  man  or  a  woman  that  was  eo  dnlled  and  schooled,  that  was 
not,  at  least  in  the  line  of  that  forced  drilling,  a  sheer  intellectual  im- 
becile :  and  very  few  of  them  are  able  to  shake  off  the  evil  in  all  after 
Kfe. 

When  I  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  been  catechised  and  drilled 
through  all  their  youthful  years,  in  words  and  ideas  they  could  not 
comprehend,  I  give  up  in  utter  despair  of  their  ever  attaining  half 
common  sense,  on  the  subject  on  hand,  whether  it  be  science,  or  reli- 
gion, or  policy,  or  morals,  or  what  not.  I  would  as  soon  undertake  to 
reason  with  a  mule,  or  a  wind-mill.  Our  common  school  children  of 
all  sorts  and  classes  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  saved  from  such  a  direful 
life-long  calamity. 

Understandeat  thou  what  thou  reddest  or  eayest  f  should  be  written, 
in  letters  of  everliving  fire,  on  all  the  walls  of  every  school  room  in 
the  land,  inside  and  out ;  and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  read  or 
utter  anything  he  did  not  clearly  comprehend.  This  is  the  only  point 
of  thoroughness  that  should  be  exacted  from  a  child  in  a  school 
room.  He  should  not  be  expected  or  required  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand even  the  elements  of  any  general  subject,  or  science  or  art  what 
ever ;  but  those  particular  points  in  it,  apposite  to  his  peculiar  mind  as 
a  child,  and  given  to  him  for  that  reason,  he  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand  thoroughly  before  he  passes  over  them ;  and  there  are  but  few 
things  which  a  child  can  know,  or  ought  to  know,  on  any  subject 
whatever.  There  is  a  serious  objection  to  even  spelling  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clearly  known ;  for  there  is  no  one  habit  de- 
rived from  the  school  room  so  valuable  to  either  man  or  child  as  the 
habit  of  invariably  associating  all  words,  and  forms  of  words,  with  the 
things  which  they  signify,  and  never  even  thinking  of  the  word,  with- 
out, also,  thinking  of  the  idea  for  which  it  stands.  Such  training 
would  make  men  and  women  of  ideas,  and  not  of  mere  words.  And 
in  our  great  industrial  classes,  fve  do  not  need  men  who  can  talk  by 
the  hour,  and  really  mean  nothing,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
other  professions. 

Vol.III-61 
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In  writing^  a  cHild  onglit,  first,  to  learn  to  write  his  name  in  the 
simplest  and  clearest  form  of  letters  possible :  with  no  flourish  of  great 
sprawlins^  capitals,  or  shadings  about  it.  He  should  do  this  because 
tills  is  the  first  and  most  needful  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  may  not 
live  to  need  anything  more  or  better.  He  should  approach  this  one 
most  useful  thing  to  be  achieved,  equally  necessary  to  all  alike,  by  the 
simplest  n,nd  best  analysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
but  with  no  flourish  of  trumpets  or  pens  whatever,  under  pretence  of 
giving  liiiri  a  free  hand,  or  making  him  an  expert  at  mere  writing. 
When  ho  can  write  a  passable  letter  to  his  young  friends,  he  should  be 
let  alone,  and  left  to  practice  by  himself,  and  to  feel  that  something  is 
really  accomplished,  actually  done  with  for  the  present,  and  that  he  is 
not  to  be  put  on  a  life  tramp  over  a  never-ending  sea  of  flourishes. 

Then  comes  geography^  in  which  children  are  drilled  and  drilled,  and 
schooled  and  schooled,  till  they  are  well  nigh  schooled  out  of  the 
world  :  instead  of  being  made  acquainted  with  what  is  in  it  They 
start  with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  books,  in  endless  series  and  progres- 
sions ;  of  all  imaginable  shapes,  forms,  sizes  and  editions;  with  the  last 
improved  edition  in  their  satchel  as  a  specimen.  A  school  boy  of  8  or 
10  years  really  needs  a  dray-cart  to  get  his  books  to  school  with,  and 
back  again  ;  and  ho  is  drilled  in  this  matter  of  geography  as  though  it 
was  expected  that  his  future  life-work  was  to  be  world-making,  and 
that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  getting  some  island  of  two  acres  in  the 
South  Seas,  or  some  village  in  Kamschatka  misplaced,  or  of  making 
some  river  in  A^frica  to  run  up  hill.  But  most  probably  the  poor  child 
will  never  make  a  world  in  all  his  life :  though  he  may  get  his  head 
so  full  f)f  mere  memorized  names  and  localities,  that  there  is  room  for 
nothing  else  in  it. 

Then  cornea  grammar^  with  another  host  of  memorized  rules,  which 
every  sen»il)Ie  man  takes  special  pains  to  forget  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
can,  in  order  to  make  room,  in  his  head,  for  matters  of  more  importance. 

The  boy  who  has  learned  not  to  swear  when  he  pounds  his  fingers 
witli  a  hammer,  and  the  girl  who  has  learned  not  to  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
dear!"  or  "  awful,"  when  she  breaks  a  teacup  or  bespatters  her  dress, 
has  already  learned  the  most  important  rules  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  For  the  remainder,  if  in  some  very  brief  book,  or  on  the 
blackboard,  those  errors  or  vulgarisms,  most  common  in  each  location, 
were  simply  pointed  out  to  the  pupil  for  practical  correction,  whenever 
he  speaks  or  writes,  without  any  wearisome  memorizing  of  abstract 
rules  whatever,  it  would  do  more  and  better  for  him,  as  a  child,  than 
all  that  Lindley  Murray,  and  his  whole  succession  of  grammatical 
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saints,  have  written  from  liis  day  to  ours.  When  a  boy  has  decided  to 
become  an  expert,  or  a  teacher  of  language,  or  of  literatui'e,  then  he 
should  commence  the  metaphysical  study  of  grammar,  and  not  before. 
We  all  learn  language  and  use  language  only  by  habit  and  by  imita- 
tion ;  and  never  by  rule.  No  man,  from  Adam's  day  to  ours,  ever  yet 
learned  a  spoken  language  by  rule,  or  ever  will  so  learn  it ;  and 
those  few,  who  ever  even  think  of  any  of  their  rules  while  speakinnr, 
or  writing,  alw.ays  advertise  you  of  the  fact.  Their  thoughtful,  stiff, 
precise,  school-marm  mode  of  utterance  always  seems  to  say  to  you : 
^^I  am  a  pedant  or  a  pedagogue,  /have  been  clean  through  the 
grammars.    I  know  a  thing  or  two  that  you  don't." 

I  always  admired  that  truly  great  and  good,  and  most  learned  old 
man.  President  Day,  of  Yale  College ;  because,  till  he  was  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old,  he  still  talked  with  the  people,  and  to  the  people, 
even  in  the  pulpit,  as  they  did,  and  said  "  nater  "  and  "  critter,"  and 
"can't"  and  "shant"  and  "won't,"  and  all  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changing  rules  of  the  grammars  and  the  books,  avoiding  every  where 
all  appearance  of  putting  on  precise,  pedantic  airs ;  and  yet,  start  a 
conversation  on  any  of  those  precise  topics,  we  would  find  that  he  ac- 
tually knew  more  than  any  forty  of  us  put  together.  Who  wants  to 
send  a  child  to  school  to  learn  to  talk  like  a  book  i 

Then  there  is  Arithmetic.  Suppose  you  should  take  a  boy,  and  tie 
upon  his  back  all  imaginable  sorts  of  tin  cups,  and  gill-K^ups,  and  quart 
and  gallon  cups;  tight  lace  him  with  all  sorts  of  tape-lines,  strings, 
sticks,  chains,  and  measures  ;  fill  his  pockets  with  all  sorts  of  old  coin 
and  spring  steelyards ;  put  all  sorts  of  peck  measures,  baskets  and 
bushels  over  his  head,  already  filled  brimfull  with  all  imaginable  sorts 
of  fractions  and  rules  of  fractions,  and  send  him  thus  equipped  out 
into  life,  because  he  may  happen  to  want  to  weigh  or  measure  some* 
thing,  you  don't  know  exactly  what,  in  after  years,  and  you  wish  to 
have  his  apparatus  always  with  him,  right  at  hand.  Ho  needs  his 
measures  ever  at  hand,  as  much  as  he  does  his  memorized  rules  and 
tables.  He  can  do  nothing  without  the  one  no  more  than  the  otlier  ; 
why  not  have  both  always  at  hand,  in  all  after  life?  If  a  man  is  going 
to  sea,  or  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  where  sudden  emergencies  may 
arrest  him,  with  no  possibility  of  consulting  anew  either  tables  or  books 
of  any  sort,  he  should  of  course  have  the  most  essential  parts  of  his 
library  reprinted  on  his  brain  ;  for  there  alone  it  becomes  practically 
available.  And  so  too  he  must  keep  all  his  other  apparatus  on  board, 
or  along  with  him.  But  how,  if  in  five  minutes  at  any  time,  he  can 
ge  into  his  pantry  or  his  library,  and  find  whatever  of  these  things  he 
needs  to  use  for  the  next  six  months  ?    Keed  he  try  to  pack  them  round 
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with  him  all  his  life-time  ?  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  ever  did  do  it,  or  ever  will  do  it  Men  of  action  and  enter- 
prise will  not  burden  and  bother  their  heads  with  retaining  such  scho- 
lastic trifles.  They  will  soon  throw  them  all  over-board,  to  make 
room  for  something  vastly  better  and  more  important. 

I  know,  I  am  fully  aware,  as  I  have  said,  that  these  studies  are  both 
elemental  and  fundamental,  the  indispensable  tools  of  all  other  foima 
of  knowledge.  But  how  much  time  shall  we  spend  .on  these  mere 
elemental  tools,  before  we  begin  to  look  out  toward  their  application  to 
real  life  as  it  is  and  must  be?  Shall  we  pause  over  these  mere  elements 
or  tools  for  the  whole  common  school  period  of  life,  before  we  begin  to 
cast  an  eye  out  to  the  big  world,  as  it  actually  is,  and  as  God  himself 
made  it,  solely  for  our  education  ?  or,  shall  we  go  through  the  thirty* 
nine  years'  course  of  Harvard,  in  still  studying  these  mere  tools  and 
elements  of  all  human  knowledge?  Where  shall  we  stop?  and  why! 
That  is  the  prime  question ;  especially  for  all  our  working  men  on 
farms  and  in  shops.  If  we  wanted  to  make  a  practical  mechanic, 
would  we  require  that  he  should  first  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  theoretical  use  of  all  the  tools  and  machines  of  the  globe,  or  even 
of  any  one  of  them,  before  he  attempted  to  strike  a  blow — ^under  the 
pretext  of  disciplining  him  for  his  trade,  or  of  giving  him  a  broad 
culture?  Who,  that  really  knows  anything  about  it,  does  not  know 
tliat  auch  sort  of  discipline,  is  discipline  to  the  death,  for  all  the  great 
ends  of  practical  industrial  life,  however  good  it  may  be  for  mere 
teachers  and  experts;  and  that  such  broad  culture,  even  in  their  case, 
often  becomes  at  last,  as  broad  as  vacuity  itself?  It  is  true  they  get, 
as  they  say,  a  "rounded  development'^:  as  round  as  a  stove-pipe:  and 
just  as  hollow.  The  whole  scheme  is  pedantic,  scholastic,  artificial  and 
unnatural.  God  made  the  actual,  practical  world  of  honest  labor  as 
it  actually  is,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  properly  disciplining,  developing, 
broadening  and  rounding  out  all  the  faculties  of  man  :  rounded,  not 
like  a  stove  pipe  full,  of  wind,  but  like  a  cannon  ball,  full  of  solid  metal, 
sure  of  its  aim  and  resistless  in  its  force;  and  the  man,  or  the  boy,  that 
is  taken  out  of  this  great  common  school  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  ac- 
tual service  and  hard  work  of  the  shop  or  the  field,  for  more  than  half 
his  growing  years,  is  actually  robbed  of  the  best  and  most  important 
part  of  all  possible  education  for  any  industrial  art  or  service  whatever. 

It  is  said  that  those  children  actually  put  upon  half-time  schooling, 
as  it  is  called  in  England  and  elsewhere,  from  the  necessities  of  pov- 
erty and  of  labor  in  the  shops  and  fields,  in  the  end  actually  surpass 
the  so-called  more  favored  classes,  even  in  their  school  attaixunents.    It 
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may  be«  after  all,  that  tlie  Lord  knew  a  thing  or  two  when  he  made 
men  and  things  as  they  actually  are,  which  our  grammarians  and 
school-men  have  not  found  out  yet. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  educators  and 
common  school  men  of  the  West,  ^^  We  take  the  child  out  of  God's 
natural  industrial  university,  and  away  from  his  proper  education,  to 
send  him  to  school,"  where,  at  best,  only  a  fraction  of  his  entire  man- 
hood can  be  properly  developed.  And,  after  all,  we  do  not  fit 
pupils  for  actual  life,  even  in  these  elemental  studies,  after  forty  weeks 
schooling  per  annum,  as  well  as  they  used  to  be  fitted  in  ten  weeks, 
half  a  century  ago. 

How  has  all  this  happened  ?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher :  or 
the  system  as  such  :  nor  the  scholar.  The  Eepublic  never  before  had 
as  good  a  set  of  teachers,  or  as  good  an  outline  of  a  system,  or  a 
smarter,  brighter  race  of  children  than  it  has  got  now. 

One  prime  cause  of  this  result  is,  that  the  bookmakers  and  pub- 
lishers have  in  fact  assumed  about  as  absolute  control  of  our  schools, 
as  the  "politicians''  have  of  our  post  offices :  neither  teachers  nor  parents 
nor  committees  have  any  real  control  over  their  absolute  practical 
direction.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  rich  publishing  houses  have 
cffered  a^  high  as  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  introduction  of  a 
single  book,  into  one  single  State.  Books  are,  of  course,  generally, 
made  by  experts.  Every  expert  desires  duly  to  magnify  his  office  and 
his  department:  a  mathematician  naturally  thinks  that  God  and  nature 
are  nothing  but  an  unsolved  problem  in  mathematics :  a  chemist  thinks 
they  are  all  in  the  bottom  of  his  crucible :  a  linguist  or  an  elocutionist 
thinks  they  are  all  vox  etpreierea  nihil:  while  a  spelling-book  maker 
thinks  they  are  all  spelling,  and,  in  English,  at  least,  all  spelled  wrong. 
Each  one  wants  to  make  a  book  on  his  department :  he  wants  every 
child  to  be  thorough^  at  least  in  that.  He  soon  finds  that  it  will  take  a 
series  of  books  to  go  over  even  the  elements  needful  to  an  expert,  and 
that  if  you  were  to  begin  with  a  child  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  and  drill 
him  till  he  is  older  than  the  archangels,  he  could  not  become  perfect, 
even  in  that  single  department.  But  he  intends  to  make  a  thorough 
beginning :  so  he  crams  into  his  new  series  of  books  all  the  little  un- 
imaginable rules  and  trifles  that  the  human  race  in  twenty  centuries 
have  ever  thought,  upon  the  subject.  The  first  dose  is  homoeopathic : 
one  grain  of  science  diluted  by  a  world  full  of  wind,  for  very  young 
children  :  each  dose  becomes  a  little  more  allopathic  and  stiff  and  for- 
mal, than  the  preceding:  but  the  trouble  is,  you  never  get  through 
with  it :  you  are  never  done  with  it :  never  ready  to  throw  it  aside  and 
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pass  on  to  something  else :  it  is  ^^all  motion  and  no  go."  A  new  term 
brings  yon  flat  back  against  a  new  series  on  the  same  subject:  yon 
don't  get  one  dose  fairly  down  before  another  is  ready.  All  the  doses 
are  composed  mainly  of  the  three  B's,  "reading,"  "  'riting,"  and 
"  'rithmertic."     You  never  seem  to  get  out  of  that  charmed  circle. 

The  bookmaker  likes  all  this :  the  more  series  there  are,  the  more 
binding  and  printing  and  sales  and  profits  in  all  respects:  especially 
as  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  two  children  or  pupils  of  any  sort,  will 
continue  to  use  the  same  books  in  succession :  and  a  totally  new  series, 
full  of  most  wonderful  improvements,  eveti  on  the  dead  classics,  is 
sure  to  be  born  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  outrival  everything  that 
preceded  it. 

A  man  with  much  of  a  family  needs  to  build  an  ont-house  for  the 
storing  of  his  old  cast-off  schools  books.  He  cannot  manage,  econom- 
ically, to  bum  them  np  for  kindling  wood,  as  fast  as  the  bookmakers 
want  him  to  buy  them.  But  the  main  trouble  is,  they  are  all  made  by 
experts  :  and  they  usually,  either  like  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  ex- 
plain  everything  except  the  precise  point  that  needs  explanation,  or 
adjust  their  explanations  to  the  wants  of  a  preconceived  expert,  rather 
than  to  those  of  a  common  child.  What  would  we  say  of  a  child's 
book  on  human  teeth  or  eyes,  which  attempted  to  embody  in  it 
all  the  little  rules,  and  minute  facts  essential  to  the  expert  oculist,  or 
dentist  ?  What  of  a  child's  book  on  the  plow,  with  all  the  miners',  and 
forgers',  and  wood-workers',  and  painters',  and  holders',  and  teamsters', 
and  farmers'  rules  for  making,  and  handling,  and  using  it,  embodied  in 
an  everlalfeting  series  of  most  thorough  and  important  rules,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  tyro  learner  about  the  plow,  in  order  to  make 
him  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  it,  well-disciplined,  and  wellrounded 
out  ?  Or  what  should  we  say  if  it  was  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  every 
child  alike,  who  took  up  singing,  should  advance  precisely  so  far  in  it 
before  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  anything  else,  wholly  irrespective  of 
his  natural  taste  and  aptitude  for  music.  I  might,  myself,  have  sung 
till  the  stars  fall,  and  done  nothing  else,  and  still  never  have  made  a 
singer :  precisely  so,  some  children  never  would  make  good  spellers, 
or  elocutionists,  or  grammarians,  or  arithmeticians,  if  they  were  drilled 
on  them  to  all  eternity :  while  they  might  all  easily  excel  in  some  one 
of  these  things,  or  in  other  things  outside  of  them.  The  teacher  has 
little  chance  to  get  hold  of  this  matter :  like  the  postmaster,  he  must 
use  the  materials  actually  funiished  him,  simply  because  he  can  get  no 
others :  or  if  he  could,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  community  would  tolerate 
him  in  the  change. 
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I  have  thus  intimated  the  need  of  Bbortening  oor  present  protracted 
school-drill  on  the  elements,  because  as  they  are  now  taught  there  is 
absolntely  no  room  for  anything  else. 

I  wish  to  make  room  for  the  beginning  of  some  of  those  sciences 
that  underlie  our  industrial  arts.  The  time  was  when  nothing  but 
these  most  elementary  branches  could  be  taught  in  our  schools ;  ^^the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  he  commandeth  all 
schoolmasters,  everywhere,  to  repent." 

A  whole  fraternity  of  these  practical  sciences  have  been  awaiting 
our  notice,  ever  since  'Hhe  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy.'*  But  we  have  had  our  eyes  so  intently  fixed 
on  dead  grammars,  and  dead  nomenclatures,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  them. 

I  would  have  even  these  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  with 
no  sort  of  expectation  or  intent  of  ever  making  scholars  or  experts  of  a 
single  one  of  the  children.  I  would  teach  them  only  what  it  is  needful 
for  every  child  to  know,  and  not  at  all  what  it  is  needful  for  an  expert 
or  even  a  teacher  to  know ;  any  teacher  who  undertakes  to  teach  a 
pupil,  one*tenth  part  of  what  he  knows  himself  on  any  subject,  is  really 
not  lit  to  toach  him  at  all. 

I  can  best  illustrate  my  meaning  by  taking  some  .one  single  exam- 
ple. The  State  of  Illinois  pays  out  annually  from  eight  to  twelve  miU 
liona  for  her  schools ;  nobody  begrudges  it ;  it  is  efo^n  now^  money 
well  spent ;  but  not  as  well  as  it  might  be. 

Our  best  experts  inform  us  that  the  same  State  annually  loses  from 
ten  to  twenty  millions  of  money,  from  noxious  insects :  or  more  than 
all  her  schools  cost;  some  years,  several  times  more.  Our  learned 
State  Entomologist,  Dr.  LeBaron,  stated  in  a  lecture  to  our  farmers 
last  winter,  at  which  I  was  present,  that  there  are  but  about  one  hun- 
dred insects,  (one  hundred  and  four,  I  think,)  all  told,  which  do  this 
immense  amount  of  mischief  Some  few  of  these  insects  are  well 
known  to  all.  But  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  single  man  in  the 
State,  except  the  Doctor,  who  knows  them  all  by  sight ;  or  anything 
at  all  of  their  nature  and  habits ;  and  the  remedies  for  most  of  them. 
About  half  of  these  prey  upon  the  products  of  tho  farms,  and  the  other 
half  upon  those  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  Men  are  perpetually 
writing  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  Dr.  LeBaron,  or  sending  him 
these  insects,  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and  what 
they  can  do  with  them. 

How  now  would  I  introduce  the  study  of  entomology  into  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Illinois  ?    I  would  go  out  into  the  fields  and  catch  these 
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one  hundred  insect  calprits,  ^^every  mother's  son  of  them,'^  no  more 
and  no  less,  and  stick  pins  through  their  backs,  and  pat  them  np  in  a 
show-case,  in  every  common  school  in  the  State,  arranging  tliem,  for 
convenienr^e,  in  their  regnlaf  classes  and  orders ;  and  I  woald  make 
every  child  in  the  State  thoroughly  understand  all  that  he  needs  to 
know  about  tliem,  and  to  know  every  one  of  them  by  sight  as  well  as 
he  knows  his  father's  cows  or  horses:  instead  of  having  one  or  two  lone 
men  in  a  great  State,  some  hundreds  of  miles  square,  to  look  after  their 
habits  and  their  remedies,  in  the  next  generation  I  would  turn  all  the 
million  of  eyes  in  the  State  distinctly  and  intelligently  upon  them ; 
and  under  these  natural  and  necessary  conditions,  we  might  hope  soon 
to  devise  means  for  either  their  amelioration  or  their  cure.  I  would 
not  care  particularly  whether  the  pupils  knew  that  there  were  any 
other  insects  in  the  world  or  not,  but  only  these  and  their  natural  para- 
sites, or  cannibals ;  or  whether  they  knew  that  there  was  any  snch 
science  or  word  as  entomology  in  the  English  language.  But  these 
fellows,  the  source  of  all  our  insect  woes,  they  should  know  and  know 
well ;  though  of  course  a  good  teacher  would  naturally,  and  incident- 
ally, give  them  an  outline  of  the  whole  science,  and  awaken  an  interest 
perhaps,  in  some  minds,  to  pursue  it  for  life,  without  their  knowing 
when  or  how  he  had  done  it.  The  sum  total  of  all  this  most  needful 
practical  knowledge  given  to  every  child,  would  not  abstract  a  single 
month's  time  from  any  other  study  whatever.  And  yet  I  myself  spent 
thirty  solid  years  in  the  schools,  without  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and 
I  have  not  got  it  to-day,  though  not  a  single  year  of  my  life  has  passed 
that  I  have  not  suffered  for  the  want  of  it. 

Suppose  I  had  attained  it,  even  at  the  hazzard  of  spelling  ^^Phthisic" 
without  wheezing,  or  of  not  knowing  the  boundaries  of  Kamschatka; 
or  of  finding  some  word  in  English  literature  I  could  not  parse  accord- 
ing to  Lindley  Murray;  or  of  not  being  able  to  sand  my  sugar,  water 
my  molasses,  or  whisky,  and  corn -meal  my  mustard  and  ginger,  ao- 
cording  to  the  rules  of  "allegation"  to  all  eternity. 

Such  substantially  would  be  my  mode  of  introducing  entomology, 
and  all  other  sciences  and  subjects  to  children,  through  the  whole 
range  of  natural  history  and  of  human  art.  I  would  teach  them  first 
only  what  they,  as  children,  not  as  present  or  future  scholars  or  ex- 
perts, most  needed  to  know  and  to  learn.  I  would  tlius  impart  to  them 
the  fixed  habit,  in  childhood,  of  observing  and  reflecting  upon  all  the 
beautiful  and  peculiar  things  which  God  and  man  has  made;  instead 
of  confining  them  to  one  everlasting  drill  in  the  three  ^Vs,''  until  manj 
of  them  become  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  idea  of  a  school 
room. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  another  way  of  introducing  a  pupil  to 
entomology  and  all  kindred  sciences,  far  more  thorough,  according  to 
our  scholastic  notions  of  thoroughness,  and  perhaps  better  for  a  youth 
who  has  determined  to  become  a  teacher,  Qr  professor,  or  an  expert,  for 
life,  in  that  line.  It  is  the  scholastic  mode.  I  have  in  my  library  a 
work  on  entomology  written  by  one  of  our  most  able  experts.  Tlie 
author  wrote  it,  as  he  says,  as  a  mere  introduction  to  teach  the  beginner 
the  mere  elements  of  the  soience  of  entomology;  that  is,  to  fairly  in- 
troduce him  to  his  tools,  or  his  indispensable  technical  and  scientific 
terms.  The  book  contains  over  700  large,  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
At  the  first  dash  the  pupil  is  truly  informed,  that  there  are  about  two 
hundred  thousand  known  and  classed  species  of  insects,  all  with  good 
long,  barbarous,  Latin  and  Greek  names,  wholly  unknown  to  any  En- 
glish reader;  two  hundred  thousand  entirely  new,  and  unknown 
names,  of  species,  to  say  nothing  of  their  innumerable  varieties,  to  be 
learned  the  first  dash,  as  a  mere  introdmction,  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view, 
of  the  needed  tools  on  hand.  Most  men  would  learn  to  read  the 
whole  Bible  in  any  civilized  language  now  spoken  on  the  globe,  sooner 
and  easier  than  they  could  acquire  such  a  ready  and  prompt  use  of  the 
bare  terminology  of  this  science,  as  is  required  by  an  expert.  That 
we  have  no  time  in  our  common  schools  for  the  study  of  entomology, 
or  any  other  science,  in  any  such  thorough  and  scientific  sense  as  this, 
every  child  must  see ;  indeed  there  is  not  time  enough  on  earth  for  it ; 
it  needs  a  whole  eternity.  But  may  not  our  children  know  some  few 
things  about  it ;  our  men  a  few  more,  and  our  experts  more  still  ? 

Could  not  our  common  schools  teach  us  something  about  this,  as  well 
BB  all  other  practical  sdenees,  that  we  as  fanners  need  to  know,  as  well 
as  to  teach  us  a  thousand  things  which  we  never  need  to  know,  and 
are  of  no  practical  use  when  they  are  known. 

But  here  comes  up  discipline,"  ^'discipline,"  ^'mental  discipline." 
Well,  what  of  it?  What  man  of  common  sense  does  not  know  that 
under  pretense  of  ^'necessity"  in  the  State,  ^'orthodoxy"  in  the  church, 
and  ^'disdpliue"  in  the  schools,  nearly  all  the  conservative  tyrannies 
and  infiimies,  and  stupidities,  and  crimes,  and  outrages,  and  blunders 
of  civilized  man  have  been  perpetrated,  and  preserved  for  well  nigh 
two  thousand  years  in  the  world  ?  I  wish  our  conservative  friends  to 
folly  understand,  that  on  this  American  soil  of  ours,  they  have  got 
something  else  to  do,  to  preserve  their  hereditary  fixtures,  beside  to 
shout  "necessity,"  or  "orthodoxy,"  or  "discipline,"  in  our  ears,  with- 
out telling  us  distinctly  what  they  mean  by  either  of  them. 
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NiDe-tenths  of  all  the  studies  now  pursued  in  all  our  schools,  alike 
are  more  strictly  and  wholly  professional,  or  of  use  to  a  very  narrow 
professional  class  of  teachers  and  experts,  and  to  nobody  else,  than  an 
outline  of  these  natural  an'd  industrial  sciences  would  be.  This  has 
happened  as  a  matter  of  course.  Professional  men  and  experts  have 
made  all  our  books,  instituted  all  our  courses,  methods  and  curriculums, 
and  educated  all  our  teachers.  If  they  have  not  taken  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  limited  and  narrow  scholastic  professions,  they 
surely  must  be  great  fools ;  for,  to  within  a  very  few  years,  they  have 
doue  absolutely  nothing  else ;  surely  nothing  for  us,  except  what  was 
barely  incidental  and  unavoidable. 

But  they,  have  not  done  shouting,  discipline,  yet;  though  not  a  single 
man  among  them  can  clearly  inform  us  what  they  mean  by  it,  only 
that  we  should  leave  things  much  as  they  are,  and  run  all  our  schools, 
in  practical  eflfect,  to  make  scholars  and  experts  for  a  very  narrow  scho- 
lastic class,  instead  of  directing  their  main  force  to  the  wants  and  inte- 
rests of  a  very  wide  industrial  class,  who  pay  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
money  expended  on  them,  and  ftimish  nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  that 
attend  them. 

How  the  good  Lord  of  us  all  came  to  make  the  stupendous  blunder 
of  leaving  all  needful  and  proper  mental  discipline  out  of  the  inevita- 
ble pursuits  of  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  human  race,  and  to  tie 
it  all  up  in  the  books,  and  theories,  and  libraries,  and  pursuits,  and 
interests  of  the  remaining  one-hundredth  part,  they  do  not  clearly  ex- 
plain to  us.  All  our  courses  of  study  to-day  quietly  assume,  from  the 
start,  that  the  child  is  about  to  be  in  after  life,  what  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  ever  will  be,  or  ever  ought  to  be,  instead  of  assuming 
that  they  all  will  be,  what  they  inevitably  must  be.  Why  we  should 
find  all  proper  mental  discipline  in  the  memorizqd  rules,  and  abstract 
scholastic  trifles,  of  the  one  narrow  class,  and  none  at  all  in  the  world- 
wide practical  facts,  interests  and  sciences  of  the  other  class,  has  never 
yet  been  duly  explained. 

What  more  true  and  proper  mental  discipline  is  there,  in  a  child^s 
racking  his  muddled,  and  puzzled,  enfeebled  and  much-abused  youth- 
ful brain,  in  trying  to  guess  out  many  of  the  mere  arithmetic  riddles 
and  conundrums,  found  in  nearly  all  our  school  arithmetics,  than  there 
would  be  in  his  trying  to  guess  at  the  size  of  the  man's  foot  in  the 
moon  ?  What  more  proper  mental  discipline  is  there  in  a  boy's  spend- 
ing three>fourths  of  his  whole  time,  day  after  day,  in  tumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  a  huge  Greek  folio  dictionary,  in  search  of  some  word  or 
variation  of  a  word,  which  he  can  have  no  more  idea  where  to  look 
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for  than  if  he  was  lookiiig  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  mow?  He  merelj 
gaesses  that  it  is  from  one  root,. and  tumbles  to  look;  then  guesses  at 
another,  and  tumbles  again  aud  again,  till  at  last  he  chances  to  find  it, 
or  gives  up  in  despair,  and  perhaps  in  a  mortification  that  injures  him 
for  life.  To  pick  up  chips  in  the  wood-yard  is  an  infinitely  better  dis- 
cipline for  any  boy,  than  such  sort  of  study  as  this,  if  he  could  never 
reach  any  better  sort.  True,  if  he  at  last  finds  his  enigmatical  word, 
he  will  remember  it  for  life ;  and  so  he  would  if  you  had  laid  him 
down  and  bastinadoed  him,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  mental  dis- 
cipline. And  bastinadoing  bodies  is  less  dangerous  than  bastinadoing 
brains,  even  if  it  is  for  the  time  more  painful.  True,  boys  so  disci- 
plined will,  for  most  part,  live  through  it  Many  of  them  will  become 
hugely  learned ;  most  viciously  rhetorical  and  able ;  but  for  most  part 
shockingly  conservative  of  all  the  old  rules  in  which  they  have  been 
trained ;  and  still  more  shockingly  imbecile,  in  the  great  wide  world  of 
thought  and  action  that  lies  outside  of  them.  In  these  remarks  I  am 
not  inveighing  against  the  study  of  the  Greek  or  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, but  only  against  the  barbarian  mode  in  which  it  is  still  taught 
in  many  of  our  schools. 

In  Europe,  where  the  time  of  a  full-grown  man  is  worth  but  a  few 
pence  per  day,  and  where  they  wish  to  train  up  literary  experts  of  all 
sorts,  for  the  rest  of  the  world :  classical  experts,  to  prove  that  Homer 
never  lived :  theological  experts,  to  prove  that  Christ  never  was  bom ; 
or  if  so,  that  all  he  taught  was  either  a  plagiarism  or  a  blunder :  meta- 
physical experts,  to  prove  that  all  existence  is  an  illusion,  all  morality 
a  prejudice,  and  all  freedom  and  responsibility  an  absurdity :  repub- 
lican experts,  to  uphold  all  old  tyrannies,  or  foment  all  new  anarchies 
and  discords.  I  say  all  this  may  be  well  enough  for  them:  but  our 
plain,  hard  working  American  people,  have  no  time  for  such  fullness, 
and  breadth,  and  roundness  of  culture,  such  finished  mental  discipline, 
as  all  this  implies.  We  want  to  know  something  about  our  own  con- 
tinent, our  own  life  work,  our  own  bodies  and  bones  and  souls :  our 
own  duties  and  destinies  in  the  great  republic  ii^  which  we  live.  Com- 
pared with  this  what  old  dead  nations  and  generations  may  have 
thought,  or  said,  or  done,  is  of  very  little  moment  to  us.  In  any  true 
view,  we  shall  find  little  in  them  to  admire,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
servilely  imitate.  Even  new  heathen  Japan  furnishes  us  to-day,  ap- 
parently, a  better  Christian  example  as  a  nation,  than  all  the  old 
dynasties  of  Europe  put  together,  have  done  in  three  thousand  years. 
So  that  even  if  we  were  born  of  monkeys,  we  need  not  continue  to  be 
monkeys.    I  look  only  to  our  agricultural  and  industrial  classes,  to  lift 
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ns  out  of  this  monkejdom  of  precedent,  into  the  tine  freedom  of 
American  citizenship.  They  mnst  make  our  common  schools  their 
first  and  chief  instrument:  for  they  alone  are  able  to  do  it.  Forta- 
nately  for  ns,  we  need  no  new  system :  no  new  laws  eyen :  no  sadden 
revolutions  or  changes  of  any  sort.  All  that  is  needful  is  that  each 
man  of  us  should  set  about  quietly  and  earnestly  improving  his  own 
school,  in  his  own  district,  as  fast  and  as  fully  as  he  can. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  and  since  I  came  into  this  city,  I 
learn  from  Prof.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  St  Louis  city  schools, 
that  he  has  actually  introduced  the  natural  sciences  into  these  schooh, 
giving  them  a  lesson  of  one  hour  per  week,  and  he  informed  me  Aat, 
instead  of  detracting  from  their  force  in  other  studies,  in  his  opinion 
it  had  increased  it  frill  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  even  more,  and  better, 
than  I  expected  from  a  first  trial. 


GENBRAL  AORICULTUBAL  LAW& 


The  following  laws  bearing  particQlarly  upon  Agricultural  organiza- 
tioDS,  and  the  farming  community,  were  paased  by  the  Twenty-Seventh 
General  Assembly : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AORIOULTURS. 

AN  ACT  to  create  a  Department  of  Agricultnre  in  the  State  of  Blinois. 

SsoTioN  1.  Be  U  enacted  hf  the  JPdople  0f  the  State  of  Illinois^  rep- 
reeerUed  in  the  General  AseemHyy  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  created 
and  established  a  department  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  be  known  and 
styled  '^  The  Department  of  Agriculture,"  the  objects  of  which  shall 
be  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  manufactures  and 
domestic  arts.  The  business  of  said  department  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  board,  to  be  styled  '^  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,"  which 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  as  many  vice-presidents  as  there  are  or 
from  time  to  time  may  be  congressional  districts  in  this  state,  and  the 
last  ex-president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Said  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  shall  hold  their  respective  positions  for  two  years, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  The  first  board  of 
.  agriculture  under  this  act  shall  consist  of  the  present  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  last  ex-president  of  the  (present)  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  hold  their  positions,  respectively,  until 
the  second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  a  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board,  and  who 
shall  hold  their  positions  for  the  same  time  as  the  members  of  the 
board.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bond,  as  may  be  required  by  said 
board.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society,  at  present,  shall,  respectively,  be  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  hold  their  positions  the  same  time 
as  members  of  the  board :  Provided^  that  said  secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  shall,  until  the  second 
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Monday  of  January,  one  thoiuand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
be  a  member  of  said  board. 

§  2.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  sole  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  of  all  state  fairs ;  and  may 
make  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  in  relation  to  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  management  of  the  business  of  such  department 
and  state  fairs,  and  offering  premiums,  as  a  majority  of  said  board 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constita- 
tion  and  laws  of  this  state  or  the  United  States.  But  this  state  shall, 
in  no  event,  be  liable  for  any  premium  offered  or  debt  contracted  by 
said  board  of  agriculture. 

§  3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation of  county  agricultural  boards,  to  comprise,  in  counties  having 
but  one  agricultural  organization,  on  the  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  of  the  directors  or  other  managers  of  any  legally  organized  agri- 
cultural society  holding  an  annual  fair,  at  which  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  are  awarded ;  and  in  counties  having 
more  than  one  agricultural  organization,  such  county  board  shall  con- 
sist of  the  various  agricultural  organizaflons,  each  represented  therein, 
under  such  regulations  as  they  may  themselves,  or  if  they  fail  in  agree- 
ing, the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  shall  prescribe ;  and  said  county 
board  shaU  report  its  proceedings  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

annually,  and  shall  be  styled  "The County  Agricultural 

Board." 

§  4.  Whatever  moneys  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated  to 
the  department  of  agriculture,  shall  be  paid  to  said  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  may  be  expended  by  them  as  in  the  opinion  of  said 
board  will  best  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
manufactures  and  domestic  arts,  in  this  state :  Frovided^  that  when 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  use  of  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  such  appropriation  shall  provide  for  at  least  one  hundred  dollars, 
annually,  for  the  use  of  each  county  agricultural  board,  to  be  paid  bj 
said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  each  county  board  of  agriculture 
which  shall  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  said  state  board  of  hav- 
ing held  an  annual  fair,  and  made  their  annual  report  to  said  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  5.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  keep  an  office  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  at  Springfield ;  and  when  the  new  state 
house  is  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  thereof,  there  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  suitable  rooms  therein,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  said  board. 
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§  6.  The  State  Board  of  Agricnltmre  in  that  name,  and  the  sereral 
county  agricnltnral  boards  in  their  respective  names,  may  contract  and 
be  contracted  with,  may  purchase,  hold  or  sell  property,  and  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  courts  or  places ;  but  this  state  shall  never  be  liable 
for  any  debt  or  contract  of  any  of  said  boards. 

§  7.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  elected  every  two 
years,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  annual  state  fair,  on  the  fair 
groands,  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  county,  agricultural  boards, 
each  county  board  having  three  votes  and  no  more.  The  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  state  board  may  reside  any  where  in  the 
state.  The  vice-presidents  shall  reside  in  the  district  which  they 
respectively  represent.  The  first  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture shall  be  held  in  the  Ml  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
serenty-two. 

§  8.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  governor  of  the  transactions  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
which  said  report  shall  include  a  complete  classified  statement  of  all 
moneys  received,  and  of  all  expenditures  and  expenses;  and  the  gov- 
ernor shall  cause  ten  thousand  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed,  one- 
half  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  use  of  the  state  and  general  assembly. 

§  9.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  for  cause,  to  be  spread 
upon  their  journals,  remove  the  secretary,  or  treasurer,  or  expel  a 
member,  and  may  fill  any  vacancy  arising  from  any  cause, 

Appbovbd  April  16, 1871. 


IMPROVING  BREED  OF  ANIMALS. 

AK  ACT  to  amend  "A  general  act  of  incorporation  of  agricaltoral  and  horticultural  sooietiefl 
and  asaociationa  for  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,"  approved  Feb.  16,  1855. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
repreeented  in  the  General  Aseembh/j  That  sections  three  and  nine  of 
^'A  general  act  of  incorporation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  socie- 
ties and  associations  for  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals," 
approved  February  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^Section  3.  The  secretary  pro  tempore  of  said  meeting  shall  keep  a 
correct  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting,  which  being  certi- 
fied by  said  secretary  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  said  meeting, 
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shall,  within  five  days  after  said  meeting,  be  filed  for  record  in  the  re- 
corder's office  of  the  county  within  which  said  meeting  is  by  this  act 
authorized  to  be  held ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  recorder 
to  record  said  minutes  and  certificate  in  some  book  kept  for  recording 
deeds.  A  copy  of  the  constitution  of  said  society  or  association  shall 
also  be  filed  ip  said  office,  where  the  same  shall  be  preserved  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  Wheneyer  such  constitution  shall  be  altered 
or  amended  by  such  society  or  association,  a  copy  of  the  altered  or 
amended  constitution  shall  also  be  filed  in  said  office,  to  be  there  pre- 
served in  like  manner.  The  recording  officer,  for  recording  and  also 
for  filing  the  documents  by  this  act  required  to  be  respectively  filed 
and  recorded,  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fee  as  is  now  allowed  by  law 
for  similar  services ;  which  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  society  or  associa- 
tion. Od  filing  in  said  office  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said 
meeting,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  said  society  or  associa- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  this  act  (the  previous  steps  herein  required  having 
been  properly  taken),  the  persons  whose  names  are  then  subscribed  to 
the  constitution  of  said  society  or  association,  together  with  all  others 
who  after  that  time  may  become  members  of  the  same,  shall  become  a 
body  coporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  assumed  and  set  forth  in  their 
said  constitution,  with  perpetual  succession ;  and  by  that  name  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  answer  and  be  an- 
swered in  all  the  courts  of  this  state,  whether  of  law  or  equity ;  may 
sue  for  and  collect  all  voluntary  subscriptions  or  donations ;  and  by 
that  name  may  acquire  and  hold  real  estate,  not  exceeding  in  quantity 
five  hundred  acres ;  and  may  construct  and  erect  all  necessary  im- 
provements and  buildings  thereon  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
'experiments,  and  for  rearing  domestic  animals,  and  for  improving  the 
breeds  of  the  same,  and  for  taming,  improving  and  breeding  of  such 
animals  as  are  commonly  found  wild;  and  for  such  purposes  said  so- 
ciety or  association  may  have  and  employ  capital,  apparatus,  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  live  stock,  altogether  not  exceeding  in  value 
fifty  thousand  dollars." 

^^Sectdon  9.  Until  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  society  or  associa- 
tion, including  money,  implements,  apparatus,  machinery,  live  stock 
and  property  of  every  description,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
shall  amount  to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  profits,  if  any  there  be,  aris- 
ing firom  the  operating  or  experiments  of  the  society  or  association, 
shall  not  be  divided  among  the  stockholders,  but  shall  accumulate  as 
capital  stock  until  the  said  capital  shall  reach  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars ;  but  after  said  capital  stock  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  one 
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thousand  dollars  in  valae,  then  a  dividend  of  profits  may  from  time  to 
time  be  made  among  the  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each :  Provided^  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrain  the  society  or  association  from  offering  or  giving  premiums  to 
any  amount  which  the  society  or  association  may  think  proper." 

§  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  viz :  that  many  associations, 
formed  under  the  law  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  desire  to  make 
improvements  immediately,  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
ten  thousaud  dollars ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Appjbovxd  February  29, 1872. 


DISPOSE  OF  LANDS. 
kS  Afft  aathorising  igrienkond  soeletiM  to  mU,  ezohange,  diipose  of  tad  ooay«j  landi, 

SxoTioK  1.  B$  it  enacted  ly  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoia^ 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  whenever  any  agricultural 
society  shall  have  acquired  any  lands,  and  the  same  shall  become  ineli- 
gible for  the  use  for  which  such  lands  were  acquired,  such  society,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  may  sell,  exchange,  dispose  of  and  convey  said 
lands ;  and  the  deed  of  any  such  corporation,  executed  and  acknow- 
ledged by  its  presiding  officer,  shall  be  effectual  in  law  for  that 
purpose. 

§  S.    Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  certain  agricultural  societies 

should  dispose  of  or  ezohange  grounds,  in  order  to  hold  fairs  in 

eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect 

and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Appbovsd  March  8, 1872. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS. 

AS  ACT  to  appropriato  moneyg  in  aid  of  the  State  Board  of  AffloaHtan  and  of  the  oonnty 

agrioulfcural  boazdfl. 

BaonoK  1.  Be  H  enacted  hy  the  People  <f  the  State  qf  UlinoiSj 
repreeented  in  the  Qemmd  Aeeembly^  That  there  be  and  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  snms  Mowings  to- 

VoL  m-«8 
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wit :  For  the  payment  of  premiams  at  the  annual  state  fair,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  per  annum,  for  two  years;  for  the  use 
of  county  agricultural  boards,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
each  per  annum,  for  two  years.  ♦ 

§  2.  On  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  governor,  the 
state  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer  in  favor 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  sums  herein 
appropriated  :  Provided^  that  each  warrant  shall  show  the  agricultoial 
board  lor  whose  benefit  the  same  is  drawn,  and  that  no  warrant  shall 
be  drawn  in  'favor  of  any  county  agricultural  board,  unless  the  order 
aforesaid  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  showing  that  in  such  county  there  has  been  held, 
in  the  year  preceding,  a  fair  for  the  encouragement  of  general  agricul- 
ture, at  which  premiums  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  were  paid :  Arid^  provided^  further^  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  pay  over 
to  the  proper  officer  of  each  county  board  of  agriculture  the  sum  re- 
ceived for  its  benefit,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  make  a  biennial  report  to  the 
governor  of  all  such  appropriations  received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

Apphovkd  January  5,  1872. 


TO  PROHIBIT  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  RUNNING  AT  LARGE. 
AN  JlCJT  to  prohibit  domestic  ftnimali  from  running  a*  Ui^  in  thii  Btftte. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUv/wi^ 
represented  in  tfie  General  Assembly^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  domestic  animals  of  the  species  of  horse,  mule, 
ass,  cattle,  sheep,  goat  or  hog,  to  suffer  the  same  to  run  at'large  in  any 
county  in  this  state,  after  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

§  2.  Any  owner  o;r  owners  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  oa 
conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  pay  a 
fine  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  for  each  and 
every  offense,  to  the  common  school  fund  of  the  township, 

§  3.  The  county  clerk  of  any  county  wherever  it  may  be  unlawful 
for  domestic  animals  t6  run  at  large  by  virtue  of  this  or  any  specisl 
law,  on  petition  of  one  hundred  or  more  voters  thereiui  shall  give  no- 
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tice  widi  the  election  hotioeB  of  the  then  next  snoceeding  general  elec- 
tion in  sach  connty,  that  at  ench  election  the  voters  of  such  county 
may  vote  for  or  against  domestic  animals  ranning  at  large  in  snch 
connty,  or  any  species  thereof,  to  be  mentioned  in  such  notices,  and 
separate  ballot  boxes  shall  be  nsed  at  said  election.  Snch  votes  shall 
be  received  and  canvassed  by  the  proper  judges  of  election,  and  re- 
turns made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  election  returns ;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  sudi  question  is  for  domestic  animals,  or 
any  species  thereof^  running  fit  large,  it  shall  be  lawful  in  such  county 
for  such  domestic  animals,  or  species  thereof,  to  run  at  large. 

§  4.  At  any  succeeding  general  election,  on  like  petition  and  no- 
tice, the  voters  of  such  counties  electing  to  allow  domestic  animals  to 
run  at  large,  may  vote  to«  rescind  such  former  election,  and  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  where  no  such  vote  is  taken. 

App&ovbd  January  18, 1873. 


PREVENT  MALE  ANIMALS  RUNHINa  AT  LARGE. 
AM*  ACT  to  prerent  male  animftli  ranning  at  large,  and  for  their  restraint 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  IlUnoiey 
tepreeented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
male  animal,  viz :  stallion,  jackass,  bull,  ram  or  boar,  to  run  at  large 
in  this  state. 

§  2.  That  whenever  any  animal,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  section  ef 
this  act,  shall  be  allowed,  by  its  owner  or  owners,  keeper  or  keepers, 
to  run  at  large  or  go  unrestrained,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
restrain  the  same  by  proper  confinement  and  care ;  and  the  person  so 
restraining  shall  immediately  advertise  such  animal  by  posting  up  in 
three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  township  where  the  pei*son  so 
restraining  shall  reside,  and  the  owner  or  owners,  keeper  or  keepers  of 
such  animal,  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  person  so  restraining,  five 
dollars  for  such  restraint,  seventy-five  cents  each  for  the  three  adver- 
tisements so  posted  up,  and  seventy*five  cents  per  diem  for  their  main- 
tenance while  in  his  care ;  upon  the  payment  of  which,  and  the  proper 
proof  of  ownership  or  agency  for  such  ownership,  the  person  sore- 
straining  shall  deliver  up  sucJi  animal,  unless  as  provided  in  the  third 
section  of  this  act 
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§  8.  Any  owners  or  keepers  of  animals,  as  set  fortik  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  who  shall  allow  such  animal  to  ran  at  large,  or  go  un- 
restrained, in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  as  set  forth  in  the  second  eeo- 
tion  of  this  act,  upon  complaint  of  any  person  or  persons  to  any  jastice 
of  the  peace,  or  town  officer  having  jarisdiction,  such  owner  or  ownen, 
keeper  or  keepers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  trespass,  and  shall  be 
mulcted  in  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dol 
lars  for  each  and  every  such  ofiense.  And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
every  such  owner  or  owners,  keeper  or  keepers  of  such  male  animals, 
as  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  who  shall  allow  such  male 
animals  to  go  unrestrained,  or  run  at  large,  shall  be  deemed  liable  for 
all  damages  that  may  accrue  to  others,  whether  to  their  persons  or 
their  property,  as  stock-breeders  or  otherwise,  caused  or  brought  about 
by  the  unrestraint  or  running  at  large  of  said  male  animals;  and 
damage  so  accrued  shall  be  recoverable  by  law  in  an  action  for  dam- 
ages in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

§  4.  If  such  male  animal  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  pe^. 
son  restraining  it  for  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  advertising  it,  it  shall 
be  deemed  an  estray,  and  the  laws  of*  this  state  governing  estrays  shall 
be  applicable  to  it 

Appsoved  March  8, 18T2. 


PREVENTION  OF  ORUBLTT  TO  ANIMALa 

AN  A.CT  to  ftinend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  cmeltjr  to  animab,*'  tp- 

proved  Much  81,  ISSS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ly  the  People  of  the  State  of  IlUfwit^ 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  section  one  of  an  act  en* 
titled  "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,''  approved 
March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  be  amended  so  S8 
to  read  as  follows,  viz:  "That  whoever  shall  willfully  overdrive,  ove^ 
load,  overwork,  torture,  torment,  deprive  of  necessary  sustenance,  cru- 
elly beat,  mutilate  or  kill,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  so  overdriven,  ove^ 
loaded,  overworked,  tortured,  tormented,  deprived  of  necessary  sus- 
tenance, cruelly  beaten,  mutilated  or  cruelly  killed,  any  horse,  ox  or 
other  animal,  (the  word  animal,  as  used  in  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  living  creature,)  and 
whoever,  having  the  charge  or  custody  of  any  such  animal,  either  S8 
owner  or  otherwise,  shall  unnecessarily  fail  to  provide  such  animal 
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with  proper  food  and  drink,  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  recovered  on  •  complaint  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  indictment  in  the  county  where  such  offense  shall  be  com- 
mitted. 
Appbovbd  March  8, 1872. 


TO  BNFOROB  ACT  IN  REGARD  TO  ORUELTY  TO  ANDCALS. 

AN  ACT  to  authorise  the  county  boards,  or  other  bodies  haying  control  and  management  of 
the  county  aflkirs  of  the  seyeral  counties  of  this  State,  to  take  measures  to  enforce  all  laws 
in  ragard  to  the  prefention  of  cruelty  to  aniaala. 

Sbotion  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoie^ 
repreeented  in  the  General  AseenMyj  That  the  county  boards,  or  other 
bodies  having  control  and  management  of  the  county  affairs  of  the 
several  counties  of  this  state,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
take  all  such  necessary  measures,  and  to  institute  such  proceedings,  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  this  state  for  the  pre- 
yention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Appbovbd  March  1, 1872. 


CANADA  TmSTLSa 

AN  ACT  concerning  Canada  thistles. 

Ssonov  1.  Be  it  enacted  hythe  Peoplecf  the  State  cflUinoie^  repre- 
tented  in  the  Oeneral  Aeeemhly^  That  there  may  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  town  auditors  in  counties  ander  township  oi^anization,  and 
by  the  county  oommisaioners  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
for  each  township  or  .election  precinct,  and  by  the  city  council  of  any 
-otty,  or  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  any  town  or  village,  as  the 
case  may  be,  some  competent  person,  to  be  styled  "Commissioner  of 
Canada  Thistles,''  who  shall  take  the  oath  required  of  township  or  pre- 
dnct  officers,  and.  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified ;  and  he  shall  receive  for 
his  compensation  the  sum  of  two  doUan  a  day,  for  each  loll  day  n^ 
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cessarily  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  to  be  verified  by  afflda- 
vir.  The  board  of  appointment  may,  at  any  time,  for  good  cause,  re- 
move the  commissioner  from  office,  and  appoint  his  successor,  to  serve 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  time. 

§  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  shall  diligently  inquire 
concerning  the  introduction  and  existence  of  Canada  thistles  in  his 
township  or  precinct,  and  if  any  are  found  growing  therein  he  shaU 
take  charge  of  all  such  growing  in  tllb  highway  and  on  nninciosed 
lands,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  go  to  seed,  or  otherwise  spread ; 
and  he  shall  carefully  seek  and  learn,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  best 
methods  for  their  destrnction,  and  he  shall  persistently  apply,  in  pio- 
per  time,  such  remedy  or  treatment  as  he  shall  deem  best  calculatcKl  to 
prevent  their  spread  and  to  eradicate  the  same. 

§  3.  In  case  said  thistles  are  found  growing  on  inclosed  lands,  the 
commissioner  shall  advise  with  the  owner,  agent  or  occupant  on  their 
treatment,  and  if  the  said  commissioner  shall  deem  it  necessary  and 
expedient  for  him  to  fully  control  the  same,  he  shall  agree  with  the 
owner,  agent  or  occupant  on  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  so  infected, 
which  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  control,  and  he  shall  mark  the  same 
by  stakes,  or  by  fence,  if  thought  best;  and  thereafter  such  infected 
tract,  or  so  much  as  from  time  to  time  remains  infected,  shall  be  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  said  commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  said  thistles,  and  so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work.  In  case  the  commissioner  and  the  owner,  agent  or 
occupant  of  the  land  cannot  agree,  as  regards  the  propriety  of  the 
commissioner  controlling  such  tract,  or  of  the  boundaries  of  the  same, 
then  the  commidsioner  shall  proceed  to  stake  out  or  mark  such  bounda* 
ries  as  he  deems  proper,  and  file  a  copy  of  his  decision  with  the  town 
clerk,  or,  in  counties  not  nnder  township  organization,  with  the  county 
clerk.  The  owner,  agent  or  occupant  of  the  land  may,  if  he  feels  ag- 
grieved, appeal  from  such  decision  of  the  commissioner,  without  bonds, 
within  twenty  days,  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  or 
to  the  county  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  proceed  to 
view  the  same,  and  to  hear  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  decision  of 
the  commisioners ;  and  a  majority  of  such  board,  of  appeal  shall  de<nde 
as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  possession  of  the  tract  alleged  to  be  in- 
fected, and  if  they  decide  to  take  such  possession,  what  shall  consti- 
tnte  the  bonndaries  of  the  same,  and  shall  direct  said  commissioner  to 
exterminate  said  thistles  (which  are  hereby  declared  a  public  nuisance), 
without  unnecessarily  depriving  the  owner  of  the  land  of  any  legiti- 
mate use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same* 
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8  4.'  The  commisaioner  shall  applj  the  best  known  means,  and  use 
the  ntmost  diligence  in  eradicating  the  thistles;  bat  he  shall  not  have 
power  to  expend  io  work  or  materials  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
on  any  one  infected  tract,  withont  the  advice  and  consent,  in  writing, 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  or  of  the  connty  commissioners,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  prosecate  or  com- 
plain to  the  proper  authorities  of  any  person  or  corporation  who  may 
violate  any  law  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  passed,  on  the 
subject  of  Canada  thistles. 

§  6.  The  commissioner  shall,  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, make  a  written  report  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  or  to  the 
eoanty  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be — which  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk,  or,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
with  the  county  clerk.  The  report  made  to  the  supervisor  shall  be 
publicly  read  at  the  annual  town  meeting.     Said  report  shall  state — 

^int — ^Whether  there  are  or  not  any  Canada  thistles  growing  in  the 
town  or  precinct. 

Second — If  any  are  growing,  where  and  how  many,  and  when  and 
how  introduced. 

Third — ^A  detailed  statement  of  his  treatment  of  each  infected  tract, 
with  cost  and  result. 

Jfcurth — He  shall  report  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required  of 
him  by  the  board  of  town  auditors,  or  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Fifth — He  shall  state  his  views  on  their  further  treatment,  and  make 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper  and 
useful.  I 

And  he  shall  also  forward  a  copy  of  said  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  collate  and  report  the  same 
to  the  governor  by  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

§  7.  The  board  of  town  auditors,  and  the  county  commissioners  in 
eounties  not  under  township  organization,  shall  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  commissioner,  both  for  his  services  and  for  the  money  expended  or 
labor  employed  by  him ;  and  they  shall  provide  for  their  payment  as 
they  now  do  for  other  town  or  county  expenses. 

§  8.  THe  boards  of  supervisors  and  county  commissioners  may 
make  appropriations  from  the  county  treasury  to  aid  in  destroying  the 
Canada  thistle  in  any  one  or  more  towns  or  precincts  of  the  county ; 
and  in  case  they  deem  it  expedient,  they  may  assume  control  over  any 
one  tract  or  of  all  the  Canada  thistles  in  the  county,  and  make  such 
provision  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  impose  penalties,  not  ex- 
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ceeding  one  hnndred  dollars  for  each  offense,  for  a  violation  of  an  j  pro- 
yisions,  by-laws  or  regulations  made  by  them  on  this  sabject,  to  bt 
saed  for  by  the  commissioner,  in  the  name  and  for  the  nse  of  the  proper 
county,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction.  When- 
ever the  board  of  supervisors  or  county  commissioners  shall  decide  to 
assume  control,  and  so  long  as  they  exercise  it,  their  jurisdiction  shall 
bo  superior  to  that  of  the  commissioner. 

§  9.  Whereas  Canada  thistles  are  now  growing  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  requiring  attention  before  the  first  day  of  July :  therefore 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Appbovxd  March  16, 1879. 


HUNTING. 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  ponons  from  hunting  within  the  inolosures  of  othen,  withonfc  la^ft. 

Section  \.  Be  it  enacted  iy  the  People  of  iKe  State  of  Illinois^ 
rq^eeented  in  ths  General  Assembly^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  hunt  with  gun,  dog  or  net,  within  the  inclosed 
grounds  or  lands  of  another,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  owner, 
agent  or  occupant  of  such  inclosed  grounds  or  lands,  his,  her  or  their 
permission  so  to  do. 

§  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shsll 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  indictmeut 
or  information  in  any  court  in  the  county  where  said  misdemeanor  was 
committed ;  and  in  all  such  prosecutions  the  owner  or  owners,  or  per- 
sons in  possession  of  said  inclosures,  shall  not  be  required  to  prove 
title  to  the  inclosures  in  controversy. 

§  3.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  three  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars.  All  fines  collected  by  virtne  of  this  act  shall  be  paid 
into  the  common  school  fund  of  the  township  in  which  the  offense  is 
committed. 

Approved  April  15, 1871. 
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MARES  AND  BRANDS. 

AN  ACT  in  regard  to  marks  and  brandi. 

Sbotion  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Feople  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
represented  in  the  General  A^eembly^  That  every  person  in  this  state, 
who  hath  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  or  goats,  may  have  an  ear  mark 
and  brand,  and  but  one  of  each,  which  shall  be  different  from  the  ear 
mark  and  brand  of  his  neighbors ;  which  ear  mark  and  brand  may  be 
recorded  by  the  connty  clerk  of  the  county  where  such  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  or  goats  shall  be. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerks,  in  the  respective 
counties  of  this  state,  to  keep  a  well-bound  book,  in  which  they  shall 
record  the  marks  and  brands  of  each  individual  who  may  apply  to 
them  for  that  purpose ;  for  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents ;  and  the  book  in  which  the  same  are 
recorded  shall  be  open  to  the  examination  of  every  citizen  of  the 
county,  at  all  reasonable  office  hours,  free  of  charge. 

§  3.  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  about  any  ear  mark  or  brand,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  reference  to  the  b  jok  of  marks  and  brands  kept  by  the 
county  clerk,  but  such  book  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  only. 

§  4.  Any  person  purchasing  or  acquiring  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
or  goats,  when  he  brands  or  marks  the  same  in  his  brand  or  mark, 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  same,  may  do  it  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  his  neighbors,  who  are  authorized  to  certily  to  the  fact  of  the 
marking  or  branding  being  done,  when  done,  and  in  what  brand  or 
mark  the  same  were,  previously,  and  in  what  brand  or  mark  they  were 
re-branded  or  re-marked.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  evi- 
dence of  property  in  the  animal  branded,  but  only  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  certified  to. 

§  6.  That  chapter  sixty-eight  (68)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845, 
entitled  "  Marks  and  Brands,"  and  all  other  acts  in  confiict  with  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Appboved  March  29,  1872. 
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.     ROADS  AND  BRIDGBS. 

AN  ACT  in  regard  to  rotds  and  bridges. 

Sbotion  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinaUj 
represented  m  t/ie  Oeneral  Aseemhly^  That  all  roads  withia  thie  state, 
which  have  been  laid  out  in  pursaance  of  any  law  of  this  state  or  of  the 
late  territory  of  Illinois,  and  which  have  not  been  vacated  in  parsaaoce 
of  law,  or  used  for  ten  years,  and  roads  dedicated  to  public  use,  and 
recognized  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  town  or  county,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  public  highways. 

§  2.  Whenever  any  persons  traveling  with  any  carriages  shall  meet 
on  any  turnpike  road  or  public  highway  in  this  state,  the  persons  so 
meeting  shall  seasonably  turn  their  carriages  tu  the  right  of  the  center 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  permit  each  carriage  to  pass  without  interfering  or 
interrupting,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  every  neglect  or  of- 
fense, to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured :  Provided^  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  case  where  it  is  impracticable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  turn  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  track. 

§  3.  Ko  person  owning  any  carriage,  running  or  traveling  upon  any 
road  in  this  state,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  employ  or 
continue  in  employment  any  person  to  drive  such  carriage  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness  or  the  excessive  use  of  malt,  vinous  or  spiritnoos 
liquors. 

§  4.  If  any  driver,  while  actually  employed  in  driving  any  such 
carriage,  shall  be  guilty  of  intoxication  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriages,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  such  carriage,  on  receiving  written  notice  of  the  fact,  sii^Qed 
by  any  one  of  said  passengers  and  certified  by  him  on  oath,  forthwith 
to  discharge  such  driver  from  his  employment;  and  every  such  owner 
who  shall  retain  or  have  in  his  employ,  within  three  months  after  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  any  driver  who  shall  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  keep  such  driver  in  his  employment,  after  receiving  such  notice. 

§  5.  No  person  driving  any  carriage  upon  any  turnpike  road  or 
public  highway  in  this  state,  with  or  without  passengers  therein,  shall 
run  his  horses  or  carriage,  or  permit  the  same  to  run  upon  any  occa- 
sion, or  for  any  purpose  whatever;  and  every  person  who  shall  offend 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars. 

§  6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carriage,  nsed  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire,  to  leave  the  team  at* 
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tached  thereto,  while  passengers  remain  therein,  wtthont  first  making 
BQch  team  fast  with  sufiicient  baiter,  rope,  or  chain,  or  by  placing  the 
lines  in  the  hands  of  some  other  person  so  as  to  prevent  their  running ; 
and  if  any  snch  driver  shall  oflfend  against  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  forfeit  the  snm  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

§  7.  The  owner  of  every  carriage,  running  upon  any  turnpike  road 
or  pablic  highway,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  be  liable, 
jointly  and  severally,  to  the  party  injured,  in  all  cases,  for  all  injuries 
and  damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  employment  oi'  such  owners 
as  a  driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to  any  person  or  to  the  prop- 
erty of  any  person  ;  and  whenever  the  act  occasioning  such  injury  or 
damage  be  willful,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
driver  would  be  liable. 

§  8.  The  term  "carriage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
include  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  sleds,  and  every  other 
carriage  or  vehicle  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods, 
or  either  of  them. 

§  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  or  aflfect  any 
law  concerning  hackney  coaches  or  carriages  in  any  of  the  cities  or  in- 
corporated villages  or  towns  of  this  state,  nor  interfere  with  nor  affect 
the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  such  city  or  incorporated  village  or  town 
fur  the  licensing  or  regulating  such  coaches  or  carriages. 

§  10.  For  destroying  or  defacing  any  guide  board,  post  or  mile- 
stone, or  any  notice  or  direction  put  up  on  any  bridge  or  otherwise, 
the  offender  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

§  11.  If  any  person  shall  injure  or  obstruct  a  public  road  by  falling 
a  tree  or  trees  in,  upon  or  across  the  same,  or  by  placing  or  leaving  aiiy 
other  obstruction  thereon,  or  by  encroaching  upon  the  same  with  any 
fence,  or  by  plowing,  or  digging  any  ditch  or  other  opening  thereon,  or 
by  torning  a  current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the  same,  or 
shall  leave  the  cuttings  of  any  liedge  thereupon,  for  more  than  five  days, 
[he]  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  he  shall  suffer  such  obstruction  to  remain  after  he  has  been  ordered 
to  remove  the  same  by  any  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  or  any 
member  of  the  county  board  :  Provided^  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  who  shall  lawfully  fall  any  tree  for  use,  and  will  immediately 
lemove  the  same  out  of  the  road,  nor  to  any  person  through  whose  land 
a  public  road  may  pass,  who  shall  desire  to  drain  his  land,  and  shall 
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give  due  notice  to  the  commissionerB  of  snch  intention  :  And^  provicUd^ 
dlsOj  that  any  commifisionere  or  overseers  of  highways,  after  having 
given  reasonable  notice  to  the  owners  of  the  obstraction,  or  person  so 
obstrncting  such  road,  may  remove  any  snch  fence  or  ofh^r  obetmction, 
and  recover  the  necessary  cost  of  snch  removal  from  snch  owner  or  other 
person  obstrncting  such  road  aforesaid. 

§  12.  If  any  person  shall  ride,  lead  or  drive  any  wagon,  carriage, 
dray,  cart  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance,  or  any  horse,  mare,  mule  or 
ox,  or  any  other  animal,  faster  than  a  walk,  or  shall  intentionally  drive 
more  than  thirty  head  of  cattle,  mules  or  horses  at  a  time,  over,  on  or 
across  any  bridge  on  a  public  road,  upon  which  the  commissioners  of 
highways  have  erected  the  proper  notice,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each 
offense  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

§  13.  If  any  person  shall  purposely  destroy  or  injure  any  pubUc 
bridge,  culvert  or  causeway,  or  remove  any  of  the  timber  or  plank 
thereof,  or  obstruct  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  a  snm  not  less  than  three 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  occasioned  thereby,  and  all  necessary  costs  of  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing the  same. 

§  14.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  this  act,  where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction. 

§  15.  AH  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  under  this  act  shall 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  IlUnoie,  upon  the 
complaint  of  any  person. 

§  16.  All  fines  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this,  act,  nnleis 
otherwise  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commission- 
ers  of  highways  of  the  town  or  road  district  where  the  ofifense  is  com- 
mitted, to  be  expended  upon  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  town  or  road 
district. 

§  17.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  occupants  of  land  border* 
ing  upon  any  public  road  to  plant  shade  and  ornamental  trees  along  and 
in  snch  road,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  legal  width 
of  the  road  from  its  margin  ;  and  also  to  erect  and  maintain  a  fence, 
so  long  as  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  hedge 
on  said  margin,  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  and  within  said  marginal 
line  or  lines. 

§  18.  Any  person  owning,  using  or  occupying  lands  on  both  sides 
of  any  public  highway,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  {xivilege  of  making  a 
crossing  under  said  highway  for  the  purpose  of  letting  his  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals  cross  said  road :  Provided^  said  person  shall 
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erect  at  his  own  expense,  a  good  and  substantial  bridge,  with  secure 
railing  on  each  side  thereof,  and  bnild  an  embankment  of  easy  errade, 
not  to  exceed  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  ten  on  either  side  of  said  bridge — 
eaid  bridge  not  to  be  less  than  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  to  be  approved 
bj  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town  or  road  district  in  which 
the  bridge  is  bnilt,  and  the  same  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  repair 
by  the  owner  or  occnpant  of  said  land',  subject  to  their  direction:  A/id, 
prcmded^  further^  that  in  case  such  crossing  is  made  on  any  water 
way  or  natural  channel  for  water,  and  where  a  culvert  or  bridge  is 
maintained  or  required  for  road  purposes,  said  owner  or  occupant  shall 
not  be  required  to  paj  for  or  construct  any  more  of  paid  crossing  than 
the  additional  cost  of  such  crossing  over  and  above  the  necessary  coat 
of  a  suitable  culvert  or  bridge  for  road  purposes  at  such  place.  And 
where  any  bridge  on  a  public  road  is  constructed  over  a  stream  or 
body  of  water,  where  the  depth  or  current  of  water  or  the  nature  of  the 
bank  or  banks  of  such  stream  or  body  of  water  is  such  as  to  render  a 
fence  on  the  marginal  line  of  the  public  road  impracticable,  or  very  ex- 
pensive to  construct  and  keep  in  repair,  the  owner  of  the  land  border- 
ing on  the  public  road  shall  have  the  right  to  connect  the  road  fence 
ou  either  or  both  banks  of  the  stream  or  body  of  ^ater,  to  said  bridge 
or  any  pier  or  abutment  thereof,  or  to  any  embankment  or  timber  ap- 
proach to  said  bridge :  Provided^  that  no  necessary  ford  across  said 
stream  or  body  of  water  shall  be  permanently  obstructed  thereby : 
And^  provided^  further^  that  any  such  connecting  fence  shall  be  con- 
structed by  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners 
of  highways  of  the  town  or  road  district  in  which  the  bridge  may  be 
located. 

§  19.  The  county  board  of  any  county  in  this  state,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  adjoining  property,  shall  have  power 
to  vacate  any  street  or  alley,  or  part  thereof,  in  any  unincorporated 
town  or  village,  or  addition  thereto,  within  such  county.  Ko  such  va- 
cation shall  take  effect  until  a  copy  of  the  order  therefor,  certified  by 
the  county  clerk,  shall  be  filed  for  record  and  recorded  in  the  recorder's 
office  of  the  county  in  which  the  street  or  alley  is  located  ;  the  cost  of 
such  vacation  and  record  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioners. 

§  20.  Before  the  county  board  shall  act  upon  such  petition,  the 
petitioners  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  presenting  the 
petition,  by  posting  notices  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
town,  road  district  or  village  where  such  street  or  alley  is  situated,  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  presenting  the  petition,  and  give  evi- 
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dence  to  the  coanty  board  of  such  posting  by  the  afSdavit  of  the  persoi 
posting  the  same. 

§  21.  On  the  vacation  of  any  street,  alley  or  road,  the  title  to  the 
same  shall  vest  in  the  9wners  of  the  adjoining  lands ;  the  owners  on 
either  side  taking  to  the  center  of  the  street,  alley  or  road  vacated : 
Providedj  that  in  case  such  street,  alley  or  road  was  taken  from  the  landa 
on  either  side  thereof,  in  different  proportions,  the  same  shall  vest  in 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
same  was  so  taken. 

§  22.  In  counties  not  under  township  organization  each  congree- 
sional  township  or  fractional  township  which  is  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  a  township  for  school  purposes  and  for  the  election  of  the 
trustees  of  schools,  shall  be  a  district  for  road  purposes  :  J^rovided,  that 
in  cases  where  the  county  line  between  adjoining  counties  divides  aeon- 
greasional  townsliip,  and  one  county  is  and  the  other  is  not  under  town- 
ship organization,  that  part  of  the  cougressional  township  so  divided, 
lying  within  the  county  not  under  township  organization,  may  be  by  the 
county  board  of  said  county  attached  to  some  adjoining  congressional 
township  (or  fractional  township)  of  said  county,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

§  23.  The  county  board  in  counties  not  under  township  organiza- 
tion shall,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  August  next,  appoint  three 
commissioners  of  highways,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  road  district 
for  which  they  f^hall.be  appointed,  for  each  road  district  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  as  designated  in  this  act,  who  shall  hold  their  office  until 
their  successors  ehall  be  elected  and  qualified  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act. 

§  24.  In  counties  not  under  township  organization,  there  shall  be 
elected  in  each  road  district,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventythree,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  holding  the  election 
for  trustees  of  schools  in  such  congressional  township,  diree  commis* 
sioners  of  highways,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years,  to  be  determined  by  lot  at 
their  first  meeting  after  their  election,  and  entered  upon  their  records; 
and  in  each  year  thereafter,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
election  for  school  trustees,  one  commissioner  of  highways  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  The  election  shall  be  conducted  by  the  same  judges  that  act 
as  such  at  the  election  of  school  trustees. 

§  25.  In  towns  under  township  organization  there  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  each  year,  as  heretofore,  one  commii- 
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rioner  of  highways,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  until  his  Buccessor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

§  S6.  No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  highways  unless  he  shall  be  an  elector,  and  have  resided  in 
the  town  or  district  one  year  next  preceding  his  election,  and  no  com- 
missioner of  highways  shall  be  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  town  board 
of  auditors,  or  in  any  such  capacity  audit  or  assist  in  auditing  any 
aeoonnt  or  bill  in  which  he  is  or  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

§  37.  Every  person  elected  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  high- 
ways, before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  within  ten  days 
after  he  shall  be  notified  of  his  election,  shall  take  and  snbscribe,  before 
some  justice  of  the  peace,  the  official  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  which,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  connty  clerk,  and  in  counties  nnder  township 
organization  with  the  town  clerk. 

§  28.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  commissioner  of  highways  shall  be 
filled  by  election :  Pro^ided^  that  a  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  re- 
maining commissioners  until  the  next  election  of  commissioners  after 
the  vacancy  shall  occur. 

§  39.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  in  all  matters  within  their  jarisdiction,  and  in  counties 
not  nnder  township  organization  may  sue  and  be  sued  ;  in  counties 
onder  township  organization  all  suits  concerning  highways  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  town,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

§  30.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  which 
shall  be  within  ten  days  after  they  shall  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied, they  shall  proceed  to  choose  one  of  their  number  clerk,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  of  said  board  of  com- 
missioners, and  perform  snch  other  duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

§  31.  They  shall,  at  the  same  time,  cbouse  one  of  their  number 
treaaurer,  who  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  monejs  raised  in  the 
town  or  road  district  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  shall  hold  such  moneys  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  and  shall  pay  them  over  upon  their 
order,  or  on  the  order  of  a  majority  of  said  commissioners,  and  not 
otherwise.  He  shall  execute  bond  in  double  the  amount  that  will 
probably  come  into  his  hands  duiing  the  year,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
payable  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  such  town 
or  road  district,  with  sufficient  security,  to  be  fixed  and  approved  by 
the  county  clerk  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  and  by 
the  supervisor  of  the  township  in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
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tioD,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  sach  treas* 
nrer^  and  that  he  will  honestly  and  faithfully  accoant  for  and  pay  over, 
npon  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  highways,  all  moneys  that  shall 
come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  said  office.  Gaid  treasurer  shall, 
for  his  services  as  treaeurer,  be  allowed  to  retain  two  per  centum  on  all 
moneys  tha^  be  shall  receive  and  pay  out,  except  such  moneys  as  maj 
be  paid  over  by  him  to  his  successor  in  office. 

§  32.  The  commissioners  of  highways,  in  their  several  towns  and 
road  districts,  shall  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  highways  and 
bridges  therein,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty — 

J^irst—To  repair  roads  and  bridges  in  their  respective  towns  and 
road  districts,  and  to  cause  the  building  of  bridges  therein,  when  the 
public  interest  or  necessity  require  it 

Second — To  lay  out  and  establish  roads,  to  regulate  the  pnblic  roada 
therein,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  such  roads  as  they,  era  majority  of  them, 
shall  deem  proper,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Third — ^To  cause  such  roads  used  as  highways  as  have  been  lud 
out  or  dedicated,  but  not  sufficiently  described,  and  such  as  have  been 
used  and  recognized  as  public  ro^dp  for  twenty  years,  but  not  recorded, 
to  be  ascertained,  dcecribed  and  entered  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk,  or  in  tbe  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization,  and  to  cause  to  be  re-surveyed,  platted  and  en* 
tered  of  record  all  roads  in  their  respective  towns  or  road  districts, 
where  the  records  of  the  surveys  and  plats  of  the  same  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  lost  or  destroyed;  and  copies  of  all  such  re-surveys, 
plats  and  records  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  section,  dulj 
certified  by  the  town  or  county  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  and  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  the  original 
surveys,  plats  and  records. 

Fourtk — To  cause  all  highways,  and  all  bridges  over  streams  on 
highways,  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  to  see  that  persons  working  or 
repairing  the  highways  leave  undisturbed  all  stones  or  other  mooa- 
ments  marking  sectional  and  other  corners,  which  may  be  in  the  public 
roads  worked  or  repaired  by  them. 

Fifth — To  take  possession  of  and  keep  all  scrapers,  plows,  and  other 
tooU  belonging  to  their  towns  and  road  districts,  wherever  the  same  may 
be  found,  and  not  allow  the  same  to  go  to  waste,  and  not  to  lend  the 
same,  except  to  persons  employed  by  them  to  work  on  the  roads  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise. 

Sia^th — To  purchase  for  use  upon  highways  such  necessary  tools,  im* 
plements  and  machinery  as  they  may  think  proper. 
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Se^^tii — ^To  collect  all  fines  and  commutation  money. 

Eighth — ^To  caaee  to  be  erected  and  kept  in  repairs,  at  the  forks  or 
crossing  place  of  the  most  important  pablic  roads,  a  post  and  goide 
boards,  ivith  plain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and  figures,  giving 
directions  and  distaDces  to  the  most  noted  places  to  which  such  road 
may  lead;  to  prevent  thistles,  burdock,  cockle-bnrs,  mustard,  yellow- 
dock,  Indian  mallow,  jimson  weed  {^ISiiTcmxyrwwm  durata)  from  seeding, 
and  to  extirpate  the  same  so  far  as  practicable,  and  to  prevent  all  rank 
growth  of  vegeration  in  the  public  highway,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
obstruct  public  travel ;  and  the  said  commissioners  may.  in  their  dis- 
cretion, sink  and  construct  wells,  with  a  suitable  pump  or  other  suitable 
fixture,  and  a  water  trough  attached  thereto,  not  exceeding  five  in  any 
district  or  town,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  for  public  use  for  water- 
ing teams,  at  the  intersections  of  the  most  important  roads  in  their 
towns  or  ruad  districts ;  and  they  may  also  adopt  any  other  suitable 
and  convenient  mode  of  supplying  water  in  troughs  conveoiently  situ- 
ated on  the  public  highways  for  public  use,  at  other  points  than  at  such 
intersections ;  and  the  cost  of  sach  improvements  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  road  and  bridge  funds  of  such  town  or  road  district. 

Ninth — To  cause  boards  to  be  placed  upon  the  bridges  of  more  than 
fifty  feet  span,  across  the  principal  streams  in  their  respective  towns 
and  road  districts.  Said  boards  shall  be  elevated,  so  as  to  be  easily 
seen  by  travelers,  and  on  each  side  of  said  board  shall  be  printed,  in 
capital  letters,  the  words  ^^  Five  dollars  fine  for  leading  or  driving  any 
beast  faster  than  a  walk,  Or  driving  more  than  thirty  head  of  cattle, 
mules  or  horses  at  a  time,  on  or  across  this  bridge." 

Tenth — To  remove  fallen  timber  or  any  other  obstruction  from,  and 
repair  injuries  to,  roads  and  bridges,  caused  by  any  person,  and  to 
prosecute  for  and  recover  the  cost  thereof,  in  all  cases  where  any  per- 
son shall  be  liable  therefor. 

Eleventh — To  assess  and  collect  the  poll-tax,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Twelfth — ^To  assess,  annually,  upon  the  real  and  personal  property 
in  their  respective  towns  and  road  districts,  as  hereinafter  provided,  a 
tax  not  exceeding  forty  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  assessed  valuation, 
by  the  last  county  assessment :  Provided^  that  the  tax  on  property  lying 
within  any  incorporated  village,  town  or  city,  in  which  the  streets  and 
alleys  are  under  the  care  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  village,  town  or  city,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  roads,  streets  and  bridges  where  such  tax  is  collected,  aa 
the  corporate  authorities  may  desire  it 

§  88.    Commissioners  of  highways,  in  counties  under  township 
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organizatioD,  shall  render  to  the  board  of  town  anditora,  at  their  annual 
meeting  for  auditing  the  aoconnts  of  town  officers,  and  in  connties  not 
nnder  township  organization  to  the  county  board,  an  account  in  writingp 
stating : 

Fi/rat — ^The  amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  tax  received 
by  them. 

Second — The  sums  received  by  them  on  account  of  poll  tax. 

Third — All  sums  received  by  them  for  fines  and  commutations. 

Fourth — The  amount  received  by  them  from  all  other  sources. 

Fifth — ^The  amount  expended  by  them  for  all  purposes,  specifying 
by  items  the  date,  purpose  and  amount  of  each  expenditure,  and  to 
whom  paid. 

hiath — ^The  names  of  all  persons  assessed  for  poll  tax. 

Seoenth—Th^  names  of  all  persons  who  have  paid  or  worked  out 
their  poll  tax. 

Eighth — The  names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  fined,  and  the 
sums  which  they  have  been  fined,  and  what  fines  remain  unpaid. 

§  84.  The  board  of  auditors  or  county  board  may  require  such  ac- 
counts to  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  commissioners. 

§  35.  The  accounts  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  approved 
by  the  auditors  or  county  board,  shall  be  so  certified ;  those  rejected 
shall  be  so  marked. 

§  39.  .The  accounts  so  audited,  including  those  rejected,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  town  or  county  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  kept  by 
him  on  file  for  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respect- 
ive towns  and  road  districts. 

§  87.  In  counties  not  under  township  organization  a  copy  of  the 
accounts  so  audited  shall  be  retained  by  the  clerk  of  the  highway  com- 
missioners, and  produced  by  him,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in  the 
road  district,  and  there  read  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  highways 
for  the  information  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  road  district 

§  88.  At  the  annual  town  or  road  district  meeting,  the  commission- 
ers shall  make  a  written  statement  of  the  improvements  necessary  to 
be  made  on  the  roads  and  bridges  in  their  town  or  road  district,  daring 
the  next  ensuing  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of 
making  the  same. 

§  89.  They  shall  also  make  a  written  estimate  of  the  probable  in- 
come Irom  poll  tax,  and  such  real  and  personal  tax  as  they  are  autho^ 
ized  by  law  to  levy. 

§  40.  In  counties  under  township  organization,  all  road  matten 
shall  be  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  as  other  town  mattersi  and  in 
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oonnties  not  ander  township  organisation,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
Doon,  at  which  time  the  voters  present  in  the  road  district  may  elect 
one  of  their  number  chairman. 

§  41.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  any  three  legal  voters, 
•hall  give  notice,  by  posting  notices  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  pnblic 
places  in  the  town  or  road  district  at  least  ten  days  before  the  annual 
meeting,  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  will  be  required,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  or  repairing  roads  or  bridges  in  their  town  or  road 
district,  than  can  be  realized  from  the  poll  tax  and  real  and  personal 
property  tax  authorized  by  law  to  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners^ 
the  legal  voters  present  at  sn^h  meeting  may  authorize  an  additional 
amount  to  be  raised  by  tax,  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation. 

I  43.  The  highway  commissioners  of  each  town  and  road  district 
shall  annually  ascertain,  as  near  as  practicable,  how  much  money  must 
be  raised  by  tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  for  highway  purposes, 
during  the  ensuing  year;  and  they  shall,  in  counties  under  township 
organization,  give  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township,  and  in  Cook 
county  to  the  county  board,  a  statement  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
raised — signed  by  a  majority  of  said  commissioners — on  or  before  the 
Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  September  meeting  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  said  board  for 
their  action  at  such  September  meeting  of  said  board.  And  in  coun- 
ties not  under  township  organization,  said  amount  required  to  be  raised, 
with  a  list  of  the  resident  taxpayers,  alphabetically  arranged,  shall  be 
certified  and  returned  to  the  county  clerk,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  September  in  each  year:  Provided^  that  if  the  amount  to  be  raised 
is  determined  by  a  vote  at  the  town  or  road  district  meeting,  that  fact 
aod  amount  shall  be  so  certified  and  returned  as  aforesaid. 

§  43.  According  to  the  amount  certified  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
clerk,  when  making  out  the  tax  books  of  state  and  county  taxes  for  the 
collector,  shall  extend  the  necessary  tax  in  a  separate  column  against 
each  taxpayer's  name,  or  taxable  property,  as  other  taxes  are  extended, 
which  shall  be  collected  the  same  as  state  and  county  taxes. 

§  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  make  out  and  de- 
liver on  demand,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  a 
certificate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  so  levied  and  placed  upon 
the  tax  books. 

§  45.  The  tax  so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  by  the  collector  or  sheriif,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  fiist  as  the  same  is  collected,  except  sach  rate  per  cent,  as  shall  be 
tUowed  for  collecting  the  same. 
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§  46.  The  oommissionerft  of  highways  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  May  in  each  year,  make  out  and  dellTer  to  their  treasarer  a  list  of 
able-bodied  men  in  their  town  or  district,  between  the  age  of  twenty* 
one  and  fifty  years,  and  shall  assess  against  each  person  upon  such  list 
the  sum  of  two  (2)  dollars,  as  a  poll  tax,  for  highway  purposes,  to  be 
paid  to  such  treasurer  by  the  first  Monday  in  July  of  each  year. 

§  47.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  list  is  dehvered  to  such  treasa* 
rer,  he  shall  cause  written  or  printed  notice  to  be  given  to  each  person 
so  assessed,  notifying  him  of  the  time  when,  and  place  where,  such  tax 
must  be  paid,  or  its  equivalent  in  labor  performed. 

§  48.  If  the  amount  so  assessed  shall  not  be  paid  nor  the  labor  per- 
formed  by  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  such  year,  or  within  ten  days 
after  notice — if  notice  is  given  after  that  time — ^it  sball  be  the  duty  of 
the  treasurer  to  bring  suit  therefor  against  such  person,  before  some 
justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction — if  in  a  county  under  town- 
ship  organization,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  or  if  in  a  county  not  under 
township  organization,  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  highways. 

§  49.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may  alter,  widen  or  vacate 
any  road,  or  lay  out  any  new  road  in  their  respective  town  or  road  dis- 
trict, when  petitioned  by  any  number  of  freeholders,  not  lees  than 
twelve  (12),  residing  within  three  miles  of  the  road  so  to  be  altered, 
widened,  vacated  or  laid  out  Said  petition  shall  set  forth,  in  writing, 
a  description  of  the  road,  and  what  part  thereof  is  to  be  altered,  widened 
or  vacated,  and  if  for  a  new  road,  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands, 
if  known,  and  if  not  known  it  shall  be  so  stated,  over  which  the  road  is 
to  pass,  the  points  at  which  it  is  to  commence,  its  general  course,  and 
the  place  at  or  near  where  it  is  to  terminate. 

§  50.  Whenever  any  such  number  of  freeholders  determine  to  pe- 
tition the  commissioners  of  highways  for  the  alteration,  widening  or 
vacation  of  any  road,  or  laying  out  any  new  road,  they  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  their  petition  to  be  posted  up  in  three  of  the  most  public  places 
in  the  town  or  road  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to  be  laid  oat, 
altered,  widened  or  vacated,  at  least  ten  days  before  any  action  shall  be 
had  in  reference  to  such  petition.  The  posting  of  any  notice  required 
by  this  act  may  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  the  person  posting  the 
same,  or  by  other  legal  evidence. 

§  61.  Whenever  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  any 
such  petition,  with  proof  of  the  posting  of  copies,  as  in  the  next  preced- 
ing section  specified,  they  shall  fix  upon  a  time  when  and  where  they 
will  meet  to  examine  the  route  of  such  road,  and  to  hear  reasons  for  or 
against  the  altering,  widening,  vacating  or  laying  out  of  the  same— 
which  meeting  shall  be  within  fiileen  days  of  the  time  of  receiving 
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such  petition ;  and  tbey  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  tfae  time 
and  place  of  sach  meeting,  by  posting  np  notices  in  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  the  township  or  road  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road 
to  be  widened,  altered  or  vacated.  The  commissioners  may,  by  public 
annonncement  and  by  the  posting  of  a  notice  at  the  time  and  place 
named  for  the  first  meeting,  adjonrn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time, 
bat  not  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  days  in  all ;  and  shall  at  the 
first,  or  such  adjourned  meeting,  within  said  twenty  days,  decide  and 
pablicly  announce  whether  they  will  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  shall  indorse  upon  or  annex  to  the  petition  a  brief  memo* 
randnm  of  such  decision,  to  be  signed  by  the  commissioners.  Such 
decision  shall  be  subject  to  revocation,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
ifi  granted,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  In  case  the  commis- 
siouers  refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  they  shall  within  ten 
days  thereafter  file  the  same  so  indorsed,  or  with  such  decision  annexed 
thereto,  in  the  office  of  the  proper  town  or  county  clerk,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

§  62.^  If  the  petition  is  simply  for  the  vacation  of  a  road,  and  the 
commissioners  of  highways,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall,  at  such  meet- 
ing, decide  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they 
fihall  order  such  road  to  be  vacated — a  copy  of  which  order,  together 
with  the  petition,  shall  be  by  them  filed  with  the  county  clerk  of  the 
proper  county,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  and  re- 
corded by  such  clerk  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  conn- 
ties  under  township  organization  they  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  order, 
together  with  the  petition,  with  the  town  clerk,  such  order  to  be  so 
filed  wittiin  ten  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision. 

§  53.  If  such  petition  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  road,  or  the 
alteration  or  widening  of  an  existing  road,  and  the  commissioners  of 
highways,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they  shall  cause  a  survey 
and  a  plat  of  such  road  to  be  made  by  a  competent  surveyor,  who  shall 
report  such  survey  and  plat  to  said  commissioners,  giving  the  courses 
and  distances,  and  specifying  the  land  over  which  such  road  is  to 
pass — in  which  they  may  make  such  changes  between  the  termini  of 
the  road  described  in  the  petition  as  the  convenience  and  interest  of 
the  public,  in  their  judgment,  may  require.  They  shall  also,  before 
they  order  any  road  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated, 
iseertain  the  aggregate  amount  of  damages  which  tfae  owner  or  owners 
of  the  land  over  which  such  road  is  to  pass  shall  be  entitled  to,  by  rea- 
son of  the  location,  alteration  or  vacation  of  such  road  :  Pramded^ 
however^  that  in  case  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  assessment  of  dam- 
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ftges  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  commiBBioners  may,  in  their 
discretioo,  make  an  order  laying  oat,  widening,  altering  or  vacating 
Bach  road,  either  before  or  after  such  appeal  is  determined,  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  provided. 

§  64.  The  damages  sustained  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land, 
bj  reason  of  the  establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of 
any  road,  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  if  com- 
petent to  contract,  and  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  they  may  be 
released  by  snch  owners — in  which  cases  the  agreement  or  release  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  with  the  copy  of  the  order 
establishing  or  altering  such  road,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  bar  against 
such  owners,  their  grantees  and  assigns,  for  all  further  claims  for  such 
damages. 

§  55.  In  case  such  damages  are  not  released  or  agreed  upon,  as  in 
the  preceding  section  specified,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall, 
within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  deci- 
ded to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  make  a  certificate  that  they  are 
about  to  establish,  widen,  vacate  or  alter  a  public  road,  describing  sack 
road,  vacation,  widening  or  alteration,  and  the  land  over  or  on  which 
such  road  is  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated,  and  naming 
the  owners  of  such  land,  if  known,  and  if  not  known  stating  that  fact, 
and  asking  for  a  jury  to  assess  the  damages  of  snch  owners ;  and  shall 
present  such  certificate  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  who 
Bhall  summon  a  jury  of  six  persons  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provi- 
ded, having  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  to  appear  before  such  justice 
of  the  peace  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  him,  within  ten  days  from  the 
time  such  certiticate  was  presented  to  him,  to  assess  such  damages. 
The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  also  notify  each  and  every  oMuer 
of  laud — if  known,  and  a  resident  of  the  county — whose  damages  are 
to  be  assessed,  that  they  will  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  (giving  the  time  when  and  the  place  where)  to  have  a  jnry 
impanneled  to  assess  such  damages.  Upon  the  presentation  of  soch 
certificate  by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
shall  forthwith  name  eighteen  (18)  persons  having  the  qualifications  of 
jurors,  and  who  shall  also  be  freeholders,  one-third  of  whom  shall  not 
be  residents  of  the  town  or  road  district  in  which  the  proposed  road  is 
located.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  the  right  lo 
strike  from  such  list  of  names  the  names  of  six  of  such  persons  named; 
and  the  owners  of  the  lands  whose  damages  are  to  be  asseesed,  or 
their  authorized  agent  or  agents,  shall  also  have  the  right  t3  strike  from 
anoh  list  the  names  of  six  other  persons ;  and  the  six  persons  whoee 
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naraes  still  remain  on  said  list  shall  comprise  the  jnry  to  assess  such 
damages :  I^rovidedy  that  if  the  commissioners  of  highways  and  the 
owners  of  lands  shall  fail  to  strike  from  snch  list  the  names  of  twelve 
persons,  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  select  from  the  names  still  remain- 
ing the  six  persons  to  constitute  said  jary.  At  the  trial  of  the  case, 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  of  challenge  for  cause,  and  for  that 
only;  and  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  jurors,  from  whatever  cause, 
Bhall  be  supplied  by  summoning  other  persons  residing  in  the  township 
or  road  district,  or  in  an  adjoining  township  or  road  district.  Such 
JQBtice  of  the  peace  shall  notify  the  owners  of  such  land  mentioned  in 
8Qch  certificate  to  appear  at  the  same  time  before  such  justice  to  prove 
their  damages.  In  case  it  shall  appear,  either  from  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioners,  the  affidavit  of  any  person,  or  the  return  of  any 
officer  to  whom  the  notice  may  be  delivered  for  service,  that  there  is 
any  nnknown  owner  or  owners  who  cannot  be  found  and  served  within 
the  county,  such  justice  shall  also  cause  notices  to  be  posted  in  three  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  vicinity  of  such  proposed  road  or  altera- 
tion, at  least  six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  such 
jury,  stating  when  such  jur}^  is  to  be  iuipanneled  by  him,  and  descri- 
bing the  road  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated  as  peti- 
tioned  for,  and  the  lands  for  which  damages  are  to  be  assessed. 

§  56.  The  notice  to  such  owners  of  lands  may  be  served  by  any 
ooQstable  or  one  of  the  petitioners,  or  other  person  of  lawful  age,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  of  appearance.  If  any  of  such  owners 
ia  an  infant,  such  summons  shall  be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  to 
the  infant  or  its  guardian,  if  any  :  if  no  guardian,  the  person  with  whom 
he  or  she  resides ;  if  any  owner  is  a  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard 
(having  a  conservator)  or  insane,  by  delivering  a  copy  to  his  conserva- 
tor, if  any ;  if  any  such  owner  is  a  married  woman,  by  delivering  a  copy 
to  her. 

§  57.  The  jury  shall  appear  before  and  be  sworn  or  affirmed  by  snch 
justice,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  assess  the  damage  of  each  of  the 
owners  specified  in  such  certificate,  or  those  of  them  whose  claims  are 
then  to  be  adjusted,  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and 
understanding,  and  all  parties  in  interest  shall  be  entitled  to  subpenas 
and  other  writs  and  papers,  and  the  trial  shall  be  conducted  as  in  other 
civil  cases.  The  jury  shall  hear  such  lawful  evidence  touching  the 
question  of  such  damages  as  may  be  presented  to  them ;  and  shall  also, 
on  request  of  a  majority  of  the  road  commissioners  or  owners  of  lands 
whose  damages  are  to  be  determined,  in  a  body,  visit  and  examine 
the  proposed  location,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  such  road, 
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and  the  lands  to  be  taken  and  affected  thereby,  and  make  a  written 
verdict  epecitying  the  amonnt  of  damages,  if  any,  which  each  saeh 
owner  shall  recover,  and  retnm  the  same  to  snch  justice,  to  be  by 
him  entered  on  his  docket  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  to  be  paid  by 
sach  commissioners,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  suit,  in  case  they 
shall  finally  determine  to  establish,  alter,  widen  or  vacate  snch  road ; 
and  the  money  therefor  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  or  road  district,  out 
of  the  fands  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  commissionere  of  high* 
ways,  raised  for  road  and  bridge  purposes,  or  any  person  interested  in 
such  road:  Frovided^  that  when  there  are  several  such  owners  the  jary 
may  assess  the  damages  of  one  er  more  or  all  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
or  they  may  assess  such  damages  at  different  times,  or  there  may  be 
different  jnries  and  trials  at  different  times  for  different  owners,  as  a 
majority  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  may  determine;  and  any 
such  assessment  of  damages  may  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  for 
good  cause,  with  the  like  effect  as  continuaoces  in  other  cases  before 
justices  of  the  peace. 

§  58.  The  commissioners  of  highways,  or  any  person  interested 
in  such  verdict,  may  appeal  trom  such  judgment  to  the  circuit  court  of 
the  proper  couuty,  at  any  time  within  twenty  days  from  the  rendition  of 
such  judgment,  by  giving  bond,  with  approved  security,  to  be  approved 
by  snch  justice  of  the  peace  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  to  which 
the  appeal  is  taken.  Infants  may  appeal  by  their  guardian  or  neict 
friend,  lunatics  or  insane  persons  by  their  conservator  or  next  friend, 
and  married  women  by  themselves  or  their  husbands,  or  jointly  with 
their  husbands;  and  the  bonds  so  executed  by  them,  respectively  or 
j<nntly,  shall  be  valid  against  persons  under  such  disability  and  their 
securities. 

§  59.  When  an  appeal  is  taken,  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  within 
ten  days  from  the  time  the  appeal  is  perfected,  send  all  the  papers,  with 
a  certified  copy  of  his  docket,  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
which  such  appeal  is  taken. 

§  60.  The  trial  of  such  appeal  shall  be  as  in  other  appeal  cases,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be,  that  the  amount  so  found  for  the 
owners,  if  any  is  so  found,  shall  be  payable  with  cost,  as  provided  in 
section  fifty-seven  (57)  of  this  act. 

§  61.    Within  thirty  days  after  the  total  amount  of  damages  shall 
have  been  ascertained,  either  by  release  or  the  agreement  of  parties, 
or  by  assessment  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury,  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided,  the  commissioners  shall  hold  a  meeting  to. 
finally  determine  upon  the  laying  out,  altering,  widening  or  vacation  of 
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such  road,  of  which  meeting  said  commissioiiers  shall  give  public  notice, 
by  causing  not  less  than  three  notices  thereof  to  be  posted  in  public 
places  within  the  town  or  road  district,  at  least  five  days  prior  thereto. 
In  cases  where  the  damages  are  not  wholly  released  or  agreed  upon, 
and  *the  commissioners  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  damages  as- 
sessed by  the  jury  are  manifestly  too  high,  and  that  the  payment  of 
the  same  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
town  or  road  district,  the  commissioners  may  revoke  all  proceeding  had 
upon  the  petition  by  a  written  order  to  that  effect;  and  such  revoca- 
tion shall  have  the  effect  to  annul  idl  such  proceedings  and  assess- 
ments, releases  and  agreements,  in  respect  to  damages  growing  out  of 
the  proceedings  upon  the  petition,  unless  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners is  appealed  from  and  reversed  or  modified  on  such  appeal,  as 
herein  provided.  In  case  the  commissioners  shall  not  revoke  such . 
prior  proceedings,  they  shall  make  an  order,  to  be  signed  by  them, 
declaring  such  road  so  altered,  vddened  or  laid  out,  a  public  highway, 
and  which  order  shall  contain  or  have  annexed  thereto  a  definite  de- 
scription of  the  line  of  such  road,  together  with  a  plat  thereof.  The 
commissioners  shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  order, 
cause  the  same,  together  with  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  the  petition, 
and  releases  or  agreements  in  respect  to  damages,  to  be  deposited  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  and  in  counties  not  under  township 
organization  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk ;  and  such  clerks  shall 
respectively  note  upon  such  order  the  date  of  such  filing.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  clerks,  after  the  time  for  appeal  to  supervisors  or  other 
commissioners  has  expired,  and  in  case  of  such  appeal  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  determined,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  granted, 
to  record  such  order,  together  with  the  plat  of  the  surveyor,  in  a  proper 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  In  cases  where  the  damages  claimed 
by  the  land  owners,  for  the  right  of  way,  is  released,  or  is  agreed  upon 
between  the  land  owners  and  the  commissioners,  the  commissioners  may, 
at  their  first  meeting,  or  at  any  adjourned  meeting,  examine  the  route 
of  the  road,  and  cause  a  survey  thereof  to  be  made,  and  make  their 
order  establishing,  altering,  widening  or  vacating  the  road,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  return  the  same  within  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  specified  in  this  act. 

§  6S.  In  case  the  person  to  whom  any  damage  is  assessed,  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  county,  or  is  under  disability,  the  amount  of  the  damoges 
assessed  to  such  person  may  be  deposited  with  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  derk  of  the  court  where  the  judgment  for  such  damages  is  entered 
or  was  recovered,  and  no  road  diall  be  opened  until  such  damages  have 
Vol.  in— 66 
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been  so  deposited,  or  the  amoant  thereof  has  been  tendered  or  paid  to 
the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 

§  63.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  establishment,  altera- 
tion, widening  or  vacation  of  any  road  in  this  state,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  offer  indncements  to  the  commissioners  of  highways,  for* the 
establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacating  of  any  such  road,  by 
entering  into  contract  with  said  commissioners,  conditioned  upon  sueh 
establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacating,  to  pay  money  or  any 
other  valuable  thing  to  the  town  or  road  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
road  and  bridge  funds  of  the  same,  or  to  perform  any  labor,  or  to  ooq- 
struct  any  road,  bridge  or  culvert  on  any  road  which  sud  person  or  per- 
sons desire  to  have  established,  widened  or  altered.  And  such  con- 
tracts, in  writing,  made  with  sUd  commissioners,  shaU  be  deemed  good 
and  valid  in  law,  and  may  be  enforced  by  said  commissioners  or  their 
successors  in  office,  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

§  64.  The  record  of  the  county  or  town  clerk,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  a  certified  copy  of  such  record  and  papers,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment, location,  alteration,  widening,  or  vacation  of  any  road,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  inall  cases  that  all  the  necessary  antecedent  ^no- 
visions  had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  action  of  the  oonrnus- 
sioners  of  highways,  or  other  persons  and  officers,  in  regard  thereto, 
were  regular  in  all  respects. 

§  65.  Private  roads,  and  cartways  for  private  and  public  use,  lead- 
ing  from  any  dwelling  or  land  to  a  public  road,  or  from  one  public  roaid 
to  another,  may  be  located  and  established  in  the  same  manner  aa  pro- 
vided in  this  act  for  public  roads,  except  that  the  same  may  be  peti- 
tioned for  by  one  or  more  persons ;  and  the  petition  shall  state  the 
width  of  road  desired  by  the  petitioners ;  and  such  roads  and  cartways 
shall  not  be  more  than  fifty  feet  wide ;  and  in  all  cases  the  petitioner 
or  petitioners  shall  pay  all  the  costs  of  such  location,  and  all  the  dam- 
ages that  may  be  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the  land  over  whidi  auch 
private  road  or  cartway  shall  run,  before  the  same  shall  be  opened, 
unless  the  jury  which  assesses  such  damages  should  award,  or  the  com- 
missioners of  highways  shall  agree,  that  a  part  of  such  damages  be  paid 
by  the  town  or  road  district ;  and  all  parties  interested  shall  have  the 
same  right  to  appeal  in  all  cases,  as  provided  in  this  act  far  public 
roads. 

§  66.  If  such  private  road  or  cartway  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  peti- 
tioners or  their  assigns  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  making  the 
order  for  the  location  of  the  same,  such  order  ahall  be  regarded  aa  le- 
adnded. 
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§  87.  When  ench  private  road  or  oartway  is  proposed  to  pass  oyer 
incloaed  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands  shall  have  a  reasonable  time, 
not  exceeding  eight  months,  to  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  of 
hij^hways,  to  harvest  crops  and  remove  fences  which  may  be  on  such 
land,  before  such  road  or  cartway  shall  be  opened. 

§  68.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may,  in  their  discretion,  pay 
persons  who  live  on  or  have  private  roads,  which  are  used  by  the 
pablic,  for  work  done  on  such  roads ;  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be 
allowed  more  than  the  amount  of  their  road  tax  for  the  year  in  which 
the  work  is  done. 

§  69.  Public  roads  may  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated 
on  township  or  county  lines,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  roads, 
except  that  in  such  case  a  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  posted  up  in  and 
presented  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  or  road  dis- 
trict interested ;  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission- 
ers of  highways  of  the  several  towns  or  districts  to  meet  and  act  as  one 
body,  in  the  same  time  and  manner  as  in  other  cases,  in  considering  the 
petition,  viewing  the  premises,  adjusting  damages  and  making  all  orders 
in  reference  to  such  proposed  road,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  and 
a  majority  of  all  such  commissioners  must  concur  in  all  such  orders ; 
and  a  copy  of  all  final  orders  and  plats  and  papers  shall  be  filed  and 
recorded  in  each  of  the  counties,  towns,  or  road  districts  interested* 
They  shall  also,  in  case  a  new  road  is  established,  allot  to  each  of 
such  towns  or  districts,  the  part  of  such  road  which  such  town  or  dis- 
trict shall  open  and  keep  in  repair,  and  the  part  so  allotted  shall  be 
considered  as  wholly  belonging  to  such  town  or  district.  They  shall 
aleo  divide  the  expenses  and  damages  which  may  aocrae  from  such 
location,  widening  or  alteration,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  they  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  three  disinterested  freeholders,  as  arbitrators,  whose 
decision  shall  be  finaL 

§  70.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
miesioners  of  highways,  in  determining  to,  or  in  refusing  to  lay  out, 
alter,  widen  or  vacate  any  road,  or  revoking  any  previous  order  or  de- 
cision relative  to  any  road,  may  appeal  from  such  decision  to  three 
supervisors  of  the  county  outside  of  the  town  in* which  such  road  or 
proposed  road  is  located,  by  giving  a  written  notice  of  such  appeal  to 
the  said  commissioners  of  highways,  and  to  at  least  three  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  also,  to  the  same  parties,  a  notice  when  and  where  such 
appeal  will  be  tried,  at  least  three  days  before  such. trial,  within  ten 
days  after  such  decision  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  proper  clerk, 
and  ahall  also  present  a  written  petition  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  of 
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the  coantj,  asking  for  an  appeal,  and  stating  on  what  groandfl  such 
appeal  is  taken.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  caiue 
to  be  summoned  three  supervisors  of  the  county,  to  hear  such  appeal ; 
and  said  supervisors  shall  fix  upon  a  time  and  place  when  said  appeal 
will  be  heard  by  them ;  and  upon  such  appeal,  the  said  supervisors 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  is  by  this  act  conferred 
on  the  commissioners  of  highways,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  laying  out, 
altering,  widening  or  vacating  any  road,  but  shall  have  the  same  power 
to  cause  a  jury  to  be  called  to  assess  damages — whenever  the  state  of 
the  proceedings  may  require  it,  and  the  supervisors  cannot  agree  with 
the  owners  of  land  in  regard  to  the  same.  And  they  shall  make  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  and  decision  in  the  case,  and  in  like  manner,  that 
is,  by  this  act,  required  by  the  highway  commissioners,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  compensation  ;  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  in 
regard  to  laying  out,  altering,  widening  or  vacating  such  road,  or  in  re- 
fusing to  do  the  same,  for  one  year  after  such  decision.  Any  parties 
taking  an  appeal  from  the  award  or  the  decision  of  the  three  supervi- 
sors, highway  commissioners,  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  appeal,  in  case  the  award  [or  the  decision  of  said  supervi- 
sors, highway  commissioners  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  in  all  things 
sustained ;  and  shall  file  a  sufficient  bond  with  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
town  or  county  clerk — ^as  the  case  may  be— before  taking  such  appeal, 
guaranteeing  such  payment  in  such  case.  In  cases  of  appeal,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
the  appeal  shall  be  to  three  commissioners  of  highways  of  some  road 
district  in  the  county,  other  than  the  road  district  in  which  the  appeal 
is  taken,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  compensation  and  per- 
form the  same  duties  that  is  required  of  the  three  supervisors  in  thia 
section. 

§  71.  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  or  commissionerB 
of  highways,  selected,  in  any  appeal  case,  or  of  the  commissionerB  of 
highways  in  any  case  before  them,  shall  be  taken  as  the  decision  of  said 
supervisors  or  commissioners  of  highways. 

§  72.  When  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  one  town  or  district 
disagree  with  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  an  adjoining  town  or 
district,  in  regard  to  the  laying  out  of  a  new  road,  or  the  alteration, 
widening  or  vacation  of  an  old  road,  on  any  county,  town  or  district 
line,  appeals  may  be  taken  from  such  decision,  in  the  same  manner 
as  set  forth  in  section  seventy  of  this  act :  Drovided^  that  when  such 
decision  is  in  regard  to  a  road  on  a  county  line,  in  coudties  under  town- 
ship organization,  two  supervisors  and  one  commissioner  of  highways 
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ahall  be  selected  from  one  county,  and  two  commissioners  of  highways 
and  one  snperyisor  shall  be  selected  from  [the]  other.  The  county  from 
which  the  two  supervisors  shall  be  selected,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
party  or  parties  taking  the  appeal ;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
issue  his  summons  accordingly.  In  counties  not  under  township  or- 
ganization, three  commissioners  of  highways  shall  be  selected  from  one 
county  interested  and  four  from  the  other. 

§  73.  All  roads  heretofore  laid  out  upon  town,  district  or  county 
lines,  shall  be  divided,  allotted,  and  kept  in  repair,  in  the  manner  as 
hereinbefore  directed.  Any  public  road  that  is  or  shall  hereafter  be 
laid  out  on  a  county  or  town  line,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  road  on  a  county 
or  town  line,  although,  owing  to  the  topography  of  the  ground  along 
said  county  or  town  line,  or  at  the  crossing  of  any  stream  of  water,  the 
proper  authorities,  in  establishing  or  locating  such  road,  may  have 
located  a  portibn  of  the  same  to  one  side  of  such  county  or  town  line. 

§  74.  Beads  may  be  laid  out  and  opened  upon  the  lipe  between  this 
and  any  adjoining  state,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  whenever 
the  laws  of  such  adjoining  state  shall  be  applicable. 

§  75.  Bridges  over  streams  which  divide  towns,  counties  or  road 
districts,  and  bridges  over  streams  on  roads  on  county,  town  or  district 
lines,  shall  be  built  and  repaired  at  the  equal  expense  of  such  towns, 
counties  or  road  districts. 

§  76.  For  the  purpose  of  building  or  keeping  in  repair  such  bridge 
or  bridges,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
such  adjoining  towns,  counties  or  road  districts,  to  enter  joint  contracts ; 
and  such  contracts  may  be  enforced,  in  law  or  equity,  against  such  com- 
missioners, jointly,  the  same  as  if  entered  into  by  individuals,  and 
such  commissioners  may  be  proceeded  against,  jointly,  by  any  parties 
interested  in  such  bridge  or  bridges,  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  reference 
to  such  bridge  or  bridges,  or  for  any  damages  growing  out  of  such 
neglect 

§  77.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  either  of  such  towns  or 
road  districts,  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing  from  the  commissioners 
of  highways  of  any  other  of  such  towns  or  road  districts,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  build  or  repair  any  such  bridge,  when  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commissioners  so  giving  notice,  to  build  or  repair  the  same,  and  to  re- 
cover by  suit  one  half  (or  such  amount  as  shall  have  been  agreei^ 
upon)  of  the  expense  of  so  building  or  repairing  such  bridge,  wi)it 
costs  of  suit  and  interest  from  the  time  of  the  completion  thereof,  frrof 
the  commissioners  so  neglecting  or  refusing,  i  ef 
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§  78.  Any  jadgment  so  reoovered  againBt  the  oommurioMiB  of 
highways  of  either  of  each  towns  or  road  districts,  shall  be  a  charge  oa 
snch  town  or  road  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the  court  shall 
certify  that  the  neglect  or  refasal  of  such  commissioners  was  wilUnl 
or  malicious,  in  which  case  only  snch  commissioners  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  snch  judgment,  and  the  same  may  be  enforced  against  them 
in  their  personal  and  individaal  capacity. 

§  79.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  build,  construct  or  repair  any 
bridge  or  road  in  any  town  or  road  district,  which  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable burden  to  the  same,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  ciii 
be  raised  by  ordinary  road  taxes  in  such  town  or  road  district,  the 
commissioners  of  highways  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  coun^  board 
of  the  county  in  which  such  town  or  road  district  is  situated,  praying 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury  to  aid  in  the  building, 
constructing  or  repairing  of  such  bridge  or  road ;  and  such  eoooty 
board  may  make  an  appropriation  of  so  much  for  that  purpose  as,  in 
their  judgment,  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  and  the  funds  of  the 
county  will  justify — said  appropriation  to  be  expended  under  the  eupe^ 
vision  of  an  authorized  agent  or  agents  of  the  county,  if  the  county 
board  shall  so  order. 

§  80.  Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  the  county  board  of  any 
county,  by  the  petition  of  at  least  twenty-five  legal  voters  of  such  county 
or  of  an  adjoining  county,  that  any  bridge  or  road,  in  any  town  or  road 
district,  or  any  bridge  or  road  on  any  town,  district  or  county  line  in 
such  county,  should  be  built,  constructed  or  repaired,  and  that  the  same 
has  been  improperly  neglected  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
such  town  or  road  district,  the  county  board,  if,  on  investigation,  they 
are  satisfied  the  interests  of  the  public  demands  that  such  road  or 
bridge  should  be  built,  constructed  or  repaired,  and  that  such  town  or 
road  district  has  sufficient  means  to  build,  construct  or  repair  the  same, 
shall  by  resolution  direct  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  such  town 
or  road  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  construct  or  repair  the  same,  to 
build,  construct  or  repair  the  same,  or  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall 
deem  reasonable,  within  the  time  to  be  specified  in  such  resolution,  and 
shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  resolution  to  be  served  on  the  oonmiissionerB 
of  highways  of  such  town  or  road  district ;  whereupon  such  commis- 
sioners of  highways  shall  build,  construct  or  repair  such  bridge  or  rood 
as  directed  in  snch  resolution  of  the  county  board ;  and  if  said  commis- 
noners  of  highways  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  build,  construct  or  repair  such 
eidge  or  road,  or  culvert,  as  directed  by  such  resolution,  the  county 
s)ard  shall  authorize  some  person  to  build|  construct  or  repair  the  same^ 
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and  cause  the  necessary  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  to  be  extended  on 
the  tax  list  of  sach  town  or  road  district,  and  collected  as  other  road 
taxes,  and  applied  to  pay  for  such  improvement :  I^ovided^  that  no 
work  shall  be  ordered  to  be  done  or  performed,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  flection,  that  will  cost  more  than  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars'  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  the  town  or  road  district  by 
the  last  preceding  assessment  of  the  same. 

§  81.  The  county  boards  of  the  several  counties  in  this  state,  not 
under  township  organization,  shall  provide  necessary  well-bound  books, 
in  which  the  county  derk  shall  record  all  the  papers,  plats  and  surveys, 
and  orders  relating  to  the  roads  which  have  been  or  may  be  established 
in  the  several  road  districts  in  his  county,  when  the  same  are  reported 
to  him,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 

§  82.  Upon  the  petition  of  twelve  (12)  legal  voters,  it  shall  be  the 
dnty  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  and  road  district, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  employ  a  competent  surveyor,  and  have 
any  road  or  roads  designated  in  such  petition  in  their  several  towns  and 
road  districts  re-surveyed,  and  plats  thereof  made,  which  plats  and 
surveys  shall  be  by  them  filed  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  township 
or  county  derk,  as  the  case  may  be :  JProvidedj  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  where  the  same  has  been  already  done,  unless  the  exact  loca* 
tion  of  such  road  is  uncertain. 

§  83.  The  establishment  of  a  new  road  on  the  route  of  a  road  al- 
ready established  according  to  law,  shall  not  vacate  the  road  previously 
established,  unless  such  vacation  is  prayed  for  in  the  petition,  and  so 
declared  in  the  order  establishing  the  new  road. 

S  84.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  and  road 
districts  are  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  of  bridges, 
the  constructing  of  roads,  and  the  repairing  of  bridges  and  roads  in 
their  respective  towns  or  road  districts,  and  they  may  let  such  contracts 
by  a  public  letting  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  upon  proper  notice 
being  given  by  posting  copies  of  such  notice  in  at  least  three  public 
{daces  in  their  town  or  road  district,  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the 
time  of  such  public  letting ;  or  if  they  deem  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
their  town  or  road  district,  they  may,  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty'^five  dollars,  privately  contract  with  persons,  as  they  shall  deem 
best,  for  putting  and  keeping  the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair ;  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  contracts  exonerate  such  commissioners  from  Ua^ 
bility  for  failure  to  keep  such  bridges  or  roads  in  repair :  JPravided^  that 
the  collector  of  taxes  shall  receive  from  any  taxpayer,  in  payment  of 
said  tax  payer's  road  and  bridge  tax,  any  order  of  the  commissioners  of 
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highwajB,  on  their  treasurer,  for  work  done  on,  or  material  fomifilied 
for  the  constmction  or  repairs  of  the  highways  or  bridges,  in  any  sum 
not  to  exceed  the  amonnt  of  snch  person's  road  and  bridge  tax  then  dae. 

§  86.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may  contract  with  persons 
owing  poll  tax  for  road  purposes  to  perform  a  certain  amonnt  of  labor 
on  any  road  or  bridge  in  their  town  or  road  district,  for  the  amonnt  of 
snch  tax,  and  if  the  work  is  done  within  the  time  that  the  money  should 
have  been  paid,  the  commissioners  shall  give  snch  person  an  order  on 
their  treasurer,  which  shall  be  receiyed  by  him,  instead  of  the  money. 

§  86.  Whenever  a  public  road  or  highway  shall  pass  over  low  or 
wet  lands,  and  it  shall  be  necessary  to  drain  the  same  in  order  to  ren* 
der  the  said  road  dry  and  passable,  and  the  said  road  cannot  readily  or 
conveniently  be  drained  without  laying  or  digging  a  ditch  or  ditches 
over  or  across  the  adjacent  lands,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways,  or  other  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  cause  the  said 
road  to  be  made  passable,  to  enter  upon  the  said  adjacent  lands  and 
construct  the  required  ditch  or  ditches  over  and  upon  the  same ;  and 
in  case  the  said  commissioners  or  persons  shall  be  unable  to  agree  with 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  lands  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
allowed  and  paid  to  such  owner  or  owners,  the  same  shall  be  fixed  and 
ascertained  in  the  maimer  and  with  like  proceedings  as  provided  in  this 
act  in  case  of  damages  in  the  location  or  alteration  of  roads. 

§  87.  Whenever  a  public  road  is  ordered  to  be  established,  or  al- 
tered, according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  road  shall  pass 
through  or  on  inclosed  lands,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  give 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  lands  sixty  days'  notice,  in  writing,  to 
remove  his  fences.  If  such  owner  or  occupant  does  not  remove  his 
fence  within  sixty  days  after  such  notice,  the  commissioners  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  removed,  and  direct  the  road  to  be  opened  and 
worked ;  and  such  owner  shall  forfeit  to  such  commissioners  the  sam 
of  one  dollar  for  every  day  he  shall  permit  his  fence  to  remain  after  the 
expiration  of  said  sixty  days,  and  shall  pay  all  necessary  cost  of  re- 
moval, to  be  collected  by  said  commissioners  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  having  jurisdiction. 

§  88.  All  public  roads  established  by  the  order  of  the  commissioners 
of  highways,  shall  be  sixty-six  (66)  feet  wide,  except  in  cases  of  roadi 
not  over  two  (3)  miles  long  the  road  may  be  of  any  width,  not  less  than 
thirty-three  (38)  feet,  if  so  prayed  for  in  the  petition,  and  not  otherwise. 
All  public  roads  shall  be  opened  within  one  year  from  the  time  the 
order  establishing  them  was  recorded.  If  not  assessed  [opened]  within 
the  time  aforesaid,  that  part  not  so  opened  shall  be  deemed  vacated. 
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§  89.  If  the  oommissioDen  of  highways  shall  refiiBe  or  neglect  to 
pertbrm  any  of  the  dotiea  eojoined  on  them  by  this  act,  they  ehall 
fle?erally  forfeit  not  leas  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
and  may  be  proceeded  against,  severally  or  jointly,  for  the  recovery  of 
sncb  forfeitare,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper  connty 
in  the  name  and  for  the  nse  of  the  informer. 

§  90.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices the  snm  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  necessarily  employed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  same  to  be  audited  by  the  town 
auditors  or  the  county  board,  and  paid  oat  of  the  town  or  county 
fdnds,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  91.  Whenever  the  term  ^^county  board"  is  used  in  this  act,  it 
shall  be  held  to  mean  the  board  of  supervisors  in  counties  under  town- 
ship organization,  and  to  mean  the  county  commissioners  or  board  of 
connty  commissioners  in  counties  not  under  township  organization. 

§  92.  All  laws  heretofore  existing  that  may  in  any  way  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  laws  in  relation  to  overseers  of  high, 
ways  and  road  superv.sors,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  repealed.. 

§  93.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  next. 

Apfroyxd  April  1 0, 1872. 


DRAINS  AND  LEYBE^ 

AS  ACT  to  provide  for  the  oonstnioUon  and  protection  of  dimins,  ditches,  levees  and  other 

woiki. 

Skottok  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  JUinoiSy 
rtpreeented  in  the  QeneroX  Aseemblyj  That  whenever  one  or  more 
owners  or  occupants  of  lands  shall  desire  to  construct  a  drain  or  drains, 
ditch  or  ditches,  across  the  lands  of  others,  for  agricultural  and  sanitary 
purposes,  such  person  or  persons  may  file  a  petition  in  the  county  court 
of  the  county  in  which  the  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches  shall  be 
proposed  to  be  constructed,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  the  same, with 
s  description  of  its  or  their  proposed  starting  point,  route  and  terminus ; 
sad  if  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the  land  of  such 
potitioners  that  a  levee  or  other  work  be  constructed,  the  petitioners 
ihall  so  state,  and  set  forth  a  general  description  of  the  same  as  pro* 
posed,  and  may  pray  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  the 
oo&stmction  of  such  work,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter* 
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§  3.  Snch  petition  having  been  filed,  us  provided  in  (he  preceding 
section,  the  petitioners  shall  canse  at  least  two  weeks'  notice  to  be 
g^ven  by  posting  notices  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 
each  congressional  township  through  which  the  drain  or  drains,  ditch 
or  ditches,  levee  or  other  work  is  or  are  proposed  to  be  constructed,  or 
if  the  same  shall  not  be  inhabited,  in  the  nearest  inhabited  township, 
and  by  publishing  a  copy  thereof  in  sotne  newspaper  published  in  the 
county  in  which  the  petition  is  filed,  at  least  once  in  each  week  for  two 
successive  weeks ;  or  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  snch  county, 
then  in  the  nearest  newspaper  published  in  the  stata.  Such  notice 
shall  state  when  and  in  what  court  the  •petition  is  filed,  the  starting 
point,  route  and  terminus  of  the  proposed  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or 
ditches,  or  levees;  and  if  a  levee  or  other  work  is  intended  to  be  con- 
structed in  connection  therewith,  shall  so  state,  and  at  what  term  of 
court  the  petitioners  will  ask  a  hearing  upon  such  petition. 

§  8.  The  county  court  in  which  such  petition  shall  be  filed,  may 
hear  the  petition  at  any  probate  or  law  term  thereof,  and  may  dete^ 
mine  all  matters  pertaining  thereto  under  this  act,  and  may  adjourn 
the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  or  continue  the  case  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  notice,  or  other  good  cause. 

§  4.  In  case  the  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches,  levee,  or  other 
work  proposed  to  be  constructed,  shall  pass  through  or '  over,  or  be 
constructed  upon  lands  lying  in  different  counties,  the  petition  may  be 
filed  in  the  county  court  of  either  of  such  counties. 

§  5.  On  the  hearing  of  any  petition  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Qhapter,  all  parties  through  or  upon  whose  land  any  of  the  pro- 
posed  work  may  be  constructed,  or  whose  land  inay  be  damaged  or 
benefited  tliereby,  may  appear  and  contest  the  necessity  or  utility  of 
the  proposed  work,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  contestants  and  peti* 
tiouers  may 'rifiei*  atiy  feohipetent  evidence  in  regard  thereto.  If  it  shall 
tippeai*  to  the  cbfert  that  •(hte  ptiypb&^d  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches, 
ievee  or  other  Worts,  is  <l)r  are  toeceeisivy,  or  will  be  useful  for  the  dnun- 
a^e  of  the  landd  ^tbpbted' t6  b^  dtdlineia  thfereby  for  agricultural  and 
'Sanitary  jpurposes,  the  cburt  shall  sb  find,  and  appoiiit  three  competent 
persons  as  c^m'ihibsibnei'^  to  lay  out  land  (!6n8tl-uct  stieh  proposed  work. 
Xn  c^se  the  lands  to  be  drained  shall  be  situated  in  di^erent  counties, 
iiot  more  thaii  two  of  the  commibdiohers  i^hall  be  Chosen  from  any  ofti 
of  such  counties.  IF  the  coui't  ^hatl  find  against  the  petitioners,  thi 
petitibm^h^n  bb  dismitoed  at  the  co^rt  of  the  petitioners.  ' 

•  §  6.    Before  entering  tlpon  the  dutied  of  their  office,  *suc!b  6ommis^ 
siciiidrs  shall  take  ^mSt  Subsbfibe  an  x>h\k  ■.  &ithfuUy  to  discharge  tbft 
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dHties  of  their  office  without  favor  or  partiality,  and  to  render  a  tru0 
ftcooant  of  their  doings  to  the  jcourt  by  which  they  were  appointed, 
whenever  required  by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the  court. 

§  7.  They  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman,  and  may  elect 
one  of  their  number,  or  some  other  person,  as  secretary. 

§  8.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  their  number  in  any  matter  within 
their  duties,  shall  be  sufficient. 

§  9.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  their  appointment,  or  within  such 
time  as  the  court  may  direct,  the  commissioners  shall  examine  the  land 
of  the  petitioners  proposed  to  be  drained,  aud  the  lands  over  or  upon 
which  the  work  is  proposed  to  be  constructed,  and  inquire  and  de- 
termine— 

Mr8t — Whether  the  starting  point,  route  and  terminus  of  the  pro- 
posed drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches,  and  if  a  levee  or  other  work  is 
proposed,  the  proposed  location  thereof^  is  or  are  in  all  respects  proper 
or  most  feasible ;  and  if  not,  what  is  or  are  so. 

Second^The  probable  cost  of  the  proposed  work,  including  all  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  therefor. 

Third — ^What  lands  will  be  injured  thereby,  and  the  probable  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  damages  such  lands  will  sustain  by  reason  of  the 
laying  out  and  construction  of  the  proposed  work. 

JFburth — What  lands  will  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  and  whether  the  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  costs  of  constructing  such  work,  including  all  incidental 
expenses  and  costs  of  the  proceeding. 

§  10.  If  the  commissioners  shall  find  that  such  costs  and  expenses 
are  more  than  equal  to  the  benefits  there  will  be  bestowed  upon  the 
land  to  be  benefited,  they  shall  so  report,  and  the  proceedings  shall  be 
dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the  petitioners. 

§  11.  If  the  commissioners  shall  find  that  the  proposed  work,  or 
such  portion  of  the  same  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  petitioners,  can 
be  done  at  a  cost  and  expense  not  exceeding  such  benefits,  they  shall 
proceed  to  have  the  proper  surveys,  profiles,  plans  and  specifications 
thereof  ma^e,  and  shall  report  their  conclusions  and  a  copy  of  such 
surveys,  profiles,  plans  and  specifications  to  the  court  which  appointed 
them. 

§  13.  The  commissioners  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement, route  or  terminus  of  the  drains  or  ditches,  or  to  the  num- 
ber, extent  or  size  of  the  same,  or  the  location,  plan  or  extent  of  any 
levee  or  other  work  to  that  proposed  by  the  petitioners,  but  shall  looate, 
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design,  lay  out  and  plan  the  same  in  sncli  manner  as  tbey  shall  thiiik 
will  drain  the  petitioners'  land  with  the  least  damage,  and  greatest 
benefit  of  all  lands  to  be  affected  thereby;  and  any  plans  proposed  by 
snch  commissioners  may,  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 
or  of  the  commissioners,  be  altered,  npon  the  order  of  the  court,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  the  conrt  to  be  jnst. 

§  13.  Upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners  being  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  appointing  such  commissioners,  they  shall  cause 
notice  to  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  section  two  of 
this  chapter,  wliich  notice  shall  state  the  time  of  filing  snch  report,  and 
npon  what  day  application  will  be  made  for  the  confirmation  of  sach 
report,  at  which  time  all  persons  interested  may  appear  and  contest 
the  confirmation  thereof,  or  that  the  same  ought  to  be  modified  in  any 
particular,  and  may  offer  any  competent  evidence  in  support  thereof. 

§  14.  If  upon  the  hearing  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
objections  are  not  well  taken,  or  if  no  objection  shall  be  made,  it  shall 
order  the  confirmation  thereof.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  ought 
to  be  modified,  and  the  coui-t  shall  be  sufficiently  informed  in  the  prem- 
ises, it  shall  modify  the  same  to  conform  to  the  equities  in  the  premises; 
or  if  not  sufficiently  informed  it  shall  order  the  commissioners  to  review 
and  correct  their  report,  and  may  make  specific  directions  in  what 
respect  they  shall  reform  their  report.  And  the  court  may  make  all 
necessary  orders  in  the  premises,  either  for  the  continuance  of  the  hear- 
ing or  other  lawful  purpose. 

§  15.  If  the  report  is  referred  back  to  the  commissioners  for  amend- 
ment, the  court  may  fix  a  day  when  the  commissioners  shall  again  pre- 
sent their  report,  in  which  case  the  hearing  shall  stand  adjourned  to 
that  day,  and  no  further  notice  shall  be  required  thereof.  If  no  day 
shall  be  fixed  for  such  report,  the  cause  shall  be  continued  to  the  next 
term  of  court,  when  it  shall  stand  for  hearing. 

§  16.  When  the  report  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  confirmed, 
the  court  may  impannel  a  jury  of  twelve  men  competent  to  serve  as 
jurors,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  to  the  best  of  their  understanding  and  jadg- 
ment,  and  to  make  their  assessment  of  damages  and  benefitls  according 
to  law;  or  the  court  may  direct  that  a  jury  be  impanneled  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  assessment  of  damages  and  benefits,  ia 
which  case  the  commissioners  may  apply  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  ia 
the  county,  who  shall  immediately,  witiiout  the  formality  of  any  writ- 
ten application,  proceed  to  summons  and  impannel  a  jury  of  six  men 
competent  to  serve  as  jurors,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same  manner 
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ag  is  above  provided  in  case  of  a  jnry  impanneled  by  the  oonft  in  which 
the  proceeding  is  pending,  and  the  justice  shall  enter  npon  his  docket 
a  minnte  of  snch  proceeding  before  him,  and  the  name  of  the  jurors. 

§  17.  In  either  case  the  jurors  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as 
foreman,  and  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  land  to  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  work,  and  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  judgment, 
the  damages  and  benefits  which  will  be  sustained  by,  or  will  accrue  to, 
the  land  so  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  work,  and  shall 
make  out  an  assessment  roll,  in  which  shall  be  set  down  in  proper  col- 
umns the  names  of  owners,  when  known,  a  description  of  the  premises 
affected,  in  words  or  figures,  or  both,  as  shall  be  most  convenient ;  the 
number  of  acres  in  each  tract,  and  if  damages  are  allowed,  the  amount 
of  the  same ;  and  if  benefits  are  assessed,  the  amonnt  of  the  same ; 
and  in  case  damages  are  allowed  to  and  benefits  assessed  against  the 
Bame  tract  of  land,  the  balance,  if  any,  shall  be  carried  forward  to  a 
separate  column  for  damages  or  benefits,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  18.  In  making  such  assessment  the  jury  shall  award  and  assess 
the  damages  and  benefits  in  favor  of  and  against  each  tract  separately, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  such  tract  of  land  will  be  damaged  or  bene- 
fited ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  tract  of  land  be  assessed  for  benefits  in 
a  greater  amount  than  its  proportionate  share  of  tlie  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  and  expenses  of  the  proceeding,  nor  in  a  greater  amonnt  than 
it  will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  work,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  jury. 

§  19.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  jnry  that  a  drain,  ditch,  le- 
vee or  other  work  has  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  constructed  for  the 
pnrpose  of  draining  any  land  to  be  affected  by  the  work  proposed  under 
this  chapter,  and  such  work  shall  be  found  to  be  a  benefit  to  such  lands, 
and  any  of  the  lands  to  be  benefited  have  borne  any  part  of  the  expense 
of  such  work,  either  pursuant  to  an  assessment  or  otherwise,  the  jury 
may  allow  to  the  owner  of  such  land,  and  deduct  from  the  assessment 
which  they  may  make  against  the  same,  the  amount  of  the  expense  of 
such  work  so  borne  by  such  lands,  or  such  part  thereof  as  will  make 
an  equality  of  burdens  and  benefits,  as  between  the  several  owners  of 
land  benefited. 

§  20.  When  the  jury  shall  have  completed  their  assessment  of  dam- 
ages and  benefits,  they  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  when  and  where  they 
will  attend,  in  case  the  jury  was  impanneled  by  the  court  in  which  the 
petition  is  filed,  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where 
some  part  of  the  land  affected  is  situated ;  or  if  the  jury  was  impan- 
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(Deled  by  a  jaetioe  of  the  peaoe,  before  the  same  jastiee,  for  the  coifei^ 
tion  of  their  assesament ;  and  the  commisfiionerB  or  the  jury  shall  gire 
at  least  teu  days'  notice  of  Bach  time  and  place,  by  posting  notices  as 
required  ^n  section  two  of  this  chapter,  and  by  causing  a  copy  of  sach 
notice  to  be  sent  by  mail,  addressed  to  each  owner  or  occupant  of  laa4 
allowed  for  damages  or  assessed  for  benefits,  whose  name  and  residenos 
is  known  to  the  commissioners.  The  .Otffidavit  of  any  credible  persoo 
that  he  deposited  such  notice  in  the  post  office,  addressed  to  the  owner 
or  occupant  named,  at  his  place  of  resid6nc0,  postage  paid,  shall  b^ 
sufficient  evidejDce  of  the  sending  .of  such  copy  of  notice  pursoant  tQ 
this  section. 

§  21.  The  jury  shall  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
shall  hear  all  objections  that  may  then  and  there  be  made  by  the  ow7i« 
ers  or  occupants  of  any  lands  which  may  be  allowed  damages  or  as* 
sessed  for  benefits,  or  by  the  commissioners,  to  the  allowance  of  dam- 
ages to  or  assessment  of  benefits  against  any  tract  of  land,  and  shall 
make  such,  corrections  as  shall  seem  to  them  just,  and  jshall  adjust  sack 
assessment  so  as  to  make  the  same  just  and  equitable. 

§  22.  At  such  hearing  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  preside,  and 
may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  enforce  order  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  cases  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  in  case  any 
juror  impanneled  shall  fail  to  appear,  may  attach  him  for  contempt,  or 
may  impannel  another  in  his  stead,  and  may,  at  any  time  during  the ; 
proceedings  in  making  or  considering  their  assessment,  impannel  jn* 
rors  in  the  place  of  any  who  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  act,  and  administer 
to  SQch  jurors  the  oath  required  by  the  sixteenth  section  of  this  chapter* 

§  23.  If  no  objection  shall  be  made  to  the  assessment  at  the  timei 
and  place  so  appointed  to  hear  objections,  or  when  found  correct,  or 
corrected  upon  the  hearing,  the  jury  shall  confirm  such  assessmenty 
which  shall  be  certified  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury  and  delivered  to  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  return  the  same  to  the  next  term  of  the  court 
in  which  the  petition  shall  have  been  filed,  and  the  same  shall  stand 
for  hearing  at  that  term,  or  may,  for  good  cause,  be  continued, 

§  24.  The  commissioners,  or  any  person  who  shall  have  made  ob- 
jections to  such  assessment,  may  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  jury 
to  the  court  in  which  the  assessment  is  returned,  by  giving  notice  of 
his  or  their  intention  to  take  such  appeal,  within  ten  days  after  snch 
confirmation  by  the  jury,  and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  such  court  his  or 
their  bond,  payable  to  the  opposite  party,  with  such  security  and  in 
such  an  amount  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  clerk,  conditioned  to  pay 
all  costs  that  may  accrue  by  reason  of  such  appeal,  and  if  the  appeal  ii 
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bj  an  omxer  or  oeenpant  of  land  assassed  for  benefits,  to  pay  such  aa 
amonnt  aa  Bhall  be  foimd  against  bim  on  account  of  benefits  to  bis 
land  by  reason  of  such  work. 

§  25.  The  trial  npon  appeal  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
appeals  firom  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  case  the  assessment  of  dam- 
ages or  benefits  shall  be  changed  from  that  returned  to  the  court,  the 
court  shall  cause  the  assessment  roll  to  be  amended  to  conform  thereto. 

§  26.  When  the  assessment  roll  shall  hare  been  corrected  as  afore- 
aaid,  or  in  case  no  correction  shall  be  required  to  be  made,  the  court 
ihall  confirm  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  be  spread  upon  the  records,  and 
appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  therefrom. 

§  27.  At  the  time  of  confirming  such  asseesment,  it  shall  be  com« 
petent  for  the  court  to  order  the  assessment  of  benefits,  to  be  paid  in 
installments  of  such  amounts,  and  at  such  times,  as  will  be  convenient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  work,  otherwise  the  whole 
amount  of  such  assessment  shall  be  payable  immediately  upon  such 
Confirmation,  and  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  lands  assessed  until  paid. 

§  28.  Immediately  after  the  entry  of  such  confirmation  by  the 
court,  the  derk  shall  make  out  and  certify  to  the  commissioners  a  copy 
of  such  assessment  roll,  and  shall  also  make  out  and  deliver  to  the 
commissioners  separate  copies  of  the  same,  pertaining  to  the  lands 
situated  in  different  counties^  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  recorder's 
oflSce  of  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and 
shall  be  notice  of  the  lien  thereof  to  all  persons. 

§  29.  The  commissioners,  upon  receiving  such  certified  copy  of 
Bnch  assessment,  may  proceed  to  collect  the  same  or  any  installment 
thereof,  or  they  may  certify  such  assessment  or  any  installment  thereof 
which  they  may  be  entitled  to  collect  at  the  time,  to  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  assessed  may  be  situated,  who  shall 
extend  the  same  in  a  separate  column,  upon  the  proper  tax  books  for 
the  collection  of  state  and  county  taxes,  and  such  assessment  or  install* 
ment  thereof,  so  extended,  shall  be  collected  and  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  as  state  and  county  taxes:  Provided^  the  owner,  agent  or  oc- 
cupant of  any  land  through  or  on  which  any  drain,  ditch  or  levee  shall 
be  constructed,  shall  have  the  right,  under  the  direction  of  said  com- 
missioners, within  such  time  as  they  shall  prescribe,  to  construct  such 
drain,  ditch  or  levee,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  his  own  cost,  and  in  case 
he  shall  so  construct  the  same  he  shall  be  allowed  for  the  value  thereof 
upon  his  assessment 

§  30«  In  case  the  assessment  for  benefits  shall  be  payable  in  install 
nii^tSi  s^ch  i])stallments  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  can* 
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tnm  per  aBnnm  from  the  time  they  shall  become  payable  till  they  are 
paid,  and  each  interest  may  be  collected  and  enforced  as  part  of  the 
assessment. 

§  31.  When  the  commissioners  shall  have  elected  to  collect  any 
assessment  or  installment  thereof,  themselves,  or  shall  not  have  caneed 
the  same  to  be  extended  upon  the  state  and  county  tax  books,  and  any 
assessment  or  installment  shall  be  due  and  uncollected,  and  as  often  as 
any  installment  shall  become  due  and  be  uncollected  at  the  time  for 
making  return  of  the  tax  books  for  the  collection  of  state  and  county 
taxes  next  succeding  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  certified  copy  of  the 
assessment  by  the  commissioners,  or  the  falling  due  of  any  installmenti 
the  commissioners  may  return  a  certified  list  of  such  delinquent  landSi 
with  the  amount  due  thereon,  to  the  officer  who  shall*  be  authorized  by 
law  to  receive  the  return  of  the  books  for  the  collection  of  state  and 
county  taxes  in  the  counties  or  respective  counties  where  the  lands  ars 
situated,  who  shall  proceed  to  collect  and  enforce  the  same,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  taxes  or  special  assessments  are  enforced,  and 
shall  pay  over  the  amount  so  collected  to  the  commissioner. 

§  32.  If  three  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  an  assessment  warrant  to  the  commissioners,  or  die  fitlling 
due  of  the  last  of  several  installments  upon  any  such  warrant,  and  the 
time  for  making  return  of  tax  books  for  the  collection  of  state  and 
county  taxes  in  that  year,  the  commissioners  may  make  their  return  at 
or  before  the  time  for  making  such  returns  in  die  succeeding  year. 

§  38.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  collect  or  receive  any  money  for  the  purposes  therein  specified,  un* 
til  they  shall  have  given  bond,  payable  to  the  People  of  the  State  <xt 
Illinois,  for  the  use  of  all  persons  interested,  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  assessment  for  benefits,  payable  in  any  one 
year,  with  such  security  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  coiut, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  re- 
ceived by  them  as  such  commissioners,  and  to  make  due  acoonnl 
thereof  to  the  conrt  whenever  required,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  in 
the  court  in  which  the  proceedings  are  had.  The  court  may  require 
additional  bond  from  time  to  time. 

§  34.  The  commissioners,  when  appointed  and  qualified  parsuani 
to  this  chapter,  may  do  any  and  all  acts  that  may  be  necessary  in  and 
about  the  surveying,  laying  out,  constructing,  repairing,  altering, 
enlarging,  cleaning,  protecting  and  maintaining  any  drain,  ditch,  levee 
or  other  work  for  which  they  shall  have  been  appointed,  including  all 
neceasaf y  bridges,  crossings,  embankments,  protections,  dams  and  aide 
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drainfl,  and  may  employ  all  neoessary  agents  and  servants,  and  enter 
into  all  necessary  contracts,  and  sne  and  be  sned. 

§  85.  The  commissioners  may  borrow  money,  not  exceeding  in 
amount  the  amount  of  assessment  nnpaid  at  the  time  of  borrowing, 
for  the  construction  of  any  work  which  they  shall  be  anthorized  to 
construct,  and  may  secure  the  same  by  notes  or  bonds,  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  and  not  running  be- 
yond one  year  after  the  last  assessment,  on  account  of  which  the  money 
is  borrowed,  shall  fall  due,  which  notes  or  bonds  shall  not  be  held  to 
make  the  commissioners  personally  liable  for  the  money  borrowed,  but 
shall  constitute  a  lien  npon  the  assessment  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  thereof. 

§  36.  When  it  shall  appear  that  a  drain,  ditch,  levee  or  other  work 
has  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  draining 
any  land  to  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  any  work  which  they 
shall  be  authorized  to  construct,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost 
or  such  work  shall  have  been  paid  or  incurred  by  any  person  or  cor- 
poration, if  such  work  shall  be  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  draining 
the  land,  and  can  be  made  useful  therefor  by  such  commissioners, 
aeoording  to  their  plans,  they  may  allow  and  pay  to  such  person  or  cor- 
poration the  actual  value  thereof  for  such  purpose. 

§  S7.  All  damages  over  and  above  the  benefits  to  any  tract  of  land 
shall  be  payable  out  of  the  amounts  assessed  against  other  lands  for 
benefits,  and  shall  be  paid  or  tendered  to  the  owner  thereof,  before  the 
commissioners  shall  be  anthorized  to  enter  upon  his  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  work  thereon.  In  case  the  owner  is  unknown,  or 
there  shall  be  a  contest  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  land,  or  the 
commissioners  cannot  for  any  reason  safely  pay  the  same  to  the  owner, 
they  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  derk  of  the  court,  and  the  court 
may  order  the  payment  thereof  to  such  party  as  shall  appear  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  same. 

§  88.  The  court  may,  at  any  time,  remove  any  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  it,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place,  and  may  fill  all  vacan- 
cies by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  and  may  appoint  a 
new  commission,  or  authorize  the  commissioners  appointed  to  repairer 
cleanse  any  work,  ditch  or  drain  that  shall  have  been  constructed. 

i  89.  Any  one  or  more  new  assessments  may  be  made  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  or 
any  owner  or  occupant  of  lands  affected  by  any  work  authorized  by 
this  chapter,  either  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  any  other  assessment, 
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or  to  repair,  alter,  enlarge,  cleanse,  protect,  or  maintain  any  drain, 
ditch,  levee  or  other  work  constructed  by  virtue  of  this  chapter. 

§  40.  The  commissioners  shall  receive  for  their  services  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  their  appointment.  They  shall  fix  the  compensation  ef  all 
other  servants  and  agents. 

§  41.  The  commissioners  shall,  as  often  as  once  in  each  year  after 
their  appointment,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  court  shall  require,  make 
a  report  to  the  court  by  which  they  were  appointed,  showing  the 
amount  of  money  by  them  collected,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  being  done. 

§  42.  When  the  cost  of  any  proposed  drain,  ditch,  levee  or  other 
work  authorized  by  this  chapter  to  be  done  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  will  not  extend  through  or  into  more  than 
three  congressional  townships,  the  petition  may,  if  the  petitiooers 
shall  so  elect,  be  filed  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where 
the  land  to  be  affected,  or  the  major  part  thereof,  is  Bituated  ;  and  all 
the  proceedings  authorized  by  this  chapter  to  be  had  in  the  oona^ 
court,  in  cases  where  the  petition  is  filed  in  such  court,  may  be  had 
before  such  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  assessment  of  damages  and 
benefits  shall  be  conducted  before  such  justice  in  the  same  manuer,  as 
near  as  may  be,  as  in  cases  commenced  by  petition  before  such  county 
court.  And  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  final  judgment  of  the 
justice  of  tlie  peace  to  the  county  cotut,  within  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  mancer  as  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  findings  of  the 
jury  in  cases  commenced  in  the  county  court ;  and  the  assessment  of 
benefits  may  be  collected  and  enforced  as  in  such  cases  before  the 
county  court. 

§  48.  When  the  proceedings  shall  be  had  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  justice  shall  direct  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the 
town  or  township — or  in  case  the  drain,  ditch  or  other  work  shall  be 
located  in  severed  towns  or  townships,  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
townships,  as  a  joint  board — to  lay  out  and  construct  such  work,  and 
perform  the  duties  required  of  commissioners  appointed  under  this 
chapter;  and  such  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  all  the 
power  and  authority,  and  may  perform  all  acts  and  shall  discharge  all 
the  duties,  bestowed  upon  or  required  of  commissioners  appointed  bj 
the  county  court. 

§  44.  If  any  commissioner  of  highways  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
discharge  any  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  virtue  of  this  chapter, 
he  shall,  for  every  such  refusal  or  neglect,  be  liable  to  any  party  ag- 
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grieved  for  all  damages  sastained  by  him,  and  upon  oonTiction  may  be 
fined  in  any  anmnot  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  be  removed 
from  his  office. 

§  46.  Any  person  who  shall  wrongfiilly  and  purposely  fill  up,  cut, 
injure,  destroy,  or  in  any  manner  impair  the  usefulness  of  any  drain, 
ditch  or  other  work  constructed  under  this  chapter,  or  that  may  have 
been  heretofore  oonstmcted,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  or  protection 
against  overflow,  may  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper 
county,  or  if  the  injury  be  to  any  levee,  whereby  lands  shall  be  over- 
flowed, he  may,  on  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
b  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  AU  complaints  under  this  section  shall  be  in  the  name  of 
the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinois,  and  all  fines,  when  collected,  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  proper  commissioners,  to  be  used  for  the  work  so 
injured. 

§  46.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  person  so  wrongfully  and  purposely  filling  up,  cutting,  injuring 
destroying  or  impairing  the  usefulness  of  any  such  drain,  ditch,  levee 
or  other  work,  shall  be  liable  to  the  commissioners  having  charge 
thereof  for  all  damages  occasioned  to  such  work,  and  to  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  land  for  all  damages  that  may  result  to  them  by  such 
wrongful  act,  which  may  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if 
within  his  jurisdiction,  or  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Appboved  April  24, 1871. 


f) 


DROVERS. 
AN  ACT  conoerning  droTen. 

Sbotiok  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  Slate  of  lUtnots^ 
repreeentcd  in  th£  Oeneral  Assembly^  That  whenever  any  drover  or 
other  person  engaged  in  driving  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs  or  sheep 
through  any  part  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  shall  drive  off,  or  shall  know- 
ingly and  willingly  suffer  or  permit  to  be  driven  off  from  the  premises 
of  any  citizen  of  said  state,  or  from  tlie  range  in  which  the  stock  of 
any  such  citizen  usually  run,  to  any  distance,  exceeding  five  miles  from 
such  premises  or  range,  any  horse,  mule,  neat  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep, 
belonging  to  such  citizen,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any  such 
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stock  60  drircQi  off,  to  follow  and  redaim  the  fame  wbetenar  it  may  be 
found ;  and  for  the  taking  and  driving  away,  or  suffering  or  permitting 
to  be  driven  away,  of  such  stock,  the  said  owner  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  of  and  from  said  drover  or  other  p^non  guilty  thereof  for  each 
horse,  mule,  neat  cattle,  hog  or  sheep,  so  driven  away,  twice  the  vahM 
thereof,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justioe  of  tiie 
peace  of  any  county  where  such  horses  or  other  stock  may  be  found, 
or  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  thereof :  I^imded^  howmm^ 
that  if  the  drover  shall  not  pass  any  habitation  within  said  five  mfles, 
and  shall  separate  said  cattle  or  other  stock  firom  the  drove  at  the  next 
habitation,  in  such  case,  said  action  shall  not  accrue  to  the  owner  of 
the  said  property. 

§  2.  In  any  action  commenced  under  the  preceding  section,  a 
capias  may  issue  against  the  defendant  or  defendants,  upon  the  plam- 
tiff  stating,  on  oath,  that  he  believes  some  one  or  more  of  his  cattle  (X 
oth^  stock  has  been  driven  off  by  a  drover,  and  that  he  believes  the 
same  to  be  of  a  certaii^  value,  to  be  indorsed  on  the  writ ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  actions  commenced  by 
capias :  Fromdsd^  however^  that  no  exception  shall  be  taken  to  the 
form  of  the  oath  aforesaid. 

§  S.  Whenever  judgment  shaU  be  rendered  against  any  person, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  a  fieri  faoias  may  issue  thereon 
immediately,  unless  an  appeal  shall  at  once  be  perfected  against  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  any  such  defendant,  without  affidavit,  as  required 
in  other  cases. 

m 

§  4.  That  whenever  any  drover  or  other  person  engaged  in  herd- 
ing or  driving  any  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  mules  or  hogs,  in  any  part  of 
this  state,  shall  permit  any  of  the  before  named  stock  to  remain  with 
his  drove  for  a  longer  period  than  two  days  and  nights,  at  any  one 
time,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  which  are  imposed  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter :  JProvidedy  that  the  penalties  in  relation  to 
herding  shall  not  apply,  except  in  cases  where  the  same  are  confined 
within  inclosures. 

§  5.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  a 
walk,  into  or  through  a  herd  of  horses  or  other  stock,  which  are  being 
herded  or  driven,  shall,  on  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
having  jurisdiction,  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty  dollars  for  each  offense,  one-half  to  the  informer,  the  balance  to 
the  common  school  fund  of  the  township. 

§  6.  The  term  ^<  herd,"  as  used  in  section  five  of  this  act,  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  "  five"  or  more. 
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§  7.  That  chapter  thirty-five,  of  the  Behind  Ststates  of  1845,  enti- 
tled '^  Drovers,''  and  ^^ An  aet  to  ammid  an  act  entitled  ^  an  act  to 
prevent  the  anlawfiil  driving  away  of  cattle  and  other  stock  by  drovera 
and  other  persons,'  approved  February  8,  1841,"  approved  February 
27, 1845,  and  all  other  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Apfbovsd  March  16, 1872. 


EMINENT  DOMAIN. 
AN  ACT  to  provide  fbr  the  exerelie  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  qf  lUmois^ 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly ,  That  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  nse  without  just  compensation,  and 
that  in  all  cases  in  which  compensation  is  not  made  by  the  state  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  sach  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  jury, 
as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

§  S.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  right  to  take  private  property  for 
pnblic  nse,  without  the  owner's  consent,  or  the  right  to  construct  or 
mamtain  any  public  road,  railroad,  plankroad,  turnpike  road,  canal,  or 
other  public  work  or  improvement,  or  which  may  damage  property 
not  actually  taken,  has  been  heretofore,  or  shall  hereafter  be  conferred 
by  general  law  or  special  charter  upon  any  corporate  or  municipal  au- 
thority, public  body,  officer  or  agent,  person,  commissioner  or  corpo- 
ration, and  the  compensatien  to  be  paid  for  or  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
perty sought  to  be  appropriated  or  damaged  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  cannot  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  interested,  or  in  case 
the  owner  of  the  property  is  incapable  of  consenting,  or  his  name  or 
reddenoe  is  unknown,  or  he  is  a  non-resident  of  the  state,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  party  authorized  to  take  or  damage  the  property  so  re- 
quired, or  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  any  public  road,  railroad, 
plankroad,  turnpike  road,  dmal  or  other  public  work  or  improvement, 
to  apply  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court,  either  in  vacation 
or  term  time,  where  the  said  property  or  any  part  thereof  is  situate,  by 
filing  with  the  clerk  a  petition,  setting  forth,  by  reference,  his  or  their 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  purpose  for  which  said  property  is  sought 
to  be  taken  or  damaged,  a  description  of  the  property,  the  names  of 


all  persons  interested  therein  aa  owners  or  otherwise,  as  appearing  of 
record,  if  known,  or  if  not  known,  stating  that  fact,  and  praying  such 
judge  to  cause  the  compensation  to  he  paid  to  the  owner  to  be  assessed. 
If  the  proceedings  seek  to  affect  the  property  of  persons  under  guar- 
dianship, the  guardians  or  conservators  of  persons  having  conservaton, 
shall  be  made  parties  defendant,  and  if  of  married  women,  their  hus- 
bands shall  also  be  made  parties.  Persons  interested,  whose  names 
are  unknown,  may  be  made  parties  defendant  by  the  description  of  the 
unknown  owners,  but  in  all  such  cases  an  affidavit  shall  be  filed  bv  or 
on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  setting  forth  that  the  names  of  such  persoui 
are  unknown.  In  cases  where  the  property  is  sought  to  be  taken  or 
damaged  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  operating  or 
maintaining  any  state  house  or  state  charitable  or  other  state  institu- 
tions or  improvements,  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  or 
such  other  person  as  he  shall  direct,  or  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

§  8.  If  such  petition  be  presented  te  a  judge  in  vacation,  the  judge 
shall  note  thereon  the  day  of  presentation,  and  shall  also  note  thereon 
the  day  when  he  will  hear  the  same,  and  shall  order  the  issuance  of 
summons  to  each  resident  defendant,  and  the  publication  of  notice  ss 
to  each  non-resident  defendant,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  at  onoe 
issue  the  summons  and  give  the  notices  accordingly. 

§  4.  Service  of  such  summons  and  publication  of  such  notice  shall 
be  made  as  in  causes  in  chancery. 

§  5.  Causes  may  be  heard  by  such  judges  in  vacation  as  well  as  in 
term  time,  but  no  cause  shall  be  heard  earlier  than  ten  days  after  ser- 
vice upon  defendant,  or  upon  due  publication  against  non-residents. 
Any  number  of  separate  parcels  of  property,  situate  in  the  same  county, 
may  be  included  in  one  petition,  and  the  compensation  for  each  shall 
be  assessed  separately,  by  the  same  or  different  juries,  as  the  court  or 
judge  may  direct.  Amendments  te  the  petition,  or  to  any  paper  or 
record  in  the  cause,  may  be  permitted  whenever  necessary  to  a  fair 
trial  and  iinal  determination  of  the  questions  involved.  Should  it  be- 
come necessary  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  bring  a  new  party 
before  the  court  or  judge,  the  court  or  judge  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  such  rule  or  order  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  reason- 
able and  proper;  and  shall  also  have  power  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  orders  for  notice  to  parties  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  to  issue  all  process  necessary  to  the  execution  of  orders  and 
judgments  as  they  may  be  entered. 

§  6.  In  cases  fixed  for  hearing  of  petition  in  vacation,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  whose  office  the  petition  is  filed,  at  the 
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time  of  issuing  summons  or  making  publication,  to  write  the  names  of 
each  of  sixty- four  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  county  on  sixty -four 
slips  of  paper,  and,  in  presence  of  two  disinterested  freeholders,  cause 
to  be  selected  from  said  sixty-four  names  twelve  of  said  persons  to 
serve  as  jurors — such  selection  to  be  made  by  lot  and  without  choice 
or  discrimination ;  and  the  said  clerk  shall  thereupon  issue  venire^ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  his  county,  commanding  him  to  summon  the 
twelve  persons  so  selected  as  jurors  to  appear  at  the  court  hous^  in 
said  county,  at  a  time  to  be  named  in  the  venire. 

§  7.  The  petitioner,  and  every  party  interested  in  the  ascertaining 
of  compensation,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  challenge  of  jurors  as 
in  other  civil  cases  in  the  circuit  courts.  If  the  panel  be  not  full  by 
reason  of  non-attendance,  or  be  exhausted  by  challenges,  the  judge 
hearing  such  petition  shall  designate  by  name  the  necessary  number  of 
persons,  of  proper  qualification,  aad  the  clerk  or  justice  shall  issue  an- 
other venire^  returnable  instanter,  and  until  the  jury  be  full, 

§  8.  When  the  jury  shall  have  been  so  selected,  the  coui*t  shall 
cause  the  following  oath  to  be  administered  to  said  jury : 

Tou  and  each  of  you  do  aolemnly  swear  that  yo«  will  well  and  truly  ascertaii)  and  report  just 
oompenBation  to  the  owner  (and  each  owner)  of  the  property  which  it  is  sought  to  take  or 
damage  in  this  caaCi  and  to  each  person  therein  interested,  according  to  the  facto  in  the  case 
as  the  same  may  be  made  to  appear  by  the  evidence,  and  that  you  will  truly  report  such  com- 
pensation so  ascertained  :  so  help  you  God. 

§  9.  Said  jury  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  go  upon  the 
land  sought  to  be  taken  or  damaged,  in  person,  and  examine  the  same, 
and  after  hearing  the  proof  offered  make  their  report  in  writing,  and 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  the  jury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  or  the  judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  clearly  set 
forth  and  show  the  compensation  ascertained  to  each  person  thereto 
entitled,  and  the  said  verdict  shall  thereupon  be  recorded  :  Provided^ 
that  no  benefits  or  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  lands  or  property 
affected  shall  be  set  off  against  or  deducted  from  such  compensation  in 
any  case. 

§  10.  The  judge  or  court  shall,  upon  such  report,  proceed  to  ad- 
judge and  make  such  order  as  to  right  and  justice  shall  pertain,  order- 
ing that  petitioner  enter  upon  such  property  and  the  use  of  the  same, 
upon  payment  of  Ml  compensation,  as  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  and 
8ach  order,  with  evidence  of  such  payment,  shall  constitute  complete 
justification  of  the  taking  of  such  property, 

§  11.  Any  person  not  made  a  party  may  become  such  by  filing  his 
cross  petition  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  owner  or  has  an  interest  in 
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property,  and  which  will  be  taken  or  damaged  by  the  propoaed  wmk; 

and  the  rights  of  such  last  named  petitioner  shall  thereupon  be  fiilly 

considered  and  determined. 

§  12.    In  all  cases,  in  either  the  drcoit  or  county  court,  or  before  a 

circuit  or  county  judge,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  supreme  court. 

§  13.  In  cases  in  which  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  as  afore- 
said, if  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  same  is  ascertained  shall  appeal 
such  proceeding,  the  petitioner  shall,  notwithstanding,  have  the  right 
to  enter  upon  the  use  of  the  property  upon  entering  into  bond,  with 
sufScient  surety,  payable  to  the  party  interested  in  such  compensation, 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  may  be  finally 
adjudged  in  the  case,  and  in  case  of  appeal  by  petitioner,  petitioner 
shall  enter  into  like  bond  with  approved  surety;  said  bonds  shall 
be  approved  by  the  judge  before  whom  such  proceeding  shall  be 
had,  and  executed  and  filed  within  such  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  said 
judge. 

§  14.  Payment  of  compensation  adjudged  may,  in  all  cases,  be 
made  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall,  on  demand,  pay  the  same  to 
the  party  thereto  entitled^  taking  receipt  therefor,  or  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  party  entitled,  his,  her  or  their  conservator  or  guardian. 

§  15.  The  court  or  judge  shall  cause  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  said 
court. 

§  1 6.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  Provided^  that  this  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  any  law  or  part  of  law  upon  the  same  subject  passed 
by  this  general  assembly ;  but  in  all  such  cases  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  providing  a  camulative  remedy. 

Afpkovbd  April  10,  1872. 


FARMERS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

AN  ACT  for  the  protection  of  fumert,  fruit  growers,  vine  growers  and  gardeners. 

Sbotion  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUmoie^  regh 
resented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  everj  farmer,  frait  and  vine 
grower,  and  gardener,  shall  have  an  undisputed  right  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm,  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden  in  any  place  or  market 
where  such  articles  are  uually  sold,  and  in  aay  quantity  he  may  think 
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proper,  without  payiDg  any  State,  county  or  city  tax,  or  license,  for  do- 
ing 80,  any  law,  city  or  town  ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing :  Provided^  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  such  city,  town  or 
village  may  prohibit  the  obstruction  of  its  streets,  alleys  and  public 
places  for  toy  such  purpose :  Andy  provided^  further^  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  sale  of  spirituous,  vi- 
nous or  malt  liquors,  contrary  to  laws  which  now  are  or  her^fter  may 
be  in  force  prohibiting  the  sale  thereof. 
Approved  January  13, 1872. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  INSPECTION  OF  GRAIN. 

AN  ACT  to  regalate  pablic  warehouses,  and  the  warehoua:ng  and  inspeetiont)f  grain,  and  to 
give  dSect  to  article  thirteen  of  the  constitution  of  this  State. 

SsonoN  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois.^  rep- 
Tteented  in  the  General'  Assembly^  That  public  warehoases,  as  defined 
in  article  thirteen  of  the  constitntion  ot  this  State,  shall  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  to  be  designated  as  classes  A,  B  and  C,  respectively. 

§  2.  Pablic  warehoases  of  class  A  shall  embrace  all  warehouses, 
elevators  or  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  and  in  which 
the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is 
stored  in  such  a  manner  that  the  identity  of  different  lots  or  parcels 
cannot  be  accurately  preserved,  such  warehouses,  elevators  or  grana- 
ries being  located  in  cities  having  Aot  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Pablic  warehouses  of  class  B  shall  embrace  all  other 
warehouses,  elevators  or  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  and 
ill  which  the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  together.  Pablic  ware- 
houses of  class  G  shall  embrace  all  other  warehouses ^r  places  where 
property  of  any  kind  is  stored  for  a  consideration. 

§  8.  The  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of  any  public  warehouse 
of  class  A  shall  be  required,  before  transacting  any  business  in  such 
warehouse,  to  procure  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
BQch  warehouse  is  situated,  a  license,  permittiog  such  proprietor,  les- 
see or  manager  to  transact  business  as  a  pablic  warehouseman  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerjc  of  said 
court  upon  a  written  application,  which  shall  set  forth  the  location  and 
name  of  such  warehouse,  ainl  the  individual  name  of  each  person  in- 
terested as  owner  or  principal  in  the  management  of  the  same ;  or,  if 
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the  warehoase  be  owned  or  managed  by  a  corporation,  the  names  of 
the  president,  secretarj  and  treasarer  of  snch  corporation  shall  be  stated; 
and  the  said  license  shall  give  anthority  to  carry  on  and  conduct  the 
basiness  of  a  public  warehouse  of  class  A  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  this  state,  and  shall  be  revocable  by  the  said  c^nrt  upon  a  summary 
proceeding  before  the  court,  upon  complaint  of  any  person  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  particnlar  violation  of  law,  and  upon  satisfactory  proo^ 
to  be  taken  in  snch  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court. 

§  4.  The  person* receiving  a  license  as  herein  provided,  shall  fil® 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  granting  the  same,  a  bond  to  the  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety,  to  be  approved 
by  said  court,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  public  warehouseman  of 
class  A,  and  his  full  and  unreserved  compliance  with  all  laws  of  this 
State  in  relation  thereto, 

§  5.  Any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  a  public  ware- 
house of  class  A  without  first  procuring  a  license  as  herein  provided, 
or  who  shall  continue  to  transact  any  such  business  after  such  license 
has  been  revoked  (save  only  that  hp  may  be  permitted  to  deliver 
property  previously  stored  in  such  warehouse),  shall^  on  conviction,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  such  business  is  so  carried  on; 
and  the  court  may  refuse  to  renew  any  license,  or  grant  a  new  one,  to 
any  of  the  persons  whose  license  has  been  revoked,  within  one  y^ 
from  the  time  the  same  was  revoked. 

§  0.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  warehouseman  of  class  A  to  re- 
ceive for  storage  any  grain  that  may  be  tendered  to  him,  in  the  asnal 
manner  in  which  warehouses  are  accustomed  to  receive  the  same  in 
the  ordinary  and  usual  course  of  business,  not  making  any  discrimina- 
tion between  persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  warehouse  fieu^ili- 
ties — such  graio^  in  all  cases,  to  be  inspected  and  graded  by  a  duly 
authorized  inspector,  and  to  be  stored  with  grain  of  a  similar  grade, 
received  at  the  same  time,  as  near  as  may  be.  In  no  case  shall  grain 
of  different  grades  be  mixed  together  while  in  store ;  but,  if  the  owner 
or  consignee  so  requests,  and  the  warehouseman  consent  thereto,  his 
grain  of  the  same  grade  may  be  kept  in  a  bin  by  itself,  apart  from  that 
of  other  owners;  which  bin  shall,  thereupon,  be  marked  and  known  as 
a  ^'separate  bin.^'  If  a  warehouse  receipt  be  issued  for  grain  so  kept 
separate,  it  shall  state,  on  its  face,  that  it  is  in  a  separate  bin,  and  shall 
state  the  number  of  such  bin  ;  and  no  grain  shail  be  delivered  from 
such  warehouses  unless  it  be  inspected  on  the  delivery  thereof  by  a 
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duly  anthorized  inspector  of  grain.  Ifothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
80  construed  as  to  require  the  receipt  of  grain  into  any  warehouse  in 
which  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  or  store  it  properly, 
or  in  cases  where  such  warehouse  is  necessarily  closed. 

§  7.  Upon  application  of  the  owner  or  consignee  of  grain  stored  in 
a  public  warehouse  of  class  A,  the  same  being  accompanied  with  evi- 
dence that  all  transportation  or  other  charges  which  may  be  a  lien 
upon  such  grain,  including  charges  for  inspection,  have  been  paid,  the 
warehouseman  shall  issue  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  a  warehouse 
receipt  therefor,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  owner  or  consignee,  which 
receipt  shall  bear  date  corresponding  with  the  receipt  of  grain  into 
store,  and  shall  sta^e  upon  its  face  the  quantity  and  inspected  grade 
of  the  grain,  and  that  the  grain  mentioned  in  it  has  been  received  into 
store,  to  be  stored  with  grain  of  the  same  grade  by  inspection,  received 
at  about  the  date  of  the  receipt,  and  that  it  is  deliverable  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  receipt,  properly  indorsed  by  the  person  to  whose  order  it 
was  issued,  and  the  payment  of  proper  charges  for  storage.  All 
warehouse  receipts  for  grain,  issued  from  the  same  warehouse,  shall 
be  consecutively  numbered;  and  no  two  receipts,  bearing  the  same 
number,  shall  be  issued  from  the  same  warehouse  during  any  one  year, 
except  in  a  case  of  a  lost  or  destroyed  receipt,  in  which  case  the  new 
receipt  shall  bear  the  same  date  and  number  as  the  original,  and  shall 
be  plainly  marked  on  its  face  ^'duplicate."  If  the  grain  was  received 
from  railroad  cars,  the  number  of  each  car  shall  be  stated  upon  the  re- 
ceipt, with  the  amount  it  contained ;  if  from  canal  boat  or  other  vessel, 
the  name  of  such  craft;  if  from  teams  or  by  other  means,  the  manner 
of  its  receipt  shall  be  stated  on  its  face. 

§  8.  Upon  the  delivery  of  grain  from  store,  upon  any  receipt,  such 
receipt  shall  be  plainly  marked  across  its  face  with  the  word  '^canceled,'' 
with  the  name  of  the  person  canceling  the  same,  and  shall  thereafter 
be  void,  and  shall  not  again  be  put  in  circulation ;  nor  shall  grain  be 
delivered  twice  upon  the  same  receipt 

§  9.  No  warehouse  receipt  shall  be  issued,  except  upon  the  iactual 
delivery  of  grain  into  store^  in  the  warehouse  from  which  it  purports  to 
be  issued,  tod  which  is  to  be  represented  by  the  receipt ;  nor  shall  any 
receipt  be  issued  for  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  was  contained  in 
the  lot  or  parcel  stated  to  have  been  received  ;  nor  shall  more  thaa  one 
receipt  be  issued  for  the  same  lot  of  grain,  except  in  cases  where  re- 
ceipts for  a  part  of  a  lot  are  desired,  and  then  the  aggregate  receipts 
for  a  particular  lot  shall  cover  that  lot  and  no  more.  In  cases  where  a 
part  of  the  grain  represented  by  the  receipt  is  delivered  out  of  store 
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and  the  remainder  is  left,  a  new  receipt  may  be  issned  for  sock  re- 
mainder ;  bnt  snch  new  receipt  shall  bear  the  same  date  as  the  original, 
and  shall  state  on  its  face  that  it  is  balance  of  receipt  of  the  original 
number ;  and  the  receipt  upon  which  a  part  has  been  delivered  shall 
be  canceled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  all  been  delivered.  In 
case  it  be  desirable  to  divide  one  receipt  into  two  or  more,  or  in  case  it 
be  desirable  to  consolidate  two  or  more  receipts  into  one,  and  the  ware- 
houseman consent  thereto,  the  original  receipt  shall  be  canceled  the 
same  as  if  the  grain  had  been  delivered  from  store;  and  the  new  re- 
ceipts shall  express  on  their  face  that  they  are  parts  of  other  receipts, 
or  a  consolidation  of  other  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  original  receipts  shall  also  appear  upon  the  new  ones  issued, 
as  explanatory  of  the  change,  but  no  consolidation  of  receipts  of  dates 
differing  more  than  ten  days  shall  be  permitted,  and  all  new  receipts 
issued  for  old  ones  canceled,  as  herein  provided,  shall  bear  the  same 
dates  as  those  originally  issued,  as  near  as  may  be. 

§  10.  No  warehousejman  in  this  State  shall  insert  in  any  receipt 
issued  by  him,  any  language  in  anywise  limiting  or  modifying  hit 
liabilities  or  responsibility,  as  imposed  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

§  11.  On  the  return  of  any  warehouse  receipt  issued  by  him,  prrv 
perly  indorsed,  and  the  tender  of  all  proper  charges  upon  the  property 
represented  by  it,  such  property  shall  be  immediately  deliverable  to  the 
holder  of  such  receipt,  and  it  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  further  charges 
for  storage,  after. demand  for  such  delivery  shall  have  been  mada 
Unless  the  property  represented  by  such  receipt  shall  be  delivered 
within  two  business  hours  after  such  demand  shall  have  been  made, 
the  warehouseman  in  default  shall  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  such  receipt 
for  damages  for  such  default,  in  the  sum  of  one  cent  per  bushel,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  one  cent  per  bushel  for  each  and  every  day  of  such 
neglect  or  refusal  to  deliver :  Frovided^  no  warehouseman  shall  be  held 
to  be  in  default  in  delivering  if  the  property  is  delivered  in  the  order 
demanded,  and  as  rapidly  as  due  diligence,  care  and  prudence  will 
justify. 

.  §  12.  The  warehouseman  of  every  public  warehouse  of  class  A  shall, 
on  or  before  Tuesday  morning  of  each  week,  cause  to  be  made  out,  and 
shall  keep  posted  up  in  the  business  office  of  his  warebonse,  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of 
grain  in  store  in  his  warehouse  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  previous 
Saturday;  and  shall,  also,  on  each  Tuesday  morning,  render  a  similar 
statement,  made  under  oath  before  some  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths,  by  one  of  the  principal  owners  or  operators  thereof 
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or  by  the  bookkeeper  thereof,  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facte, 
to  the  warehouse  registrar  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided.  They 
shall  also  be  reqnired  to  famish  daily,  to  the  said  registrar,  a  correct 
Btatement  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  received  in 
store  in  such  warehouse  on  the  previous  day ;  also  the  amount  of  each 
kind  and  grade  of  grain  delivered  or  shipped  by  such  warehouseman 
during  the  previous  day,  and  what  warehouse  receipts  haVe  been  can- 
celed, upon  which  the  grain  has  been  delivered  on  such  day,  giving 
the  number  of  each  receipt,  and  amount,  kind  and  grade  of  grain 
received  and  shipped  upon  each ;  also,  how  much  grain,  if  any,  was 
so  delivered  or  shipped,  and  the  kind  and  grade  of  it,  for  which  ware- 
bouse  receipts  had  not  been  issued,  and  when  and  how  such  unre- 
ceipted grain  was  received  by  them ;  the  aggregate  of  such  reported 
cancellations  and  delivery  of  unreceipted  grain,  corresponding  in 
amount,  kind  and  grade  with  the  amount  so  reported,  delivered  or 
shipped.  They  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  report  what  receipts,  if 
any,  have  been  canceled  and  new  ones  issued  in  their  stead,  as  herein 
provided  for.  And  the  warehouseman  making  such  statements,  shall, 
in  addition,  furnish  the  said  registrar  any  further  information,  regard- 
ing receipts  issued  or  canceled,  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
keep  a  fjiU  and  correct  record  of  all  receipts  issued  and  canceled,  and 
of  grain  received  and  delivered. 

§  13.    The  grade  of  grain  shall  be  as  follows : 

Ho.  1  white  winter  wheat  shall  be  pure  white  winter  wheat,  sound, 
plump  and  well  cleaned.  Ko.  2  white  winter  w^eat  shall  be  pure  white 
winter  wheat,  sound  and  reasonably  clean.  No.  1  red  winter  wheat  shall 
be  pure  winter  wheat,  red  or  red  and  white  mixed,  sound,  plump  and 
well  cleaned.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  shall  be  pure  winter  wheat,  red 
or  red  and  white  mixed,  sound  and  reasonably  clean.  Amber,  Nob.  1 
and  2,  shall  include  the  lighter  colored  varieties  of  red  wheat,  quality 
and  condition  to  be  equal  to  the  present  standard  of  Nos.  1  and  2  red 
winter  wheat.  No.  8  winter  wheat  shall  include  winter  wheat  not 
clean  and  plump  enough  for  No.  2,  and  weighing  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  pounds.  Rejected  winter  wheat  shall  include  winter  wheat  damp, 
musty,  or  from  any  cause  so  badly  damaged  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
No.  8. 

No.  1  spring  wheat  shall  be  plump  and  well  cleaned.  No.  2  spring 
wheat  shall  be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and  weighing  not  less  than 
fifty-six  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  Hard  spring  wheat  Nos.  1 
and  2  shall  include  the  hard  varieties  of  spring  wheat ;  quality  and 
condition  to  be  equal  to  the  present  standard  of  Nos.  1  and  2  spring 
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wheat.  No.  8  spring  wheat  shall  be  reasonably  clean,  not  good  enough 
for  No.  2,  weighing  not  less  than  fifty -four  pounds.  All  spring  wheat 
damp,  musty,  grown,  badly  bleached,  or,  from  any  other  cause,  unfit 
for  Ko.  3,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected^  In  case  of  mixture  of  spring 
and  winter  wheat,  it  shall  be  called  spring*  wheat,  and  graded  according 
to  the  quality  thereof.  Black  sea  and  flinty  fife  wheat  in  no  case  shall 
be  inspected  higher  than  No.  2,  and  rice  wheat  no  higher  than 
rejected. 

"White  com  shall  be  white,  and  in  all  other  respects  No.  1  com. 
Yellow  corn  shall  be  yellow,  and  in  all  other  respects  be  No.  1  com. 
No.  1  corn  shall  be  sound,  dry,  plump,  and  well  cleaned  white  and 
[or]  yellow.  No.  2  corn  shall  bo  dry,  reasonably  clean,  but  not  plump 
enough  for  No.  1.  All  damp,  dirty,  or  otherwise  badly  damaged  corn 
shall  be  graded  as  rejected.  No.  2  kiln-dried  corn  shall  be  sound, 
plamp,  and  well  cleaned  white  or  yellow  corn.  All  kiln-dried  com 
not  ^ood  enough  for  No.  2  kiln-dried,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected  kiln* 
dried  corn.  • 

No.  1  oats  shall  be  white,  soiyid,  clean  and  reasonably  free  from 
other  grain.  No.  2  oats  shall  be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and  reason- 
ably  free  from  other  grain.  Rejected  oats  shall  include  such  as  are 
damp,  unsound,  dirty,  or  from  any  cause  unfit  for  No.  2.  • 

No.  1  rye  shall  be  sound,  plump,  and  well  cleaned.  No.  2  rye  shall 
be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and  reasonably  free  from  other  grain.  All 
rye  which  is  damp,  musty,  dirty,  or  which  is  from  any  other  cauee  unfit 
for  No.  2  rye,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected. 

No.  1  barley  shall  be  plump,  bright,  sound,  clean,  and  free  from  other 
grain.  No.  2  barley  shall  be  reasonably  clean  and  sound,  but  not  bright 
or  plump  enough  for  No.  1,  and  reasonably  free  from  other  grain. 
No.  3  barley  shall  include  shrunken  or  otherwise  slightly  damaged  bar- 
ley, not  weighing  less  than  forty-two  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 
All  barley  which  is  damp,  musty,  or  from  any  cause  is  badly  damaged, 
or  largely  mixed  with  other  grain,  shall  be  graded  as  i ejected. 

All  grain  that  is  warm,  or  is  in  a  heating  condition,  shall  not  be 
graded.  In  the  inspection  of  grain,  the  weight  shall  not  alone  deter- 
mine the  grade.  .AH  inspectors  shall  make  their  reasons  for  grading 
grain,  when  necessary,  fully  known,  by  notations  on  their  books.  All 
wheat  shall  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  entered  on  the  inspectors  boot 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  suitable  person,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  who  shall  not  be  interested, 
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either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  warehouse  in  this  State,  a  chief 
iDSpector  of  grain,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  every  city  in  which 
is  located  a  warehouse  of  class  A.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  chief 
inspector  of  grain  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  inspec^on  of 
grain,  as  required  by  this  act  or  laws  of  this  State,  under  the  advice 
and  immediate  direction  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  railroads  and 
wareboases.    The  said  chief  inspector  shall  be  authorized  to  nominate 
to  the  commissioners  of  railroads  and  warehouses,  such  suitable  persons, 
in  sufficient  numbers,  as  may  be  deemed  qaalitied  for  assistant  inspec- 
tors, who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board  of  trade,  nor  interested  in 
any  warehouse,  and,  also,  such  other  employes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  the  business  of  his  office;  and  the  said  commissioners 
are  authorized  to  make  such  appointments.    The  chief  inspector  bhall, 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
as  in  other  cases  of  officers,  and  he  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  tlie  penal  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  railroads  and 
warehouses,  with  a  condition  therein  that  he  will  faithfully  and  strictly 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  of  inspector,  according  to  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  his  duties ;   and  that  he  will 
pay  all  damages  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  injured  by  rea- 
son of  his  neglect,  refusal  or  failure  to  comply  with  law  and  the  ^nles 
and  regulations  aforesaid.    And  each  assistant  inspector  shall  take  a 
like  oath,  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  like  conditions,  and  to  be  approved  in  like  manner  as  is  provided 
in  case  of  the  chief  inspector — which  said  several  bonds  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  said  commissioners ;  and  suit  may  be  brought  upon  said 
bond  or  bonds  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  the  county 
where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  resides,  for  the  use  of  [the]  person  or 
persons  injured.    The  chief  inspector  of  grain,  and  all  assistant  inspec- 
tors of  grain,  and  other  employes  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
governed  in  their  respective  duties  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  railroads  and 
warehouses ;  and  the  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  full  power 
to  make  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  from  [for]  the  inspection  of 
grain;  and  shall,  also,  have  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  charges  for  the  in- 
spection of  grain,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  be  collected; 
which  charges  shall  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioner,  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  service  of  inspection,  and  no  more.    It  shaH 
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be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  commissioners  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  chief  inspector,  assistant  inspectors,  and 
all  other  persons  employed  in  the.  inspection  service,  and  prescribe  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  payment.  The  said  board  of  commissioners 
of  railroads  and  warehouses  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  suitable 
person  as  warehouse  registrar,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  such  registrar  by  the 
provisions  of  this^act.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  such  appointees ;  shall 
prescribe  their  respective  duties ;  shall  fix  the  amount  of  their  compen- 
sation, and  the  time  and  manner  of  its  payment.  Upon  the  complaint, 
in  writing,  of  any  person,  to  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  supported 
by  reasonable  and  satisfactory  proof,  that  any  person  appointed  or  em- 
ployed under  the  provisions  of  this  section  has  violated  any  of  the  rules 
prescribed  for  his  government,  has  been  guilty  of  any  improper  official 
act,  or  has  been  found  inefficient  or  incompetent  for  the  duties  of  his 
position,  such  person  shall  be  immediately  removed  from  his  office  or 
employment  by  the  same  authority  that  appointed  him ;  and  his  place 
shall  be  filled,  if  necessary,  by  a  new  appointment,  or  in  case  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  so  appointed  or 
employed,  their  term  of  service  shall  cease  under  the  orders  of  the  same 
authority  by  which  they  were  appointed  or  employed.  All  necessary 
expenses  incident  to  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  to  the  office  of  regis- 
trar, economically  administered,  including  the  rent  of  suitable  offices, 
shall  be  deemed  expenses  of  the  inspection  service,  and  shall  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  estimate  of  expenses  of  such  .inspection  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  from  the  funds  collected  for  the  same. 

§  15.  Every  warehonseman  of  pablic  warehouses  of  class  A  shall  be 
required,  during  the  first  week  in  Janui^y  of  each  year,  to  publish  in 
one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  (daily,  if  there  be  such,)  published  in 
the  city  in  which  such  warehouse  is  sitaated,  a  table  or  schedule  of 
rates  for  the  storage  of  grain  in  his  warehouse  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  rates  shall  not  be  increased  (except  as  provided  for  in  section 
sixteen  of  this  act)  during  the  jear;  and  such  published  rates,  or  any 
published  reduction  of  them,  shall  apply  to  all  grain  received  into  such 
warehouse  from  any  person  or  source,  and  no  discrimination  shall  be 
made,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  or  against  any  charges  made  by  such 
warehouseman  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  maximum  charge  for 
storage  and  handling  of  grain,  including  the  cost  of  receiving  and  de- 
livering, shall  be,  for  the  first  thirty  days,  or  part  thereof,  two  cents 
per  bushel,  and  for  each  fifteen  days,  or  part  thereof,  after  the  first 
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Airty  days,  one-balf  of  one  cent  per  bushel :  Provided^  however^  that 
grain  damp  or  liable  to  early  damage,  as  indicated  by  its  iaspection 
when  received,  may  be  subject  to  two  cents  per  bushel'  storage  for  the 
first  ten  days,  and  for  each  additional  five  days,  or  part  thereof,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of  one  cent  per  bushel. 

§  16.    No  public  warehouseman  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any 
loss  or  damage  to  property  by  fire,  while  in  his  custody,  provided  rea- 
sonable care  and  vigilance  be  exercised  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
same;  nor  shall  he  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  grain  by  heating,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  has  exercised  proper  care  in  handling  and  storing 
the  same,  and  that  such  heating  or  damage  was  the  result  of  causes 
beyond  his  control;  and,  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  result  to  the 
holder  of  grain  in  any  public  warehouse  of  classes  A  or  B,  it  shall  be 
deemed  the  duty  of  sach  warehouseman  to  dispose  of,  by  delivery  or 
shipping,  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  manner  of  so  delivering,  that  grain 
of  any  particular  grade  which  was  first  received  by  them,  or  which  has 
been  for  the  longest  time  in  store  in  his  warehouse;  and,  unless  public 
notice  has  been  given  that  some  portion  of  the  grain  in  his  warehouse 
is  out  of  condition  or  becoming  so,  such  warehouseman  shall  deliver 
grain  of  quality  equal  to  that  received  by  him,  on  all  receipts  as  pre- 
sented.    In  case,  however,  any  warehouseman  of  classes  A  or  B  shall 
discover  that  any  portion  of  the  grain  in  his  warehouse  is  out  of  condi- 
tion or  becoming  so,  and  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  same,  he 
shall  immediately  give  public  notice,  by  advertisement  in  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  city  in  which  such  warehouse  is  situated,  and  by  posting  a 
notice  in  the  most  public  place  (for  such  a  purpose),  in  such  city,  of  its 
actual  condition,  as  near  as  he  can  ascertain  it ;  shall  state  in  such  no- 
tice the  kind  and  grade  of  the  grain,  and  the  bins  in  which  it  is  stored ; 
and  shall  also  state  in  such  notice  the  receipts  outstanding  upon  which 
such  grain  will  bo  delivered,  giving  the  numbers,  amounts  and  dates  of 
sach — which  receipts  shall  bQ  those  of  the  oldest  dates  then  in  circula- 
tion or  uncanceled,  the  grain  represented  by  which  has  not  previously 
been  declared  or  receipted  for  as  out  of  condition,  or  if  thcgrain  longest 
in  store  has  not  been  receipted  for,  he  shall  so  state,  and  shall  give  the 
name  of  the  party  for  whom  such  grain  was  stored,  the  date  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  amount  of  it ;  and  the  enumeration  of  receipts  and 
identification  of  grain  so  discredited,  shall  embrace,  as  near  as  may  be, 
tt  great  a  quantity  of  grain  as  is  contained  in  such  bine,  and  such 
grain  ehall  be  delivered  upon  the  return  and  cancellation  of  the  receipts 
•nd  the  unreceipted  grain,  upon  the  request  of  the  owner  or  person  in 
Aarge  thereof.    Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  relieve  the 
VoL  UI— 6» 
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said  warehonBeman  from  exercising  proper  care  and  vigilance  in  pre* 
serving  such  grain  after  such  pablication  of  its  condition ;  but  soch 
grain  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  all  direct  contact  with 
other  grain,  and  shall  not  be  mixed  with  other  grain  while  in  store  in 
snch  warehouse.  Any  warehouseman  guilty  of  any  act  or  neglect,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  depreciate  property  stored  in  the  warehouse  under 
his  control,  shall  be  held  responsible  as  at  common  law,  or  upon  the 
bond  of  such  warehouseman,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  license  of 
such  warehouseman,  if  his  warehouse  be  of  class  A,  shall  be  revoked. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  any  ware- 
houseman to  deliver  any  grain  stored  in  a  special  bin,  or  by  itself,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  to  any  but  the  owner  of  the  lot,  whether  the  same 
be  represented  by  a  warehouse  receipt  or  otherwise.  In  case  the  grain 
declared  out  of  condition,  as  herein  provided  for,  shall  [not]  be  re^ 
moved  from  store  by  the  owner  thereof  within  two  months  from  the 
date  of  the  notice  of  its  being  out  of  condition,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
warehouseman  where  the  grain  is  stored  to  sell  the  same  at  public  auc- 
tion, for  account  of  said  owner,  by  giving  ten  days'  public  notice,  hj 
advertisement  in  a  newspaper  (daily,  if  there  be  such,)  published  in  the 
city  or  town  where  such  warehouse  is  located. 

§  17.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  public  warehouseman  to  mix 
any  grain  of  different  grades  together,  or  to  select  different  qualities  of 
the  same  grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  delivering  the  same,  nor 
shall  he  attempt  to  deliver  grain  of  one  gr;ade  for  another,  or  in  any 
way  tamper  with  grain  while  in  his  possession  or  custody,  with  a  view 
of  securing  any  profit  to  himself  or  any  other  person ;  and  in  no  case, 
even  of  grain  stored  in  a  separate  bin,  shall  he  be  permitted  to  mix 
grain  of  different  grades  together  while  in  store.  He  may,  how- 
ever, on  request  of  the  owner  of  any  grain  stored  in  a  private  bin, 
be  permitted  to  dry,  clean,  or  otherwise  improve  the  condition  or  value 
of  any  such  lot  of  grain  ;  but  in  such  case  it  shall  only  be  delivered  as 
such  separate  lot,  or  as  the  grade  it  was  originally  when  received  by 
him,  without  reference  to  the  grade  it  may  be  as  improved  by  such  pro- 
cess of  drying  or  deaniug.  Nothing  in  this  section,  however,  shall 
prevent  any  warehouseman  from  moving  grain  while  within  his  ware- 
house for  its  preservation  or  safe  keeping. 

§  18.  All  persons  owning  property,  or  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
same,  in  any  public  warehouse,  and  all  duly  authorized  inspectors  of 
such  property,  shall  at  times,  during  ordinary  business  hours,  be  at  fall 
liberty  to  examine  any  and  all  property  stored  in  any  public  warehouse 
in  this  State,  and  all  proper  facilities  shall  be  extended  to  such  person 
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by  the  warehonsemaB,  his  agents  and  servants,  for  an  examination ; 
and  all  parts  of  public  warehouses  shall  be  free  for  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  any  person  interested  in  property  stored  therein,  or  of 
any  authorized  inspector  of  such  property.  And  all  scales  used  for  the 
^wreighing  of  property  in  public  warehouses  shall  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation and  test  by  any  duly  authorized  inspector  or  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  at  any  time  when  required  by  any  person  or  persons, 
agent  or  agents,  whose  property  has  been  or  is  to  be  weighed  on  such 
scales — the  expense  of  such  test  by  an  inspector  or  sealer  to  be  paid  by 
the  warehouse  proprietor  if  the  scales  are  found  incorrect,  but  not  oth- 
erwise. Any  warehouseman  who  may  be  guilty  of  continuing  to  use 
scales  found  to  be  in  an  imperfect  or  incorrect  condition  by  such  exam> 
ination  and  test,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  pronounced  correct  and 
properly  sealed,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

§  19.  In  all  places  where  there  are  legally  appointed  inspectors  of 
grain,  no  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  public  warehouse  of  class  B  shall 
be  permitted  to  receive  any  grain  and  mix  the  same  with  the  grain  of 
other  owners,  in  the  storage  thereof,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  in- 
spected and  graded  by  such  inspector. 

§  20.  Any  person  who  shall  assume  to  act  as  an  inspector  of  grain, 
who  has  not  iirst  been  so  appointed  and  sworn,  shall  be  held  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  attempt  to  so 
inspect  grain,  to  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Any  duly 
aathorized  inspector  of  grain  who  shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or 
who  shall  knowingly  or  carelessly  inspect  or  grade  any  grain  impro- 
perly, or  who  shall  accept  any  money  or  other  consideration,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  the  improper  performance  of 
any  duty  as  such  inspector  of  grain ;  and  any  person  who  shall  impro- 
perly inflaence  any  inspector  of  grain  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  inspector,  ehall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  [dollars,] 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

§  21.  In  case  any  owner  or  consignee  of  grain  shall  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  inspection  of  any  lot  of  grain,  or  shall,  from  any  cause,  desire 
to  receive  his  property  without  its  passing  into  store,  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  have  the  same  withheld  trotn  going  into  any  public  ware- 
honse  (whether  the  property  may  have  previously  been  consigned  to 
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each  warehoQse  or  not),  bj  giving  notice  to  the  person  or  corporatioD 
in  whose  possession  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  giving  SQch  notice ;  and 
SQch  grain  shall  be  withheld  from  going  into  store,  and  be  delivered 
to  him,  subject  only  to  snch  proper  charges  as  may  be  a  lien  upon  ii 
prior  to  snch  notice.  The  grain,  if  in  railroad  cars,  to  be  removed  there- 
from by  snch  owner  or  consignee  within  twenty-four  honrs  after  such 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  railroad  company  having  it  in  posseesion: 
Provided^  such  railroad  company  place  the  same  in  a  proper  and  con- 
venient place  for  unloading ;  and  any  person  or  corporation  refusing 
to  allow  such  owner  or  consignee  to  so  receive  his  grain  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  conversion,  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  such  owner  or  oonsignee 
double  the  value  of  the  property  so  converted.  Notice  that  such  grain 
is  not  to  be  delivered  into  store  may  also  be  given  to  the  proprietor 
or  manager  of  any  warehouse  into  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
delivered,  and  if,  after  such  notice,  it  be  taken  into  store  in  such  ware- 
house, the  proprietor  or  manager  of  such  warehouse  shall  be  liable  to 
the  owner  of  snch  grain  for  double  its  market  value. 

§  22.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of 
any  public  warehouse,  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing,  or  combination,  with  any  railroad  company  or  other  corpo- 
ration, or  with  any  individual  or  individuals,  by  which  the  property 
of  any  person  ia  to  be  delivered  to  any  public  warehouse  for  storage 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  owner,  his 
agent,  or  consignee.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  be  proceeded  against  as  provided  in  section  twenty-three 
of  this  act. 

§  23.  If  any  warehouseman  of  class  A  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provieions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person 
injured  by  such  violation  to  bring  suit  in  any  court  of  competent  ja- 
risdiction,  upon  the  bond  of  such  warehouseman,  in  the  name  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  use  of  such  person.  In  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  against  a  warehouseman,  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  county  in  which  such  prosecution  is  brought,  to  prosecute 
tbe  same  to  a  final  issue,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

§  24.  Warehouse  receipts  for  property  stored  in  any  class  of  public 
warehouses,  as  herein  described,  shall  be  transferable  by  the  indorse, 
ment  of  the  party  to  whose  order  such  receipt  may  be  issued,  and  eucb 
indorsement  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  transfer  of  tbe  property  represented 
by  such  receipt,  and  may  be  made  either  in  blank  or  to  the  order  of  an. 
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other.  All  warebonse  receipts  for  property  stored  in  public  ware, 
houses  of  class  0  shall  distiDCtlj  state  on  their  face  the  brand  or  distin- 
gnishing  marks  npon  snch  property. 

§  25.  Any  warehoaseman  of  any  pablic  warebonse  who  shall  be 
gailty  of  issoing  any  warebonse  receipt  for  any  property  not  actnally 
in  store  at  the  time  of  issuing  snch  receipt,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
issuing  any  warehouse  receipt  in  any  respect  fraudulent  in  its  character, 
either  as  to  its  date  or  the  quantity,  quality,  or  inspected  grade  of  such 
property,  or  who  shall  remove  any  property  from  store  (except  to  pre- 
serve it  from  fire  or  other  sudden  danger),  without  the  return  and 
cancellation  of  any  and  all  outstanding  receipts  that  may  have  been 
issued  to  represent  such  property,  shall,  when  convicted  thereof,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  shall  suffer,  in  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alties prescribed  by  this  act,  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not 
lees  than  one,  and  not  more  than  ten  years. 

§  26.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  deprive  any  person  of  any  comnion 
law  remedy  now  existing. 

§  27.  AU  proprietors  or  managers  of  public  warehouses  shall  keep 
posted  up  at  all  times,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  business  offices, 
and  in  each  of  their  warehouses,  a  printed  copy  of  this  act. 

§  2S.  All  acta  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Afpbovisd  April  25, 1871. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  SWINE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT  OP  PROCEEDINGS  SINCE  ITS  ORQANIZ/LTION,  AT  DECATUR, 

SEPTEMBER.  1869,  UP  TO  JANUARY.  1872.  TOGETHER  WITH 

CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS,  RULES,  REGULATIONS,  ETC 


A  namber  of  swine  breeders,  present  at  the  State  Fair,  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  ofSce  of  "  The  Prairie  Farmer/'  on  the  Fair  Groands,  Deca- 
tur, on  Wednesday  evening,  September,  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
liminary action  toward  the  organization  of  an  Illinois  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Charles  Snoad,  Esq.,  of  Will  county,  was  chosen  Chair- 
man, and  W«  W.  Corbett,  Secretary.  After  some  discussion  as  to  the 
object  of  the  convention,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  evening. 
At  the  latter  meeting  the  organization  was  perfected  under  the  follow* 
ing  constitution : 

Abticxk  1.  The  name  of  thii  organisation  shall  be  the  "IllinoiB  State  Swine  Breeden* 
Aaaociation." 

Abt.  2.  The  object  of  this  Aesoeiation  shall  be  the  improTement  of  the  Tarions  breads  of 
■wine  and  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  breeders  of  swine  in  the  Stale 
of  Illinois. 

AsT.  8.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  Vice-President 
for  each  Congressional  District,  and  one  for  the  State-at>large,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treuiirer. 
These  to  constitute  an  Executive  Board. 

Abt.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  and  give  the  cast- 
ing TOte  in  case  of  a  tie.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall  elect  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  shall  be  President  jnro  tern, 

AsT.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  Cci^ 
responding  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Art.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  all  money  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  the 
same  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  provided  the  Secretary  shall  not  draw  orders  on  the  TVea- 
surer  for  any  moneys  until  the  bills  be  allowed  by  a  Board  of  Auditors,  which  shaU  consist  of 
the  President,  Secretary,  and  one  Vice-President 

Abt.  7.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  at 
such  place  as  may  be  hereafter  designated.  The  President  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Boar4  whenever  one-thlr4  of  the  Board  shall,  In  writing,  instruct  him  to  do  so. 
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Ami.  8.  All  officers  of  this  Associadon  shall  hold  office  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

AjiT.  9.  There  shall  be  an  election  of  officers  held  on  the  State  Fair  Oroxmds  on  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  the  Fair. 

Art.  10.  The  Executive  Board  shall  have  power  to  flU  all  vacancies  in  the  Board  that 
may  occur. 

AsT.  11.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  on  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  « 

Asa.  18.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  held  for  the  election  of  officers, 
by  a  nujority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 

Abt.  18.    A  minority  of  the  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Abt.  14.  This  Association  shall  have  the  power  to  hold  an  annual  Fair  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  diiferent  breeds  of  Swine,  at  such  time  and  place  as  a  m^jori^  of  the  Executive  Board 
may  direct 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensning  jeiar : 

President '.Thomas  J.  Crowdui Springfield 

Vice-President— 1st  District W.  W.  Corbitt Ohicago 

— 2d      **       A.  J.  LoviLL DeEalb 

— 8d      «*       K.  F.  Samxib Polo 

—4th     **       Adam  BAinair Monmouth  ....••,..«. 

—5th     '*       E.  P.  Sissoir Galesburg 

— dth     *'       Frank  SxABLB..  Joliet 

—7th     '<       A.  M.  Faulit Urbana 

—8th     **       HxNBT  Fura Bloomington 

— 0th     '*       J.  R.  Uenksl Macomb 

—10th  **       E.  P.  JoNis Jacksonville 

—11th  **       Uriah  Mills Salem 

— I8th  **        W.  H.  Oreut Cairo 

— ^At  large Chablis  Sitoad Joliet^ 

Secretary Charlbi  Sitoad • .Joliet 

Treasurer Wm.  Lanoston Springfield 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Association,  at  the  same  place,  it  was 

JUtobfed^  1st  That  the  breeders  or  exhibiters  of  swine  at  our  annual  State  Fair,  respect- 
fully request  the  officers  of  our  State  Society  to  provide  suitable  buildings,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, covered  and  floored. 

2d.  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  premiums  now  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  the  im- 
provement of  swine  are  not  in  proportion  to  those  offered  for  other  classes  of  stock. 

Sd.  That  good  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  Judges,  and  that 
none  but  competent  persons  should  be  selected. 

4th.  That  stock,  as  now  exhibited  in  many  instances,  being  over-fed  and  unnecessarily  fat, 
is  an  injury  to  the  exhibiter,  and  its  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  breeding  qualities  of  many  of 
our  finest  breeding  animals. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Oharles  Snoad,  Henry  Fank,  and  —  Perkins,  for  the  porpose  of  ar- 
ranging for  an  exhibition  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  and  report  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  became  members  of  this  As- 
sociation at  this  meeting : 

F.  Searles,  Hadley ;  Adam  Bankin,  Monmouth ;  Henry  Fonk,  £loom- 
ington ;  Isaiah  Dillon,  Kormal ;  Samuel  £.  Arnold,  Olinton ;  T.  B. 
Hinkel,  Bushnell ;  Edmund  Terrill,  Clayton  ;  J.  I.  Wallace,  Clayton ; 
E.  G.  Franklinberg,  Towanda;  Thomas  J.  Orowder,  Springfield; 
Oharles  Snoad,  Joliet ;  I.  M.  Gillett,  Hadley ;  Landon  Mapes,  Jt^- 
sonville. 

The  first  Winter  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Springfield, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1870.  All  persons  interested  in  swine 
breeding  or  pork  raising  were  earnestly  invited  to  be  present. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  was  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  forwarding  two  dollars  to  the  Treasurer. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  WINTER  MBETINQ— 1870. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  common 
council  room,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  3d  and  4th,  A.  D.  1870. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  T.  J.  Orowder,  who 
briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members  present,  with  the  residence  and 
breed  of  swine  to  which  each  pays  especial  attention : 

Iiu  SiABLis Marengo Berkshire 

W.  S.  Mahon Decatur "        

T.  J.  OBOWDili Springfield **        

^Wm.  LiiroBToir Springfield <'        

P.  M,  MiNisB Jackaonyille **        ..••• 

Adam  Rankin Uonmouth **        

JohnH.  Work Bardolph. " 

W.  G.  MoCuixooH Flora "        

John  McFek Bloomington *'        

Andrew  LoTiLL Sycamore.. Chester  White 

T.  H.  Gbowdsb Marrowbone "  

J.  G.  Tatlor Decatur **  

Charles  Snoad Joliet Chester  White,  Suffolk,  Berksbii*. 

Landon  Mapks ..Jacksoniille..,. '*  

F.  Searles Hadlej *<  

E.  P.  Jones Jacksonyille Morgan  Countj  WMte 

I.  M.  GiLLBTT Hadley Suffolk..   

O.  hW.  Wallace Clayton 
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JanSwAinnr ».. Magnolia Hagto. 

Oio.  F.  Wkllb WiDchej>ter 

Hdbt  Funk Bloozniogton 

v.  P.  Smoir Oaleaburg 

IiauhDillov Bloomington    

SamuilC.  Abaold 

1 B.  HuiUL .Baahnell 

S.  6.  Frankibkbo Towanda 

S.T1BRILL GlajtOD 

W.  F.  Bbooks    Auburn 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Funk,  tlie  President  appointed  a  committee  of 
three,  coDsisting  of  Mr.  Funk,  of  Bloomington,  Mr.  Sisson,  of  Gales- 
bnrg,  and  Mr.  Lovell,  of  DeKalb,  to  report  a  programme  of  business 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fnnk,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  added  to 
the  committee. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  until  2^  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  2^  o'clock  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Mr.  Crowder  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  for  preparing  a  programme  of  business  for  the  meet- 
ing, asked  for  further  time. 

On  motion,  the  time  was  extended  until  evening. 

The  committee  also  suggested  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  State  Fair  premium  list,  and  present  the  same  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Bociety. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manon,  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  was 
tdopted. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Manon,  Wallace  and  Funk  said  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole. 

The  following  remarks  were  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Funk,  of 
Bloomington : 

Mr.  Funk  said,  the  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  interest 
and  importance  of  swine  breeding  and  pork  raising  in  our  State. 
From  facts  before  us,  it  appeared  that  its  importance  had  never  beeti 
Vol  in— 70 
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fully  appreciated  by  our  State  A^gricultural  Society,  or  by  the  xnaflses 
of  our  farmers.  The  deficient  provisions  in  the  swine  depaitment  at 
the  fair  grounds  at  Pecatur  last  fall,  and  the  small  premiums  offered 
for  swine,  were  evidences  of  the  former;  aikl  the  poor  and  ili-bred  lots 
of  hogs  offered  at  present  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  was.  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  latter.  But  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  pork  raising 
stood  pre-eminent  as  a  branch  of  stock  raising  in  our  State.  The 
wealtliy  farmer  might  keep  fine  herds  of  cattle  and  thorough-bred 
horses,  but  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  It  was  the  pig  which  was  the  stock  for  the  people 
and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  A  man  might  be  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase or  keep  a  cow,  but  he  could  keep  a  pig.  it  was  the  pig  that  fur* 
nishes  the  chief  subsistence  to  every  family  in  almost  every  land.  He 
had  said  that  pork  raising  stood  pre-eminent  as  a  branch  of  stock  rais* 
ing  in  our  State.  If  we  looked  at  it  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  it  was  fisir 
more  remunerative  than  the  raising  of  any  other  kind  of  stock,  for 
swine  have  all  the  advantages  of  other  stock.  They  can  be  bought  for 
comparatively  little  money;  they  multiply  faster;  they  give  quicker 
returns ;  they  make  more  food  lor  the  amount  of  food  consumed  than 
other  domesticated  animals,  and  when  in  condition  for  market,  can  be 
sold  more  readily  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Considering  the 
money  invested  in  the  pork  trade  in  this  State,  its  magnitude  far  excels 
that  of  any  other.  Little  as  pork  raising  and  its  importance  was  un- 
derstood,  yet,  from  the  presence  of  these  facts,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
swine  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  poor,  the  prosperity  of  the  masses, 
and  the  wealth  of  our  State. 

After  a  discussion  of  various  subjects  in  connection  with  the  inte* 
rests  of  the  Associatioui  the  meeting  adjourned  until  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 


SYENING  BBSSION. 

The  Association  met  atTi  o'clock  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  committee  appointed  to  report  the  order  of  business,  made  the 
following  report: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  report  the  order  of  boiineas,  reipectfaUj  report  tliaft  En  ibik 
jadgment  the  matters  claiming  attention  are— 

Ist    The  renriflion  of  the  State  Fair  premium  ltit»  together  with  tiich 
he  neceeaaiy  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  swine  at  our  State  Fair. 
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Sd  Coiudder  the  proprietj  and  pnotf  oabilitj  of  holding  a  Swine  Fair  in  the  city  of  Ohicago 
doling  the  fall  of  1870,  providing  the  poriL  paclLers  and  citisens  of  said  eitj  shall  offer  suffi* 
eient  indaoements. 

8d.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  proeme  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  hog  product 

4Ul    What  are  the  best  modes  of  feeding  breeding  animals  as  well  as  for  making  pork. 

6th.    What  rules  should  be  observed  in  successful  breeding. 

6th.    What  is  the  cause  and  how  can  we  prevent  disease  among  hogs. 

7th.    What  buildings  are  required  for  the  successful  keeping  and  raising  of  swine. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  reyfsion  of  the  Premium  Liat  made  the  following 
report,  and  after  qnite  a  lengthy  discassion  of  tl^e  different  itemfi,  it  was 
adopted,  as  follows,  to- wit: 

Best  boar,  2  years  old  and  over * $20  00 

Beeoad  premium ,.. , 16  00 

Beet  boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2 , 20  00 

Second  premium , , ••  16  00 

Best  boar,  6  months  old  and  under  1  year • • 16  00 

Second  premium ..•«... ,••.•..  ••  10  00 

Best  boar,  under  6  months « * 10  00 

Seoond  premium « « 6  00 

Sows  same  as  bears. 

Sow  with  litter  of  pigp,  not  lees  than  6»  and  Qn4er  4  months  old 26  00 

Seoond  premium • • 16  00 

Sweepstakes: 

Best  boar  and  8  sows,  any  age  or  breed 60  00 

Best  boar,  any  age  or  breed ,  26  00 

Best  sow,  any  age  or  breed 26  00 

Classes  same  as  last  year. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  untii  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  Wed- 
nesday. 


SECOND  DAT— FIRST  WIBTTBR  MBBTING. 

The  Association  met  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  breed  of  hogB  known  as  the  Poland 
and  China  or  Magie,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Magie  hog. 

Mr.  Sisson  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  name  Poland- China  or 
Magie.    Lost. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jones  that  a  class  be  added  to  the  premium  list  for  the 
Morgan  County  Whites.     Lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Sisson^,  the  Committee  on  Premium  List  were 
^kitructed  to  pre^ODt  th^  corrected  repgrt  to  th^  State  4^riqultur^  Board, 
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with  ^he  addition  of  the  President  and  Secretary  as  members  of  said 
committee. 
On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  until  half-^ast  one  o'clock  P.  H. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournAient. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  accepted. 
Beports  of  committees  being  in  order,  the  following  report  wai 
made  by  Committee  on  Exhibition : 

Tour  oommittee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  thia  AMOciation,  held  at  Decatur,  for  thi 
purpose  of  taking  into  oonsideratiun  the  propriety  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  ewine  durii^ 
the  fall  of  1870,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

That  said  committee  visited  Chioago  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  enoooragementiPOtiU 

be  likely  to  be  given  to  such  an  undertaking.    Colonel  Kreigh,  Ptesideiit  of  the  Pork-FadL- 

ers*  Association,  Col.  John  Hancock  and  others  were  consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  appeared 

to  faTor  the  movement,  and  agreed  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  pork-packers  for  the  pa^ 

pose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  holding  out  Inducements  for  the  founding 

of  such  an  enterprise.    Up  to  this  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  favor  the  movement  Toor 

oommittee  respectfully  ask  to  be  discharged,  and  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Bascotits 

Board  of  thia  Association. 

GHA8.  SNOAD, 

HENRT  FUNK, 

JESSE  PERKINS, 

Cbmmitfii. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  committee  discharged. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jones  that  this  Association  recognize  the  Insane 
Hospital  hog  under  the  name  of  the  "  Morgan  County  Whites.**  Car- 
ried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sisson,  it  was 

Beaolvedj  That  all  aged  animals  exhibited  at  our  ikirs  should  be  actutl  prodaoen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Minier,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  on  statistics,  consisting  of  Charles  Snoad,  Adam  Kankin  and  F. 
N.  Minier. 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  B.  Duncan  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting; 
the  substance  of  which  we  give  below. 

Mr.  Duncan  said,  in  answer  as  to  what  kind  of  a  hog  he  would  breed, 
that  he  would  breed  different  kinds  under  different  circumstances.  If 
he  intended  them  to  follow  cattle,  would  select  the  best  gleaners.  If 
making  hog  raising  a  specialty,  he  would  breed  those  that  would  make 
the  most  pork  for  the  least  feed;  that  the  hog  should  always  be  allowed 
good  shelter,  comfortable  quarters  and  pure  air,  connected  with  plenty 
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of  exercise,  this  being  essential  to  the  health  of  the  animal.  Kecom- 
mended  cooking  food  for  hogs,  and  grinding  Where  convenientr  If 
thoroughly  cooked  would  answer  all  purposes,  grinding  being  more 
expensive.  All  food  should  be  cooked  until  it  was  soft  and  could  be 
readily  mashed  with  the  fingers.  Have  a  steamer  that  will  steam 
twenty  bushels  at  once,  or  sixty  bushels  per  day.  Would  recommend 
the  use  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  to  prevent  disease. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Sisson,  of  Galesburg,  said  he  was  feeding  from  100  to 
SCO  hogs  upon  cooked  feed ;  found  it  to  be  a  saving  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  ordinary  modes  of  feed.  He  used  coal, 
salt  and  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

BSPOBT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON  REVISION   OF  PBEMIUM   LIST. 

To  ths  ofieert  of  the  State  Agricultural  Sodety: 

A  committee  haying  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  reyising 
or  offering  a  premium  list  to  be  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  yery  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  adopt  the  following  list  (the  sime  as  stated  above)  of  premiums  to  be  offered  at  the  next 
aiinoal  fair  of  yvur  Society;  would  also  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
ailbrvling  more  suitable  buildings,  with  floored  pens  for  the  accommodation  of  the  exhibiters 
in  this  department,  and  if  you  may  deem  it  advisable,  that  each  person  intending  to  become 
an  exhibiter  shall  make  known  to  the  superintendent  of  this  department  the  number  of  pens 
required  for  his  use  and  the  number  of  hogs  he  intends  to  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
toast  twenty  days  before  the  fair.  Would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  take  into  consideration 
the  importance  of  the  hog  products  of  our  State.  That  the  revenue  from  this  department  of 
agriculture  is  far  greater  than  any  other  That  more  speedy  and  ample  returns  are  afforded 
from  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock  than  from  either  cattle,  horses  or  sheep,  and  that  while 
you  have  offered  thousands  of  dollars  as  premiums  for  these  classes  of  stock,  the  hog  has  re- 
ceived less  than  $700.  Tou  are  also  aware  of  the  much  greater  expense  incurred  in  the  hand- 
ling of  hogs  at  our  fairs  than  either  horses,  cattle  or  sheep;  while  they  are  quietly  led  to  their 
BtallB,  our  hogs  are  necessarily  required  to  be  carted.  Not  wishing  to  Interfere  with  any  other 
department  y%  would  most  respectfully  ask  that  yon  may  fairly  and  justly  consider  our  pe- 
tition. 

0.  WALLACE, 

Chairman  CommUtee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad, 

JUtohedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  oiBoers  of  the  Ohi- 
eago,  Alton  and  St  Louis  Railroad,  for  the  reduction  of  &re  to  excursion  rates  to  the  members 
attending  the  Springfield  meeting.  That  thanks  be  also  extended  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
dl  of  the  city  of  Springfield  for  the  use  of  the  Common  Council  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of 
liolding  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Minier,  thanks  were  offered  to  Mr.  Orowder, 
President  of  the  Association,  for  the  faithful  and  courteous  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Ezecu- 

tiye  Board. 

TH08.  J.  CEOWDER, 

OhABLVS  SwOAD,  FretidenL 

Seereituy. 
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In  making  the  report  of  the  first  annaal  meeting  of  this  Aasoeiatiim, 
it  might  not  be  considered  improper  to  state  that  a  general  interest 
appeared  to  be  taken  in  the  saccess  of  this  enterprise;  that  more 
general  information  concerning  the  raising,  breeding  and  feeding  of 
t  his  useful  animal  should  be  disseminated  among  the  people.  Althoogh 
these  questions  were  not  as  fully  discussed  as  would  have  been  desirad, 
yet  many  important  objects  were  attained,  among  which  are  the  re- 
vision of  the  premiums  to  be  offered  at  our  State  Fair,  along  with  more 
snitable  accommodations  for  the  swine  department ;  that  a  swine  fair 
may  be  held,  providing  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  forward  ths 
undertaking.  A  Committee  on  Statistics  was  appointed,  whose  duty 
will  be  to  gather  such  information  as  shall  be  deemed  practicable,  for 
the  protection  of  the  breeders  of  swine  and  pork  raisers  of  our  State. 
Much  general  information  was  also  obtained  by  members  present,  from 
private  discussions  upon  the  subjects  of  feeding,  breeding,  erection  of 
proper  buildings,  and  management  of  hogs.  A  few  important  ques- 
tions are  connected  with  these  discussions.  First,  that  they  are  of 
general  interest  to  the  public,  and  while  many  are  relating  their  ex- 
periences and  ideas  to  an  individual,  or  friend,  only  the  same  time 
need  be  occupied  in  giving  it  to  the  public,  when  general  good  might 
result  from  it ;  that  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  a  large  fund  of  ex- 
perience that  should  be  subject  to  public  draft,  are  inclined  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel,  while  tliey  are  capable  of  shortening  the 
road  of  progress  for  others  to  a  very  great  extent.  This  is  undoubtedlj 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  most  intelligent  farmers.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  duty  calls  upon  them  to  give  others  the 
benefit  of  their  experience — in  otlier  words,  to  let  their  Ught  shine 
upon  the  world.  The  subject  of  pork  raising  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  its  magnitude  is  increasing  daily.  That  very  many  fail- 
ures have  occurred,  and  are  occurring  everj  day,  no  one  will  doubt; 
that  one  person  will  attain  800  to  40o  lbs  weight  from  one  hog ;  that 
another  will  not  make  more  than  half  that  quantity ;  that  one  will 
become  rich  by  hog  raising,  while  another  will  become  poor.  These 
questions,  with  many  others  connected  with  this  subject,  should  be 
more  generally  understood.  There  is  a  cause  for  these  differences, 
and  persons  who  have  met  with  the  greatest  degree  of  success,  as  well 
as  the  losers,  should  give  us  thp  why  and  the  wkertfofeof  their  ex- 
perience for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  If  persons  attending  our  meet- 
ings propose  only  to  listen,  little  general  information  will  be  gained. 
But  let  every  member  talk  as  they  would  to  a  neighbor  or  irieDd, 
and  all  will  be  benefited  and  instructed.    Let  our  Mends  hereafter  do 
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more  of  this  kind  of  talking ;  let  each  relate  his  simple  Btorj^  let  mind 
come  in  contact  with  niind ;  let  the  importance  of  the  subject  be 
brought  out  in  its  fullest  and  freest  light,  and  a  mutual  benefit  will  be 
the  result  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  importance  of  our  sub- 
ject is  not  as  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  The  profits  to  be  de- 
rived by  keeping  this  class  of  stock  for  pork  purposes,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other.  The  capital 
paid  out  for  pork  products  in  our  State,  annually,  amounts  to  several 
million  dollars  more  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Is  it  not  then  our 
dnty  to  foster  and  protect  this  great  interest  with  the  best  of  our  ability  I 
If  left- in  the  care  of  the  breeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  we  may  expect 
it  to  be  neglected ;  if  left  to  take  its  ow*n  course  it  will  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  ;  and  if  it  receives  the  united  support  of  all  inter- 
ested, its  progress  will  not  surpass  the  natural  want  of  the  public.  Let 
us  then  aim  to  build  up  a  structure  that  niay  be  a  credit  to  our  States 
A  broad  field  is  open ;  shall  we  cultivate  and  improve  it? 


SEOOiro  ANNUAL  ELECTION  OF  OPPIOHRS. 

The  second  annual  election  for  officers  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  the  ofiice  of  "The  Prairie  Farmer,"  at  the 
Pair  Grounds,  at  Decatur,  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  80,  1870. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Crowder,  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order,  which  was  quite  largely  attended 
by  breeders  of  swine  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  following  names 
were  added  to  the  roll  of  membership,  and  paid  their  initiation  fee  of  $2: 

Uriel  Mills,  Salem,  111. ;  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga,  111. ;  W.  W.  Corbett, 
Chicago,  111. ;  J.  M.  Hinkle,  Bushnell,  111. ;  A.  M.  Pauley,  TJrbana, 
m. ;  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  111. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  of  Salem,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

P^ident Thos.  J.  Crowdib Springfield 

Yioe-Preaident   1st  District W.  W.  Corbett Chicago 

**  2d  IHstrioi Ain>XBvr  Lowixo. DeEalb 

8d  District JoHir  B.  Baiut Oregon  ........... 

4th  District Adam  Rankin. Monmouth 

6th  District E.  P.  Sibson Gftlesburg 

SthDistrict Frank  Sxarlib .....••.Hadley..... 

7thDi8tlict ...A.  M.  Fauut 4 Urbaaa 


ti 
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Yioe-President   8th  District Hbnbt  Fuhk Bloomington . 

*<  9thDi8trict J.  R.  Hikkli Boahoell.... 

**  10th  District E.  P.  Jonbs JacksonTille  . 

"  nth  District Ubisl  Hillb Salem 

**  12th  District E.  A  Robhl Alton 

**  ISthDistrict W.  H.GaisH ~.  Cairo 

"  at  Large Chablis  Snoad Joliet 

Treasurer Edvund  Tbrrill Ci  ^yton 

Secretary    Gharlis  Snoad .Joliet 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  Messrs.  James  Devier, 
Thomas  J.  Orowder,  and  Charles  Snoad,  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Statistics. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manon,  of  Decatur,  the  second  annaal  meeting  of 
this  Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  dnring  the  week 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Agricultaral  So* 
ciety. 

On  motion,  Mr.  McMahon  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  chicken  and  hog  cholera.  Mr.  McMahon  stated  that  hia 
cholera  specific  would  cure  this  disease  ia  all  of  its  difi^erent  stages. 
It  was  suggested  that  fifty  bottles  of  this  specific  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  officers  of  this  Association,  and  whenever  a  fair  trial  could  be  had,  it 
should  be  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor.  The  sugges- 
tion was  finally  agreed  to  by  Mr.  McMahon,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  public  will  hear  from  it,  providing  the  contract  is  fulfilled. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Mr.  Clark,  of  Onarga,  Mr.  Terrill, 
of  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Snoad,  of  Will  county,  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  holding  a  swine  fair  during  the  fall  of  1871. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Terrill,  the  names  of  Mr.  Crowder,  of  Springfield, 
and  Mr.  McCrary,  of  Fulton,  were  added  to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Corbett,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

CHARLES  SNOAD, 

Secretary. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  WINTER  MEETING— 1871. 

This  Association  met  for  its  second  annual  session  at  the  city  council 
chamber,  in  Springfield,  January  3, 1871,  T.  J.  Crowder,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  attendance  of  breeders  was  quite  large,  well  represent* 
ing  the  State.  A  large  number  of  new  names  was  added  to  the  list 
of  members. 
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The  Bubjecfc  of  holding  a  Bwine  exhibition,  in  the  fall  of  1871,  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  resnlting  in  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee,  with  anthoritj  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  same.  The  prospects  for  the  saccesstul  holding  of 
such  an  exhibition  seem  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Crowder  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  importance  of  the  swine 
interest  genend^j,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  circnmstances  of  many 
who  have  not  the  means  or  facilities  to  enter  into  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Manon  thought,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  feeding  com  in  the 
field,  that  one  bashel  of  corn  wonld  produce  ten  pounds  of  pork. 

The  subject  of  feeding  was  considered.  Mr.  Owen  believed  that 
seventy  five  bushels  of  corn,  soaked  or  cooked,  was  equal  in  value  to 
one  hundred  bushels  dry  com. 

Mr.  Snoad  would  recommend  feeding  corn  in  the  ear,  until  it  gets 
too  hard  to  be  masticated  readily.  Whenever  grinding  can  be  eco- 
nomically done,  would  recommend  grinding  and  cooking.  If  expen^ 
sive  to  grind,  would  recommend  cooking  without  grinding,  rather  thau 
grinding  vri thout  cooking.  In  feeding  for  pork,  would  recommend  th^- 
thorough  steaming  of  the  meal,  immediately  placing  it  in  a  box.  audi 
moistening  it  with  three  or  four  pails  of  water  to  a  barrel ;  feed  when, 
at  proper  temperature,  but  not  cook  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  sour 
before  use.  Would  provide  water  in  such  quantities  as  the  swine  would 
use.  In  feeding  breeding  sows  or  stock  hogs,  would  make  the  m^eaL 
into  mush  or  thin  slop.  Would  recommend  the  use  of  mixed  grains-^ 
com,  oats  and  barley — one-half  or  two-thirds  being  com,  giving  the 
larger  amount  of  corn  to  the  fattening  stock.  Would  allow,,  ati  all 
times,  ample  room  for  exercise,  especially  for  breeding  and  stock  hogs. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  hogs  taken  off  of  clover  pasture,  having  had  no 
other  food,  take  on  fat  more  rapidly  when  put  on  grain  in  the  fall, 
than  those  which  have  had  a  mixed  feed  of  clover  and  grain  during  the 
summer.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  supply  of  grass  be  constant 
until  they  are  put  up  for  fattening. 

HOW  OFTEN  SHALL  WS  FBKD. 

Mr.  Snoad  would  recommend  feeding  pork  hogs  three  times  per  day ; 
for  young  pigs,  up  to  three  months,  would  feed  four  times,  at  regular 
intervals.  Mr.  H.  Funk  would  feed  three  times  per  day,  using  soaked 
food  of  mixed  grain,  allowing  it  to  stand  long  enough  to  sour.  Mr. 
Owen  would  make  a  feed  of  mixed  meal,  made  up  with  one  bushel  and 
a  half  to  three  or  four  parts  of  hot  water,  allowing  it  to  stand  over 
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night.  Woald  feed  to  breeding  bows  and  pigs  four  times  per  day — 
not  allowing  it  to  sour— adding  at  tbe  same  time  soaked  com,  as  mncii 
as  they  will  eat  np  clean. 

WALLOWING  HOLES. 

The  general  expression  was  decidedly  against  allowing  swine  to 
wallow  in  mad  holes ;  but  the  providing  of  clear  water  in  vats  or 
troughs,  where  the  stock  could  have  access  to  it  at  all  times,  was  highly 
recommended.  Shade  was  considered  especially  advisable,  by  means 
of  groves  or  prepared  sheds. 

AT  WHAT  AOB  OAK  PIGS  BB  MOST  FBOFITABLY  TUBNBD  INTO  POBK. 

Mr.  Terrill  thought  &  pig  would  give  more  weight  up  to  five  months 
old,  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  than  after  that  age.  Still, 
under  all  the  circumstances- attending  breeding  and  rearing,  would 
prefer  to  turn  off  at  about  sixteen  months  old. 

Mr.  Funk  would  be  governed  by  the  demand.  If  sold  young,  would 
fatten  at  eight  or  ten  months ;  if  the  demand  is  for  large  hogs,  would 
turn  off  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Crowder  would  recommend  the  turning  into  pork  at  eight  to 
nine  months. 

Mr.  Snoad  also  thought,  with  a  good  mai'ket,  more  money  could  be 
inade  by  turning  off  pork  within  nine  to  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Owen  would  prefer  not  to  market  until  the  animal  had  attained 
)ii8  growth  fmd  maturity. 

BBEBDS. 

The  general  discussion  showed  a  disposition  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  all  the  distinct  varieties  in  their  purity,  while  the  best  reports 
for  pork  making  were  more  often  the  result  of  judicious  crossing. 

AOB  70B  BBBBDING. 

^e  too  young  breeding  of  sows  was  generally  discouraged,  although 
it  has  been  largely  practiced.  The  most  observant  members  would 
not  breed  under  one  year — that  is,  the  pigs  should  not  be  dropped  at 
an  earlier  age  of  the  sow  than  twelve  to  fifteen  months. 

The  too  common  practice  of  sending  to  market  or  slaughtering  sows 
heavy  3vith  pig  was  strongly  condemned. 

DISBASBS. 

There  was  less  than  the  usual  complaint  of  disease^  to  any  large  as* 
tent^  reported  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Snoad  recommended  that  slacked  lime  be  always  placed  within 
the  reach  of  swine ;  also,  that  it  be  often  used  about  the  pens  as  a  dis- 
infectant. Would  mix  with  the  feed  a  small  amount  of  sulphur,  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  use  sail  to  a  moderate  extent  with  food. 

Mr.  Owen  would  also  use  lime,  as  proposed  bj  Mr.  Snoad ;  also^ 
would  give  the  swine  free  access  to  charcoal,  which  he  thinks  a&  ex- 
cellent  preventive  of  disease  among  them. 

Messrs.  Boss  and  Orowder  recommended  the  occasional  use  of  smart- 
weed  tea,  mixed  with  the  food,  as  an  excellent  corrective. 

PSNS. 

The  subject  of  pens  was  discussed,  all  participants  agreeing  that  they 
should  be  light  and  airy.  For  bedding,  dry  earth,  dry  leaves,  and 
coarse  wild  bay,  were  all  recommended  ;  dry  earth,  from  its  properties 
of  holding  the  liquid  manure,  was  especially  commended. 

Mr.  Manon  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Baoivtd^  That  thif  Association  respectfully  request  the  State  Agricultaral  Society  to  dis- 
eontinae  the  present  sweepstake  premium  on  swine,  and  substitute  therefor  a  premium  in 
each  class  of  swine,  for  the  best  boar  and  best  sow  of  any  age. 

Kesolutions  of  respect  and  condolence  on  the  death  of  John  R.  Hin- 
kle,  a  member  of  the  Association,  were  passed ;  also,  o{  thanks  to  the 
city  council  of  Spriugfield  tor  the  use  of  the  hall,  and  to  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  and  Illinois  Central  railroads,  for  courtesies  extended  to  the 
members. 

The  following  interesting  and  valuable  communication  from  Hon. 
L.  F.  Koss,  of  Fulton  county,  (although  Mr.  Boss  claims  it  was  not 
intended  for  publication,)  on  account  of  the  many  items  of  interest  to 
the  farmer  and  pork  raiser  it  contains,  we  take  the  liberty  of  publish- 
ing with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  It  was  written  from  a 
request  of  the  Secretary,  in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  that  were 
presented  for  discussion  at  the  winter  meeting  of  1871 : 

Atow,  III,  Jatwary  18,  1871. 
Mb.  Chabljeb  Snoad, 

Seer  dory  lUtncia  Swins  Brwdert^  A$$oeialum. 
Dkae  Sir. — ^In  aeoordanoe  with  your  request,  I  submit  herewith,  in  brief,  my  views  on  some 
of  the  questions  brought  before  our  late  meeting  at  Springfield.  The  importance  of  pork 
raising  as  a  source  of  Tslue  to  the  individual  and  the  State,  is,  in  my  estimation,  unsurpassed 
by  any  one  product  of  the  farm,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  more  is  realized  annually 
from  this  one  staple  than  all  others  combined.  Such  is  believed  to  be  the  case  in  this  (Fulton) 
eoun^.  It  is  also  consumed  more  largely  at  home  than  either  beef  or  mutton.  These  facts 
entitle  poriL  raising  in  Illinois,  and  all  the  corn-producing  States,  to  the  veiy  highest  rank  in 
point  of  peeuniary  magnitude  and  importance.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  overstock  the  markets  and  render  the  business  unprofitable.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  crop  has  paid  highly  remunerative  prices  to  the  producer,  thus  stimulating  the  production 
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to  the  highest  point  The  past  lOMon  the  corn  crop  has  been  good  in  all  parts  of  the  eoimtiy 
where  com  is  ever  grown.  The  drj,  pleasant  weather  daring  the  fall  and  first  winter  moothi 
has  been  unsurpassed  for  fattening,  making  larger  averages  in  weight  than  ever  known  in  any 
previous  season.  From  Oct  1st,  1870,  to  Jan.  14th,  1871,  there  were  received  at  Gkieigo 
864,000  hogs,  against  671,610  for  the  same  period  last  year — an  increase  of  18i,S90.  On 
Jan.  14th  there  had  been  packed  at  Chicago  603,878,  against  406,771  to  same  date  in  187<^ 
an  increase  of  195,602. 

Kothwithstanding  tbii  increase  in  numbers  and  ^in  in  average  weights,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  average  price  in  the  country  has  l)een  but  little  over  one-half  that  it  was  last  seison, 
it  is  still  remunerative,  and  this  too  at  a  period  of  great  stringency  in  money  matters.  If 
under  such  circumstances  the  business  has  not  been  overdone,  I  cannot  believe  it  will  be  in 
the  near  future. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  pen  to  be  used  in  breeding  and  fattening — in  breeding  I  us^a  pan 
8x8,  with  a  round  pole  spiked  on  each  side,  about  8  inches  from  the  floor,  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  overlying  her  young  pigs.  When  the  pi^s  are  old  enough  to  follow  the  mother, 
and  protect  themselves,  turn  on  pasture. 

In  fattening,  I  turn  on  a  20-acre  field,  well  set  to  clover  and  timothy,  and  feed  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  keeping  com  in  the  ear  by  th^m  all  the  time.  In  wet  and  bad  weather,  the  con 
is  fed  on  a  plank  floor.  A  good  shed  is  always  near  at  hand,  to  sleep  in  and  occupy  in 
storms 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  food,  etc.,  for  sows  and  pigs,  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  daiiy,  tluck- 
ened  with  rye,  oats,  or  com  meal,  or  all  if  you  can  get  them.  Next  to  this  is  rye  and  oors  soaked 
S4  hours  in  cold  water.  Perhaps  cooking  or  steaming  the  corn  and  rye  a  part  of  the  Ume,  for 
change,  would  be  an  improvement  It  is  my  intention  to  oqok  food  at  least  once  a  week  the 
coming  season  for  all  my  hogs. 

Spring  pigs  can  be  most  profitably  tnmed  into  pork  at  8  or  10  months  old.  Summer  and 
fall  pigs  at  from  12  to  18  months  old. 

All  the  various  breeds  claiming  distinction  should  be  kept  pure,  and  their  improvement 
encouraged  by  eveiy  possible  means. 

I  know  of  no  certain  cure  for  what  is  known  as  hog  cholera,  but  have  cured  very  si<^  pige 
with  turpentine.  As  a  preventive  I  have  used  with  success  Prof.  Turner's  recipe,  composed 
of  copperas,  sulphur,  black  antimony  and  saltpetre  mixed  with  salt  and  ashes.  I  now  add 
epsom  salts.  Stone  coal  and  coal  ashes  are  also  good  for  hogs.  To  soak  the  food  in  smarts 
weed  tea  or  lime  water  will  usually  be  followed  by  improvement 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  greater  concert  of  action  and  co-operation  among  farmers  and 
stock  raisers,  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  intelligent  farmers.  All  other 
trades  and  professions  have  their  **  Unions  *'  and  **  Boards  of  Trade,'*  organized  for  self-pi^ 
tection,  and  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  their  members,  while  the  farmers,  who  compose 
the  larger  portion  of  our  population,  and  upon  whom  all  other  branches  must  depend  ftr 
success,  with  but  here  and  there  an  exception,  act  separately,  take  the  price  offered  by  the  nearest 
speculator  for  their  products,  and  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  about  even,  while  the 
speculators  and  sharpers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  railroad  and  elevator  monopolists  on  the 
other,  manage  to  realize  princely  fortunes  by  their  Idindly  transacting  the  farmer's  business 
for  him. 

That  this  ought  not  to  be  so  all  will  agree.  But  how  are  we  to  provide  a  remedy  ?  In  a  few 
words  my  plan  for  relief  would  be  about  as  follows:  Organiz ;  farmers*  clubs  in  every  tovn- 
ship  in  the  State.  During  the  fall  and  winter  hold  weekly  meetings  for  consultation  and 
advice  in  regard  to  the  best  markets  and  prices;  then  go  in  person  and  make  sales,  thus  saving 
the  vast  sums  paid  to  middlemen  and  speculators.  At  these  weekly  meetings  the  time  can  b« 
profitably  employed  in  comparing  views  as  to  the  best  systems  of  farming;  rearing  and  cire 
of  stock ;  best  breed  of  stock;  best  implements,  and  best  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
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Daring  tbe  monih  of  January  in  each  year,  there  shoold  be  a  meeting  of  fannen  and  stock- 
raiaen.  consisting  of  one  or  more  members  from  each  county  in  the  State.  This  State  organ- 
isation can  malLC  Itnown  to  tlM  State  Legislature  our  wishes  as  to  the  legislation  deemed 
necessary  ibr  our  protection  and  for  advancing  the  farming  interests  of  the  State.  It  can  also 
discuss  and  decide  upon  all  questions  pertaining  to  farming  and  stock-raising  in  our  State. 
The  action  of  this  State  organization  could  be  communicated  to  the  township  clubs  by  means 
of  published  reports,  and  thus  each  indiridual  member  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  com- 
bined experience  and  wisdom  of  the  best  agriculturists  and  stock-raisers  of  the  State;  concert 
of  action  will  be  secured;  light  will  be  shed  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  middh* 
men,  speculators  and  monopolists,  and  the  modes  adopted  by  them  for  spiriting  away  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser  unbeknown  to  them.  Then,  after  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor,  perfect  and  complete  remedies  can  be 
deriaed. 

Something  of  this  kind  would,  I  think,  reach  the  difflcuUivS  under  which  the  fimning  com- 

monity  now  labor.  Bespeotfully  submitted. 

LEONARD  F.  ROSS. 


SPKCLIL  MEETING— TUESDAY,  FEB.  21,  1871, 

Parsnant  to  a  call,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  this  Abso- 
ciation  was  held  at  the  office  of  ^^The  Prairie  Farmer/'  on  Feb.  2l8t  and 
S2d,  ultimo,  for  the  parpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
certain  propositions  made  bj  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  holding  a 
large  swine  fair  in  that  city  during  the  fall  of  1871* 

This  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Crowder,  who  briefly  stated  the  object  for  which  it  was  convened. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  call  the  roll  of  names  from  each 
congressional  district,  which  was  answered  by  W.  W.  Corbett,  of  the 
Ist ;  Andrew  Lovell,  2d ;  £.  P.  Sisson,  5th ;  Frank  Searles,  6th ;  A.  M. 
Pauley,  7th ;  Henry  Funk,  8th ;  L.  F.  Boss,  9th  ;  Uriel  Mills,  11th ; 
at  large,  Charles  Snoad. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Beynolds,  and  Mr.  Bust,  Chicago,  J.  L.  Owen,  of 
Mokena,  111.,  J.  S.  McOreary,  of  Canton,  and  L.  T.  Clark,  of  Onarga, 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Association 
to  receive  propositions  for  holding  a  swine  fair  during  the  fall  of  1871, 
made  the  following  report : 

Thst  ia  Tiew  of  the  veiy  liberal  proposition  made  by  Got  R.  M.  Hoa^  Mr.  Shermui. 
•operittteQdent  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  others,  ofllBring  the  Assoeiaiion  the  use  of 
Dexter  Park,  with  its  entire  fiztores,  with  such  additions  and  changes  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
Association  as  to  accommodate  any  number  of  hogs  that  may  be  placed  upon  exhibition;  also 
io  ibrniih  litter  and  feed,  and  $8,000  in  money,  together  with  all  the  receipts  at  the  gates  and 
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entnmoe  fees,  your  oommittee  would  Tery  reepectfullj  reoommend  the  aooeptanoe  of  tlie  pfo- 

position;  also  that  unmediate  steps  be  taken  to  cany  oat  the  plans  desired,  and  the  holdiiif 

of  the  largest  Swine  Exposition  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

T.  L.  GLARE, 

EOKUND  TERRILL, 

CHARLES  SNOAD, 

OmnmUtm. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fank,  tbe  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  TerHll,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  fair  the  lOth, 
20th  and  2 let  of  September, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  one  General 
Superintendent,  one  Assistant  Oeneral  Superintendent,  and  one  Super- 
intendent for  each  department  or  class. 

The  following  classes  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Boss,  of  Avon,  agreed 
upon: 

Class  A— Berkshhv. 

Class  fi— Poland-China  or  Vagie. 

Class  C— Chester  Whites. 

Class  D — Cheshire,  Large  Yorkshire  and  other  large  breeds* 

Class  E— Suffblk,  Essex,  Small  Yorkshire,  and  other  small  breeds. 

Class  F — ^All  crosses. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  28,  1871.   k  ^ 

Association  met  at  9  A.  M.,  President  Crowder  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross,  Col.  Hough,  of  Chicago,  was  unanimouslj 
chosen  Oeneral  Superintendent  of  Orounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  Uriel  Mills,  of  Salem,  was  chosen  Assist- 
ant General  Superintendent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C!ark,  of  Onarga,  the  President  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  as  Class  Superintendents : 

Class  A — ^W.  p.  Sisaon,  Galesborg. 
Class  B — Henrjr  Funk,  Bloomington. 
Class  C — Adam  Rankin,  Hoomouth. 
Class  I>~L.  F.  Clark,  Onarga. 
Class  E — ^Andrew  Lovell,  Sjcamore. 
Class  F— Frank  Searles,  Hadlej. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  Chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Terrill  and  Sisson,  to  draft  a  premium  list, 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss,  the  Chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
draft  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations.  Messrs.  Snoad,  Olark  and  Mills 
were  appointed. 

BBPOBT  OF  OOMMITTBS   ON  PBBMIUM  LIST. 

The  Committee  on  Premium  List  made  the  following  report,  which* 
on  motion,  was  accepted,  and  after  some  discussion,  adopted : 

GLASS  A.~BERKSHIRE& 

Beet  botr,  2  years  old  and  over $40  00 

Sd  best  boar  2  yean  old  and  over • 20  00 

Beet  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 • 40  00 

2d  best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 20  00 

Beet  boar  6  months  and  under  I  year 40  00 

2d  best  boar  6  months  and  under  1  year •....    20  00 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old 40  00 

Sd  beet  boar  under  6  months  old 20  00 

Premium  for  Sows  the  same. 

Beet  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  6  months  old 100  00 

2d  best 50  00 

Beet  boar  of  any  age. . : 100  00 

Best  sow  of  any  age • 100  00 

GLASS  B.— POLAND-CHIKA,  OR  MAGIE. 
Same  premiums  as  Glass  A. 
CImss  G,  same  as  in  Glasses  A  and  B. 

CLASS  D.—GHBSHIRE,  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  AND  OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over • $80  00 

Sd  beet  boar  2  years  old  andoTer*"" 1(  00 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 80  00 

Sd  beet  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 15  00 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year 80  00 

2d  beet  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year... ..••••  15  00 

Beet  boar  under  6  months  old 80  00 

2d  best  boar  under  6  months  old 15  00 

Premium  on  Sows  the  same. 


sow  with  litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  6  months  old 60  00 

2d  beet. 80  00 

Beet  boar  of  any  age ..  , 60  00 

Best  sow  of  any  age 60  00 

GLASS  E.— SUFFOLK,  ESSEX,  SMALL  TORKSHIRE  AND  OTHER  SMALL  BREEDS. 
Same  premiums  as  in  Glass  D. 

Olese  F— All  Grosses. — Same  premiums  as  in  Glasses  D  and  S. 
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GLASS  G.— GENERAL  SWEEF8TA3CSS. 

UuiL  Mixxs,  SuptrinUmkmt 

Best  displaj  of  hogs,  not  leM  than  10  or  over  20,  lint  pramiiim • $1,000 

2d  best,  Baine  as  above « 600  00 

8d  beet,  same  as  above 2M00 

Best  10  pigs  of  any  breed,  not  less  than  6  or  over  10  months  old 260  00 

Best  boar  and  8  sows,  any  age  or  breed. 200  00 

2d  best , 100  00 

The  Committee  to  draft  rales  and  regalations  for  the  Fair,  made  the 
following  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  accepted  and  adopted : 

6BNBBAL  BULBS  AND  BBGT7LATION8. 

Dexter  Park  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  articles  or  stock  on 
the  16th  of  September,  and  snch  may  be  shipped  to  the  care  of  the 
General  Snperintendent  of  Grounds,  but  in  no  case  will  snch  articles 
or  stock  be  brought  on  the  grounds  and  placed  on  exhibition  except  hj 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  his  authorized  agent. 

2d.  Exhibitors  of  machinery  are  desired  to  ship  such  as  are  intended 
for  exhibition,  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  ample  time  for  trans- 
portation. 

ENTBIBS. 

1.  May  be  made  by  application  to  the  Secretary  after  the  first  of 
September,  and  at  the  Fair  Grounds  after  September  17th,  and  until 
Tuesday,  September  19,  at  12  o'clock,  when  the  entry  books  will  bo 
closed.  Blank  applications  will  be  furnished  on  which  to  specify 
exhibitor's  name  and  address,  with  description  of  the  animal  or  artido 
offered. 

2.  Each  exhibitor  must  purchase  a  season  or  membership  ticket  of 
the  Treasurer,  before  being  regarded  as  an  exhibitor.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  will  be  admitted  to  die  grounds  on  the  ticket  whidi 
entitles  the  firm  to  compete. 

8.  Each  person  intending  to  become  an  exhibitor  shall,  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  Fair,  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  number  of  hogs  or 
pigs  that  he  intends  to  place  on  exhibition. 

4.  Every  animal  must  be  enterecl  for  competition  in  the  name  of 
the  owner. 

6.  On  the  entry  of  each  animal  or  article  a  card  will  be  furnished 
the  exhibitor,  specifj^ing  the  class,  the  lot  and  the  number  of  the  entry, 
which  card  must  be  attached  to  the  pen  or  article  during  the 
bition. 
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6.  "So  animal  or  article  will  be  assigned  a  place  on  the  gronnds  nntil 
the  entrj  shall  be  made,  as  aboye  directed. 

7.  Satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  famished,  bj  each  exhibiter, 
(when  required)  the  superintendent  and  members  of  committee,  as  to 
the  age  and  parity  of  blood  of  stock  placed  on  exhibition. 

8.  A  single  animal  may  be  also  exhibited  as  one  of  a  herd  or  pair 
(sow  and  litter  of  pigs  not  considered  a  herd)  and  in  S weeps takes^  but 
shall  not  otherwise  be  entered  in  more  than  one  lot 

9.  Exhibiters  will,  at  all  times,  give  the  necessary  personal  attention 
to  whatever  they  may  have  on  exhibition,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  Fair 
take  entire  charge  of  the  same. 

10.  Diligence  will  be  used  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  prevent 
injury  to  or  loss  of  animals  or  articles  on  exhibition ;  but  they  will  not 
he  responsible  for  any  damage  or  loss  that  may  occur. 

AWABDINO  OOMMrrTEES. 

1.  Copies  of  this  premium  list  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
County  Agricultural  Society  in  this  State,  and  to  others,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Awarding  Committees. 

3.  Members  of  Awarding  Committees  will  report  themselves  to  the 
Superintendents,  at  their  respective  departments,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  and  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day  there- 
after, of  the  days  fixed  for  awarding  premiums  on  the  lots  on  wliich 
they  respectively  judge,  where  all  vacancies  will  be  filled,  appoint- 
ments made,  etc.,  by  the  Superintendents  of  departments. 

S.  No  person  shall  act  as  judge  in  any  lot  in  which  he  may  be  an 
exhibitor,  or  agent  of  an  ezhibiter  in  the  same. 

4.  No  animal  or  article,  deemed  unworthy,  shall  be  awarded  a  pre- 
mium, but  no  premium  shall  be  withheld  merely  because  there  is  no 
competition. 

5.  Any  person  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  judges  during  their 
adjudication,  will  be  promptly  excluded  from  competition. 

6.  Any  exhibitor  who  shall  tear  off  a  premium  ribbon,  or  authorize 
another  person  to  do  so,  in  presence  of  an  awarding  committee,  or 
shall  otherwise  insult  such  committee,  shall  forfeit  the  premium  and 
be  excluded  from  competition,  unless  a  satisfactory  apology  to  the 
President  and  Superintendent  of  Department  be  made. 

7.  The  judges  will  report  only  the  animals  or  articles  entitled  to 
premiums  in  the  regular  list,  except  they  may  especially  commend  such 
others  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  commendation. 
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8.  In  case  of  a  tie,  another  judge  shall  be  called  in  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Department,  whose  vote  shall  be  confined  to  the  entriei 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  shall  be  final. 

9.  Purity  of  blood,  as  established  by  pedigree,  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  same,  symmetry,  size,  early  maturity  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  breeds  of  animals  will  be  considered,  and  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  age,  feeding  and  other  circumstances. 

10.  Should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  regularity  of  entry,  or  any 
other  important  matter  which  the  committee  feel  incompetent  to  dedde, 
they  may  at  once  report  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  proper 
department. 

1 1.  Each  award  must  be  written  in  a  plain,  careftil  manner,  od 
blank  page  opposite  the  entry. 

12.  The  books  must  be  returned  by  the  Superintendent  of  etA 
department  to  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  the  awards  in  eaph  are  oom- 
pleted. 

18.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  preserve  the  Awarding  Com- 
mittee's books,  and  the  awards  must  be  entered  as  above,  in  a  plain, 
legible  manner  in  the  proper  place,  as  the  premiums  will  be  paid  on 
the  authority  of  these  entries  only. 

14.  Awarding  Oommittees  will  be  particular  to  observe  the  following 
rules :  Blue  ribbons  are  designed  for  first  premiums,  and  red  ribbons 
for  second  premiums,  which  shall  be  affixed  in  their  proper  place,  bj 
the  Superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Awarding  Committees 
at  the  time  of  the  awards. 

15.  Ko  animal  over  15  months  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  premiums  in  breeding  classes,  unless  the  same  shall  have  bred 
during  the  year. 

BULSS  APPLICABLE  TO  ANIMALS. 

1.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  an  animal  is  entered  in  the  ring  in  which 
it  does  not  properly  belong,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Department  to  instruct  the  committee  not  to  award  it  a  premium. 

2.  Feed  and  litter  will  be  furnished,  without  charge,  to  exhibiters,  at 
convenient  points  on  the  grounds.  For  information,  ^PP^J  to  the  Sa- 
perintendent  of  feed  at  his  office.  Water  in  abundance  and  at  con- 
Tenient  points. 

8.  No  animal  or  article  on  exhibition  can  be  removed  from  the 
grounds  until  the  dose  of  the  Fair. 
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SUPBBUrTENDENTS  OF  DEPABTMBNTB. 

1.  Each  Snperintendent  of  a  Department  will  have  the  selection  of 
his  assistants,  the  arrangement  and  supervision  of  all  animals  or  articles 
on  exhibition  in  his  department,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Execntiye 
Committee  for  his  management  of  the  isame. 

S.  He  will  attbrd  the  Awarding  Committee  every  facility  for  ex- 
amination. Will  affix  the  prizes  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tees, and  when  the  Awarding  Committees  are  not  on  duty,  will  take 
charge  of  the  books.  When  the  awards  are  finished,  he  will  return 
the  books  to  the  Secretary. 

S.  Each  Superintendent  is  expected  to  exercise  great  care  in  pre- 
serving and  returning  the  Awarding  Committees'  books,  as  upon  the 
entries  of  awards  in  them  and  upon  no  other  authority,  can  checks  for 
premiums  be  drawn. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  will  have  charge  of  the  grounds 
and  police.  All  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  shipped  by  railroad 
'or  otherwise,  may  be  addressed  to  his  care,  but  will  not  be  brought  on 
the  founds  except  by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  nor  will  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds,  or  the  Association,  in  any  case  be  responsible  for 
transportation.  He  or  his  assistant  will  direct  exhibiters,  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  proper  departments  on  the  grounds,  assign  places  for  encamp- 
ment, and  exercise  a  general  supervision,  preserving  order  and  de- 
coram.  He  will  see  that  a  proper  supply  of  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  on  the  grounds  and  convenient  of  access,  and  will  take  charge 
of  public  sales  of  stock  during  the  Fair. 

PATMBKT  OF  PRBMIUMS. 

1.  Checks  for  premiums  will  be  paid  in  cash,  except  where  other- 
wise noted. 

2. '  Soon  after  the  awards  are  made  and  the  books  returned  to  the 
Secretary,  he  will  draw,  and  on  application  deliver  to  those  entitled  to 
them,  checks  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  several  amounts  of  cash  premiums. 

8.  These  checks  must  be  indorsed,  as  they  will  be  payable  to  order, 
not  to  bearer,  and  on  presentation  to  the  Treasurer,  properly  indorsed, 
will  be  paid  as  above. 

4.  Checks  for  premiums,  not  applied  for  during  Fair  week,  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  on  receipt  of  proper  instructions,  at  any 
time  within  three  months  after  the  award.  Those  not  applied  for  within 
that  time  will  be  considered  as  donated  to  the  Society. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THB  OBOTTMD8. 

AH  persons,  whether  ezhibiters  or  not,  can  obtain  tickets  for  admit 
sjon  to  the  grounds  at  the  Treasurer's  officCi  near  the  entrance  gate,  ai 
follows : 

Season  ticket,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  compete  for  every  premiaa 
and  to  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  during  the  Fair,  $1.  Membershi] 
ticket,  $2.  Single  ticket,  admitting  one  person  during  the  daj,  M 
cents ;  children,  12  years  and  under,  25  cents.  Ticket  admitting  om 
horse  and  rider  once,  75  cents.  Ticket  admitting  one  horse  vehidi 
once,  40  cents.  Ticket  admitting  ordinary  two  horse  vehicle  once,  51 
cents.    Each  occupant  of  a  vehicle  must  have  a  season  or  single  ticket 

A  sufficient  police  force,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Superii 
tendent  of  the  Grounds,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  detectives,  wiU  be  on  thu 
grounds  night  and  day. 

Parties  who  prefer  to  occupy  the  camping  ground  will  find  ever] 
necessary  arrangement  for  their  safety  and  accommodation.  TIm) 
will  apply  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

Ko  persons  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  grounds  over  ni^ 
except  those  holding  membership  or  complimentary  tickets^  unless  the} 
havQ  purchased  tickets  for  the  following  day. 

THB  P&ESS. 

Editors  and  reporters  for  the  press  will  be  provided  with  ample  fk 
cilities  for  obtaining  and  transmitting  information. 

BAILBOAD  AND  HOTEL  ASBAKGBUENTS,  KTC. 

The  usual  railroad  facilities  will  be  extended  to  exhibiters  and  m 
tors  at  this  Fair. 

All  railroad  passenger  tickets  must  be  stamped  by  the  Secretary  en 
the  Fair  grounds,  in  order  to  entitle  those  holding  them  to  return  free. 

On  articles  or  animals  designed  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair,  the  freigbl 
must  be  prepaid  at  the  station  whence  they  are  shipped.  Freight  billi 
must  be  taken,  and  those  bills  must  be  stamped  by  the  Secretary,  on 
the  grounds.  On  return  of  the  articles  or  animals  to  the  station  wheooe 
they  were  shipped,  with  freight  bill  stamped  and  without  change  of 
ownership,  the  amount  prepaid  will  be  refuiided. 

The  Committee  of  Beception  consisted  of  Gen.  L.  F.  Boss,  Hon.  J* 
iP.  Keynolds,  and  W.  W.  Oorbett,  Esq. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  chair  appointed  J.  S.  McCreary,  <^ 
Oanton,  T.  L.  Clark,  of  Onarga,  and  Edmund  Terrill,  Special  Commit- 
tee to  superintend  the  building  of  pens. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  it  was  decided  to  admit  all  persons  that 
bve  or  may  become  members  of  this  Assobiation,  free  daring  the  Fair 

ri87h 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Koss,  all  persons  exhibiting  stock  shall  pay  a  com- 
lission  office  per  cent  into  the  treasury  of  the  Association,  npon  all 
des  of  stock,  by  private  sale  or  otherwise,  made  daring  the  Fair. 
On  motion,  it  was  determined  that  each  member  present  should  pro- 
mt the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  to  act  upon  the  General  S^eep- 
takes  Committee.  The  following  names  were  designated : 
Hon.  J.  M.  Palmer,  Springfield ;  Judge  0.  B.  Lawrence,  Galesburg; 
[on,  Geo.  Brown,  Toronto,  Out;  Hon.  Luciiis  Salsbury,  Salsbury, 
[o. ;  David  Kreigh,  Chicago ;  Col.  A.  C.  Babcock,  Fulton  ;  Dr.  Geo. 
Iprague,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Gen.  J.  G.  Fonda,  Fountain  Creek,  IlL ; 
M.  P.  B.  Dolman,  Brunswick,  Mo. ;  John  Cunningham,  Salem ;  Thos. 
larmel,  Salem;  Moses  Dean,  Sycamore ;  Thos.  Smith,  Creston ;  Osborn 
founard,  Bloomington;  J.  H.  McGaen,  Piqua,  Ohio;  Sam'l  Holder- 
nan,  Morris,  HI. ;  Hamilton  Stanley,  Mokena,  HI. ;  Levi  Ashbrook, 
It  Louis ;  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicago ;  Col.  John  Hancock,  Chicago ; 
Ion.  S.  W.  Randall,  Joliet ;  J.  I.  Milliken,  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  John  M. 
fborman,  Williamsville ;  S.  V.  Curtis,  Middletown,  Ohio ;  Charles 
iionder,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  pre- 
lent  were  requested  to  send  the  name  of  one  individual  to  act  as  a 
bember  of  committee  in  each  class,  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  assigned  to 
lasses  as  directed  by  the  said  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  Messrs.  Corbett,  Bust  and  Crowder  were 
^pointed  a  Special  Committee  to  solicit  special  premiums,  and  to  add 
mch  names  to  their  committee  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 
.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Corbett,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  employ 
nch  assistance  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  the  Committee  on  Beeeption  was  requested 
Id  procure  suitable  music,  and  a  speaker  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  0/  Mr.  Bust,  Col.  Hough,  Messrs.  Corbett,  Crowder  and 
Bnoad  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Unfinished  Business,  and  to 
DUike  such  additional  arrangements  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  the  in- 
Isrest  of  the  Association,  ilnd  to  secure  the  most  complete  success  to 
the  coming  Swine  Exposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Funk,  the  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of 

flis  President 

CHARLES  SNOAD,  Sec'y. 
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AWARDS  OF  PREMIUMS  AT  THS  NATIOKAL  SWINE  EXPOSITION, 

HELD  AT  CmCAGO,  8EPTSMBBR  19,  90^  tl  AMD  n,  ISTl. 


JVmUM-THOB.  J.  OBOWBEB,  Spriogfteld,  lUinoii. 
rrwMMtw— EDMUND  TBRRILL,  Claytoii,  lUinoU. 
General  JSk^ferinimdent^-COL.  B.  M.  HOUGH,  Chicago,  IHinoit. 
AiBitUmi  8t^)erwimdeni^VRlEL  MILLS,  Salem,  lUlnoia. 

CLASS  A-.BEBKSHIRE& 
W.  P.  Sneov,  JSi^MrmlmdeiU,  Oaleabiurg,  Illinois. 

Beet  boar  2  yeara  old  and  OTor — Ist,  J.  B«  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada,  *'Sambo;*'  9d,  J.  B. 
Rjburn,  Bloomington,  His.    Eotries,  16. 

Boat  boar  1  year  old  and  ander  2— lat,  Thomas  Ennis,  Philo,  His.,  **Aoe  of  Spades;"  Sd,  J. 
O.  Loose,  Springfield,  Ills.    Entries,  17. 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  jear— 1st,  8.  H.  Clay  k  Ca,  Paris,  Ky.;  2d,  H.  S. 
Manon,  Decatar,  Ills.    Entries,  82. 

Best  boar  under  six  months  old— 1st,  &  H.  CUy  k  Co.,  Paris,  Ky. ;  2d,  J.  M  WiUa,  Blooa- 
ington,  Ills.    Entries,  81. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  orer — 1st,  Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  His.;  2d,  J.  G.  Loose^ 
Springfield,  Ills.    Entries,  84. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  George  Boach,  Hamilton,  Canada;  2d,  J.  G.  Loose, 
Springfield,  Ills.    Entries,  28. 

Best  BOW  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — Ist,  J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada,  'Bomford 
Queen;**  2d,  S.  H,  Clay  k  Co.,  Paris,  Ky.    Entries,  60. 

Best  BOW  uider  6  months  old — let.  S.  H.  CUy  k  Co.,  Paris,  Ky.;  2d,  Miss  Rose  B.  Snoad, 
Joliet,  Ills.,  ''Victoria.*'    Entries,  47. 

Best  BOW  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  6  and  not  oyer  6  months  old — Ist^ 
Bankin,  Mod  mouth,  Ills.;  2d,  J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada.    Entries,  14. 


Best  boar  of  any  ago— J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada,  **8ambo,**  $100.    Entries,  88. 
Best  sow  of  any  age — Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  III9.,  $100.    Entries,  62. 

CLASS  B-POLAKDCHINA,  OR  MAGI& 
Adjlm  Rajvkik,  SuperiniendetUf  Monmouth,  Illin<ris. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over— 1st,  Shepherd  k  Alexander,  Charleston,  Ills.,  *'Swoepatakas;* 
2d,  Baldridge  k  Miller,  Hagerstown,  Ind.    Entries,  17. 

Best  boar  1  jear  old  and  under  2 — Ist,  Shepherd  k  Alexander,  Charleston,  lUa^  **Jm 
Crow;**  2d,  B.  J.  Orton,  Geneseo,  Ills.    Entries,  14. 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — Ist,  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  Ills.;  2d,  MoCreary  & 
Carey,  Canton,  Ills,    Entries,  20. 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old— 1st,  J.  S.  McCreary,  Canton,  Dls. ;  2d,  H.  M  &  W.  P. 
Sisson,  Galcsburg,  Ills.    Entries,  86. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  over— 1st,  H.  M.  ft  W.  P.  Sisson,  Galesburg,  His.;  2d,  MeCisaiy 
k  Carey.  Canton,  Ills.    Entries,  81. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2— 1st,  H.  M.  ft  W,  P.  Sisson,  Galesburg,  Ills.,  **Ozfad;* 
2d,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills.    Entries,  24. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — iBt,  Edmund  TerriU,  Clayton,  Dls.,  **  Kate;"  2^ 
Baldridge  ft  Miller,  Hagerstown,  Ind.    Entries,  82. 
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Best  sow  under  6  montlis  old— Ist,  W.  W.  EUsworih,  Woodstock,  Ills. ;  2d,  ^•^^  ^  Zigler, 
I^porte,  Ind,    Entries,  89. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  orer  6  months  old— 1st,  Dixon  k 
Kidder,  Fannington,  His. ;  2d,  J.  D.  Spahr,  GenUeTille,  Ind.    Entries,  16. 


Best  boar  of  any  age— J.  8.  MoCreaiy,  Canton,  Ills. ;  $100.    Entries,  82. 
Beet  sow  of  any  age— Shepherd  k  Alexander,  Charleston,  Ills.,  **Black  Bess,"  $100. 
Entries,  48. 

CLASS  C— CHESTER  WHITES. 
Hufsr  FuHK,  Sh^Mrinlendent^  Bloomington,  Dlinois. 
Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over— 1st,  animal  subsequently  ruled  oni;  2d,  Chas.  Snoad, 
Joliet,  Ills.    Entries,  5. 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2— Ist,  animal  subsequently  ruled  out;  2d,  Geo.  W.  Gage, 
Chicago,  lUs.    Entries,  4. 
Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year— 1st,  K.  K.  Jones,  Normal,  Ills. ;  2d,  A.  Lofell, 

Sycamore,  Ills.    Entries,  14. 
Best  boar  under  6  months  old— 1st,  K.  K.  Jones,  Konnal,  Ills. ;  2d,  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet,  His. 

Intriea,  28. 
Best  sow  2  years  old  and  oyer- Ist,  Chas,  Snoad,  Joliet,  Ills. ;  2d,  L.  W.  Stewart,  Mon- 

Biouth,  nia.    Entries,  7. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2— let,  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet,  His.,  *<Queen  of  the  Chesters;** 
Id,  N.  N.  Jones,  Kormal,  Ills.    Entries,  12. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  yeai^lst,  A.  LotcU,  Sycamore,  Ills. :  2d,  W.  T.  &  M. 
Fainter,  Painter's  Bridge,  Peun.    Entries,  19. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old— let,  Chas.  E.  Kercheval,  Joliet,  Ills.;  2d,  Geo.  W.  Gage, 
Chicago,  Ills.    Entries,  48. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  orer  6  months  old — 1st,  H.  D.  Court, 
Battle  Craek,  Mich. ;  2d.  N.  N,  Jones,  Normal,  Uls.    Entries,  1. 


Best  boar  of  any  age — ^Animal  subsequently  ruled  out 

Best  sow  of  any  age—A.  Lo?ell,  Sycamore,  Ills.,  $100.  Entries,  14. 

CLASS  D— CHESHIRE,  LARGE  TORKSHIRE  AND  OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

L.  T.  CuLRK,  Si^Mriniendentt  Onarga,  Ills. 
Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over— 1st  not  awarded;  2d,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  Iowa.     1 

entry. 
Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2— 1st,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  Iowa,  "Johnnie;'*  2d, 

John  Taylor,  Waupon,  Wis.    Entries,  2. 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old— 1st,  C.  Edmundson,  Brantford,  Ontario;  2d,  J.  H.  Saun- 
ders, Sigoumey,  Iowa.    Entries,  1. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  oyer- 1st,  James  Baker,  Dayenport,  Iowa;  2d,  N.  N.  Jones,  Nor- 
mal, Uls.    Entries,  2. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2— 1st,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigourney,  "Lily."    1  entry. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old— 1st,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  Iowa;  2d,  C.  Edmundson, 
Biantfoid,  Canada.    Entries  5. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  oyer  6  months  old— Ist^  J.  H.  Saun- 
tei,  Sigoumey,  Iowa;  2d,  John  Taylor,  Waupun,  Wis.    Entries,  2. 
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Beat  boar  of  any  ago— J.  H.  Saunders,  SigoomeT,  Iowa,  $60.    Entries,  4. 
Best  sow  of  any  age-4o  same,  "Lily,'*  $00.    Entries,  4. 

CLASS  E— SUFFOLK,  ESSEX,   SMALL  TORKSHIRE  AND  OTHER  SMALL  BREEDS. 

Aji oiBW  Lomii,  8*iptrinimtdtnif  l9yeamore.  His. 

Best  boar  S  years  old  and  orer — Ist,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mich  ;  id,  John  Franeis,  Nev 
Lennox,  Ills.    Entries,  6. 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2—1  st,  Byers  k  Campbell,  Nevada,  Ohio,  '^Cnpid;"  id,  Ju. 
Main,  Boyne,  Canada,  **£lng  Lear."    Entries,  9. 

Best  boar  t  months  old  and  under  1  year — James  Main,  Boyne,  Canada,  **Young  Oiiiit;" 
2d,  Geo.  Roach,  Canada.    Entries,  10. 

Best  boar  under  t  months  old — 1st,  Byers  k  Campbell,  Nerada,  Ohio;  2d,  C.  Edmundsoo, 
Brantford,  Canada.    Entries,  1. 

Beat  sow  2  years  old  and  oTer— 1st,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mich.  ^  2d,  Byers  k  CampbcU, 
Nerada,  Ohia    Entries,  7. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  nnder  2 — 1st,  L.  T.  Clarke,  Onarga,  Jlls.;  2d,  Wood  &Drigp, 
Adrian,  Mich.    Entries,  10. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — 1st,  James  Main,  Boyne,  Canada,  **Osnadiia 
Belle;"  2d,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mich.    Entries,  18. 

Best  sow  nnder  6  months  old— 1st,  0.  Edmundson,  Brantford,  Ontario;  2d,  Wood&Driggi, 
Adrian,  Mich.    Entries,  4. 

Best  BOW  with  litter  of  pigs  not  less  than  6  and  not  over  •  months  old— 1st,  8w  H.  Clsy, 
Paris,  Ky. ;  2d,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mioh.    Entries,  S. 


Best  boar  of  any  age— Byers  k  Campbell,  Nevada,  Ohio,  $60.    Entries,  14. 
Bobt  BOW  of  any  age—L.  T.  ClarlLO,  Onarga,  Dls.,  $60.    Entries,  12. 

CLASS  F— ALL  CROSSES. 

Frank  Skarubs,  SuperinienderUy  Hadley,  Ills. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over— Ist,  T.  W.  Harrington,  Farmington,  His. ;  2d,  L.  T.  Clarke^ 
Onarga,  Ills.    Entries,  8. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  over — 1st,  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet,  Ills. ;  2d,  James  Baker,  Daftn- 
port,  Iowa.    Entries,  8. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2 — J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood,  Ills. ;  2d,  same.    Entries,  2. 

Best  BOW  over  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — Ist,  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood,  His.;  2d,  John 
Lee,  Kickapoo,  Ills.    Entries,  5. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old — 1st,  J.  C.  Darnell;  2d,  John  Hunt,  Mokena.  His.    EDtrie^  8. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  6  months  old — let,  J.  C.  DsnelL 
1  entry. 


Any  age— >no  award. 

Best  sow  of  any  age — Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet,  His.,  $60.    Entries,  10. 

CLASS  G— GRAND  CHICAGO  SWEEPSTAEJIS  PREMIUMS. 

Best  dispUy  of  hogs  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than  10  nor  over  20 — 1st,  S.  H.  Clay  k  GCv 
Paris,  Ey.,  Berkshires,  $1,000;  2d,  J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Ontario,  Berkshires,  $500;  Sd, 
Edmund  Terrill,  Clayton,  Ills.,  Poland-Chinas,  $260;  4tb,  H.  M.  k  W.  P.  Sisson,  Oalesboif, 
His.,  Poland-Chinas,  84on  Forsythe  scales,  value  $176.    Entries,  87. 
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Best  10  pigB  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  tban  6  nor  over  12  months  old — H.  H.  &  W.  P.  Sitf- 
son,  Oalesbarg,  Die.,  PoIand'>Chin98,  $200.    Entries,  16. 

Besi  botf  and  8  sows  of  anj  age  or  breed-^lst,  H.  M.  k  W.  P.  Sisson,  Galesbnrg,  nis.„Po^ 
Iand-Chlna8,$200;  2d,  John  B.  Craig,  Sdmonton,  Ontario,  Berkshiree,  $100. 

Best  8  fatted  hogs— N.  N.  Jones,  Normal,  Dls.,  $150. 

Beet.S  fatted  pigs  not  less  than  6  nor  OTer  12  months  old — ^A.  Lovell,  Sycamore,  Ills.,    100. 

CLASS  H— FARlf  MHJ^S,  COOKING  APPARATUS,  BTC. 

,A.  M.  Fault,  SuperiiUmdentf  Urbana,  Ills. 

Best  ikrm  mill--Challenge  Mill  Com[>any.  Batavia,  Ills.,  $100. 

Best  apparatus  for  eooking  food  for  stook— Anderson  Steamer  and  Heater  Company,  Kewa- 
nee,  Ills.,  $100. 

Ke  essay  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  Swine  was  submitted  for  prise  offered. 

No  models  of  Piggeiy  were  submitted  for  prize  offered;  but  sereral  drawings  were  receired 
— 4ome  of  them  quite  elaborate — which  were  deferred  until  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Board, 
no  premium  haying  been  offered  for  plans  and  drawings. 

GRAND  SPECUL  PRIZES. 

Offered  by  *<The  NaUonal  Li^e-Stock  Journal,"  *Trairie  Farmer,"  and  ''Western  RnraL" 

Best  display  of  hogs  or  pigs  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20,  bred  by 
the  exhibiter— 1st,  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet,  Ills,  Berkshires,  $200;  2d,  Adam  Rankin,  Hon- 
nooth,  Ills.,  Berkshires,  f  100. 

Oflfered  by  Fairbanks,  Greenleaf  &  Co.,  Scale  Company,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Best  10  pige  under  6  months  old,  of  any  breed — 3.  U.  Clay,  Paris,  Ky.,  Berkshires,  a  4-ton 
stock  scale,  Talae,  $200. 

Offered  by  Tubbs  k  Sofield,  Young  America  Steamer,  Toung  America,  Ills. 
For  second  best  10  pigs  under  6  months  old,  of  any  breed — If.  H.  Raybum,  Towanda,  Ills., 
Berkshires,  Toung  America  steamer,  Taloe,  $75. 

Oflhred  by  Proprietors  of  the  Victor  Scale  Company,  Chicago,  Ills. 
For  beet  display  of  hogs  or  pigs  by  a^y  one  exhibiter--J.  B.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Ontario, 
Berkshirea,  4-ion  Victor  scale  complete,  ralue  $176. 

Offered  by  Manufacturers  of  the  Anderson  Steamer,  Kewanee,  Ills. 
For  second  best  display  of  hogs  or  pigs,  by  any  one  exhibiter — Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth, 
IQa,  Beriuhlres,  one  Anderson  Steamer,  ralue  $17&. 


tOomments  of  the  Bdltor  of  ••NatloDal  Life  8to«k  Jenmal.n 
THB  NATIONAL  SWINE  BXPOBITION. 

As  we  anticipated,  this  affair  proved  to  be  an  entire  success,  so  far 
as  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  exhibition  was  conoerned.  The  lead- 
ing breeds  of  swine  were  represented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
specimens  to  enable  any  one  not  familiar  with  a  particular  breed  to  ob- 
tain  a  very  just  idea  of  its  characteristic  features  and  present  develop- 
Vol.  Ill— 72 
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ment  under  the  hands  of  its  intelligen^^ends.  The  general  public, 
and  even  the  best  informed  breeders  themselves,  needed  exactly  what 
this  exposition  afforded — an  opportunity  to  study  and  compare  the  ftm- 
cipal  varieties,  one  with  another,  face  to  face,  through  the  whole  list 
And  not  this  alone,  but  an  opportunity  also  to  learn  the  minor  points 
of  variation  disclosed  by  a  careful  study  of  individual  animals  of  the 
same  breed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  preconceived  notions  among 
breeders  were  considerably  modified,  and  that  some  at  least  prepared 
themselves,  by  their  examinations,  for  anew  departure  in  their  practice 
of  breeding.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  there  were,  in  each  dass, 
one  or  more  animals  which  deserved  to  rank  as  perfect  types — which 
in  all  essential  and  fancy  points  were  precisely  what  the  best  conceiva- 
ble standard  of  the  breed  required.  The  awards  of  the  different  com- 
mittees do  not  quite  show  such  to  be  the  case ;  but  still,  it  was  gen« 
erally  recognized  as  a  fact  by  many  competent  and  painstaking  ob- 
servers. 

The  points  of  agreement  and  the  points  of  difference  in  these  typi- 
cal animals  throughout  the  various  breeds,  attracted  our  attention. 
Oomparing  these  animals  with  less  perfect  specimens  of  the  same 
breeds,  we  found  them  to  agree  in  possessing— 

1.  Shorty  neat  heads,  dish-faces,  neat  delicate  ears,  not  exactly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  silken  purses,  but  high-bred  and  blood- 
like. 

2.  Broad  and  full  shoulders,  crops,  backs  and  rumps,  carrying  the 
fullness  and  width  of  chest  and  shoulder  well  back  to,  and  including 
the  hams.  Hams  well  let  down  on  the  hocks,  extending  well  forward 
and  full  behind ;  the  upper  line  of  barrel  straight,  or  slightly  arched, 
but  never  dropping  behind  the  shoulders. 

S.  Fineness  of  bone,  with  strength  of  joint,  together  with  a  general 
appearance  of  high  quality  and  constitutional  vigor,  indicating  an  apt- 
itude to  fatten  readily. 

4.  The  average  size,  age  and  condition  considered,  of  the  breed  to 
which  each  belonged,  neither  overgrown  nor  dwarfed. 

The  points  of  difference  among  these  typical  specimens  were  chiefly: 

1.  Color — which  varied  from  the  creamy  white  of  the  Suffolk,  Che- 
shire, Yorkshire  and  Chester  White,  to  the  jet  black  of  the  Essex; 
making,  in  the  case  of  the  Poland-Ohina,  a  spotted  hog,  with  every 
possible  intermixture  of  the  white,  black  and  sandy  consistent  with 
distinct  bands,  spots  and  blotches ;  and  of  the  Berkshire,  a  black  bodj, 
with  white  on  the  feet,  face  and  tip  of  the  tail  only*. 
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2.  Sise — From  a  gross  weight  in  the  mature  Suffolk  and  Essex  of 
about  300  pounds,  to  a  gross  weight  in  the  Poland-China  and  Chester 
White  of  about  600  pounds;  the  Berkshire  and  large  Yorkshire  rang- 
ing at  about  400  pounds,  and  the  Cheshire  at^ something  less  in  this 
comparison. 

3.  J^brm — Except  in  the  minor  parts,  as  the  ears,  which  in  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  are  always  upright,  in  the  Chester  White  and 
Poland-China  alwajs  drooping,  and  in  the  Berkshire  some  times  one 
and  some  times  the  other,  the  general  form  varies  from  the  almost 
round  barrel  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  to  the  broad  deep  sides  of  the 
Poland-China  and  Chester  White;  the  Berkshire  and  some  others 
ranging  about  half  way  between  these  extremes. 

4.  Activity — In  this  respect  the  Berkshire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Suffolk  or  short-faced  Lancashire  on  the  other,  represent  the  two  ex- 
tremes; the  former  possessing  probably  all  the  animation  and  spright- 
liness  consistent  with  easy  fattening  properties,  and  the  latter  being  as 
lethargic  and  stupid  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  yet  undergo  the  neces- 
sary exertion  to  make  a  meal  out  of  a  full  trough ;  while  as  a  gleaner 
after  cattle,  under  the  Western  system  of  feeding  corn  in  the  field,  the 
Berkshire  and  his  grades  have  few  rivals,  and  the  Suffolk,  as  a  cotta- 
ger's pig,  to  "stay  where  he  is  put,"  and  convert  into  pork,  or  rather 
lard,  whatever  finds  its  way  to  his  mouth,  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
Intermediate  between  these  are  the  other  breeds  named  ;  the  Essex, 
probably,  being  next  to  the  Berkshire  in  this  regard,  followed  by  the. 
Poland- J  hina. 

5.  Period  of  natural  maturity — That  there  is  much  difference  in 
respect  to  this,  is  perfectly  apparent  and  well  understood.  In  the 
absence  of  data  derived  from  careful  experiments  to  ascertain  the  exact 
truth,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  average  specimens  of  the  different 
breeds,  full-fed  under  similar  conditions  and  with  equally  nutritious 
food,  will  ripen  at  periods  corresponding  with  their  respective  weights 
at  maturity.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  Poland-China  or  Chester  White  will 
mature  at  '20  months  with  a  weight  of  600  lbs.,  the  smaller  breeds  will 
mature  as  much  earlier,  proportionally,  as  their  weights  at  maturity 
are  less,  the  condition  of  feeding  being  the  same  in  all  cases.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  relative  value  after 
fattening,  nor  with  the  question :  which  will  render  the  most  profitable 
return  for  the  food  and  labor  bestowed  in  rearing  and  fattening? — 
neither  of  which  do  we  propose  to  discuss. 

6.  Breeding — ^By  this  we  mean  much  the  same  as  the  hoi-seman 
understands  by  ^^blood.''    The  English  breeds  on  exhibition  all  show 
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that  uniformity  of  characteristic  feature  which  indicates  fixedness  of 
type.  It  is  also  apparent  that  they  have  reached  a  point  of  refinement 
and  finish  hardly  to  be  expected  in  any  but  mediam-sized  or  small 
breeds.  We  confess,  however,  to  an  agreeable  enrprise  in  looking  over 
the  pens  of  Poland-Chinas  and  Chester  Whites— both  American  breeds 
of  the  largest  size — to  observe  such  striking  uniformity  of  form  and 
character.  They  are  unquestionably  well  established  breeds^  if  five 
hundred  to  a  thausaud  apecimens  of  each,  drawn  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  possessing  well  defined  family  characteris- 
tics, eau  be  relied  upon  to  settle  anch  a  qaestioa.  They  are  breeds, 
too,  formed  iiji.  this  country  in  response  to  a  popular  American  demaad 
for  a  hog  differing  essentially,  in  every  important  respect,  from  any 
other  in  exiaten^.. 

We  do  not  care  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  th^  different  lots  on  exhibi- 
tion, or  to  make  coxoparisona  between  breeders.  The  awards  of  com* 
mittees  are  published  o£EU»ally  in  the  present  number.  It  ia  sufScient 
for  us  to  say,  that  every  one  of  them  deservea  well  of  his  country. 
There  was  not  an  entry  made^  which  would  not,  at  an  ordinary  State 
Fair,  have  taken  a  premium  ;•  and  a  second,  thi^d  oi;  fourth  pri^e  with 
such  competition,  is  a  high  honoiri 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  18ft 

The  third  atinual  election  for  officers  of  the  Illinois  Swine  B^reeders^^ 
Association  was  held  at  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Clasa  D,  oa 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Du  Quoin,  Sept.  27, 1871. 

The  President,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Crowder,  occupied  the  chair  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  Mr.  A.  B.  Eulit,  of  Canton,  J.  R  Maple, 
of  Canton,  and  Jesse  Cloyd,  of  Champaign,  became  members  of  the 
Associatiop. 

Mr.  Thos.  %f.  Crowder  declining  to  accept  the  re-nomination  for 
President  of  tjlie  Aspociation  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  name  of  Hod. 
L.  F.  Boss  was  presented,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Maple,  of  Fulton,  be 
was  unanimously  elected. 

The  foUo^ng  named  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  YicePresideots 
from  their  res^ctive  Congressional  districts : 

lit  DisCrioft JQ.  M.  Gvlbertboh .^....ChMMgo 

Sd        "        ••^J.LoTiLL Sycamore 

8d        **        .••. '• . . . A.  RAMEiir Monmouth 
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4Ui  District Edmund  Tubzll Olajton 

5th       **        W.P.Si8«0N Oalesburg 

«tfa      '*        Ohailib  E.  KiBCHiTAL Joliet 

7tfa       '*        B.  Alxxakdu Charleston 

8th       **  Hknbt  Funk Bloomington.  . .  1 . . • 

9th       'V       J.  S.  McGrsabt Canton 

10th       *•        J.C.Smith 

nth      •*        Ubiil  Mills Salem 

l«th      *•        H.J.HTDB Godfrey 

Itth       **        O.  L.  OwBN Williamson  ooanty. . 

At  large CHABLn  Snoad. Joliet 

On  motion,  Chae.  Snoad,  of  Will  county,  was  re  elected  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Crowder,  of  Williamsville,  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manon,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation  of  members  of 
this  Association  for  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  first  National  Swine  Exposition  a 
success.  The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Manon  of  Decatur,  Hulit  of 
Fulton,  and  Snoad  of  Will  county. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the  partial  financial  failure  of  the 
exhibition  could  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
railroad  corporations,  by  refusing  to  sell  excursion  tickets  according  to 
the  usual  custom.  And  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  finances  were 
wanting,  to  some  extent,  yet  it  was  also  gratifying  to  those  especially 
interested  to  look  upon  so  large  and  grand  an  exhibition  of  swine, 
combining,  as  was  expected,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  swine  family 
the  world  contains ;  and  the  expression  was  general  that  as  an  exhibi- 
tion, it  was  a  success  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
And  it  was  stated  as  a  fact,  that  irom  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
individuals  went  to  their  respective  railroad  depots  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  the  exhibition,  but  found  upon  inquiry  that  there  was  no 
reduction  of  rates,  and  hence  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  time 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  the  Exposition,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  all  that  the  railroad  companies  would  afford  their  usual 
accommodations.  But  to  our  very  great  disappointment  it  was  refused, 
even  after  the  solicitation  of  some  of  Chicago's  leading  citizens. 

Why  such  a  blow  should  be  hurled  at  Chicago  by  the  great  railroad 
interest,  we  are  unable  to  say,  while  accommodations  of  the  same 
nature  are  afforded  St.  Louis.  Chicago  should  watch  the  current,  as 
the  same  great  interest  that  has  done  so  much  towards  giving  her 
wealth  and  position,  may  gradually  undermine  and  injure  her  pros- 
perity. This  may  be  a  minor  affair,  but  people  are  surprised  every- 
where at  the  discrepancy  made  between  the  two  great  leading  cities  of 
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the  West.    St  Louis  is  awakened,  and  to  nothing  can  she  attribute  or 
give  more  credit  for  the  rapid  progress  she  is  making,  than  to  her  un- 
surpassed and  almost  world-renowned  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association. 
The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report : 

Ruolvtd,  Thai  to  "The  Prairie  Farmer/'  *« National  Live  Stock  Jotumal,"  <*  Western 
Bural,'*  and  to  Ck>l.  R.  M.  Hough,  Jolin  B.  Sherman,  of  the  Union  Stock  TardB  Company,  and 
to  many  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  contributed  in  monej  or  otherwise,  this 
Association  is  especially  indebted:  Ist.  For  tiie  necessaiy  means  with  which  to  pay  pre- 
miums. 2d.  For  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  everything  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  Tisitors 
and  ezhlbiters,  and  the  magnanimous  spirit  thus  shown.  8d.  For  the  energy  and  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  press  of  the  city  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  people  to 
this  grand  exhibition  of  swine.  4th.  That  should  it  ever  be  in  our  power  to  compensate  them 
ia  full  or  in  part,  we  will  heartUy  and  without  reserve  pledge  our  united  effort  so  to  do. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

CHAELES  SNOAD,  Secretary. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Swine-Breeders' 
Association  was  held  at  the  city  of  Springfield*  in  the  rooms  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Jan.  17th,  18th  and  19th,  1872. 

Ex-President  Thomas  J.  Crowder  occupied  the  chair,  and  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

Two  models  of  piggeries  were  presented  by  H.  R.  "Wood,  of  Frank- 
fort, 111.,  and  two  elaborate  drawings  by  Dr.  W.  L,  Challiss,  of  Atchi- 
son, Kansas;  also,  one  by  "Farmer's  Wife,"  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
one  by  John  Hamilton,  Bloomington,  111. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  L.  F.  Ross,  of  Fulton,  drawings  and  models 
weie  allowed  to  come  in  competition,  as  it  was  the  intention  to  award 
the  first  premium  to  the  best  plan  of  a  piggery,  instead  of,  as  stated  in 
premium  list,  the  best  model. 

On  motion,  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent plans  and  make  the  awards,  consisting  of  Thomas  J.  Crowder 
of  Williamsville,  H.  J.  Hyde  of  Godfrey,  Gen.  L.  F.  Ross  of  Fulton 
county,  and  Charles  Snoad  of  Will  county. 
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Whereupon  the  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  for  the  beet  plan  for  Piggery,  respectfully 
report  that,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  plans  presented,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
thai  each  and  all  are  lacking  in  practical  points  of  oopfltmction ;  and  while  we  cannot  fiiUy 
indorse  and  recommend  any  of  them  for  general  use  without  changes  or  modifications,  we  art 
of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  presented  by  H.  R.  Wood,  of  Frankfort,  111^  is  more  nearly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  first  prize  be  awarded 
for  the  same. 

ESSAYS   AND  DIS0U86I0K8. 

An  essaj  upon  the  Breeding  and<  Management  of  Swine  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  George  Gardner,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  read  bj 
the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sisson,  Thos.  J.  Crowder,  of  Williameville ;  H. 
J.  Hyde,  of  Godfrey,  and  Chas,  Snoad,  of  Joliet,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  settle  the  unfinished  business  connected  with  the  late 
Swine  Exposition  at  Chicago ;  also,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  at 
etich  time  as  may  appear  the  most  practicable. 

The  subjects  named  for  consideration  in  the  call  were  informally 
discussed.     We  present  the  following  synopsis : 

1st.  It  was  the  universal  opini(m  that  during  a  season  of  low  prices, 
a  greater  exertion  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
stock,  as  the  very  best  means  through  which  we  may  expect  to  realize 
a  profit.  For  illustration,  take  pork  at  $5  per  cwt.  as  our  standard. 
If  the  price  shall  depreciate  10  or  20  per  cent,  annually  from,  this, 
should  we  improve  the  quality  of  our  animals  10  or  20  per  cent ,  we 
Btill  receive  $5  per  cwt.  for  tne  product ;  when,  if  the  price  should 
advance  in  the  same  proportiun,  it  would  thus  give  us  a  much  larger 
profit.  It  was  considered  as  one  of  the  great  errors  into  which  the 
American  farmer  is  apt  to  fall,  (i.  e.,  during  a  season  of  low  prices,) 
that,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  about  him,  he 
drifts  along  with  the  wind,  becoming  impoverished  by  neglect  and  the 
consequent  inferior  quality  of  his  stock.  When  prices  advance,  he  is 
found- so  far  in  the  background  that  he  is  unable  to  recruit  and  regain 
his  loss  without  much  additional  expense,  and  then  not  until  low  prices 
have  again  overtaken  him. 

3.  It  was  believed  that  the  breeding  of  all  the  various  breeds  of 
Bwine  having  distinction  should  be  encouraged,  as  deterioration  would 
most  likely  follow  if  confined  to  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  popular. 

8.  The  best  modes  of  treating  sows  before  and  after  farrowing  was 
believed  to  be,  to  give  them  food  that  would  create  a  supply  of  mil]^ 
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for  the  young.  Immediately  after  farrowing  but  little  food  should  be 
given,  except  some  simple  drink,  and  for  several  days  thereafter  judg- 
ment should  be  used  in  feeding,  giving  food  in  moderate  quantities 
until  the  pigs  are  a  week  old,  when  a  more  liberal  amount  may  be 
given,  and  continue  to  increase  it  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
sow,  always  teaching  young  pigs  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible. 

'.  Young  pigs,  after  weaning,  should  have  the  best  of  care,  and  the 
best  food  should  be  given  them.  Milk,  sweet  or  sour,  with  a  little 
meal,  or  oats  and  corn  ground  together,  would  be  excellent  if  properly 
fed.  Young  pigs  will  thrive  well  upon  this  kind  of  food,  allowing  * 
them  plenty  of  exercise.  A  fine  and  successful  breeding  animal  was 
probably  never  reared  by  keeping  it  continually  confined  to  a  small 
pen. 

5.  It  was  believed  that  more  profit  could  be  realized  by  tnming  pigs 
into  market  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  months,  than  at  any 
other  age. 

6.  What  plan  of  feeding  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit  I  This  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  First,  the 
price  of  grain ;  second,  the  expense  of  grinding ;  third,  the  cost  of 
feed.  If  the  two  latter  requirements  can  be  cheaply  done,  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  profit.  If  too  expensive,  shelled  and  soaked  corn 
will  pay  much  better  than  to  i'eed  corn  in  the  ear.  Ground  and 
cooked  feed  will  make  more  pork  for  the  amount  of  com  con- 
sumed, than  if  fed  in  its  raw  state  or  in  the  ear.  But  there  may  be 
instances,  where  corn  is  very  cheap  and  grinding  and  cooking  expen- 
sive, that  it  will  not  pay.  Upon  these  questions  every  farmer  or  pork- 
raiser  must  be  his  own  judge,  as  the  circumstances  that  surround  him 
in  difierent  localities  differ  so  widely. 

7.  Disease  among  hogs  and  its  cure,  was  considered.  Upon  this 
subject  but  little  interest  was  manifested,  although  reports  came  in  of 
the  destruction  of  many  by  disease  during  the  year  1871.  But  all 
remedies  thus  far  tried  as  a  cure  have  usually  failed,  and  the  almost 
universal  expression  was  that  if  you  find  a  diseased  animal  among 
your  herd,  it  is  best  to  ^'  knock  him  in  the  head,''  and  get  him  out  of 
the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  looking  for  a  remedy  to  cure 
those  that  are  sick,  it  would  be  better  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  prevent  its  further  inroad.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
most  diseases  among  animals  can  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good 
care  and  management  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  fine  build- 
ings do  not  always  indicate  good  care.  A  pen  well  covered  with  coarse, 
wild  hay,  and  kept  clean,  where  the  pigs  are  regularly  fed  and  watered, 
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will  do  more  to  forward  the  growth  of  pork  than  all  the  fine  bnildings 
yon  can  pnt  over  them.  Snccess  in  breeding  hogs,  or  in  general  pork- 
making,  does  not  rest  with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  piggery 
(although  proper  respect  should  always  be  paid  to  matters  of  this  kind) 
so  much  as  upon  the  general  management,  good  sense,  energy  and 
judgment  of  the  owner.  *  A  reasonable  amount  of  attention  paid  to 
these  things  will  prevent  many  losses  which  may  occur  by  disease  or 
otherwise. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Garland, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricnltui-al  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  room  in 
which  to  hold  our  meeting,  aswell  as  other  courtesies — after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


As  a  branch  of  Agriculture  the  rearing  and  culture  of  Swine  occu- 
pies a  very  importaAt  place,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and 
many  other  portions  of  the  civilized  world  --a  very  large*  proportion 
of  which  are  either  consumers  or  produ(5ers,  and  a  large  proportion 
have  more  or  less  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  Agriculture,  or 
in  some  way  dependant  upon  its  success.  Hence  the  necessity  that 
breeders  should  advance  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  standard  of 
excellence,  not  relaxing  their  efforts  during  a  season  of  low  prices, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  redouble  them  and  improve  the  quality  of  their 
stock,  when  it  can  be  done  cheaply.  By  so  doing  they  not  only  over- 
come the  embarrassment  then  existing,  but  when  a  season  of  fair  prices 
again  overtakes  them,  they  are  in  a  position  to  reap  a  valuable  harvest 

It  is  an  error,  in  which  the  American  farmer  is  inclined  to  fall,  that 
daring  a  season  of  low  prices  he  will  promptly  dispose  of  the  class  of 
stcxsk  upon  which  the  pressure  is  felt,  and  purchase  that  which  is  appa- 
rently the  most  profitable,  at  high  figures.  To  the  latter  there  would 
be  no  particular  objection,  if  he  did  not  again  make  a  similar  change 
or  sacrifice  every  few  years,  as  to  find  him  oontinoally  striving  for  suc- 
cess by  purchasing  his  stock  at  the  highest  market  and  selling  at  the 
lowest 

Would  not  a  more  regular  and  systematized  plan  of  doing  business 
pay  much  better,  as  all  know  that  changes  are  continually  taking 
place,  so  far  as  the  prices  of  farm  products  are  concerned.  If  yon 
have  paid  high. prices  for  stock  and  low  prices  have  overtaken  you  be- 
fore you  have  received  returns,  a  little  patience  will  put  you  all  right 
There  will  soon  be  a  change  in  the  barometer.    Clouds  will  disappear) 
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and  the  sun  will  shine  more  brightly  than  ever.  In  the  meantime  do 
your  duty  in  improving  the  quality  of  your  stock,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  you  from  reaping  a  fair  reward.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  allowed  your  stock  to  deteriorate  in  quality,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price,  you  will  again  have  the  pleasure  of  starting  in 
business  at  the  lowest  round  of , the  ladder. 

It  is  not  our  aim  or  expectation  in  these  few  lines  to  mark  the  path- 
way of  success,  and  we  feel  ourselves  incompetent  to  do  so,  if  we  were 
80  inclined.  Yet  it  is  an  old  adage,  that  the  simplest  truths  cannot  too 
often.be  told.  So,  perhaps,  in  stock  raising.  Gentle  reminders  may 
be  of  some  practical  benetit.  We  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to  see  more 
unity  of  action  on  tlie  part  of  the  producing  classes  of  this  country ; 
also,  that  little  prejudices  may  be  done  away  There  would  then  be  no 
trouble  about  large  ones.  There  should  be  a  harmony  of  interest 
among  all  of  the  Agricnituriists  of  the  country.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  influence  of  all  should  be  con<$entrated  in  suoh  a 
way  as  to  give  strength  and  diaraeter  to  the  calling.  In  politica  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  should  watch  their  interests,  as  with  our  legisla* 
tive  bodies,  to  a  great  e2;teBt,  will  depend  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  Farmer  as  well  as  of  the  Nation.  Oar  immense  railroad  cor- 
porations should  not  be  allowed  to  pocket  the  entire  profits  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  This  is  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  Pork^raisers  of  the  West.  Fortunes  are  being  made 
annually  from  the  profits  of  handling  this  product  alone.  All  honors* 
ble  means  should  be  used  to  put  down  ttnd  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  justi^se,  anything  that  tends  to  oppress  and  retard  the  natnral 
progress  of  Agriculture.  To  accomplish  these  results,  there  seema  to 
be  a  necessity  for  an  association  of  interests,  a  comparison  of  notes, 
and  general  balancing  of  accounts  at  least  once  a  year.  Subjects  of 
this  nature  might,  very  appropriately,  come  before  the  Winter  meeting 
of  this  Association.  There  should  be  some  concert  of  action  upon 
matters  of  this  diaraeter,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  rearing, 
breeding  and  management  al  Swine,  or  stock  of  any  kind.  It  is  a 
subject  which  comes  home  to  every  producer  and  consumer  in  the  land, 
and  without  the  influence  of  this  vast  Board  of  Equalization,  encroach- 
ments of  a  serious  nature  might  follow.  Would  it  not  be  well  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  to  take  up  subjects  of  this  charac- 
ter and  discuss  their  bearing  upon  the  varied  propositions  which  may  be 
presented  for  consideration  t 


THE  MODEL  F16GERT. 


The  above  engraving  iUuBtratea  the  model  of  a  'Piggerjy  exhibited 
by  Horace  K  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Frankfort,  Will  coonty,  Illinois,  at  the 
Winter  meeting  of  the  lUinoiB  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  1871.  It 
vas  awarded  the  $100  premium  offered  by  the  Association. 


The  bnilding  is  9  feet  high  in  front,  4  feet  at  rear,  16  feet  wide, 
with  18  feet  roof.  Com  crib,  6  feet  at  base,  6  feet  at  top,  16  feet  long, 
13  feet  high.  The  reader  will  obaerve  the  swing  door  over  the  trough 
in  hall,  which  moves  back  and  fastens  with  the  bolt,  giving  a  chance 
to  clean  ont  trough  and  to  feed. 

Back  of  sleeping  pen  is  a  window,  from  which  to  throw  ont  the- 
manure.    The  portion  between  sleeping  pen  and  dropping  pen  is  8  feet 
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high ;  the  heavy  black  lines  ranning  across  represent  sticks,  Sz4,  nailed 
upon  the  floor,  as  marked  A. 

The  windows  in  front  are  hang  on  weights,  to  move  up  and  down, 
with  a  small  sash  of  4  lights  in  the  centre ;  size  of  window,  made  of 
boards,  4^x6  feet    This  allows  the  sun  to  penetrate  the  whole  pen. 

The  engraving,  itself,  will  probably  famish  other  explanatiooi 
needed. 

The  advantages  claimed  in  this  piggery  are  as  follows,  viz :  No 
wastage  in  lumber ;  needs  no  carpenter  to  gonstmct  it ;  can  be  made 
any  length  desirable ;  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  rearing  as  well  as 
fattening  of  swine.  The  windows  in  front  will  allow  more  or  less  light 
and  air,  as  the  owner  may  wish.  The  pen  marked  *^feed,"  is  for  feed- 
ing corn  in  the  ear.  That  part  marked  ^^dropping,"  is  covered  with  a 
little  fresh  earth,  to  insure  the  result  when  the  pen  is  first  occupied. 
At  the  rear  of  this  pen  is  a  S.  door  (swing  door),  made  of  common 
boards,  hung  nearly  upon  the  center,  and  is  continually  closed,  and 
allows  egress  and  ingress  without  hindrance.  The  building  can  beset 
tipon  pins  or  stone  foundations,  as  the  owner  may  desire. 


A  MODEL  PIGGERY. 


Bt  CHARLES  8N0AD,  Jolist,  Wux  GotnrTT. 


In  the  cut  on  the  followiDg  page  we  have  aimed  to  present  a  plan 
of  a  simple,  cheap  and  practical  Piggery. 

Daring  the  antumn  of  1870  I  bnih  one  npon  this  plan,  and  find  it 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  plan  of  feeding  is  not 
particnlarl  J  new,  as  the  swing  doors  have  been  in  nse  for  several  years 
with  various  modifications.  The  upper  doors,  we  believe,  were  first 
suggested  by  ourselves.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  by  their  use  is 
a  more  uniform  temperature,  admitting  either  sunshine  or  shade,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  wants  of  the  animals,  as  these  doors  can  be  left  at 
any  inclination  that  may  be  deemed  advisable.    In  summer  it  can  be 
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QfoiBid  idfeii  of  Plgsuy. 

DnauFTiDir  or  GBOUiro  PLur.— A,  A,  A,  sleeping  depttriment    B,  B,  B,  Sx4  ftrip  nailed 
tothe  floor.    0,  0,  G,  Ibeding  floor.    D,  D,  B,  trough.    B,  E,  B,  door. 
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so  adJDBted  as  to  shade  the'  entire  pen,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
complete  ventilation.  In  winter,  dnring  cold  storms,  or  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  it  can  be  closed  up  perfectly  tight.  "While  dnring  bright 
dear  days,  even  when  the  thermometer  is  at  "^ ,  or  below,  with  doora 
thrown  entirely  np,  the  briglit  rays  of  the  sun  will  shine  into  the  pen, 
adding  greatly  to  the  thrift  and  comfort  of  the  inmates,  giving  them 
increased  vigor  and  strength  to  resist  extreme  changes. 


FuntT  EuTiTHQT. — F,  F,  F,  upper  iwing  doora  with  piiUeTs.  O,  O,  9.  loirer  iwing  dooi* 
OTw  troiigfa.    a,  H,  wtndov  on  aortfa  iida     K,  bttttont  13  Inobei  in  length  to  futen  doon. 

Dark,  cold,  damp  Piggeries  are  a  nuisance  to  any  farmer  or  pork 
miser,  and  failnre  is  bound  to  follow  their  long  continued  use.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  would  keep  pigs  confined  any 
great  length  of  time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  allow  plenty  of 
range  and  exercise.  But  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  frequently 
aecessary  to  confine  them  in  pens  for  several  weeks.  It  is  then,  in 
particQlar,  that  we  need  comfortable  quarters  for  them.  The  expense 
of  this  building,  where  several  pens  are  put  up  atone  time,  is  from|10 
to  $12  each,  with  lamber  from  $17  to  $33  per  M.,  without  including 
labor,  which  cau  be  performed  by  any  farmer  that  can  use  the  saw  and 
hammer.  The  roof  is  of  stock  boards,  grooved  on  both  edges,  and 
battened  with  half-inch  stuff,  six  inches  wide.  Pulleys,  with  ropes,  are 
attached  to  the  upper  swing  doors,  with  buttons  placed  so  that  you  can 
fasten  them  wherever  you  please,  with  the  inside  partition  running 
from  the  back  door  to  the  center  of  the  pen.  Cold  wind  or  storm  is 
prevented  from  blowing  in  upon  the  stock  with  door  left  open.  The 
floor  is  of  inch  boards,  and  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  or  nearly  as 
long  as  plank.  The  joist  may  be  2x6  or  2x8,  the  latter  requiring 
1»«B  underpinning. 
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In  presentiDg  the  foregoing  plan,  we  simply  represent  that  which 
we  have  in  practical  nse,  and  find  that  it  answers  a  good  purpose.  It 
seems  to  be  adapted  to  general  feeding,  as  well  as  breeding.  It  is 
not  patented,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  it  of  valae  to  the  farmer, 
pork  raiser  or  breeder,  they  are  cordially  invited  to  adopt  it,  or  such 
parts  as  to  them  may  seem  desirable. 
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Auditing  Committee,  1808 249 

Farm  Committee,  1868 .948 

Commluees: 

Auditing,  for  1880 952 

*'  1870 958 

*»  1871 7 

Committee,  B^ecutlTe.    (8ee  *'EzecntlTe  Com- 
mittee*' and  '*A wards.*' 
Committees  on— 

Presidents  Address 9,6 

Reception  for  1871 7 

Treasurer 9 

Secretary's  salary p,  16 

Obituary  on  Mr.  Shumway 10 

Room 10 

Oeuerai  Singleton ^s  claim i«j,  24 

Railroad  passes 90 

Indlsn  Mallow 08 

Commit  teea  from— 

Ottawa 18 

Decatur 18 

DuQuoln 18 

Ceniralia 18 

Cobb,  Emory: 

Vlce-Preeident  Sixth  District,  elected  for 

1860  and  I81O 261 

Superintendent  Class  B,  1869 269 

SuperintenJent  of  Forage,  1870. 268 

Re-elected  for  1871  and  1879 964 

Superintendent  Olacs  B,  1871 7 

Present  at  Meetinga  of  Bxeontire  Commit- 
tM 10^11,14,16,18,90,91,99 


IV 
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Cook,  John: 

Sleeted  Reeordinn:  SecreUry,  18S0  and  18«0.S19 

Be-elected,  1861  and  186S 284 

Hold*  over,  1868  and  1864 S88 

ConTenUonB  called,  to 

Form  niinoia  State  Aj^lcaltaral  Sodetj. . .  .811 
Blect  officers  of  Society  for  1861  and  186S. .  .S86 
'*  *'  "  1866  and  1666... MO 

"  **  "  1867  aDd  1868... M6 

"  *•  *«  1869  and  1870... «61 

"  '*  "  1871  and  187«... 864 

County  Delegates: 

Organize  Illinois  State  ▲gricnltiiral  Sodety.llS 

Comity  Delegates— elect  officers  lor— 

the  years  1861  and  1868 888 

•'  1668andl864 888 

•«  1865audl866 840 

«  1867  and  1868 £46 

••  1860  and  1870 861 

"  1871  and  1878 864 

Conntfes,  Beporrs  of  for  1871 : 

Adams 185 

Boone 186 

Bareia 187 

Cass 189 

Christian  141 

Cook 141 

Crawford 148 

DeKalb 143 

DeWltt 148 

DnPage 149 

Edgar. 160 

Fulton 168 

Franklin 158 

Orondy 158 

Hancock ,... 154 

Hardin 165 

Henry 157 

Jasper 167 

JeflTer^on 108 

JoDaviess 160 

Kane 161 

Knox. 165 

LaSalle 165 

Lawrence 166 

Lee 166 

Logan 16T 

M  aconpin. 167 

Massac 168 

McDonongb 170 

Menard 171 

Montgomery 180 

Morgan. 180 

Moaltrle 188 

FeorlA 186 

Perry 187 

Pike 190 

Saline 191 

Schnyler. 198 

Stark 198 

St.Clahr 198 

Shelby. 197 

Stephenson 800 

Taiewell 801 

Vermilion 808 

Union 807 

Wayne ao« 

Woodford 809 

•  Whiteside 909 

Coltivatiun  of  Flax:  ''Bssay  by  J.  H.  McCon- 
nell" 88 

Dean,  Moses- 
Elected  Vice-Pres*t  8d  Dlst,  1867  and  1868.  .147 

Saperintcndect  of  Class  A,  186T 848 

**  1868 849 

Be-elected  for  1869  and  1870 851 

Anditing  Committee,  1869  and  1870 868 

Decatur— 

Fbirsheidat,  1868 889 

•*  »*        1864 840 

"  "       1809. 858 

••  "       1870. 854 

CottTention  to  elect  officers : 

Held  on  Fair  Qronnds,  1864 840 

"  "  •*        1870 854 

Appttcaat  for  Fatal  ofmi  and  1818 18 


Delegati 

Ost  of,  to  orgaaiM  Hi.  State  Agrioiltaiil 

Society ns 

To  elect  offirers.    See  "Convention.^* 

DeKalb  County  Agrlcnltoral  and  Mechanical  So- 
ciety, report  o(^  for  year  1871 ■ 14 

DeWltt  Coonty  Agrlcoitoral  and  Machaalcftl  So- 
cle^, report  or,  for  year  1871 Itt 

DnPage  County  Agl  Socle^,  report  for  isn. . .  .!• 

DepartmeAta,  Bnp't  of,  at  Faixa  for  the  years- 

1868 : HT 

1864 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1860 

1861 .' 885 

1868 «7 

1868 
1864 
1866 

18«6 8IB 

1867 8« 

1868 8« 

1869 851 

1870 831 

1871 7 

Dolton,  A.  H 

Vice-President  Ist  District. 1 

Elected  Vice-President  1869  and  1870 8S1 

Superintendent  of  Class  H.  1869 08 

*'  •*      H,IaiidL,1970..8Sl 

Be-elected  Vice-PresldeDt  18T1  and  1878  ..  8N 

Snpermtendent  of  Class  H,  land  1^1671...   T 

Present  at  meetings  of  EzecutlTe  CoBoalt- 

tee 1,  4,  8. 10, 12, 18, 80^  81,  « 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  obituary  resolution  of  Bz* 
ecutive  Committee  and  others 8BS 

Dunlap,  A. — 

Elected  Vlce-Pres't4th  Dist.,  1868  and  1810.. 89 

Superintendent  of  Class  C,  D  and  B,  1859.  ..831 

'*  "    C.DandE,  1880... 8B 

Dunlap,  Alya  J.^VIoe  Prest  5th  District: 

Elected  for  1869  and  1870 

Superintendent  Class  F.  1809 

"  "    F.  Sept. 8, 1870.. 

Be-elected  for  1871  and  1978 

Oa  Committee  of  Conference 4 

On  Auditing  Committee,  1871 T 

On  Committee  ol  Salary 7 

Besolution  on  railroad  passes 9 

Present  at  meetings  or  jBxecuttTe  Commit- 
tee  1,  4,  7,  8, 10, 15, 16, 8H,  tl 

Dunlap,  S.— 

Elected  Pres't  for 6th  Dist.  18B0  and  t8iO...S» 

Superintendent  Class  A,  1860 W 

**  **    A,  1880 8» 

Dunlap,  H.  J.— 

Essay  by,  on  ''Planting  and  OultlTmtlan  of 

Forest  Trees" 188 

Awarded  premium  on  essay CI 

DuQuoin— 

Applicant  for  Fairs  of  1871  and  1378 18 

Fair  held  at,  1811 S 

Dwyer.  Jas.  T.— 

Delegate  to  Conirention  to  organias  Dllnols 

Sute  Agricultural  Society,  1808 811 

Ass't  Secretary  at  ilrst  elecDon  of  ExeeudTe 

Committee 818 

Awarded  premiums  on  essays 88 

Essay  by,  on  '*Manuractures  tn  HUnofs*'  ...  ft 
Essay  by,  on  *The  Mannfacture  of  Soap*' . .1* 

Edmunds,  Geo.,  Jr.— Vlce-Prea't  4th  District: 

Elected  f<)r  1871  and  1878 9i 

On  Committee  of  Address 8»( 

Superintendent  of  Class  F,  sec.  %  1881 T 

Depanmpnt  of  Agriculture 18 

On  Committee  of  Arrangements 18 

On  Singleton  Committee 80,81 

Pf esent  at  meetings  of  Bxecntfve  Cosuil^ 
mlttee  L  4,  0,  0, 10^  14, 18^  M,  81 

Edgar  County  Agrlcaltoral  and  Mechaaieai  So- 
ctety,  nport  oi;  for  ywrisn IM 
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IDiworth,  Lewis— 

Sleeted  Vioe-Fres't  S4  DIst,  186B  and  1856 .  .190 

Soperlntendent  of  Department,  1965 MO 

**  8,1856 8tt 

Be-elected  for  ISirr  and  1858 8S4 

Snperlntendent  of  Cla&^  H,  1867 3i5 

"  "     H,  1868 «2T 

Elected  President  for  1860  and  1860 839 

At  Douglas  meeting 285 

Holda  oyer  as  ez-PresIdent,  1868  and  1864. .  .838 

Board  of  Coonselon MS 

IBectidn  of  officen  for  1871-1872 i64 

1b«t,  H  B.— 

Blected  Vice-President  State  at  laige,  for 

18«r  and  1868 MT 

Superintendent  Class  F,  1867 S48 

'*  '<     I  and  L,  1868 S49 

Absent  from  m(>etlng 249 

Re-elected  for  1869  and  1870 MO 

Saperlntendeni  Class  I  and  I^  1869 852 

**  "     H,IandL,1870 868 

lBia3rs,  premiums  awarded  to 61 

InaTS,  preminm: 

'k>n  Pr«rt>arailon  and  Manafiremeut  of  a  Fruit 

Farmtn  llUnois,'' bv  W.  C.  Flags 66 

*H>n  the  Cnltivatlon  of  Flax,  aod  Manufao- 

tnret  therefroir/'  by  J.  H.  McConnell 88 

**0n  Mannfactnres  in  Illinois/'  by  J.  T. 

Dwyer 87 

*^0n  Planting  and   CuItiyaUon  of  Forest 

Trees/*  by  H.  J.  Dnnlap 109 

"i)fk  the  Principles  and  Plans  of  Landscape 

Gaideuing,"  by  W.  C.  Flagg 117 

*On  the  Mannfkctnre  of  Soap,'*  by  James 

T.  Dwyer 196 

tzeeutlTe  Committee  and  officers  for— 

1858and  1854 216 

1865  and  1866 890 

1857  and  1968 884 

1660  aud  1660 888 

1861,1868,  1863  and  1864 888 

16fi6  and  1866 840,248 

1867  and  18t{8 846,247 

1»»  and  1870...  860,861 

ISn  and  1878 864 

bseotiTe  Committee,  when  and  where  meetings 
were  held: 

Springfield,  May85, 1858 816 

•*        October  10,  IffW,  Fair 217 

'*        January  3, 1854 818 

•<         September  80, 1854,  Fair 818 

"         Janaa.y  8,  1865 819 

**         Jannary4,  1835 290 

ddcago,  October  6,  1855,  Fair 281 

gnringfleld,  January  9, 1856 . . , 881 

"'         Aprll2,  1356 288 

Alton,  October  4, 1866,  Fair 883 

Sptlngfleld,  January  6,  1867 883 

»•         Jannary9,  1867 884 

*•         March4,lS67 886 

Peoria,  September  80, 1867,  Fair 226 

SprlDefleld,  January  6,  1858 886 

March9,1868 887 

CentraUa,  July  81. 1858 827 

"         September  13, 1858,  Fair 887 

Springfield,  Jannaiy  4,  1869 228 

^«  **        6,  1H&9 828 

•*  "         6,1859    229 

"         February  84. 1869 830 

Fieeport,  September  6, 1869,  Fair 880 

Chicago,  September  16,  1859 831 

Sprmgfleld,  January  4, 1860 831 

»•         February  21. 1880 838 

Bloomington,  June  7, 18iK) 283 

JaeksoiiTiile,  August  15, 1860 8^3 

«'  September  10,  I860.  Fair 883 

Springfield,  January  9, 1861 284 

^*  **        14,1861 8i4 

Chicago,  Jnne  4, 1861 885 

*'       September9, 1861,  Fair 886 

Springfield,  January?,  18H2 836 

February  26, 1869 886 

Peoria,  Angnst  19, 1868 887 

Sprtogfleld,  January  6, 1868 888 

^        February  17, 1868. 888 

Decatur,  September  86, 186B,  FUr 


Bxecntlye  Oommittet,  when  and  wheve 
w^reheld: 

Springfield,  January  8, 1864 

^'        March!,  1864   

Deeator,  July  97. 1064 

'<       SeptemW  18, 1864,  Fair  , 

Springfiold,  January  8, 1864 fl41 

January  9, 1886 

"         ]Carcb4,]866 

Ohloago,  Angnst  80, 1866 

"        September  4, 1866.  Fair . 

Springfield,  January  8, 18H6 

^*        Fbbmary  18, 1866 846 

Mattuon,  September  8, 1886 MB 

Chicago,  September  94, 1866,  Fair MS 

Sprlngfielfi,  January  9, 1867 947 

^'        January  14, 1867 948 

Qnlney,  September  80. 1867,  Fair M8 

Springfield,  Jannaiy  7, 1868 818 

Stulncy,  September  19, 1866,  Fair 960 
pringfleld,  January  6,  1869 961 

^*        January  11,1860 ..989 

"        FebrnarySB,  1869 968 

Decator,  September  97, 1860^  Fair 

Springfield,  January^  1870 

Decatur,  September  98, 1870^  Fair 

Springfield,  January  8, 1871 984 

^*        January  l5, 1871 i 

February  M,  1871 10 

"        Marchl,1871    16 

DuQnofai,  September  96,  1871,  Fair 91 

Bxecnrire  Committee,  proceedings  at,  for  1871— 

Beport  for  1871 : 

Meeting  January  10, 1868 i 

Addreaa  of  President  Brown i 

Address  to  be  spiead  onjoamal 8 

Senator  Jackson's  draini^e  Mil 8 

D.  B.  GlUham  granttd  leaye  of  absenoa 8 

Bequirements  of  last  Fbir  adopted 8 

Localities  competing  for  Fair  of  1871 4 

Fairs  of  1871  sad  1872,  when  to  eommeace.    4 
Vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Battson  foBoomiEiiaih 

cation  on  milk  sickness 4 

Senator  Jackson's  dralnare  bill,  ineomplete.    • 
Local  ion  of  Bute  Fair  for  1871  sua  1878; 

postponed f 

Besolutions  ssking  for  stock  law • 

Beport  on  President  Brown's  address. .... .    6 

Another  office  for  use  ot  Society  demanded.    7 
Committee  to  ascertain  ftinds  in  hands  of 

Treasurer 7 

flow  much  intersst  Treasure r  should  pay. . .    7 

BequirementsofFaIr  to  be  adrertised T 

Superintendents  of  departments  for  Fair  of 

1871,  appointed 7 

Auditing  Committee 7 

Becepiion  Gommitiee 7 

Agricaltural  papers  for  members  of  eom- 

mlttee $ 

Decease  of  D.  D.  Shumway 8 

Bailroads  to  be  asked  Ibr  Irre  passes • 

Judge  Oreen  adyocates  holding  next  Fair  In 

Southern  ntinols 8 

Secretary's  salary  fixed 8 

Beport  on  money  in  Treasury 9 

Senator  Whiting  on  the  dog  law t 

Besolntlon  relatiye  to  dogs 9 

Committee  of  Conference  with  Legialature 

on  drainage 19 

Obituary  resolutions  relatlTe  to  D.  D.  Sham- 
way 10 

BzecutiTe  Committee  met  Fbb.  98. 10 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Booms 10 

Department  of  Agricnltnre 11 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Memorial  to  I^. 

Kile 11 

James  W.  SingletonV  claim 19 

Besolutions  on  said  claim u 

Pruposals  for  holding  State  Fair  reoelTed 

trcm: 

Ottawa 11 

Deeatur if 

Du  Quoin n 

Oeniralia 18 

Fair  of  1871  located  at  DuQiMdB 15 

Dapartmantof  Agricnltam if 


rt 
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Bzeentivie  Commlttoe,  prooeediDgaof,  for  1871— 
report  for  18T1 : 
Ck>ininifc(e6  on    the    Singleton  claim  Ap- 
pointed   16 

GUlham  and  Scott  get  leaTe  of  absence 16 

DridD age  petit  OD IT 

Petition  or  mannfactnren If 

President  made  Chairman  of  Committee  of 

Arrangemems 18 

Andlting    Committee    granted  additional 

powers 18 

Action  on  French  Merinos  18 

Polafid-Ohma  t-abstitnted  for  If  agie 19 

Five  mlnntes  allowed  to  speakers Itf 

Committee  on  farmb  appoioted 19 

Beport  on  the  Singleton  claim 90 

Br-Ii8We  of  List  Board fiO 

Passes  to  be  obtained  by 20 

Committee  on  Printing.. %1 

ZiSjclslstlTe  Fanners'  Clab  to  hsTe  use  of 

rooms il 

Bxecutlye  Committee  met  at  Du  Qaoin  Fair, 

Sept.  25.  1871 21 

The  s  de  show  qaestlon 2t 

The  w:iter  quest  on 22 

Basolution  on  cooniy  exhibitions 22 

Arrshlres  to  be  Lot  tf  i4 22 

Sleeping  car  on  groonds 28 

Altei  cation  betvircen  oight  police  and  tres- 
passers  28 

Gen.  Sijgleton*s  case xl 

Committee  appointed  oo  same xi 

Last  meeting  ol  111  nuis  btate  Agricaltnral 

Socleiy,  Sprin^ld,  Jan.  2, 18/3 xl 

President  B>*<iwu  in  chatr xl 

Hinntes  read  and  approved xl 

The   Cummlt.ee    on  Singleton's    daim— 

report xi 

Commanication  from  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   zl 

State  Board  of  Agncoltnre  to  be  organized 

under  the  law xli 

A  committee  of  five  appointed  to  prepare 

By-Liws xii 

Locatlou  of  Fair  1872,  postpoi  ed xll 

The  Du  Quoin  District  F^ir  Association  re 

leased  irom  coutract xli 

Bepori  of  Lr^fslslative  Committee  on  Public 

Buddings  and  Grounds  read xil 

Committee  appointed  to  select  rooms  for 
Agricultural   Buard    in    the  new   Staie 

Huose xii 

Mr.  Gillham  reports  from  Committee  on  By- 

Law^ xli 

Bt'pnrt  received  and  committee  discharged.xlil 

Oomm'.tiee  or  the  Whole  on  By-Laws xiil 

Codd  of  By-Laws  adopted  for  the  govera- 

meut  of  the  8  ate  Board  of  Agriculture,  .xdl 
An  additional  eeciion  relative  to  reports 

from  County  Agrlcnlluial  Boards xiii 

Termination  of  the  existence  of  Illinois 
State  Agr  .cultural  Society xlU 

Fair  of  1808  held  at  Sprlnsrfleld 217 

1864  "     Springfield 218 

1885        **      Chicago Sttl 

1856        **      Alton 223 

1867  **     Peoria 225 

1858  **     Centraila 227 

1859  •*     Freeport 230 

1869       *'     Ja  k.<onvtUe 233 

1861  *'     Chicago 2^6 

1862  not  held  at  Peoria 2ir7 

1868  held  at  Decatur 239 

18M       *'     Decatur 240 

1865  '*      Chicago 244 

1866  '*      Cbicago  246 

18rt7        •*      Qjlncf 219 

lb68       "     Quincy 250 

1869  '*     Deciiur 258 

18T0       *•     Decatur 264 

1871        *'     DuQuoin 21 

Fairs,  SUte: 

Boceipts  and  preminmB  paid,  1868-64 219 

"  **  **     1856-56    228 

«*  ••  "     1857-^ 


Fairs.  State: 

Receipts  and  premiumB  paid,  1889-00 , 

'•  f*    i861-'<2 241 

•*     1868-64 Mi 

1866  ne UJ 

1967-4B. .......  -IBl 
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Be-«lected 
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186»40 Bi 

1871 ▼ 

Fair  of  1871: 

Proposals  for t% 

Location  of U 

Holding  of tt 

Fair  of  1871 : 

Pre  AiuniB  awarded  at. 2i 

Farms: 

('ommfttee  on,  for  1871 It 

Fawkes'  sream  plow : 

Awadb  and  reports  on 218^  9IOtSl«BI 

Fees,  admtss  oo  at  Falis: 

ForFalrof  186S il7 

*«  «'     1H64 288 

<  I  f  (     1987  ,.....--    2i8 

Fisher,  S.  D.,  Vlce-Preddrat'slh  bistii^'isn 
and  1872: 

Elected  for  1871  and  1872 2M 

Superintendent  of  Forace,  1871 T 

On  Committee  on  Treasury t 

On  Committee  on  Farms 19 

On  Singleton  Committee M 

Present  at  meetmg  of  Bxecu'ive  Comaoit- 
tee l,4,7.»,10il«,«,2i 

rremlums  awarded  on  essays 9i 

Essay  on  preparation  and  manageoMnt  of  a 

fruit  farm  In  Illinois 66 

E-say  on  the  principles  and  plana  of  la&A> 

scape  gardening. .....llf 

Flax,  essay  on  the  cultivation  and  marnifartars 

of;  by  J.  H.  McConnell 9 

fVancis,  Simeon : 

Appointed  Secretary  pro  tern,  1858 fN 

Ekcteu  Secretary  lor  yetis  1858  and  1864  . .  .211 
"»— ^— •'"«    **  **         1855 and  1»6  ...220 

'*         1857  and  1836... 224 
*'         1859  and  1860... »9 

Bemovedftmn  State 9i 

Freeport,  Fair  he  id  at  lor  year  1850 20 

Fry,  Smith : 

Delegate  to  Convention  1863 2Xf 

Elected  Vice-Piesident  4ib  District  for  1S58 

an(llS54 216 

Re-elected  for  1856  and  1856 2M 

Pre&euted  with  trsiinonial 221 

Funk,  H  ,  awards  1  tiremium  nn  Norton  wine..  61 
Fulton  C.uuty  Agricultural  Society,  report  of 

for  year  1871 191 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  report  of 

for  vcar  1871 la 

Franklin  County  Union  Fair  hdd  at  DnQoolB, 
report  of  for  1870 181 

Qalnsha,  O.  B  : 

Superintendent  Class  H,  1862 

Elected  Vloe-Piesident  6  h  Dl«ti1ct  1866  and 

1666 

Executive  Committee 

Superiutendeni  Class  H,  1866 < 

1 1  '  *     H  If'66  90 

Re-elected  for  1887  and  1868  . .' .'  I .' .' '. !  *  .* \ '. .' .' '.  '.90 

Snperiutendent  Class  H.  1867 M 

**     U,18aB m 

Garland,  A.  M.,  Secretary: 

Elected  for  187 1  and  1872 AM 

Committee  on  room. 10 

Salary  fixed U 

Pre;>ent  as  Secretary  and  member  Bxeca* 
tive  ( 'ommitiee  ai  aU  meetings  ISTI,  frtMnl  io2l 

QQlham,  D.  B.,  Vlce-Presldeut  IKh  DUtrlei: 

Elected  for  1867  and  1868  fm 

Marshal  of  Ring 218 

Re-elected  for  1869  and  1870 286 

General  Saperintendent  of  Grouua,  1866  ..2Si 
*•  *•  *•  1870.208 

Re-elected  for  1871  and  16T2 251 

Granted  leave  of  absence 8 

GanaraiSupedatondtntofQiomut^lSn...  f 
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CnDhini,  D.  B.,  Ylce-Pmldent  12th  Dlittlet: 

Od  Araloaffe  bill 8,9 

On  Committee  on  Obltuuy  of  D.  D.  Shum- 

W»T 10 

On  Room  Committee 11 

Macott  Connty  acconnt  referred  to 16 

L*»aye  o>  Absence  granted 16 

Procnrefl  nae  of  room  for  Farmere^  Clab  —  SI 
PreMnt  at  meetings  of  ExecntiTe  Com- 
mittee  8, 11,14,  «1,  88,  SS 

Goltni,  M.  C,  Yice-Preeident  10th  District,  1871 
maA  1872: 
Geoeral  Saperintendent  Oronnds,  1865  and 

1866 242 

Generil  SnperlnUndent  Grounds,  1867  and 

1888   248 

Takes  pi  ace  of  M  r.  Bme  rj 249 

Slf  cted  y  ce-Preaident  for  10th  District,  1869 

and  1870 252 

Snptrlntendent  Cltuw  F,  1869 262 

*'  "    F,  sect.  1, 1870 258 

Be-electPd  for  1871  and  1872 264 

On  Committee  on  President's  address. . .  8  to  6 

Saperiotendent  Class  F,  sec.  1, 1871 7 

Oo  i^asarer*8  Cammittee 9 

On  Singleton  Committee 12 

On  Committee  of  Arrangements 19 

Present  at  meetings  of  Bxecutive  Commir- 

tee I,  8, 4,  6,  9.  lU,  15,  in,  21,  28 

Qnmdy  <*oanty  Agricultural  Society,  report  oi 
for  year  187 1 168 

Hancock  County  Joint  Stock  Agricultural  So- 
ciety: 
KetK>rt  of  for  year  1971 164 

Hardin  County  Agr .cultural  Society: 

Bepot  t  of  for  year  1871 155 

Henr?  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  of  loryear  1871 157 

Herring  on,  James— Vice-President  Sd  district: 

Btected  for  1871  ana  1872.. 264 

Sup  rintendent  of  Clashes  C  and  B,  1871. ...    7 

On  Farm  i:ommittee,  1871 19 

Present  at  Meetings  of  KxecutWe  Commit- 
tee     1,4.9,11,14,16,18,20,22 

HlUlard  G.  W.,  awarded  premiums  on  cider ...  62 

Hlatory  of  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society..  .218 

nUnols  State  Swine-Breeders'  Association: 

Report  01  proceedings 850 

Fii  St.  Annual  Meetliuf,  1870 *. 852 

Second  Annual  meeting,  1871. .  tW 

Tbiid  Annual  Meeting,  IH72 382 

List  of  Awards  made  at  National  Swine  Bx- 

poeition 874 

DIIdou  State  Agricaltural  Society— condensed 

history  of,  fh>m  the  year  1838  to  1872  .212,255 
lUinols  Sinltary  Commission  admitted  to  Deca- 
tur Fair  Grounds,  1864 840 

Jaefcn<ni  Connty  Union  Fairj  held  at  DuQuoln^ 

report  of  for  year  1870 188 

Jack  onylile: 

Fair  held  at  during  year  186^ 288 

iwMp^T  County  Agricnliural  Society: 

Report  ot,  for  year  1871 157 

Jelferaon  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  187i 159 

JbDiyiess  Ciiimty  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  1871 160 

Joliita.  Dr.  H.  C— 

Delegate  to  Conyention,  1853 215 

Cummitee  on  (Charier 216 

SnperiDtendent  6t  Department  10  and  12,  at 

Fair,  1868 217 

Ejected  Pre^ideni  for  1855  and  1856 220 

Presides  at  meetings  of  Bzecnliye  Commit- 
tee.  290,221,828 

Snperlniendent  Class  A,  1860 232 

Bojrd  of  Connie  ors  284 

At  Douglas  metiug 2:15 

Bjardof  Connselors 242 

Appointed  Catile  Commissioner 244 

Xme  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Export oi;  foryea(;871...., 161 


VAon. 
Knox  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  1871 165 

Kennlcott,  J.  A.,  Dr.— 

Delegate  to  Conyention,  18S8 216 

Superlutendent  of  Department  7,  Fair  1868.217 

Appointed  Corresponding  Secretary 219 

Biected  ••  "  220 

Superintendent  Class  H,  18C1 285 

At  Douglas  Mening,  1861 286 

I[lle,  Dr.  Wm.,  ex-Pfesident— 

Biected  Vice-President  Seventh  District  for 

1857  and  1858 224 

Supei  tntendent  of  Class  T,  1857 226 

M  **      I  18.)8 227 

Re-elec4nd  Vice-President!  isra'and  1860.! '..929 
Superintendent  of  Class  F.  1859  and  1860. .  .229 
Re-elected  Vice-Pre^idt-nt  for  1861  and  1862.. 288 
Superintendent  of  Class  F,  1861  and  1862 . .  .285 
Resolutions  on  death  of  Stephen  A  Douglas  285 
Holds  over  as  Vice-Pre:ideni,  SvyenthOis- 
tilct  for  1868  an(ll864  238 

Snoeriutendent  Class  F.  186) 288 

Klected  Vice-President  for  1867  and  1868 246 

On  Re .  eption  Committee,  1867 248 

On  Farm  C  >mmittee,  1S6S S49 

Superinteudent  Class  F,  1868. 249 

B  ected  President  for  1869  and  1870 250 

Presides  at  Conyention  of  Delegates,  187u..25i 

On  Committee  of  Recept<ou T 

On  Committee  or  Arraogements,  1871 19 

Pre-ent  as  President  at  meetings  of  Fxecu- 

tlye  Committee,  1869  and  1870 262,258,254 

Present  as  ex-President,  nt  meftfngs  of  Ex- 
ecutiye  Committee,  18r....l,4,fi,8,9,10,U,14 

[15,16,18,20,22,28 

LaSalle  County  Agricaltural  Society : 

Report  of,  for  year  1871 166 

Lawrence  duuty  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  1871 166 

Lee  County  A^rlcoiiurol  Society: 

Report  of,  f)r  year  137 1 166 

Logan  County  Amrlcultural  Society: 

Report  ot  for  y»ar  1871 167 

Lamb,  W.  S  ,  awarded  premium  on  ylnegar. 61 

Laws,  Ag  icnltural: 

An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  285 

An  act  to  amend  a  general  act,  etc.,  for  im- 
proving the  bree&  of  domestic  animals.  .287 

An  act  authorizing  agricultural  societies  to 
sell,  excbange,  dispose  or  and  conyey 
lar.ds 289 

An  act  to  appropriate  moneys  In  aid  of  the 
S  t ate  Board  •  'f  Agriculture,  and  the  Coimty 
Agricultural  Boards 289 

An  act  to  prohibit  domest'c  animals  fh>m 
running  at  largo  m  this  Stare 290 

An  act  to  prevent  male  an'mals  from  run- 
■ing  at  l.irge.  and  for  the'r  restraint 291 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  emitted  '  *an  act  for 
the  preyemlon  of  cruelty  to  animals'* 292 

An  ace  to  eoforce  act  in  regard  to  cruelty  to 
animals 298 

An  act  concerning  Canada  thistles 

An  act  to  prohibit  persons  from  hunting 
within  the  Inclosures  of  others,  without 
leaye .i 

An  act  in  regard  to  marks  and  brsnds 29T 

An  act  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges 296 

An  act  to  pruvide  for  ibe  construction  of 
drains,  di  chts,  leyees  and  other  works     821 

An  act  concerning  droyers 831 

An  act  to  proyide  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  farmers,  frnit 
growers  and  ^  a  c  euers 

Auactin  relation  k>  warenouslng  and  In- 
spect-on of  grain < 887 

Lee,  Graham : 

Biected  Vice-President  4th  District,  1866 
audl866 241 

Bxecu  lye  Committee 242 

Superintendent  of  Cass  C,  1865 2a 

"  "     C,  1866 246 

Re-elected  for  1867  and  1868.,,,, 247 


vm 
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Lee,  Grabam; 

SuperintandntClaMaiStr t48 

"  **    C,18e8 u» 

Raportion  w<Kd  Moinrtais 249 

On  FAim  Committee,  1068 t49 

Be-deeted  for  1869  and  18T0 S61 

Superintendent  CluaO,  180B W3 

"  '*    OandB,l«IO 868 

List  of  oflLcen  of  KzeentlTe  Committee  ftrom 
the  year  1868  to  tbe  year  1878.   See  SzeeaiiTe 
Conmitlee  and  offloen. 
IJat  of  oAcen  of  Bxecnttve  Committee  fbr  the 

yean  1871  and  1878 8M 

Lifts  of  Saperiaiendents  of  Department!  ftom 
the  Tears  1868  to  IttTl.    See  Deputments,  Su- 
perintendents oL 
Ust  of  Saperlntendents  of  Departments  for  the 
FaL*of  1871 7 

Maoonptn  Coonty  Agrlenltaral  Society,  report 

of  foryear  1871 168 

Massac  Coonty  Fair  Association,  report  of  for 

year  1871 169 

IfcDooou&hCoDntT  Agrieoltural  Society,  report 

for  year  1871 170 

Kenard  County  Agricoltnral  Society,  report  for 

year  1871 171 

Kontgomety  Coonty  Agrlcaltnral  Society,  re- 
port for  year  1871. 180 

Korean  County  Agricalwral  Society,  report  for 

year  1871 180 

Monltrie  Coonty  Agricnltnral  Society,   report 

for  year  1871 181 

Maaamctores  in  Illinois.    Bassy  on  by  J.  T. 

Dwyer 85 

MaonfacUire  of  ilaz.    Bisay  on  by  J.  H.  McCon- 

nell 88 

Hannliactnre  of  soap.  Bssay  on  by  J.  T.  Dwyer.186 
Manry,  Lleat  M.  F.,  propoeea  to  ose  the  tele- 

mpn 988 

Mallow,  Indian: 

J.  H.  McConneirs  liber,  report  of  Commit- 
tee on 88 

MeConnell,  A.  B. : 

Delegate  to  ConTentioo,  1858 815 

Sapertntendent  I'fDepartmeot— poultry. . .  .818 
Blectrd  Vice-President  6Ui  District,   1857 

and  1868 8?4 

Soperintendent  Class  C,  D  and  B,  1867 885 

**  <«  B,1888 827 

Be-elected  Ylce-Presldent,  )861  an  J  1888  . .  '.V» 

Superintendent  Class  C,  D  and  B,  1861 885 

At  Douglas  meetlnflr 835 

Snperlnteadent  Class  C,  D  uid  B,  1868 837 

Holds  OTer  for  1868  and  18C4 888 

SnpeilntendcmtClsssC,  D  and  B,  1868   838 

Bleeted  President  for  1866  and  1866 840 

Bzecntiye  Committee 248 

Be-elected  Prasident  for  1867  and  1868 846 

Bz-President  1869  and  1870 851 

MoConn^ll,  J.  H. : 

Report  of  special  oonomtttee  on  the  Indian 

Mallow  Fiber 68 

Awarded  premium  for  essay  on  the  enltiya- 

tloa  and  manufacture  of  flax 61 

Bssay  on  the  cnltlTation  and  manufacture 

of  flax 88 

Meetins*  of  Bzecutive  Committee  ftom  the 
year  1868  to  1871.    See  BzeentiTe  Committee, 
when  and  where  meetings  were  held. 
Meetings  of  BzeentiTe  Committee  for  the  years 
1871  and  1878: 

At  Springfield,  January  19, 1871  1 

At  Springfield,  Fabrusry  88, 1871 lO 

At  Da  Qaoin,  September  85, 1871 81 

MUk  sickness.  Dr.  Battson  on 4 

Mlnior,  Q.  W. :  • 

Blwted  Vice-President  for  8th  District  for 

1866and  1866 841 

BzeentiTe  Committee 848 

Superintendent  Class  H,  1866 848 

*•  **    H,1866 845 

Be-deoted  for  1867  and  1868 847 

Besigned 849 

0up^t9nd9n(  CI9SS  I  and  Xh  ;967. , , ,  f . , . .  80 


MDls,  Uriel: 

Delegate  to  CoDTentlon,  188S 

Superintendent  of  Department,  cattle 

**  •'  18 

'*  plowing  maicfa,  1886 8 

««  <*  ««        1857 8 

tt  < I  ( <         t8B8  8 

Blccted  Vice-President  Itth   Distticts'issr 

and  1868 8 

Superintendent  Class  D  and  B,  1867 

*'     DandB,ia88. mb 

Miscellaneons  awards  for  Fair  1871 88 

Morlot,  O.,  awarded  preminms  on  wines 69 

Murray .  Bronson : 

Delegate  to  CouTention,  1868 tt5 

Bleeted  Corresponding  Secrf>tary. 119 

Superintendent  Department  11«  Fair  18S8. . .817 
Besigned 919 

Nsmes  of  members  of  CooTention  185S,  at  or- 
ganization of  Illinois  State  Agiicaliural  So- 
ciety  r. m 

Names  of  first  members  of  Illinois  State  Agri* 
caltoral  SocletT 

Names  of  members  of  BzecnUve  Oooomittee. 
See  BzeentiTe  Committee  and  ofllcere. 

Names  of  members  of  Bzecutive  Commitlee 
and  ofllcers  elected  for  the  years  1871  and 
1878 154 

Names  of  Snp«>rlntecdeDt8  of  Depaitmenta.  See 
Departments,  Superintendents  of. 

Names  of  Saperlntendents  or  Depertmenfs  fior 
theFairori871 7 

Ozbum,  Hawkins  8. : 

Bleeted  Vice-President  9th  District , 

Superintendeni  Ciaae  G,  1857 

♦'    G,  1868 887 

Re-elected  Vice-President  9ih  D.8trici,  1869 

and  1860 889 

Superintendent  Class  G,  1859 S8» 

'•  *•    Q,  18rt0 -830 

Re-elected  Vice-President,  1861  and  1888 893 

Soperintendent  Class  G,  1861 

At  DoQglas  meetini? £2 

Snperintendent  Class  G,  1868 89* 

Holds  OTer  for  1868  and  1864 899 

Saperintendent  Gloss  G,  1863 89S 

Be-elected  for  1885  end  1866 941 

BzeentiTe  Committee 848 

Snperintendent  cf  Class  G,  1863 8iS 

<<  **       G,  1866 845 

Re-elected  for  1867  and  1868 8i9 

Superintendent  Class  G,  1k67 9IS 

'«  "     G,1868 8<l 

Deceased 960 

Ottawa,  applicant  for  Fairs  of  1871  and  18Ti —  18 


Parker,  Dyas  T.,  Vice-President  ISth  District: 

Bleeted  Marshal 

Elected   by  Board  Vire-Preaident  for  1869 

and  1870 948, 

Superintendent  Class  0, 1889 

Marshal  of  R<ng,  1870 flS 

Re  elected  1871  and  1878 951 

Saperintendent  Class  G.187L 7 

Present  at  Meetings  of  BzeentiTe  Commit- 
tee  1,4,8,10,19,15,16,18,89,81 

Pearcr.  A.  J. : 

Elected  Vice-President  for  BlcTenth  District 

1865  and  1866 9a 

BzeentiTe  Committee 80 

Superintendent  Class  M,  1865 9a 

"      P,  1866 845 

Deeeased 8a 

Peoria: 

Fair  held  at  1857 881 

County  Agrlcniiural  Society  presented  with 

stlTercap 8» 

Peoria  Fair  of  1888,  not  held 887 

Peoria  County  Agriealtnral  and  Medianical  A»- 

soclation,  report  of  for  year  1871 136 

Ferry  Connty  AgricultDral  Society,  report  of  for 
J^X^l ,t.» iM W7 


IKDBX* 


IX 


tmj  Oosnty  Ualon  Fair  Asflodation,  report  of 
farmriare 188 

Rkt  Coiincj  Agricultural  Sodetv,  report  of  for 

jgarisn ....:. 190 

Iwn  Asricoltitral  aad  Xecliaaical  AssoclatLoii, 
nportof  torlSTl fUfi 

n£en,  J.  H : 

Bected  Ylce-Preddeiit  for  SeTWth  DiBtriet, 

18<Baadl8Q6  941 

EzBcatWe  CommltiM US 

Manbai  of  Riug,  18W 9tt 

"  "      ISeflw 946 

notry,  model  of,  by— 

ttoraca  B.  Woods 88T 

Charles  Saoad SHS 

P>Miinim  awarded  at  Fair,  1871: 

Kegalar  List 15 

ueellaiieoiis. 68 

At  Winter  Meeting,  187S 61 

Flnninma,  Special; 

To  Pawke' Steam  Plow »S,»0,I81,283 

Pttftdente  of  Society: 

Capt.  Jae.  N.  Brown,  1868  and  1864 916 

I>r.  H.  O.  JotuiB,  1856  and  1866 S90 

aw  Webater,  1867  and  1858 994 

Lewie  Sl'flworth,  1839  and  1880 999 

Wm.  H.  VanBppe,  1861  and  1889 988 

WblH.  Tan  ^pi,  1863  and  1864. 988 

A.  B.  McOonneU,  18t56  and  1866 Ui 

▲.  B.  McOonndl,  1867  and  1868 248 

Dr.  Wm.  BUle,  1869  aud  1870 951 

D.  A.  Biown,  1871  and  1872 964 

Pioppeals  for  holding  Fain  of  1871  and  1872: 

FromOtUwa 19 

FromDe-ator i9 

FroiLDaQaofn 13 

From  C«ntralla 13 


Fairs  keld  at  daring  yearl867  949 

Dujag}  ear  1888 95*) 


Kndolph  Union  Fair  Aesoeiatlon  at  Da<)aolii, 

nportuf  for  year  1870 ^ 188 

bport  of  llliQOlB  Swine  Breeders'  Ass  jclatlou.860 
l^orts  of: 

BzecatiTe  Committee  for  the  year  1871 . .  . .  zl 
Gbmmlttee  on  President  Brown's  Address . .    6 

Committee  on  Treaanrer. 9 

Committee  on  Secretary's  salary 8 

CommiCee  on  obltnaiy  of  Z>.  D.  HDamway..  10 

Committee  on  R'>om..   10 

Committee  on  Qeneral  Singleton's  Qrler- 

ance 90 

ConEmiittee  on  BaOroad  passee. .  .* 20 

Committee  on  J.  H.  McConnel's  Fiber— In- 

diao  M  allow  (il&tttilo»  aeiosnos) 69 

Ob  Fawkes'  Steam  Plow 282 

Iqitesentat  ves,  Hontie  ot : 

D.  Bw  Gillham.  member  of,  excnsed 8 

teynoids,  Jotm  P.,  Vice-Presidonc  Staie  atlarire : 
Soperiniendent  of  Class  N,  Mi-oeUaneoos, 

Fair  1867 295 

Oener^  Superintendent  of  Grounds,   Fair 

1858 230 

Elected  by  Board  Corresponding  Secretary  .281 

Beats  office  for  Society 282 

Aected   Corresponding  SK>cretary  for    the 

year^  1861  and  1862 934 

Holds  orer  fur  tbe  years  1863  and  1864 238 

Kr  elected  Corresponding  Secre'arr  for  the 

years  1868  and  1866 940 

Appointed  delegate  to  the   Paris  Bxposi- 

tioj,  18(57 946 

Be-e.ecccd  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the 

y«ars  1867  aud  1868 947 

Be  elected  Correspoiding  Secretary  for  the 

y«ar3  1869  and  1870 »^ 

Xleetfd  Vice-President  State  at  large   for 

071  and  1872. 964 

SopMintendent  Class  A,  1871 7 

OUitoary  ot  Mr.  Shumwar 10 

Preeent  at  ICeetings  of  Bz?cni.iye  Commit- 
tee, 1871 1,4,6,8,10,14,90,29 


TAWL 

Boaenstiel,  Charles  H.  -Tica-Pres't  8d  District: 
Takes  plsce  of  Wm.  Denlo,  from  1st  Dlst. .  .986 

Saperlntendent  of  Class  F,  1869 .987 

Ho^ds  oyer  for  years  1863  and  1864 988 

Saperlntendent  of  Class  H,  1868 918 

Elected  Vice  Pres't  8d  Dlsi.  1866  sad  1866.  .941 

Saperlntendent  of  Cla*s  F,  1866 948 

"  '*    F,  1866 945 

Be-elerted  Ylce-Pres't  8d  Dlst.,  i867  and  1868. 246 

Saperlntendent  of  Class  F,  1867 948 

On  Audit ing  Committee,  1868 949 

On  Beceptloa  Committee,  1868 ...  240 

Be-elected  Vice-Pres't8d  Dlst,  1869  and  1870. 900 

On  Auditing  Committee,  1869 9>9 

"  "         1870 968 

Bo-eleeted  Vice-Prest  8d  Dist,  1871  sad  1879.954 

Auditing  Commiitee,  1871 7 

Obituary  of  Mr.  Shamway 1§ 

On  SlngletOQ  Committee 90 

Preseni  at  meetings  of  Bxecutire  Commit- 
tee  1,6,7,9,10,14,  16,19,  91 

Root  J.  B. : 

Awarded  premium  on  essay 61 

Bssay  on  **The  Cultlvatlou  and  Preserratlon 
of  Vegetable  and  Oarden  Seeds"  75 

Saline  County  Agricultural  Society,  report  of; 
tor  year  1871 191 

Schuyler  County  Agricultural  Society,  report  oL 
for  year  1871 .199 

Stark  County  Agricultural  Society,  report  of, 
foryear  1871 198 

St.  Clair  Coimty  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Assoc!  •tloD,irepor.  ot,  for  year  1871 198 

Sheloy  County  Agricultural  Society,  report  of, 
for  year  1871 197 

Stephenson  County  Agncultuial  Soeiety,  report 
of,  for  relff  1S71 900 

Scott,  J.  K.— yicePresident 7th District: 

Blectedfor  1871  and  1872 964 

Mar.-  hal  of  the  ring,  19T 1 7 

Oa  Committee  Oii  'frea^urer's  Affairs 9 

Present  at  meetings  or  fixecullTe  Commit- 
tee  1,6,7,9,10,14,16,19,91,  98 

Secretaries  from  organization  ot  Society: 

C.  W.  Webster,  at  organisation,  1863 914 

J.  T.  Dwyer 214 

Jas*.  M.  Bumey 214 

Pascal  P.  Bnos,  recording,  ias3  and  1861. . .  .216 

Resigned 217 

BroQSOu  Murray,  corresp.,  1868  aud  1854 216 

Simeon  Prancid,  recording 216,  217 

Bronson  Murray,  resigned 219 

Dr.  John  A  Keunlcoii,  app.  to  fill  Tacaucy.  .219 
Dr.  John  A.  Keunicott,  coiresp.,  185d  and '56^920 
Simeon  Francis,  recording,  1H55  and  1866. . .  220 
Simeon  Francis,  corresp.,  18:)7  and  1868.. . . .924 
Philip  Warren,  record .m;,  1857  an  .  1858 ...  .294 

John  Cook,  recording,  18o9  and  18G0 299 

Simeon  Fraacis,  coriesp.*  1859  and  I860 929 

John  P.  ReyooJd*,  corresp.,  1880 231 

John  P.  Reynolds,  corresp.,  1861  and  1869.  .2:34 

John  Cook,  vecordiD<r,  1861  aud  186:2 234 

John  P.  Reynolds,  hold^  orer,  1868  and  1864  238 

John  P.  Reynolds,  186i  and  1866 241 

John  P.  Reynold  ,  1867  and  \&\S. 947 

John  P.  Reynolds,  1869  and  1870 259 

A.  M.  Garlaud.  1871  and  1879 264 

Singleton,  James  W. : 

Elected  Vice-Hrej't  Rth  Dlst,  1867  and  1858.924 

Suiierlntendent  of  Class  K,  1857 226 

Re-elected  Vice-Pres't,  1^^  ^in^^  I860 229 

Superintendent  Class  H,  1859. 299 

Re-elecled  Vic  >P^es%  1861  aud  1862 239 

Super.uienaent  of  Class  A,  1861 233 

At  0oaglas  meedn:; 286 

Superintendent  of  Class  B,  1869 237 

Holds  over  for  186-')  aud  1864       288 

Superintendent  Class  B,  1863 'i38 

Letter  from,    respectiiig  claioi  of  Ada^ue 
County  Afpricult'ital  Society 12 

Spear",  Jolm  H. : 

Elected  Vice-Pres't  0th  Disr.,  1867  andl8ud.  .248 

Superintendent  Class  B,  1867 248 

"     1868 249 


•t 
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nn>EX. 


Piiom. 

SpeiTs,  John  H. : 

Be-elected  for  1800  and  1870 iSH 

nperintendent  Claaa  B,  1869 842 

"  •♦     1870 2M 

Springfield: 

Fain  held  at,  daring  vear  1958 318 

'«       "  "       »•     1864 Ml 

Steam  Plow,  Fawkes*: 

Axhibited  at  Gentralla  Fair,  1858 398 

Society  present^  Pawkea  mth  $630 8S8 

Exhibited  at  Freeport,  before  committee  of 

experts,  1859 280 

Society  loauB  Fawkes  91000 310 

Exhibited  at  Chicago,  before  the  Bxecntlye 
Committee,  who  report  nnfayoribiy,  185J.331 

Society  present  Fawke^  wltn  $1500 :f81 

Final  report  on  8am<j  at  Jack^onylHe  Fair.  .288 

Superintendents  of  Departments  at  Fain  for 
toe  years— 

1853 817 

1854 218 

IffW 820 

1866 882 

1857  225 

1853 827 

1859 829 

I860 830 

18rtl 835 

18t« 837 

1868 838 

1864 210 

1865 843 

1866 845 

1867 24S 

186S.... 849 

1859 251 

1870 858 

1871 7 

Swloe  Breed  rs*  Association  of  Illinois: 

Proceedings  of 350 

Taylor,  John  O. : 

■leered  Tic^Presldent  seyenth  District  for 

1869  and  1870 251 

Superintendent  Clan's  D  and  E,  1889 358 

•»  D,  1870...     255 

Tazewel)  County  Agricultural  Society : 

Reportof,  for  year  1871 801 

Trea-urers,  snce  orsraniz.iUon  of  Society : 

K.N.  Powell,  1853  and  ISM 816 

John  Willams,  1855  and  185<l 230 

re-elected  1857  aud  18 ^8. . .  .i'U 

Bunn,  1859  and  1860 889 

18H1  and  1868 234 

1868  and  1861 338 

1865  aud  186^ 841 

18t;7  andlS«« 848 

1869  and  1870 253 

1871  and  1872 864 

Treasurer's  report  for  t»)c  year  1871 y 

Turner,  J.  B.,  Professor : 

Delegate  to  C  'UyentioD,  1858 315 

Oa  committee  to  draft  ad  i<  ess 816 

Address  by--'*On  the  Education  of  Ameri- 
can Faimers" 86S 

On  Com.  McCounell's  Indian  Mai  low  fibre..  63 

Union  Fair  Association : 

FrankUn.  Williamson,  Jackson,  Perry  and 
Randjlph  counties 188 


John  W. 

II 

ti 
t% 

*i 
II 
II 


Union  County  Agricultural  Society: 
Report  ot,  for  1871 


VanEpps,  Wm.  H.: 

Elected  Vice-President  Sd  District 

Superintendent  Class  K,  1859 

*'  '*     EL  1860 

Elected  President,  1861  and  18«! '.'..... .'. . ] '« 

At  D  mglas  M-etmsr. 835 

Holdf  oyer  as  President,  1863  and  1364 


Executive  Com-nittee MS 

Ex-Presldeni,  1867  and  1868 841 

Reception  Comm.tt'*e,  1867  and  1868 W 

Superintendent  of  Equestrianism,  1868. ...... 

Vermmon  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanleal 
.Asjoclatun: 

Repirtof,  for  1871 801 

Vinej^ar,  premium  awarded  on 61 

Vlttum,  D.  W.,  Jr. : 

Elected  Vice-President  9th  District,  for  1871 

and  1878 861 

Superintendent  Class  D,  1871 7 

Committee  on  Farms II 

OnSin^'eton  Committee    80 

Present  at  meetings  of  BxecntiTe  Commit- 
tee  1,  4,  9,  10,  14, 15, 80,  SI«  81 

Wayne  Coun'y  Agricultural  Society: 

Reportof.  for  yeir  1871 «aOS 

I  Woodford  County  Ajjfriculiural  S  «le^; 

Reoortof,  for  year  1871 

Whiteside  Cjunty  Ai^dcnUural  Society: 

Reportof,  tor  year  1871 

Willia  nson  Co.  Union  Fair,  held  at  Du  Quoin : 
Reportof.  for  1870 188 

Webster,  C.  W.: 

Vice-President  11th  Dlst.,  for  1871  and  1878. 8N 
De  e^ateto  Convention  to  organize  Sociecy.SlS 

Secretary  at  organization  of  Society 816 

E  eel  >d  Vice-President  for  8th  Distiiet,  lor 

1853andl854 215 

Superintendent  of  Department  8,  Fair  1818.817 

**  Horses,  1S54.81S 

Re-elected  for  1865  and  1856 880 

Saperiniendent  of  Department  Horsea.1855  181 
**  '*  **      18S4.88S 

Elected  President  for  18.57  and  1858. 881 

Presides  at  meetings  of  SrecntiTe  Com- 
mittee  834,  885 

Superintendent  Class  B,  1809 889 

Buard  of  Counselors 884 

At  Douglas  Meeting 

Superintendent  Class  ^  1868 

Boird  of  Oomn!*elors 

Electel  Vice-President  11th  District,   1869 

and  1870 

8ui)erlntendent  (Mass  K,  18H0  and  1870 85i 

Re-elected  for  1871  and  1878 964 

Committee  on  President's  Address 8,  6 

Soperin:en  lent  C1.1SS  K,  1871 T 

On  Comm.ttee  of  Reception    T 

Oa  Committee  of  Arrangements. 19 

Present  at  meetings  of  Executive  Cnnmiit- 
tea 1,  t,  5,  6»  8. 11, 14, 16,  la,  81,  •■ 

Wlues,  premiums  awarded  •&,  at  Winter  Meet- 
ing. 1870 

WoMs,  Sv'neca: 

Premiums  awarded  on  Apples  at  Winter 
Meeting 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


BOARD   OP  TRUSTEES 


or  TBI 


ILUNOIS  INDUSTRIAL  DNIVEIISITY 


FOE  THE  YEAH  1870-1. 


**  Tht  grttt  AdTftntage  of  directing  education  toward!  the  pnrmiits  and  occupations  of  the 
people,  inftead  of  waiting  it  on  diimal  verbaliam,  ia  that  while  it  eleyates  the  indiTidnal,  it 
at  the  aame  time  gives  security  for  the  fbtore  prosperity  of  the  nation." — If  on  Fk^air^ 
Adirmt  <m  BAaetiAom, 


'*  That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education,  who  has  been  so  trained  im  youth  that  his 
body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  woric  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of:  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  o^ 
equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order:  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  tamed  to  any 
kind  of  woric,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind:  whose  mind 
is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  Aindamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her 
operations:  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are 
trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience:  who  has 
learned  te  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect 
others  as  himself  "^JETux^,  on  a  Liberal  .Bdueatiotu 


t 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


.  I. 

Aseuiht. — ^The  Regent,  Pickrell,  Brown,  Cobb,  Ooltra,  Lawrence,  Grigga,  Pearson,  Cun- 

iiiiwha.in- 

n. 

AmRdng, — Lawrenoe,  Wright,  Blackburn,  Galusha,  Mahan. 

ra. 

Fiiutm:€. — Cobb,  Hayes,  Griggs,  Bowen,  Scroggs. 

IV. 
FmeuUy  and  iSlfuiy.— Regent,  Bateman,  Pickard,  Hayes,  Slade,  Edwards. 

V. 
AgrituUwral  Lepartmmt, — Pickrell,  Blackburn,  D.  A.  Brown,  Harrington,  Scott. 

VI. 
fferticuUmr^U  DepartmenL-^X.  H.  Brown,  Pullen,  Galusha,  Wright,  Edwards. 

vn. 

MilUary  DepartmmL — Brayman,  Anderson,  Scroggs,  Wright,  D.  A.  Brown. 

vm. 

M^^umieal  JDepartmeni. — Pearson,  Greenleaf,  Bowen,  Harrington,  Gk)ltra. 

IX. 
BmUUnffM  and  ^rovnii.— Goltra,  Van  Osdel,  Cunningham,  Greenleaf,  Scott 

Ijhrary  and  Cabinet — Bateman,  Slade,  Griggs,  Pullen,  Van  OsdeL 

XI. 
B^LaxM  and  Bulet, — Mahan,  Pickard,  Anderson. 

xn. 

SlaUaf  thi  /iu<iA<<iofi— Pickard,  Slade,  D.  A.  Brown. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


How.  JOHN  M.  GREGOEY,  LL.D., 


Hon.  WHLAED  0.  KLAGG, 

OOBSBFONDIHO  nOBlTABT. 

Pbofessor  EDWARD  SNTDER, 

BIOOBDINO  nGBITABT. 

JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Esq., 


MEMBERS  EX'OFFICIO. 

Hon.  JOHN  M.  PALMER,  Governor. 
Hon.  NEWTON  BATEMAN,  LL.D.,  iiu.ft  of  PuhUo  Inst. 
DAVH)  A.  BROWN,  President  State  Agrieidtwral  Sooiety. 
JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  LL.D.,  Eegmit  of  University. 


MEMBERS  APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  AND  SENATE 


ITAMB. 


AndemmW.  B 

Blackbtim,  Alexander 

Brayman,  Hasoa 

Bowen^O.S 

Brown.  A.  M 

Odbb,Slmor7 

Cnaainfflum,  J.  O 

Xdwardi,  Sunnel 

OafUBhA,O.B 

eoitra,M.  C 

Ora>n>eaf,  L.  L 

grlgyf ,  C.  B 

HifTOiston,  B.  B 

Ha/M/B.  S 

Joonaon,  Jebn  • 

Lawr«nee,L.  W 

lIcXiBra7,Li  B. 

Xaban,  Ttaae  8 

Pearfon«  John  M 

Plckard,J.  L 

PlflkTCO.J.H 

PalleB,  BnrdsB 

fleott,  Jamea  B 

»tto««^  ^'  W. 

Blads,  Jamas  P 

YaaOid^J.  M 

Wan€r,D.  O 

Wflghi,Psal  B. 


DlBTnOT. 


llih  Oongreietonal.. 

9th  *« 

9d  Grand  DlTlalon. 

8d  *• 

18th  Oonprassional. 

8d  Orand  DlTlilon., 

M  •»  . 

6th  Oongrenlonal. , 

6th  " 

10th  " 

tdChraadBlTliloa., 

ad  " 

8th  Oongresaional . 
8d  Orand  BiTtilon. 
4th  Congreailonal . 
M  *• 

lit  Grand  DlttalOB 
lat  " 

Itth  fJODoraMional., 
Irt  " 

Sd  Grind  0lTlalon. 
lat  ** 

Tth  Oongraiiional. , 
Id  Qrand  Dtriilon. 
lat  " 

8d  *• 

8d  OottgiaMional. , 
lit  Grand  Dtflilon, 


roar  omoa. 


XL  yemon. 
Macomb  . . « . 

Qmlacy 

CDlOftffp 

yulaBidge. 
Kankalr— ... 
TJrbaaa. . . . . 
LaMoUto... 

Morrla 

Jaekaonrille 

Chtoaff* 

Urbana 

Pontiac 

Chicago 

Wanaw 

BalTldeia . . . 
Bflln^ham. ., 
Cantralla..., 

Oadfray 

Chicago 

Hairlstown. 
CaatraUft... 
Ohaapalgn. 
Ohampalin. 
BallaVSla... 

ChlMfO 

Shannon.... 
Sooth  PftM.. 


ooinRT. 


IfoDonongh. 

Adama 

Cook 

PolaaU 

Kankakaa . . 
Champaign, 

Buean 

Gnmdj 

Morgan...., 

Oooi 

Champaign. 
Ufingaton  . 

Cook , 

Hancock..., 

Boone , 

Bfilngham., 
Marion..  .. 
Xadiaon... 

Cook 

Macon 

Marlon 

Champaign. 
Champaign. 
St.  Clair:.., 

Cook 

Carron 

Union. 


li 


18TT 
18T6 
18T8 

lan 

18Ti 

isrs 

i8n 

1870 

isn 

1878 
1877 

isn 
i8n 

1^78 
18T5 
1877 
1871 
1875 
187T 
187S 
1877 
181T 
1877 
1878 
1875 
1871 
18n 
18lf 


BOAKD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


BY-LAWS,  AS  AMENDED  AND  REVISED. 


L    HEXTINOS  OF  THB  BOABD. 

BwRiov  1.  All  meetlsgt  of  the  Board  of  Tnute^t  ihall  be  held  at  the  Unhrenltj  boflding,  in 
ChampaigD  eoanty,  and  a  m^ority  of  all  the  Board  nhall  conitltiite  a  qaomm. 

Sao.  t.    The  annoal  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Taeeday  Id  March. 

Bao.  8.  Special  meetings  may  be  called,  whenever  necespary,  by  the  Regent,  Corresponding  Secr^ 
tary  or  any  five  members  of  the  Board,  by  mailing  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  or  personally  serving 
a  oopy  or  such  call,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  provided,  that  in  such  notice  the  bnil« 
MSB  to  be  attended  to  at  snch  meeting  shall  be  specified. 

IL    ORDER  OF  BUSmSSS. 

flsoROH  1.   The  order  of  business,  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  be : 
1.    Reading  of  the  Scriptnre,  and  prayer. 
1    CnllJng  the  roll  of  members. 

8.  Reading,  correction  and  approval  of  minntes  of  last  meetimc- 

L   Reports  of  the  Bxecntive  Committee  of  all  business  transacted  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
JKwra 
6.   Reception  and  consideration  of  eommnnlcatlons. 

9.  Reports  of  offlcers. 

T.    Reports  of  standing  oomndttect. 
8b   Reports  of  special  committees. 
8.   Unfinished  and  new  business. 

m.    RULIOS  OF  DEBATB. 

Swmow  1.  In  dlsAssion,  and  the  di^poeif ion  of  bnslness,  the  Board  shall  be  governed  by  the  par- 
Hamentary  rales  and  usages  nsnally  governing  deliberative  bodies. 

Avrldstt  That  every  motion,  or  resolution,  contemplating  any  disbursement  ttom  the  funds  of  the 
ITnlverBity,  shall  either  emanate  trom,  or  be  referred  to,  some  standing  committee,  before  final  action 
thereon. 

Sno.  8.    Bvery  resolution  offered,  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary's  table. 

Sno.  8.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  ten  minutes,  or  more  than  twice,  u]>on  any  proposition, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

Vr.    0FFIC1ER8  Ain)  APP01KTXE8  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Regent,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Re» 
eoidfng  Secretary ;  and  the  Board  may,  firom  time  to  time,  appoint  such  proflassora,  tutors  or  instrno- 
Ion,  and  snch  subordinate  of&cers  and  employes,  as  tbey  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
natttntlon. 


T.   TBBH8  OF  OFFIOB. 

Bmmon  1.  The  Bagtnt  and  Trtunrsr  sludl  be  elected  «t  each  biennial  neettav,  and  hold  tMr 
elllcee  for  two  yean,  and  until  their  ancMasorB  are  elected  and  qnaltBed. 

Sm.  2.  The  Correapondlng  and  Recording  flecretarlea  ahall  be  elected  at  the  anniial  mmtdtag,  aad 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  nntil  their  anccessorB  are  elected  and  qaalifled. 

Sao.  I.  Profaaaoia,  and  other  offlcera  and  en4>Io7dS|  shall  be  appobited  tt  aneh  time,  la  each  nan^ 
ner,  and  for  aaeh  term,  as  tbe  Board  shall,  by  resolution.  In  each  case,  direct,  wd  be  anltfect  to  n- 
moral  at  the  pleaawa  of  the  Board. 

YI.    DUT1K8  07  BBGOEMT. 

SacRiov  1.  The  Begent  dudl  be  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  aad  of  an  the  aeveral  Va- 
nities of  the  UnlTcralty ;  may  Tote  on  all  qnestlons  or  propositions  submitted  to  the  Board,  and,  npoa 
calling  any  member  to  the  chair,  may  participate  in  debate. 

Bbo.  9.    He  shall  be  the  chief  execatlve  officer  of  the  Board,  and  shall  see  thai  the  orders  aad : 
tions  of  the  Board  are  carried  into  effect,  when  the  Board  shall  not  otherwise  diioct;  aad  ahaU 
care  that  the  by-laws  and  regolaflo&s  relstlng  to  the  datles  of  sabordinate  officen,  iaatroeloca  and  sin- 
dents,  are  faiihlhlly  obserred. 

8no.  8.  He  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  BxecatlTe  Committee,  and  aa  snch  shall  report,  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board,  the  doings  of  the  Committee  since  the  laat  se«slon  of  the  Board. 

Sxo.  4.  He  shall  also,  ss  Begent,  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board,  ezhlbittaig  tho  piui^ieBi  mA 
condition  of  the  seTora)  departmoots  of  the  UniTorslty,  with  aaeh  soggestiont  aa  he  maj  deem  aeedltf 
lor  their  improrement. 

▼n.   TBSABUBBB. 

The  Treasurer  dkall  glTS  bond,  with  approved  security,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thonaaad  doBaii. 
fia  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  moneys  and  securities  b^onging  to  the  CniTersity,  except  anch  ss  sn^ 
by  law,  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  State,  and  of  the  land  scrip,  untfl  tbe  same  shall  be  aold  or  locstsd. 
He  Shan  Inyest  the  fhnds  of  tbe  UolTerslty,  as  directed  by  the  Board,  and  he  ahall  pajr  no  money  ovtef 
the  treasury,  except  upon  a  warrant  of  the  Begent,  countersigned  by  the  Beeording  Seeretnry.  A 
diall,  alro,  annually,  and  oftener,  when  required,  make  a  detailed'  report  to  the  Board  of  all  lessipli 
aad  disbursements,  since  making  hla  last  report. 

Tm.    OOBBBSPONDma  8BCHBTART. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  indicated  and  required  by  the  act  crsatligHi 
office.   He  shall  hold  his  office  in  the  Unlrerslty  building  as  soon  as  the  lostltutloa  li  openad. 

IZ.    BBCOBDING  SBCBBTABT. 

Ssonov  1.  The  Beeording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  dntiee  required  him  by  law,  aad  oaaaVy 
Appertaining  to  his  office.  He  shall  ke<p  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  his  oOoe^  at  Hie  ITnftii^ 
aity  building,  at  Champaign,  and  the  same  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  tbm  Bosfd, 
•r  officer  of  the  QnlTerslty.  He  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  BzeoutlTO  CMimmittee,  aad,  aaMOBaafts 
UnlTorsity  is  open,  reside  at  or  near  thereto. 

Sao.  8.    He  shall  countersign  all  warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  and  note  on  each  the  data  of  tka  i 
of  the  Board  or  Bxeeati?e  Oonmiittee  anthorlaing  the  issuing  of  the  aama.  * 

Z.   8ALAHIB8. 

The  salary  of  each  officer,  professor,  instructor  and  other  employd  of  the  UnlTersity,  shall  be 
1^  resolution  at  the  ttane  the  appohitment  is  made,  subject  to  alteration  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board; 
and  a  warrant  shall  be  drawn  for  tbe  same,  according  to  law,  on  the  Treasurer,  as  the  saaae  sksJl  M 
due,  proTided  there  are  funds  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  same. 

Salaries  shall  be  payable  quarteily,  on  the  flrn  days  of  April,  July,  October  and  Jaauary,  of  eael 
year. 

XI.    DISABILITIBS  or  MBXBEBS. 

Ho  Truatee,  anept  as  prorlded  in  the  charter,  shall  raeelre  any  salary  or  eonpaaaatloa  iMHift 
actual  expenaee)  for  serrlces  as  an  officer,  or  while  actli^  under  any  appotetaentof  tha  Board;  lar 
shaU  any  Trustee  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  with,  or  on  behalf  o^  the  Board:  Pnvtitit 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the  present  officers  or  appotaiteea  ef  tbe  Board. 


ZI 


zn.  stahdino  eoMMimis. 

At  th««iBui  ndctliic,  itm  followfaig  itaadiiig  oonunlttMi  ihsD  Iba  appotattd  t 

1.  An]teMiitlwCk)iBmitte6,coiialfltiiigoftli0B0fl«Dt  tadilghtii^ 

JL  An  Andtthig  CoaunlttM,  of  flre  mambem. 

i.  A  FinaBM  ConualttM,  of  Ikf  memb«n. 

4.  CommiUeo  on  Tacnky  «nd  Qiudj,  of  B«geDt  and  fl?«  aii«mlMra, 

8w  OommHtee  on  Agrlenltural  Departmenti  of  llTe  members. 

<w  CommltUe  on  Hordcnlnual  Depaitmant^  of  Its  mambori. 

7.  Conmiittae  on  MUitory  Department,  of  Are  members. 

8.  Committee  on  Mechanical  Department,  of  five  members. 
iL  Committee  on  Ballolngs  and  Grovnds,  of  Atc  members. 

10.      Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets,  of  Aye  members. 

U.    Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Roles,  of  three  members. 

It.  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Instltatlon,  whose  dnty  It  shall  be,  at  stated  times  te  each  year, 
to  YUt  the  UnlTerslty,  and  examine  thoroughly  into  the  method  of  teaching  In  the  yarlons  departments, 
■ad  npon  the  progress  of  the  stadents,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  discipline,  and  report  to  this 
Bosrd  at  each  maetiog. 

XSXL    DUTUS  OF  BXKCUTiVJS  OOMMITTXB. 

« 

Bvonov  1.  The  Azeentlye  Committee  shall  meet,  at  the  seat  of  the  College,  at  least  quarterly,  and 
oftaner  if  they  sball  And  U  necessary,  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  necessary  to  be  done  In  the 
▼acatlon  of  the  Board. 

Sao.  i.  The  Bzeentlye  Committee  shall,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed,  possess  all 
the  powers  of  the  Board  :  Prooidtd,  That  they  shall  not  revise  or  change  the  acts  of  the  Board,  nor  act 
upon  any  matters  referred  to  any  committee  of  the  Board,  that  may  be  entrusted  with  any  special 
bosiness;  shall  not  poichase  or  tell  real  estate,  nor  the  land  scrip,  nor  bonds  belonging  to  the  Unlyer- 
sity,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  shall  bo 
BlJlctly  COD  lined  to  snch  bnslnees  as  cannot  be  left  till  the  anDual  meetings  of  the  Board. 

8no.  8.  The  Committee  shall  hold  their  office  till  the  annual  meeting  next  after  their  appointment; 
and  they  shall  tubmlt  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  or  make  a  report  through  their  Chairman,  to 
•▼ery  meeting  of  the  Board,  of  ail  their  transactions  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Sao.  4.  Special  meetings  of  the  BxecutlTO  Committee  may  be  called  In  the  same  manner  as  special 
BMet!ngB  of  the  Board. 

XIV.    AUDITINa  OOIOIITTBB. 

The  Auditing  Committee  shall  examine  and  report  upon  all  accounts  of  the  Begent  and  the  Treas- 
urer, and  audit  all  accounts  referred  to  them  by  the  Board  or  Bxecntlye  Committee. 

ZV.    FCf  AKCX  COMMTITSB. 

n*  Vinaaoe  Committee  shall  have  the  general  superrision  of  the  dnandal  affidrs  of  the  UnlTSrsity, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  control  of  the  Board.  They  ihall  make  to  the  Board,  at  the  annual  meetings,  a 
statement  of  the  oondltlon  of  the  finances  of  the  Unlyersity,  and  an  estimate  of  the  income  traoL  aU 
sources,  acd  of  its  necesssry  and  probable  outlay  for  the  succeeding  year.  And  they  shall  report  at  all 
other  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Bxecutlye  Committee,  when  required,  ai^  shall  recommend 
such  meaaaree  for  the  management  of  the  rerenues  as  they  may  think  best. 


ZVL    COMHITTBB  ON  FACULTY  AND  C0X7BSB  OF  STUDY. 

The  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study  shall  recommend,  from  time  to  time,  suitable  per- 
■ons  for  positloos  In  the  Vacuity,  in  its  Tarlous  departmental  and  all  necessary  changes  or  modifications 
la  the  eouxaa  of  study. 

ZVn.    DUnBSOFCOlCinTTEBSONDBPARTHXNTS. 

The  Ooomlttee  on  Acrlcultural,  Horticultural,  MeehanicAl  and  Military  Departments,  shall  attend  to 
the  several  snhiMts  Indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  committees.  They  shall  recommend  all  meaaurss 
neeasstty  for  the  adTaneement  of  the  Interest  of  the  railous  departments. 


ZTm.    OOMMITTHBONBinLDIKOBAllBGBOnNBS. 

The  Oommittee  on  BulldiogB  and  Oroands  ihall  consldar  tad  report  upon  all  plana,  cstlmatM  or 
posala  for  tbe  lale  or  exchange,  repair  or  ImproToment  of  the  boildinga  or  groanda  belongliig  to  dM 
UnlTeralty.  or  for  the  erection  of  boUdlDgs  or  fenooi  on  tbe  same,  and  for  their  eonvenlent  dlrlsloA; 
and  all  ordera  of  tbe  Board  for  improvementa  on  baUdinga  and  gronnda  <ezoept  the  fium^  ahall  b* 
under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Committee. 

ZEL    COMMITTSBONLIBBABTANDCABINBT8. 

The  Committee  on  Library  and  Cabineta,  of  which  the  Regent  shall  be  one,  ehall  cone!der  and  rapoat 
npon  all  mattera  relating  to  the  care  and  arrangement  of  the  library  and  cabineta.  They  ehall  hsva 
ebarge  of  the  pnrehaae  and  exchange,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  of  all  cabinet  mateilala,  booka, 
pamphleta,  periodicals  or  speelmesa.  They  ahall  report,  from  time  to  time,  the  condition  of  tha  Ubaaij 
anl  eabinats,  and  their  fntore  wanta. 

XX.    COMMITTEB  ON  BULBS  AND  BT  LAWS. 

The  Committee  on  Bolea  and  By-Laws  shall  prepare  and  recommend,  from  time  to  ttana,  by-lnwa  tor 
the  goYemmtnt  of  the  Board  in  its  boainass,  and  rolea  for  the  management  of  all  departmanta  <»f  fba 
Unlreraity. 

XXI.    A3IXNDMJENTSOFBY-LAW8. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  repaaled  or  amenflad,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  by  a  yota  of  a  maiortty  of 
all  tha  membera  of  the  Board. 
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OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS, 


JOHN  M.  QREG0R7,  LL.D., 

Regent,  and  Profeeeorof  Philosophy  and  HlBtoxy. 
WILLIAM  H.  BAKER,  H.  A., 

Professor  of  English  Lsngnsge  and  Literstnrs. 

A.  P.  S.  STUART,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Theoretical  and  AppUed  Ohemistry. 
8TILLMAN  W.  ROBINSON,  0.  B., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Ihigineering. 
THOMAS  J.  BURRILL, 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Hortlenltura. 
Ook  &  W.  SHATTUCK,  M.  A., 

Ph>fessor  of  Mathematies. 

Oapt.  EDWARD  SNYDER, 

Ftofessor  of  Military  Tactics  and  Book-keeping,  and  Instnwtor  in  German. 
JAMES  BBLLANOEB,  M.  S., 

Teacher  of  Architeotnral  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

HENRT  M.  DOUGLASS, 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Languages. 

ROBERT  B.  WARDER,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

IRENJSUS  D.  FOULON,  B.  A., 
Teacher  of  IVench. 

De.  H.  J.  J.  DETMERS,  Y.  &, 

Lecturer  on  Yeterinaiy  Science. 

NON-RESIDENT  PROFESSORS. 
De.  manly  miles. 

Professor  of  Agricultwe. 

E.  a  HULL,  M.  D.,  Alton, 

Lecturer  on  YegeUble  Physiology  and  Fmit-Growing. 

Phot.  DON  CARLOS  TAPT, 
Teacher  of  Geology. 


HENRY  M.  DOUGLASS,  Librarian. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  FARM,  GARDEN  AND  SHOP. 

AiiBZAHDKB  Thomson,  C.  E.,  H.  E.  YrasitoT, 

Foreman  of  Machine  Shops.  Orchardlsft  and  Gardener. 

TBOicis  Franks,  E.  L.  Lawbhtct, 

Florist  Head  Farmer. 
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BECAPITULATION, 

By  8tudm. 


Agriooltore • 66 

Horticaltare 0 

Asricalture  and  Military 4 

—  69 

Mechanics 87 

Civil  Engineering. SI 

Mining  Bnirineering « 1 

CItU  and  Mining  Enffineering 1 

CiTll  Engineering  and  Military 2 


Afchitectore 4 

Meofaaaic8  and  MiUtary f 

—  71 

Ohemistry 8 

Chemistry  and  Mmuiy 4 

—  li 

♦Military. II 

fUnasslgned. 115 

Total Vm 


Bjf  Oomim^  etc.,  Shomng  abo  the  Oouniiet  not  Rtpn&uiUd, 


Adams 2 

Boone 2 

Brown • 2 

Bureau 2 

Champaign 86 

Christian 1 

Clay. 4 

Clinton 2 

Coles • 8 

Cook 6 

I>e  Kalb 8 

DeWitt 1 

Douglas 10 

Edgsr 8 

Effingham. 4 

Fulton. 2 

Greene 1 

Hamilton, 2 

Banoock 8 

Iroquois 6 

Jasper ., ••.•.•••».  8 

Jefferson 1 

Jersey 1 

Jo  Daviess • 8 

Johnson .• 1 

Kane 0 

Kankakee 1 

Lake 1 

LaSalle 2 

Lawrence 1 

Logan • 4 

Macon 6 

Macoupin 4 

Madison • •••• S 

Marshall 2 

Mason • 1 

McDonough.. 1 

MoHenry 7 

McLean 2 

Montgomery 1 


Ogle 6 

Peoria  ,..•. 2 

Perry 1 

matt S 

Pike 1 

Pulaski 2 

Randolph 8 

Richland..  ••• 1 

Rock  Island 2 

Sangamon 6 

Schuyler  - 1 

Shelby.  2 

StClidr 7 

Stephenson 4 

Union 2 

Vermilion 7 

White I 

Wliiteside 6 

Will 2 

Total  from  Illinois,  59  Oonnties 269 

Indiana % 8 

Iowa 1 

Michigan  .•• 2 

Missouri... 1 

New  York 8 

North  Carolina 2 

Pennsylvania 1 

Tennessee. 2 

Wisconsin 2 

Total  from  other  States,  9  States. . ,'....  17 

AsiaMinor 1 

Germany I 

Total  Foreign  Countries. 2 

Grand  total 278 


rrhe  students  marked  "MOltary*'  take  the  study  of  Military  Bdenee,  beddes  their  regular 
whateTer  those  may  be. 

tStndents  who  have  not  yet  selected  their  vocation,  and  are  not  therefora  decided  upon  their  eoon^ 
as  also  all  who  are  taktng  electtTe  coaraes,  are  enumerated  as  ''UnssslgBed.*' 


HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVEKSITT. 


The  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersitj  is  both  State  and  National,  in  its 
origin  and  relations.  It  was  created  by  a  grant  from  Congress,  and 
its  great  leading  aims  were  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Congress.  The 
State,  accepting  the  grant  and  its  conditions,  founded  the  Uniyersity, 
and  further  endowed  it  with  the  large  donations  received  from  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  public  movement  which  gave  rise  to  this  University,  began  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Public  meetings  of  the  friends  of  industrial 
education  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  numerous  petitions, 
signed  by  thousands  of  the  agriculturists  and  other  industrial  classes, 
flooded  the  State  Legislature.  At  length,  in  1867,  the  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  joint  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  make  grants  of  public 
lands  to  establish  colleges  for  industrial  education.  After  long  discus- 
dons,  Congress  passed  the  necessary  law  in  July,  1862,  making  the 
magnificent  grant  of  public  lands  out  of  which  has  arisen  that  long  list 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Industrial  Universities  now  scattered  over 
the  continent. 

Illinois,  the  first  to  ask,  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the  grant,  and 
great  public  interest  was  immediately  excited  in  the  question  of  its 
organization  and  location.  Princely  donations,  in  some  cases  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  were  tendered  by  several  counties  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion of  the  institution  in  their  midst  In  February,  1867,  a  law  was 
passed  fixing  the  location  and  defining  the  plan  of  the  University,  and 
in  May  of  the  same  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  at  the  University 
BuOding  donated  by  Champaign  county,  and  finally  determined  the 
location.  During  the  year  much  of  tiie  scrip  was  sold  or  located, 
necessary  alterations  were  made  in  the  buildings,  apparatus  and  library 
were  purchased,  a  faculty  partly  selected,  and  preparations  made  for 
active  work.  The  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  the  University  was  opened 
for  students,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month  formal  inauguration 
exercises  were  held.    In  1869,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  to 
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the  Agricultural  Department  for  bams,  tools,  stock,  etc.,  and  $20,000 
to  the  Horticaltnral  Department  for  green  house,  bams,  drainage, 
trees,  tools,  etc,  besides  $5,000  to  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  $10,000 
for  Library  and  apparatus.  The  present  Legislature  has  lately  appro- 
priated $75,000  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  main  building  which  is  to 
cost  $150,000 ;  and  $25,000  for  a  Mechanical  Building  and  machinery, 
to  include  a  large  Drill  Hall  for  the  MQitaiy  Department  Plans  have 
been  adopted  and  the  erection  of  these  buildings  is  to  begin  at  once. 
The  new  Mechanical  Building  is  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  Term,  and  the  walls  of  the  main  building  are  to  be  erected 
this  year. 

The  University  began  in  1868  with  BeverUy-Jwe  students.  The  num- 
ber has  rapidly  increased,  till  now  its  catalogue  shows  a  total  number 
of  two  hundred  a/nd  seventy  eight  in  attendance  during  the  year  closing 
June  7, 1871.  As  fast  as  required,  the  several  Departments  have  been 
organized,  till  at  length  all  the  great  industrial  classes  are  represented, 
including  Agriculturists,  Mechanics,  Engineers,  Miners,  Architects, 
Chemists,  Merchants  and  Publishers,  and  each  class  may  find  here  the 
instructions  necessary  to  the  best  understanding  and  perfomance  of 
its  work. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1870  the  University  was  opened  for  the  instnic* 
tion  of  female  students,  and  now  it  offers  all  its  advantages  to  ail  classes 
of  society,  without  regard  to  sex,  sect  or  condition. 

LOCATION. 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  dty  of  Urbana,  adjoining  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Champaign,  in  Ohampaign  county,  Illinois.  It  is  1S8 
miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  new  and 
splendid  Indianapolis,  Bloomtngton  and  Western  Railway  passes  near 
the  grounds.  The  county  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prairie  regions 
in  the  West.  The  two  contiguous  cities,  constituting,  really,  only  one 
community,  have  together  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,  well  supplied 
with  churches  and  schools,  and  affording  boarding  facilities  foi^  a  hdrge 
body  of  students. 

GROUNDS  AND  FARMS. 

The  lands  occupied  by  the '  University  embrace  about  628  acres, 
divided  as  follows : 

1.  The  Oamptiiy  about  18  acres,  including  ornamental  grounds  and 
a  Military  Parade  ground. 

2.  The  Horticultural  Orounde^  about  ISO  acres,  embracing  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  arboretum  and  forest  plantations. 
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3.  The  MaperimenUU  Farm,  70  acres,  mcloding  tlie  ezperimenU] 
platB  and  fields. 

4.  The  Stock  Farm,  410  acres. 

The  Uniremty  owns  another  farm  near  Urbana,  desii^ed  to  be  sold. 

The  ezperimeDtal  apple  orchard  has  over  3,000  trees  of  nearly  1,400 
varieties.  The  pear  orchard  has,  already  planted  or  growing  in  nur- 
sery, over  400  varieties  of  pears.  The  other  fmit  plantations  embrace 
B  large  number  of  varieties  of  varions  fmit  trees  and  small  fmits. 

The  forest  plantations  already  include  20  acres  of  timber  trees 
planted  in  rows,  and  designed  to  illnstrate  artificial  forest  cnltnre. 


The  old  University  Bnilding,  now  occupied  partly  by  class  rooms, 
library  and  laboratory,  and  partly  with  private  rooms  for  students,  is  of 
brick,  125  feet  in  length  and  five  stories  in  hight,  with  a  wing  of  40 
feet  by  80  feet,  four  stories  in  highL  The  building  was  donated  by 
Champugn  county.  ^ 


The  new  University  Bnilding,  of  which  the  above  is  a  cnt,  is  to  be 
314  feet  in  length,  with  wings  extending  back  124  feet.  It  is  three 
stories  beside  basement  and  Mansard  roof.  It  is  designed  wholly  for 
public  use,  and  will  contain  a  large  public  hall  for  chapel  and  genenl 
exercises,  large  drawing  rooms  and  thirty  class  and  lecture  rooms, 
Bufiicient  for  the  instructioti  of  1,000  or  1,200  students.  In  one  wing, 
to  be  made  fire-proof,  will  be  provided  a  spacious  library  and  reading 
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hall,  and  large  and  commodionB  roomB  for  mttBenms  of  Nataral  HiBtoiy 
and  the  ueefiil  arts.  Several  large  rooms  for  literary  sodeties  will  alBO 
be  provided  in  the  Mansard  Btory.  Ttie  bailding  is  sarinoaQted  by 
compaoile  towers  for  clock  and  bells. 


Tlie  new  Mechanical  Bnilding  and  Brill  Hall  is  to  be  bnilt  tliie  sum- 
mer and  to  be  ready  for  nee  in  September.  It  will  be  of  brick,  128 
feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width,  two  storieB  in  bight,  with  towers 
three  Btoriee  in  bight,  as  showtt  in  above  perspective  view.  It  will 
contain  a  boiler  and  forge  room,  a  machine  shop,  famished  with  steam 
engine,  latliea,  and  other  machinery  ;  pattern  and  finlBhing  shop,  and 
shops  for  carpentery,  cabinet  work,  wood  working  machinery,  paint 
rooms,  printing  rooms,  draughting  rooms,  and  rooms  for  models, 
finishing,  etc. 

In  the  second  story  will  be  a  large  drill  hall,  120  feet  by  60  feet,  suf- 
ficient lor  the  evoJDtions  of  a  company  of  infantry,  or  a  section  of  a 
battery  of  field  artillery.  On  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  towers 
will  be  an  armorer's  shop,  a  band  room,  officer's  rooms  and  a  military 
model  room. 

The  new  Green  Honse, 
shown  here,  is  10  feet  by  '2i, 
exclusive  of  wing  containing 
potting,  seed  and  furnace 
rooms.  There  is,  beBides,  an- 
other green  honse  12  feet  by 
35  feet. 

-The  Veterinary  Stables  and  operating  rooms  are  to  occupy  the  build- 
ing heretofore  used  as  shops.    It  is  provided  with  a  good  yard  and 
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sheds,  and  will  be  fitted  np  for  practical  iDstrnctioQ  in  the  cfire  and 
treatment  of  sick  aoimals  dnring  the  winter  clinic. 

The  University  has  three  barns  belonging  to  the  stock  and  experi- 
mental farms  and  gardens,  and  three  dwelling  houses  for  the  sapei^ 
intendeota. 

We  present  here  the  plans  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  farm  house 
Recently  built  on  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Industrial  University, 
This  house  is  designed  to  afford  a  fair  model  for  a  farmer's  house.  It 
is  tasteful  in  appearance,  economical  in  coat,  and  compact  and  conveni- 
ent in  arrangement.  "We  offer  it  as  another  contribution  to  rnral 
arcliitectnro. 


Downing  recognized  the  truth  that  a  house  should  be  in  keepia|; 
with  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sorrounded.  One  would  bnild  a  very 
different  style  of  house  among  the  rngged  hille  of  Kew  England  from 
that  which  would  be  appropriate  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  house 
here  shown  is  not  so  marked  in  style  as  to  demand  surroundings  of  any 
extreme  type.  If  well  set  off  by  clumps  of  conical  evergreens,  or  of 
tall  and  branching  elms,  it  will  look  well  on  the  prairie.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  rooms  are  given  in  the  plans. 

A  cellar  nnder  the  whole,  walled  with  hard  brick  and  having  a 
cement  floor,  affords  &  lanndry,  a  large  cistern  and  an  ample  cellar,  in 
two  compartments,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  dairy  nses  and  the 
other  to  vegetables  • 

The  front  door  is  sheltered  by  a  pleasant  verandah,  and  theifront 
hall  or  entry  affords  direct  admission  to  office,  parlor  and  kitchen.  The 
"office,"  a  small  room  which  the  intelligent  farmer  will  find  abnnd- 
antly  useful  for  his  business  affairs,  will  also  aerve  as  a  library  and 
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reading  room  oa  vet  Aiys,  and  in  the  evenings.  The  "  parlor  "  is  a 
■padouB  apartment,  and  rendered  donbly  pleasant  by  the  baj  window. 
Tbe  "  kitchen  "  is  also  of  good  size,  as  many  farmers'  families  make 
this  the  "  living  room,"  as  they  call  it,  where  the  cooking  and  eating 
are  buth  done  and  the  family  work  goes  on.  A  lean-to,  serving  as  a 
nunmer  kitchen,  and  well  room,  has  been  added  since  tlie  building  was 
first  erected.* 

A  glance  at  tbe  second  floor  will  show  a  goodly  number  of  sleeping 
rooms,  all  bat  two  of  which  are  supplied  with  good  closets.  There  is 
room  both  for  tbe  farmer's  own  family  and  for  the  largest  force  he  will 
need  to  employ  in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields. 


The  entire  cost  of  the  house,  furnished,  and  well  painted  outside  and 
in,  was  abont  $2,500.  The  summer  kitchen  was  ddded  afterwards,  and 
was  not  iucloded  in  the  above  amount. 
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We  present  at  foot  of  preceding  page  the  perspective,  and  bdow  the 
plans  of  the  basement  and  first  floor  of  the  Barn  recently  erected  on  the 
Stock  Farm  of  the  Indastrial  University..  The  barn  haa  a  north  and 
weet  front  of  80  feet  each  .Each  linib,  or  ell,  is  40  feet  wide.  It  is  of 
the  kind  known  as  a  side  hill  bam. 

In  thebagemant  plan^  the  «pace 
marked  A  is  untier  the  hone 
stalls  and  has  a  concrete  bottom, 
sloping  towards  the  cistern,  0, 
designed  to  catch  the  liqiiid 
mannres.  The  space  marked  U 
is  a  manure  pit,  open  at  both 
^  ends  and  sloping  to  the  center 
with  concrete  bottom.  B  is  a 
^j^^_^ j__^a  root  cellar.    0,  the  cook  room, 

HalB  Floor. 

to  be  furnished  with  a  steam  boiler  to  steam  food,  and  to  run  a  small 
engine  to  furnish  power  for  grinding,  threshing  and  cutting.  D  is  a 
set  of  hog  pens,  and  E  another  set  of  pens  or  yard  under  the  shed 
which  extends  along  both 
ffldes  of  the  bam  in  the 
angle.  S  represents  a  set 
of  bull  stalls  for  the  sev- 
eral breeds.  S,  a.  series  of 
stalls  for  fine  breeding 
cows,  with  calf  pens  in  the 
rear  of  each.  O  O  shows 
the  place  of  the  large  cis-  "^ 
terns  taking  the  water  ^' 
from  the  roofs.  H  shows  (£) 
location  of  the  hay  scales.  WQ 

BaaeiMnt  Plan. 

In  the  plan  of  the  first  floor,  B  B  are  bridges.  T  T  T  show  trap 
doors  in  the  rear  of  horse  stalls  to  allow  droppings  to  be  thrown  into 
manure  pit.  L  shows  a  series  of  box  stalls  for  breeding  mares.  6  G 
grain  bins.  M  a  harness  room.  P  a  large  ventilating  tube  or  flue, 
leading  from  cattle  room  below  to  the  cap  above  the  roof.  There  are 
doors  in  the  sides  of  this  flue,  through  which  hay  can  be  thrown  down 
for  feeding  the  cattle. 

Above  the  main  floor  are  ample  hay  lofts. 

The  foundation  walls  are  of  heavy  stone  work. 
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PROPERTY  AND  FUNDS. 

Besides  the  lands  and  buildings  already  described,  which  are  with 
famitore,  library,  «tc.,  valued  at  $216,000,  the  University  owns  26,000 
acres  of  well  selected  wild  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  It  has 
also  endowment  funds,  invested  in  State  and  county  bonds,  amounting 
to  $364,000,  besides  other  property  and  avails  valued  at  $50,000. 

IxHmARY. 

The  Library,  which  has  been  carefiiUy  selected  to  aid  the  scientific 
studies  required  in  the  several  practical  courses,  includes  now  about 
6,000  volumes,  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  has  just  been  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  its  increase.  The  large  Library  Hall  is  fitted 
up  as  a  reading  room,  and  richly  provided  with  American,  English, 
French  and  German  papers  and  periodicals^  embracing  the  most  im- 
portant scientificand  art  publications,  monthlies,  quarterlies,  etc  The 
reading  room,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  is  open  every  day  and  evening, 
arid  is  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  faculty  and  students.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  periodicals  regularly  received  by  the  library  : 


lORICULTCRAL, 

Agronomische  Zeitung,  (Gtermui.) 

American  Agriculturist 

American  Bee-keeper's  Journal 

Bonham's  Rural  Messenger. 

California  Farmer. 

Carolina  Farmer. 

Central  Union  Agrioultnrist 

Chamifichie  Aokeraman,  (German.) 

Colman's  Rural  World. 

Caltivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

farmer's  TTnion. 

FruH  Grower. 

Hearth  and  Home. 

Journal  for  Landwirtschaft,  (German.) 

Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Kansas  Farmer. 

Landwirtichaft  VeranclMtstioD)  (German.) 

Masaachusetts  Floughman. 

Michigan  Farmer. 

National  Lire  Stock  Journal. 

North  Western  Farmer. 

Ohto  Farmer. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

Rural  Home  Yiaitor. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


Southern  OultiTator. 
Southern  Planter  and  Fanner. 
Western  Farmer. 
Western  Rural 
Willamette  Fanner. 

SDUOlTiONAL. 

Michigati  Teacher. 

BOBTicvurmux. 
Qerdener'a  MbntUj, 
Horticnlturist 
Southern  Gardener. 
Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

MICHAMIOAL, 

American  Builder. 

Architectural  Review. 

Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

Scientific  Amerioan. 

Van  Noratvand't  Bcleotio  Bnginaers  Maga- 

une. 
The  Workshop. 

CHKMIBTRr  AND  NATURAL  80XKKCJE. 

American  Naturalist. 
American  Journal  of  Miorosoopy. 
Annalen  der  Physik,  (German.) 
Comptes  Rendues,  (French.) 
Zeitschrift  Annalen  Chemie,  (German.) 


LITIRASr. 

Blackwood^s  Magazine. 

Edinburg  Review. 

London  Qoarteriy. 

North  British  Reyiew. 

Westminster  Review. 

Revue  desDeux  Mondef^  (IVench.) 

The  Nation. 
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CentnJia  SentineL 

Champaign  County  Gaiette. 

Champaign  Union. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 

Illinois  Democrat. 

Illinois  Staats  Zeitung,  (German.) 


AIMS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


*'  Its  leading  object  shall  be,  without  eicluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stndies,  and  m- 
eluding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe^ 
in  Older  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indostrial  classes  in  the  semi 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." — Act  of  Congre$ii  1862,  See,  4. 

**  The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  provide  the  requisite  buildings,  apparatus  and  conveni- 
ences; to  fix  the  rates  of  tuition;  to  appoint  such  professors  and  instructors,  and  establish 
and  provide  for  the  management  of  such  model  farms,  model  art,  and  other  departments  and 
professorships,  as  may  be  required  to  teach,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  such  branches  of 
iFaming  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  <he  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies.^^cf  of  Omeral  Auembiy  1867,  See,  f. 

In  accordance  with  the  two  acts  above  quoted,  and  under  which  the 
UniverBity  is  organized,  it  holds  as  its  principal  aim  to  offer  freely  the 
most  thoroagb  instruction  which  its  liberal  means  will  proTide,  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning  useful  in  the  industrial  arts,  or  necessary  to 
^^  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  the 
several  pursuits  or  professions  in  life."  It  includes  in  this,  all  useful 
learning— scientific  and  classical — ^all  that  belongs  to  sound  and  thor- 
ough scholarship. 

It  aims  to  make  the  Jletda  of  learning  free  to  allj  and  all  free,  that 
wlioever  comes  may  learn  what  he  wills. 

It  aims  also  to  make  learning  practieal.  It  would  avoid  the  endless^ 
and  often  useless  study  of  books — of  countless  words  and  theorizings — 
and  unite  theory  and  practice,  making  books  subservient  to  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  things.  In  its  methods  it  employs  the  hand  and  eye, 
as  well  as  the  brain  of  the  student,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  seeks  to 
fit  him  to  act  as  well  as  to  think. 

Its  practical  aims  will  be  best  understood  by  a  survey  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  of  instruction,  for  which  it  offers  the  best  facilities : 
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1.  8eien6JU  AgrieuUm^  embracing  Soil  Culture  in  all  its  Ttrieties,  and  for  all  crops,  Ani« 
mal  Husbandry,  Stock  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  Yeterinaty  Science,  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Rural  Engineering  and  Drainage  of  lands. 

2.  HofHculture^  including  Market  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Management  of  Nurseries, 
Forests,  Green  Houses,  Propagating  Houses,  and  Ornamental  Grounds. 

3.  Mechanical  Engineering^  Theory  and  practice  in  construction  of  machinery,  pattern 
making  and  working  in  iron  and  brass.  Study  of  the  Motors,  Strength  of  Materials,  and 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

4.  anil  Engineering^  including  Land  and  GoTemment  Surveys,  Railroads,  Canals,  Bridge 
Building,  Topographical  Surveys  and  Leyeling. 

6.  Mining  Engineering^  embracing  Mine  Surveys,  Sinking  and  Tubing  of  Shafts,  driving 
of  Adits,  and  methods  of  working;  Assaying,  Treatment  of  Ores,  and  Metallurgy. 

0.  Engliek  Language  and  Literainre,  A  thorough  and  extended  course  in  higher  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Criticism  and  Essay  Writing,  to  fit  students  for  editorial  or  other  literary  work,  or 
teaching.  ^ 

7.  AnalyiiDal  Chgmittry,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  Laboratory  practice  with  reagents, 
blow-pipe,  and  spectroscope.  A  tiiU  course,  to  fit  students  to  become  Chemists,  Druggists 
and  Pharmaceutists. 

8.  Arehiteeture,  Architectural  Drawing,  Styles  of  Building,  Plana,  Materials,  Estimates, 
Ornamentation. 

9.  MUiiary  TaeUet,  Manual  of  Arms,  Squad,  Company  and  Battalion  Drill,  Brigade  and 
Division  Evolutions,  Bayonet  and  Sword  Fencing,  Military  Arms,  Roads  and  Fortificationa. 

10.  Suiory  and  Social  Science,  Political  Economy,  Rural  and  Constitutional  Law. 

11.  Mental  and  Moral  Philoeophy,  and  Logic 

18.  Modem  atid  Ancient  Languagee.    French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

18.  Commercial  Seieneej  Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Law,  eto. 

14.  MalhtmaHcal  Science^  Pure  and  Applied,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy. 

16.  I/ahtral  Hittory,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Physical  Geography. 

FREEDOM  IN  CHOICE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  University  being  designed,  not  for  children,  but  for  young  men 
and  women  who  may  claim  to  know  something  of  their  own  wants, 
powers  and  tastes,  entire  freedom  in  choice  of  Btudies^  is  allowed  to  each 
student,  subject  only  to  such  necessary  conditions  as  the  progress  of  the 
classes,  or  the  convenience  in  teaching,  requires.  It  is  not  thought 
usefnl  or  right  to  urge  every  student,  without  regard  to  his  capacity, 
taste  or  practical  wants,  to  take  entire  some  lengthened  curriculum,  or 
"  course  of  studies.''  Liberty  every  where  has  its  risks  and  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  its  benefits — in  schools  as  well  as  in  society,;  but  it  is 
yet  to  be  proved  that  compulsory  scholarship  is  necessarily  better, 
riper  and  more  certain  than  that  which  is  free  and  self-inspired.  Each 
student  is  exhorted  to  weigh  carefully  his  own  powers  and  needs,  to 
counsel  freely  with  his  teachers,  to  choose  with  serious  and  independ- 
ent consideration,  the  branches  he  may  need  to  fit  him  for  his  chosen 
career,  and  then  to  pursue  them  with  earnestness  and  perseverance, 
without  faltering  or  fickleness. 
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It  is  necessarily  required  :  Ist,  That  students  shall  be  thoronghljpi 
pared  to  enter  and  keep  pace  with  the  classes  in  the  studies  chosen ;  and 
2d,  That  they  shall  take  these  studies  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
taugi)t  in  course. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  shall  have  three  distinct  studies, 
affording  three  class  exercises  each  day.  But  on  special  request  to  the 
Faculty,  he  may  be  allowed  less  or  more,  to  meet  the  exigenciee  of 
his  course. 

No  change  in  studies  can  be  made  after  the  beginning  of  a  tenn, 
without  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

It  is  recognized  that  students  will  often  need  advice  in  the  selection 
of  studies  and  in  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  course.  To  meet  this  need 
the  Faculty  have  carefully  airanged  se^ral  courses  of  studies  which  may 
be  wisely  followed  by  those  who  have  no  special  reasons  for  diverging 
from  them. 

Due  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  abuse  of  the 
liberty  of  choice.  Students  failing  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in 
their  chosen  studies,  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  and  take  other 
studies  without  a  vote  of  the  Faculty, 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Heretofore  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  exhibited  only  under 
the  headings  of  the  several  Departments.  It  is  found  desirable,  in 
order  to  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  actual  work  of  the  University,  to 
add  the  sub-divisions  into  Colleges.  This  implies  no  change  in  the 
character  or  plan  of  the  University,  but  only  the  adoption  of  a  usage 
now  common  in  the  American  Universities,  to  exhibit  more  impressively 
the  several  courses  of  studies. 

A  Department  embraces  a  single  branch  of  study,  taught  usually  by  a 
single  professor  and  his  assistants,  as  the  Department  of  English  Litera- 
ture, or  of  Mathematics. 

A  College  includes  a  combined  course,  made  up  of  the  several 
branches  needful  for  some  one  calling  or  profession.  Thus,  in  the  older 
universities,  there  were  Medical  Colleges  and  Law  Schools,  and  in  the 
new  Industrial  or  Polytechnic  Universities,  are  found  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Engineering,  of  Mechanical  Science,  etc. 

Under  the  following  several  Departments  will  be  found  an  exhibit  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  each  of  the  several 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  University.  The  student  may  learn 
from  this  the  character  of  any  branch  and  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plet  e  it 
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Under  the  head  of  the  several  CoUegee  he  will  find  marked  out  the 
course  of  studies  needful  to  fit  him  for  his  chosen  profession  or  pursuit. 
These  studies  are  the  same  as  those  shown  under  the  heads  of  the 
Departments,  but  each  College  embraces  studies  from  several  depart- 
ments, taken  not  in  full,  but  to  such  extent  as  the  practical  aim  of  the 
college  course  may  require. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  enroll  himself  in  one  of  the 
colleges,  though  he  may  vary  from  the  course  of  studies  prescribed. 

The  course  of  studies,  both  in  the  Departments  and  Colleges,  are  sub- 
divided according  to  terms  and  years,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  class 
teaching.  The  student  is  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  or  as  few  of  these 
terms  of  any  particular  -study  as  his  needs  may  require,  or  his  time  will 
allow,  but  the  full  course  marked  out  will  be  found  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subject. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  Department  embraces  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  land  culture  and  cropping  in  its  several  varieties  ; 
Animal  Husbandry,  including  stock  and  dairy  farming ;  Sheep  and 
Swine  Husbandry  and  the  principles  of  stock  breeding.  It  includes  also 
the  principles  of  the  amelioration  of  soil,  veterinary  science,  and  the 
general  management  of  farming  estates.  For  a  statement  of  the  fiill 
course  of  sciences  involved  in  Agriculture,  see  the  article  headed  ^'Col- 
lege of  Agriculture." 

The  following  presents  a  full  course  in  this  Department : 

First  Ykaji — The  Farm, — Its  measurements  and  mapping;  subdivisions — meadows,  pas- 
tures, orchards,  i^podlands,  gardens,  etc.  Fences,  hedges,  farm  buildings.  Soil— classifica- 
tion and  mechanical  treatment  of  soils,  plowing,  etc  Drainage.  Ptani  OuUure — Structure 
ind  physiology  of  plants;  classes  of  the  useful  plants,  their  characteristics,  Tarielies,  and 
values.     Wheat  culture,  maize  culture,  grass  culture,  root  culture. 

SiooirD  Tsar — The  Fmm, — Chemical  elements  and  chemical  treatment  of  soils.  Fertili- 
lers — ^their  composition,  manufacture,  preservation  and  application.  Climate;  influence  of 
light,  heat  and  electricity  on  soils  and  vegetable  growth.  Farm  implements — principles  of 
structure  and  use.  Road-making.  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  Animal  husbandry— 
kmeds  and  varieties  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  Principles  of  breeding,  rearing, 
training,  fattening,  etc.  Chemical  composition  of  food,  and  preparation  of  the  several  varie- 
tist.    Sheep  husbandry.    Poultry.    Bees.    Veterinary  surgery  and  medicine. 
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Third  YEAS^AgrieuIiural  JSi^ofiofyiy.— Relation  of  Agricaltard  to  the  other  indiortviei  nd 
to  Commerce.  The  Beveral  branches  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  book-keeping — the  frm- 
book,  herd-book,  eto.  Rural  Law. — Of  tenures  and  conveyances  of  land,  of  highwmm,  of 
cattle,  of  fences,  of  noxious  weeds,  ete.  Laying  out  of  large  fdnning  estates.  Rural  ardd- 
tecture  and  en^neering.  Foreign  and  ancient  agriculture.  Histoiy  and  literature  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  instrnction  will  be  aided  and  illustrated  with  practical  exerciees 
on  the  experimental  and  stock  farms,  and  in  the  management  of  fine 
and  graded  stock  of  several  varieties.  Bat  it  must  be  fnllj  understood 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Department  to  teach  the  mere 
manual  processes  of  plowing,  hoeing,  harvesting,  etc.,  these  can  be 
learned  in  the  employ  of  some  good  practical  farmer,  such  as  maj  be 
found  in  every  township. 

HORTICULTTJRE. 

The  studies  in  this  Department  will  include  the  formation,  manage- 
ment and  care  of  gardens,  hot-beds,  propagating  houses,  green  houses, 
nurseries,  orchards,  tree  plantations  and  ornamental  grounds.  The 
instruction  will  be  from  text-books,  and  by  lectures  in  the  class  room, 
together  with  illustrations  and  applications  in  the  propagating  and 
green  houses,  botanical  garden  and  arboretum,  and  upon  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  grounds. 

First  Tear — Firtt  Term, — Composition  and  classes  of  soils,  with  reference  to  their  usss; 
fertilizers,  regetable  physiology,  and  laws  of  growth  of  plants.  Second  Term, — CheniCBl 
treatment  of  soils;  manufacture  and  application  of  manures;  laying  out  and  mapping  of 
grounds.  Third  Term, — Mechanical  treatment  of  soils.  Drainage.  Insecto  injurious  to 
Tegetation. 

Second  Year. — Pint  Term, — Fruit  growing.  Planting  and  treatment  of  Orchards.  Forest 
culture.  Second  Term, — Management  of  Nurseries.  Propagating,  grafting,  etc  Plans  of 
orchards,  gardens,  etc  Records.  Third  Term, — Management  of  maricel  and  vegetable 
gardens.     Small  fruit  culture. 

Third  Year — Firtt  T«rm.^Construction  and  care  of  hot  and  green  houses.  Propagating 
house.  Conservatories.  Floriculture.  Second  TWivL^Garden  architecture.  Ornamentation. 
Green  house  worlc  Third  7Vrm,-»Landdcape  gardening.  Ancient,  and  Foreign  Hortieal- 
turc  * 

MECHANICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERINO. 

The  studies  of  this  Department  are  intended  to  qualify  joxm^  men 
for  the  designing,  construction  or  superintendence  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. It  will  embrace  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  prio* 
ciples  of  mechanical  philosophy,  of  mechanical  dences  and  the  parts 
of  machines,  of  pattern  making,  finishing  and  mechanical  proportioD 
and  of  mechanical  designing  and  drawing. 
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A  very  important  element  of  mechanical  training,  too  often  over- 
looked, is  that  of  shop  practice.  Many  of  the  schools  of  mechanical 
engineering  have  met  with  but  partial  snccess  from  the  neglect  of  this 
important  element  of  instruction.  Here  practical  instruction  goes 
hand  in  band  with  the  study  of  theory,  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  teaching 
mere  mechanic  art,  which  can  be  learned  in  any  of  the  thoaoand  shops 
of  the  country;  but  to  give  a  practical  character  and  value  to  the  in- 
straction,  and  to  teach  more  effectually  the  work  of  the  mechanical 
engineer. 

Fust  Ykjlr.— '^r«<  Term, — Drawing.  The  use  of  draughting  Instruments  by  the  student 
in  delineating  various  objects  placed  before  him.  Principles  of  Projection  and  Isometrical 
Brmwing.  Application  of  water  colors  in  Finishing  drawings  by  Tinting  and  Graining. 
Second  Terrn. — Detcriptive  Qeomeiery,  Generation  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  single  and  double 
cumtture ;  Graphical  solution  of  various  problems  by  the  theory  of  Projections ;  Construction 
of  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  workers*  patterns. 

SBCX>Rn  Ykar — Fir9t  IVrm.'-^Dengninff  and  Drmring,  Practice  in  making  work  ing  drawings 
of  Original  Designs.  Designing  of  Machines  intended  for  specific  purposes,  the  parts  shaped, 
proportioned  and  arranged  by  the  student  Second  Tsrm,  Shades^  Shadoioa  and  Ftrttpective, 
Principle  of  Light  and  Shade ;  Use  of  Water  Colors  in  giving  actual  external  appearance. 
Projection  of  Shadovrs,  representing  objects  as  shown  in  direct  light.  Finished  and  Colored 
Perspectives  or  Pictures.  Fraeiical  Mechanics.  Shop  practice  in  constructing  Models  or 
Machine^  from  working  drawings  of  the  student's  own  design;  Making  Patterns  for  moulder's 
use;  Moulding  and  casting  brass  and  other  metals;  Bench  work,  hling.  Tldrd  Term — Piacti- 
eal  Merhaiiic9  eotitinued.  Shop  practice  in  constructing  machines  and  models.  Study  of  cut- 
ting tools,  such  as  Drills,  Counterbores,  Reamers'  Turning  Cutters  or  Tools,  Revolving  or 
Milling  Cutters,  Taps,  Dies,  Chasers,  Enerls,  Dial  Plates  for  Gear  Cutters,  etc. 

Thdid  Tear — Firet  Term.^^Cmemaiiea  or  Oompariton  of  Motion,  Relative  motion  of  points 
in  any  system  of  connected  lines  of  pieces ;,  motion,  considered  independent  of  force ;  velocity 
ratio.  Frineiplen  of  Mechanism,  Cinematics  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of 
diflSerent  elementary  parts  of  machines,  such  as  friction  wheels;  curves  in  rolling  contact; 
cams  and  curves  in  sliding  contact;  correct  working  gear  teeth ;  gearing  chains;  escapements; 
link  work;  cylindrical,  conical  and  double  screws.  Second  Term.  Analytical  Mechanics^ 
Equilibrium  and  resultant  of  foroes ;  principle  of  moments  and  of  virtual  velocities ;  determi- 
nation of  '^Center  of  Gravity";  support  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes;  friction  considered  in 
eonnection  with  motion  of  bodies  upon  surfaces;  relation  of  force,  time  and  space  when 
bodies  are  projected  in  the  air.  Motion  of  rotating  and  vibrating  masses.  Phyews,  Prop- 
erties of  matter;  liquids  and  gases;  laws  of  falling  bodies;  Atwood's  Machine;  weight  in 
dillsrent  latitudes;  molecular  forces;  elasticity  and  compressibility:  theory  of  undulations 
and  TibrBtions;  musical  instruments;  light;  solar  spectrum  and  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  the  Sun,  stars  and  nebulao.  Correction  of  the  aberration  of  lenses  for  micro- 
scopes, telescopes  and  other  optical  instruments.  Third  Term — Analytical  Mechaniea  cojitintted. 
Motion  of  Material  points  as  constrained  to  move  in  given  paths ;  amount  and  center  of  hy- 
drostatic pressure  upon  surfaces.  DeecripHve  Aetronomy — Relative  size  and  position  of  the 
£arth  as  compared  with  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  movement  among  them ;  relative  mass 
and  density  of  the  distinct  bodies  of  the  solar  system;  parrallax  aberration  and  velocity  of 
light;  precession  nutation;  physical  construction  of  the  Sun,  planets,  comets,  stars,  nebulie, 
I  Sic.    JPhywict  continrnd—UetX.    Intensity,  quantity  and  effects,  latent  and  specific  heat;  steam 
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heating  apparatus;  yeDtilatlng  and  wanning  of  buildingn;  headng  povar  of  fuel;  minrhapical 
equivalent  heat  Magnetic  dip,  declination,  Tariation,  intensity,  etc. ;  conyertibilitj  of  nag- 
netism  and  electricity;  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric  spark;  proper  form  of  lightning 
rods,  electric  telegraph. 

Fourth  Ybar — Jflnt  Term — ffydrmUieay  Jhteumatie$  and  Thrnnodyncama,  Flow  of  Uquidt 
and  Gases  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  channels.  Distribution  of  water  and  gis  in 
cities.  Machines  for  raising  water.  Effect  upon  temperature  by  sudden  changes  in  the  volume 
of  a  gas,  as  when  ezpandiog  in  engine  cylinders,  or  in  oompressing  air  for  motor  puipoaes. 
Strength  of  Materiali,  Resistance  of  Beams,  Pillars,  etc.,  to  flexure  and  rupture.  Curve  of 
Flexure.  Maximum  Deflection.  Strength  of  Trusses.  Seeomd  Term— Prime  Jioterg,  WoA 
developed  by  Water-Wheels,  Wind-Wheels,  Steam,  Hot  Air  and  Electric  Engines,  relatiie 
economy,  and  efficiency.  Dramngt.  Complete  Dramnge  of  Machinery;  plansy  eJevatiozis, 
sections  and  details,  the  same  finished  with  line  shading  and  water  colors.  T^urd  Terrn-^ 
Mill  Work  and  Machinery, — ^Heavy  Machinery  and  its  Foundations,  for  Mills  and  Factories. 
Manufacturer's  machinery,  engineer's  machinery,  etc  JDrmring^  Designing  of  Machiafiy, 
drawings  and  estimates. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERma. 

The  studies  of  this  Department  extend  through  four  yeara.  Thoee 
of  the  first  three  will  prepare  a  student  for  undertaking .  many  engi- 
neering operations,  such  as  the  building  of  railroads,  canals,  embank- 
ments, etc.  The  fourth  year  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  higher  engineering  constructions,  such  as  the  build* 
lug  of  arches,  trussed  bridges,  and  supporting  frames  of  all  kinds. 

First  Tear — First  Term, — Projection  drawing.  [See  Mechanical  Department]  Seeemi 
Term. — Descriptive  Geometiy.  Representation  and  discussion  of  lines,  sur&ces,  angles,  etc^ 
by  their  projections ;  Graphical  solution  of  problems. 

SsooND  Year— '^r«<  Term, — Surveying,  chain,  compass  and  transit  instruments  applied  to 
land  surveying;  laying  out,  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land;  running  perpendiculars  and 
parallels;  measuring  inaccessible  distances  and  angles;  method  of  survey  of  the  public  laeds 
of  the  United  States.  Leveling;  measuring  the  difference  of  hlght  between  two  or  mors 
points.  Maps  and  plats  of  surveys.  JSeeond  7>rm.-»Shades,  shadows  and  perspective.  [See 
Mechanical  Department]  Topographical  surveyiog  and  drawing.  Surveys  made  with  tbe 
transit  and  leveling  instruments  in  the  ordinary  way,  also  by  the  more  approved  modem  meth- 
ods as  adopted  upon  the  government  surveys  of  the  United  States,  with  the  stadia,  for  the 
determination  of  bights  above  a  datum  plane  of  different  poin;s;  location  of  contour  Unss 
passing  through  points  of  equal  bight;  field  sketching,  ete. 

Third  Tear — First  Term, — Roads  and  railroads.  Prellminaiy  surveys  and  final  looatkni  of 
ideal  roads  by  the  actual  use  of  engineer's  instruments  in  the  field;  laying  out  on  the  groond 
of  circular  and  parabolic  railroad  curves,  turnouts,  crossings,  etc ;  elevation  of  the  oater  rail; 
cuttings  and  embankments;  plans,  profiles,  sections,  etc.  Seeomi  Tto^n.— Analytical  mechsB* 
ica  and  physics.  [See  Mechanical  Department]  Third  jn^rm.— Analytical  mechanics  aad 
physics  continued.  [See  Mechanical  Department]  Also,  three  year  students:  Mahsa'i 
Civil  Engineering.  Building  materials;  results  of  experimental  researches  on  strength  of 
materials;  masonry;  firaming;  foundations;  embankment  walls;  canal  looks;  sea-coast iai- 
provements.  * 

Fourth  Tear — First  Term.^-^^nngfti  of  materials.  TensUe  compressive  and  truisveiss 
strength  and  elasticity  of  steel,  iron,  wood  and  stone,  when  in  the  form  of  beams,  pillars,  etc. 
Hydraulics.    Flow  of  liquids  through  orifices,  weirs^  pipes,  canals,  ri^-ers,  and  the  distributaoa 
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of  w»ter  and  gas  in  dtiM.  Praotlcal  Astronomy.  Use  of  the  sextant,  transit,  equatorial  and 
zenith  instruments  in  the  determination  of  latitude  and  longitude,  by  the  method  of  equal 
altitudes;  circam-meridian  altitudes;  meridian  transits,  and  any  altitude  of  a  star  or  the  Sun. 
StPtmd  Tb^— Stability  of  frames.  Derivation  of  formulas  for  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  Yarious  members  of  trussed  frames  of  all  kinds,  such  as  trussed  bridges  and  roofs ;  steel 
iron,  and  stone  arches;  stability  of  a  wall  sustaining  a  building,  roof,  pressure  of  water  in 
dama,  or  pressure  of  earth  in  embankments.  Construction  drawing.  Drawing  of  existing 
engineering  oonstruotions,  with  due  regard  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  uniting  materials 
in  structures.  T/Urd  Term, — Stone  cutting.  Application  of  the  theory  of  descriptive  geom- 
etiy  and  graphics  to  the  determination  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  stone  required  in  build- 
ings; plain^  groined,  cloistered,  skew,  and  other  arches;  lining  for  tunnels,  etc.  Geodesy, 
Determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth;  methods  of  conducting  extended  surveys  of  the 
earth^s  surfaoe;  ordinary  methods  of  measuring  base  lines;  method  by  the  standard  compen- 
sating rods  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  lake  surveys;  running  of  standard  meridians  and 
parallels  for  government  land  surveys,  etc  Drawing  Finished  drawings  of  bridges  and 
other  structures. 

MINING. 

This  Department  embraces  two  branches  of  studies:  Ist.  Engineer- 
ing operations ;  including  mine  surveys,  the  opening  and  working  of 
mines,  all  mining  constructions,  etc.,  taught  at  present  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  2d.  The  subjects  of  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  Assay- 
ing, treatment  of  ores,  smelting,  etc.,  as  taught  in  the  College  of 
Chemistry.  The  course  in  Engineering  and  in  Metallurgy  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  those  two  colleges. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  in  this  Department,  the  endeavor 
has  been  to  present  so  thorough  and  extended  a  drill  in  grammatical 
and  philological  study,  and  in  the  authors  and  history  of  our  language, 
as  to  afford  the  advantages,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  ordinary  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  course  is  arranged  to  extend  through  three  years,  but  it  may  be 
shortened  according  to  the  ability  or  needs  of  the  student. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  text  books  and  lectures ;  and  constant 
practice  in  essay  writing,  foren&ics,  presentation  of  plans  and  criticisms, 
will  be  required.  Public  declamations,  original  or  selected,  and  origi- 
nal essays,  are  required  of  every  student  at  least  twice  a  term,  during 
his  "^entire  connection  with  the  University. 

FiBST  Tbah — JP^rst  Term. — ^Punctuation;  use  of  capitals;  sources  of  the  English  language; 
principles  of  compoBition  and  essay  writing.  Second  Term, — Primary  rhetoric;  advanced 
grammar;  philological  and  grammatical  analysis  of  modern  authors.  Third  Term. — Advanced 
grammar;  philological  and  grammatical  analysis  of  Milton  and  other  authors;  history  of 
Uieir  times  and  contemporaries. 

Skoond  YiLhR^FirH  TVrm.— Grammatical  and  philological  analysis  of  Shakespeare  and 
\j  dramatists;  history  of  the  times  and  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare.     8ee<md  Term.--' 
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Grammatical  and  philological  analysiB  of  Spenser,  Gower,  Clianoer,  ete.,  and  historj  of  their 
times.     Tfiird  Term. — Histoiy  of  Engliah  literature,  eesajB  and  criticiams. 

Third  Tear — Firtt  Term, — History  of  English  and  American  literature,  esaayB  and  eriti- 
cisms.  Serond  Tkrm, — Rhetoric  proper;  invention;  plans,  ete«  TAird  Term, — iSlements  of 
criticism ;  methods  of  philological  stady,  etc. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURK 

This  langaage  being  of  quite  practical  valae  to  the  farmer  and  arti- 
san of  this  country,  it  will  be  taught  thoroughly  in  a  two  years'  course. 
The  first  year  aims  to  enable  a  student  to  read  such  German  scientific 
works  as  his  course  demands.  The  second  year  completes  the  course, 
and  makes  the  student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language. 

First  Tear — First  Term  — ^Worman^s  Complete  German  Etymology,  to  lesson  28.  Second 
Tarm.— Etymology  completed;  Gonrersational  Reader;  Carman  Echo  commenced.  Third 
Term. — Syntax;  Reader  completed. 

Secx)kd  Year — Firet  Term, — Review  of  Etymology;  Classic  Reader.  Second  Term. — ^Re- 
Tiew  of  Syntax;  Schiller*s  WiUiam  Tell;  G(Pthe*8  Iphigenia.  Third  Tln-m.— Lectures  on  the 
German  Language;  conversation  and  composition;  Schiller^s  Jungfraa  von  Orleans;  reading 
of  German  papers  through  second  and  third  terms. 

Books  for  reference — Grimm's  Deutsche  Sprachlehre ;  Adler's  Dic- 
tionary. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  French  will  extend  through  two  years, 
but  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  language  only  far  enough  to 
enable  them  to  read  the  scientific  works  which  they  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  consult,  are  expected  to  acquire  sufficient  for  this  in  a  single 
year.  The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  French  Agricultural 
and  Scientifie  journals,  and  much  of  the  best  French  literature. 

First  Year — First  Term, — ^Etymology.  Oral  exercises  in  French  pronunciation;  written 
exerclBes  in  translating  English  into  French.  Second  Term, — Etymology.  Select  readings; 
cofwersaziom  weekly.     Third  Term. — Syntax.  Translating;  French  composition;  eoM««rMn«in, 

weekly. 

Second  Year — First  Temu-^Bj^yxem  of  Grammar;  classic  French  literature;  eoHMfMsion^ 
weekly.  Second  Term, — Modem  French  Literature,  novels,  comedies,  etc  ;  cofit«rsan<mt\ 
weekly;  composition,  l^rd  Term, — Modern  French  Literature  continued;  history  of  Frendi 
Literature;  written  criticisms  of  French  authors  by  the  class  weekly. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  are  not  pre* 
pared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  reading  of  Cicero, 

First  Year. — Orations  of  Cicero;  Latin  prose  composition  begun  and  continued  through 
the  course;  selections  from  Virgil;  Latin  prosody. 

Second  Year. — Selections  from  Livy;  Horace;  JuvenaL 

Thibd  Year. — Cicero  de  Officiis ;  Cicero  de  Oratore;  lectures  on  the  origin  and  structure  of 
the  Latin  language ;  Frieze's  QuintiUan.  Other  authors  wiU  occasionally  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  some  of  the  aboTC. 
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GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
This  conrse  will  resemble  that  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

Fntsr  Tbab. — First  three  books  of  Xenophon's  AnmbMli ;  Herodotus;  Greek  prose  compo- 
sition  begun  and  continued  throughout  the  coarse. 
SioomdYxab.-— Demosthenes;  Thucjdides;  Homer's  Iliad. 
Third  Yxab.— Xenophon's  Jfomorabilio  of  Socrates.    Selections  from  Plato  and  Greek  poets. 

Select  portions  of  Smith's  History  of  Greece  will  be  read  in  course, 
and  lectures  given  on  Greek  history  and  philosophy. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  fnll  course  in  this  Department  will  occupy  four  years,  and  is 
designed  to  make  students  at  home  in  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures;  in  a  word,  to  make  them 
thorough  chemists. 

FiBST  Year — Flrti  TdtTn.— Inorganic  Chemistiy  and  Chemical  Physics.  Second  jTenn.— 
Organic  Chemistry.  TTdrd  Ttrm. — Qualitatiye  Analysis — detection  of  the  alkalies,  the 
alkaline  earths,  the  earths,  the  metala,  the  mineral  acids  and  the  organic  acids.  Use  of  the 
blow-pipe  and  the  spectroscope.  Crystallography  and  DescriptiTe  Mineralogy.  Instructions  on 
the  subject  wiU  be  given  by  lectures,  and  the  students  wiU  have  practice  in  determining 
minerals. 

8ic»XD  YsAH — Firti  Trnn, — Qualitative  Analysis — a  series  of  substances  for  practice  in 
the  detection  and  separation  of  the  elements.  Practice  in  Mineralogy  continued.  Second 
Term. — Quantitative  Analysis.  8alte,  minerals,  ores,  alloys,  furnace  pVoducts,  ete.  Third 
Term, — Quantitative  analysis  of  soils,  manures,  ashes  of  plants  and  mineral  waters. 

Third  Ykar — F\r9t  Term, — Quantitative  Analysis  continued;  assaying;  volumetric  analy- 
sis. Second  Term. — Organic  Analysis.  Detection  and  separation  of  organic  acids  and  bases, 
and  other  organic  compounds.  THrd  TVrm,— ^Quantitative  Organic  Analysis:  1st,  of  com- 
pounds containing  carbon  and  hydrogen;  2d,  of  compounds  containing  oorbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen;  8d,  estimation  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  in  organic 
compounds. 

Fourth  Yiar — FWti  Term. — Preparation  of  chemicals.  Second  Term, — Chemistiy  applied 
to  the  arts  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  calico  printing,  electrotyping  and  photographing.  Third 
Term. — Lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  the  smelting  of  ores;  heating 
and  illumination,  etc 

ARCHITECTURE. 

This  Department  is  for  the  present  appended  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. Its  studies  embrace  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  course 
in  Civil  Engineering.  They  include,  also,  Architectural  Drawing,  the 
principles  and  styles  of  Architecture,  the  history  of  Architecture,  and 
plans  and  estimates  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

First  Yiab — Second  Ttrm, — Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  Form,  arrangement, 
•Cructure,  morphology,  growth  and  office  of  the  leaves  and  flowers;  forms,  growth  and 
office  of  the  stem  and  root;  cellular  tissue,  cell  development,  cell  contents  and  cell  trans* 
fDfnMtions;  structure,  parts  and  oses  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  the  food,  nutrition  and  lepro- 
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duction  of  plants— the  whole  illustrated  bj  living  and  dried  specimens  and  drawings.    Als 
enough  of  Systematic  Botany  to  enable  the  general  student  to  analjae  the  flowering  plants, 
Third  Term. — Botany  in  lectures:    Ist,  the  natural  orders,  their  extent,  properties,  uses  and 
distribution;  2d,  use  of  the  microscope.    Vegetable  Physiology  continued.    ClassificalioDf 
distribution  and  reproduction  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

Seoond  Tsar — Fh'ti  Term. — Systematic  Botany.  Fk«etical  examination  and  ooUeetaon  of 
the  flowering  and  flowerless  plants  from  all  parts  of  th»  State,  as  far  as  practicable.  Boteni- 
cal  excursions  and  surveys.  Zoology.  Princ^>les  of  Zoology.  Developmenty  stractat^ 
classification  and  distribution  of  animals.  Secotui  Term, — Systematic  Zoology  in  lectoies: 
1st,  natural  orders,  families,  etc. ;  2d,  Embryology  and  peculiar  modes  of  reproduction;  alter- 
nate generation;  Comparative  Anatomy  as  applied  to  classification.  Collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  specimens,  and  Natural  History  of  domestic  animals.  Third  2Vm.r— Entomology. 
Classification  of  insects;  habits  of  those  iigurious  to  vegetation,  with  means  of  cheeking 
their  ravages.    Habits  of  beneficial  species. 

Third  YzAM-^Mrti  Term. — General  Physiology.  Comparative  Anatomy.  Geology. 
Second  Term. — Principles  of  Geology.  Third  Term. — Lithological  Geology.  Sources  and 
materials  of  mineral  wealth;  building  stones;  mineral  veins.    Palaeontology. 

Fourth  Tsar — First  Term. — Historical  Geology.  Second  Term. — ^Physical  Geography  and 
Meteorology.  Third  Term, — Special  Geology  of  Illinois.  Method  of  conducting  surveys. 
Practical  excursions. 

PURE  MATHBMATICS. 

The  studies  of  this  Department  extend  through  eight  terms.  Those 
of  the  first  six  are,  it  is  thought,  what  the  general  student  will  require; 
the  seventh  is  considered  necessary,  and  the  eighth  desirable  for  the 
engineer. 

First  Tkar — HrH  Term, — Geometry,  Davies'  Legendre,  i-v  books;  ekmentaiy  prind|te, 
ratios  and  proportions,  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles,  measurement  and  properties 
of  polygons,  area  of  the  cirole.  Seeond  Term, — (jeometry,  vi-ix  books ;  planes;  polyedrsl 
angles;  the  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere,  the  properties  and  measurement  of; 
area  of  a  spherical  polygon,  of  a  Inne;  measurement  of  spherical  angles.  Algebra,  Daviei^ 
Bourdon,  chapters  vi  and  vii;  formation  of  powers;  binomial  theorom;  extraction  of  roots  of 
any  degree;  radicals  of  any  degree;  theory  of  exponents.  Third  Tkrm. — Higher  Algebra; 
series,  properties  and  summation  of;,  binomial  theorem,  general  demonstration  of ;  exponen- 
tial quantities;  logarithms;  general  theory  of  equations. 

Second  Yxar — J^ret  Term. — ^Trigonometry,  plane,  spherical  and  analytical ;  formation  and 
use  of  tables;  solution  of  right  angled  and  oblique  angled  triangles;  relations  between  tiie 
circular  functions  of  any  aro.  Second  Term. — Analytical  Geometiy;  geometrical  constniotion; 
point  and  right  line  on  a  plane ;  properties  and  measurement  of  the  circle,  ellipse,  parate^ 
and  hyperbola;  point,  right  line,  plane  and  surface  of  revolution'in  space.  Third  TWm.— IM& 
ferential  Calculus ;  differontials  of  algebraic  functions  of  a  single  variable ;  Maclanm^fl 
Theorem ;  Taylor's  Theorom ;  differontials  of  transcendental  functions ;  maxima  and  minima 
of  functions  of  a  single  variable ;  equations  of  tangent  and  normal ;  expressions  for  sub4an- 
gent,  sub-normal,  etc. ;  differontials  of  an  arc,  plane  aroa,  surface  and  volume  of  revolution. 
Integral  Calculus;  integration  of  monomials,  of  particular  binomials,  of  rational  fractions  ; 
applications  in  the  rectification  and  quadraturo  of  curves,  in  the  quadraturo  of  sur&oes  of 
rovolution,  and  in  the  cubaturo  of  volumes  of  revolution. 

THmn  Ykar— JP'irj^  Term. — Analytical  Geometry ;  curves  in  space ;  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral equation  of  the  second  degree;  discussion  of  the  sur&oes  of  the  second  order.  Pilferen- 
tial  Calculus;  differentials  of  functions  of  two  or  more  variables;  maxima  and  miniasjaof 
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Amolioiii  of  two  or  more  variablefl ;  tendency  of  cnrres  to  ooindde ;  oeenlatoiy  ourveB ;  radius 
of  cnrratare;  evolatee  and  involutes;  enyelopes;  constmction  and  discussion  of  algebraic 
cmres,  the  logaritlimio  curve,  tlie  cycloid,  spirals;  general  surfaoes;  equations  of  tangent 
plmne  and  normal  line ;  partial  differentials  of  a  surface  and  of  a  volume.  Integral  Calculus ; 
integration  of  the  difiSerentials  of  circular  Ainctions  and  of  circular  arcs ;  of  certain  irra- 
tional differentials;  of  differentials  containing  transcendental  quantities;  of  the  differentials 
of  the  higher  orders;  and  of  dilferential  equations;  rectification  and  quadrature  of  curves; 
eiriwture  of  volumes  in  general  S^otmd  T^rm.— Oalouius  of  Yariations.  Method  of  Least 
Squares. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  S0IE5TCE. 

The  instrnction  in  this  Department  will  be  given  partly  with  text 
books,  but  chiefly  by  lectures,  with  systematic  readings  of  specitied 
authors,  and  daily  examinations  on  the  same.  The  study  of  historical 
geography  will  keep  even  pace  with  the  history  studied,  and  the  chron- 
ology will  be  rendered  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible.  Written  ex- 
ercaaes  on  chronology,  and  essays  in  historical  criticism,  will  constitule 
prominent  features  of  the  course. 

F1B8T  TsAft — Finl  Term, — Diaoovery,  eettlement  and  colonial  hiatoiy  of  the  United  States, 
with  notices  of  other  American  States;  American  geography.  Two  lectures  (or  lessons)  a 
week.  Second  Term, — Histoiy  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Two 
lectures  (or  lessons)  a  week. 

Sboond  YsAft — JFtrit  Term, — ^Ancient  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  notices  of  other 
ancient  nations;  ancient  Geography.  Five  lessons  (or  lectures)  a  week.  Second  Term. — Medi- 
aeval history.  Third  Term,  Modern  histoiy — general  European  history:  European  geogra- 
phy.   Five  lessons  (or  lectures)  a  week.    Political  economy. 

Thibd  Yxar — FiriU  Term, — Constitutional  history  of  England,  and  of  the  United  States. 
Two  lectures  a  week.  Second  Term, — Hlstoiy  of  Civilisation;  analysis  of  historical  forces 
and  phenomena ;  notices  of  the  histoiy  of  the  arts  and  of  the  induotive  sciences.  l%ird  Term.  — 
Political  philosophy;  constitutional  and  international  law. 

COMMERCIAL. 

The  course  in  this  Department  will  occupy  one  year,  the  first  term 
of  which  will  be  occupied  in  teaching  the  principles  of  book-keeping 
in  general ;  the  second,  their  application  to  special  lines  of  business, 
general  business  forms  and  papers,  and  the  third,  to  the  higher  opera- 
tions of  a  counting  house,  commercial  law  and  political  economy. 
Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  commercial  career,  and  also  acquire 
a  general  education,  may  extend  this  course  through  two  or  more  years, 
by  taking  such  collateral  studies  as  their  contemplated  vocation  may 
render  desirable.  Studies  recommended  for  this  purpose,  wonld  be: 
The  English  and  Oerman  Languages,  Mathematics,  one  or  two  terms 
of  Chei»istry  (for  druggists,  etc.),  and  History.  • 

Jftret  Term. — Book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry;  theory  of  mercantile  accounts,  and 
the  sercral  principal  and  aoxlliaxy  books.     Penmanship;  commercial  calculations. 
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Second  7W*m.— Partnersliip  accounts;'  commiMion  and  shipping;  fann  books;  basinesi 
forms  and  papers;  notes,  drafts,  exchange,  endorsements;  bills  of  lading;  aocoonts  euneni; 
account  sales;  inventories,  invoices,  etc.    Commercial  correspondence. 

* 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS, 

This  Department  is  organized  under  the  provision  of  the  Acts  of  the 
National  and  State  Oovernmente,  requiring  the  instruction  in  Military 
Tactics.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  University  have  adopted  the 
rule,  that  all  students  shall,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  take 
part  in  military  exercise,  as  aggregation  of  numbers  is  a  paramount 
necessity  to  render  such  instruction  effective. 

The  instruction  in  this  Department  will  be  given  in  two  sub  divisions, 
arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Practical  instrucHon  in  MUUary  TaHic$  (for  the  present,  confined  to  the  infantry  arm), 
to  all  able-bodied  students  of  the  University,  comprisiDg  the  following  branches : 

Manual  of  arms;  squad  and  company  drill;  bayonet  exercise;  skirmish  drill;  battalioa 
drill;  guard  and  picket  duty;  evolutions  of  the  brigade;  target  practice. 
The  exercises  are  confined  to  three  hours*  drill  and  instruction  per  week. 

2,  MUUary  Sciena.  There  will  be  taught  a  class  in  Military  Science  and  Art,  as  far  as  it 
is  necessary  for  duties  as  officers  of  the  line.  Students  will  be  admitted  into  this  class  after 
having  participated  at  least  two  terms  in  the  general  military  exerciseSi  and  shown  such  pro- 
ficiency and  ability  as  may  secure  a  utilization  of  the  instruction  thus  received. 

The  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  to  occupy  not  to  exceed  five  hours  each  week, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  courses  of  study,  and  make  it  possible  f<v  the 
member  of  any  other  course  to  engage  in  it  as  an  optional  study. 

The  members  of  this  class  will  officer  the  companies,  and  act  as  drill  sergeants  and  in- 
ftructors  for  the  lower  classes. 

As  collateral  studies,  for  such  as  make  this  course  a  specialty,  are 
recommended  Mathematics  and  Surveying,  English  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Drawing,  one  term  of  Chemistry,  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

FiB0T  Ykae — Ftrtt  Term, — School  of  the  company;  bayonet  fencing.  Second  TVrm.— Bat- 
talion and  skirmish  drill;  Bayonet  fencing.  TMrd  Term, — Brigade  and  division  evohitions; 
target  practice,  and  theoretical  instruction  on  the  rifle  and  fire  arms. 

SsooMD  Year — First  Term, — Military  administration;  reports  and  returns ;  army  regnlatioiui 
and  military  laws;  Sword  fisncing.  Second  TWfn.— Outpost  and  picket  duty  (Mahon's); 
sword  fencing.  ITiird  Term, — ^Military  fortification,  field  and  permanent;  miUtary  biidgM 
and  roads;  target  practice. 

Thibd  Year — Flrti  Term, — ^Artillery  practice;  field  artillery;  drill  at  the  cannon.  Seeoetd 
Term, — Military  Engineering;  Cavalry  tactics,  theoretical.  Third  Term. — Art  of  War 
(Jomini);  Military  History  and  statistics;  organization  and  administration  of  armies. 

There  is  formed  now  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  officered  by  the 
students  of  the  military  class,  and  battalion  drill  and  skirmish  drill 
were  practiced  last  term. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC. 

The  fitndies  of  this  Department  extend  through  the  last  year  of  the 
foil  conrses,  and  are  taught  chiefly  by  lectures,  with  readings  of  speci- 
fied authors  and  written  essays.    The  course  is  as  follows: 

Jlnt  TTarm, — Mental  PhiloBophj.  Analysis  and  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  Theo- 
ries of  perception;  Imagination;  Hemoiy;  Judgment;  Beason;  Intuition.  The  eesthetio. 
Phenomena  of  dreaming,  olairroyance,  and  insanity.  Doctrines  of  the  absolute  and  the  un- 
conditioned.   The  philosophy  of  education. 

Second  Term, — Voral  Philosophy  (three  lectures  a  week).  Theory  of  conscience;  nature 
of  moral  obligation;  moral  feeling;  the  Right;  the  Good.  Practical  ethics;  Duties.  Form- 
ation of  character.  Logic,  formal  and  ioduotive,  (two  lectures  a  week,  alternating  with  Moral 
Philosophy). 

\  Third  Term, — ^Histoiy  of  Philosophy.  Ancient  schools  of  philosophy;  Scholasticism; 
Modem  schools  of  philosophy;  Influence  of  philosophy  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
mmd  OB  oM^dern  scienoes  and  arts.    Inductive  logic. 
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FACULTT. 

Thk  Regent,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Db.  Manlt  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

T .  J.  BuBBiLL,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Botany, 

A.  P.  S.  Stuabt,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  } 

Edwabd  Sntdeb,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Book-Eeeping. 

S.  W.  BoBiNSON,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

8.  W.  Shattuok,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

D.  C.  Taft,  Professor,  pro  tempor^^  of  Geology  of  Soils. 

Db.  H.  J.  Detmeb,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Science. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Flago,  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Experiments. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  two  Divisions,  which,  for  conveni- 
ence, are  styled  Schools : 

!•    The  School  of  Agriculture  Proper, 

2.    The  School  of  Horticulture  and  Fruit  Growing. 

1.— THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  educate  scientific  agriculturists.  The 
frequency  with  which  this  aim  is  misunderstood  by  the  community  at 
large,  demands  that  it  shall  be  carefully  explained.  Many,  looking  up- 
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on  agricultare  as  consisting  merely  in  the  manual  work  of  plowing, 
planting,  cnltiyating  and  harvesting,  and  in  the  care  of  stock,  justly 
ridicule  the  idea  of  teaching  these  arts  in  a  college.  The  practical 
farmer  who  has  spent  his  life  in  farm  labors,  laughs  at  the  notion  of 
sending  his  son  to  learn  these  from  a  set  of  scientific  professors.  But, 
all  of  this  implies  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  real  object  of  agri- 
cultural science.  It  is  not  to  teach  how  to  plow,  but  the  reason  for 
plowing  at  all, — to  teach  the  composition  and  nature  of  soils,  the 
philosophy  of  plowing,  of  manures,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  and  cultures.  It  is  not  to  teach  how  to  feed ;  but  to  show 
the  composition,  action  and  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
laws  of  feeding,  fattening,  and  healthful  growth.  In  short  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  true  Agricultural  College  to  enable  the  farmer  to  understand 
thorouglily  and  profoundly,  all  that  men  can  know  about  soil  and  seed, 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  influence  of  light,  heat  and  moisture,  on 
his  fields,  bis  crops,  and  his  stock ;  so  that  he  may  both  understand  the 
reason  of  the  processes  he  uses,  and  may  intelligently  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  processes.  Kot  ^^book-farming,"  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  natnre  of  all  true  farming«-of  the  great  natural  laws  of 
the  farm  and  of  all  its  phenomena — this  is  the  true  aim  of  agricultural 
education.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  agriculture  involves  the 
principles  of  a  larger  number  of  sciences  than  any  other  human  em- 
ployment or  profession,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfit  end  of  a 
sound  collegiate  training. 

Tlie  instruction  unites,  as  far  as  possible,  Theory  and  Practice — ^Tho> 
ory  explaining  Practice,  and  Practice  illustrating  and  enforcing  Theoiy. 

Apparai/m. — The  Oollege  has  for  the  illustration  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture, a  large  stock  farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  large  stock 
barn,  fitted  up  with  stables,  pens,  yards,  cooking  room,  etc.;  and  fine 
stock  of  several  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  to  be  pm> 
chased  at  an  early  day.  It  is  well  supplied  with  farm  machinery  and 
tools. 

There  is  also  an  experimental  farm  of  about  70  acres,  exclusive  of 
orchards,  etc.  This  is  divided  up  into  experimental  plats  and  fields. 
A  clinic  for  sick  animals  is  held  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term,  to  furnish 
opportunity  for  the  practical  study  of  Veterinary  Science.  During 
the  clinic,  held  last  winter,  nearly  60  diseased  animals  were  presented 
for  treatment,  and  the  students  took  active  part  in  prescribing  for 
them. 

Surveying  and  Drainage  are  illustrated  by  practice  in  the  field. 
Chemistry  is  pursued  by  work  in  the  laboratory.    Collections  of  seeds, 
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soils,  plants,  implements,  skeletons  of  animals,  models  and  apparatus 
are  provided  to  illustrate  the  several  branches  of  Agricultural  Science. 

Admission. — Candidates  must  pass  a  thorongh  examination  in 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and  History,  and  in  Alge- 
bra to  equations  of  the  2d  degree. 

The  recommended  course,  which  follows,  occupies  four  years : 

FnsT  Ybab.  First  Term, — Geometry,  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin  History,  2  lectures  a 
week.  Seeond  Term, — Botany,  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin  History,  2  lectures  a  week. 
Third  TWwi.^Botany,  Analytical  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin. 

Sboomd  Teak.  FirU  Term, — Soils  and  Fertilizers,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Trigonometry  and 
Surveying,  German  or  Chemistry.  Second  Term, — Plant  Culture,  Chemical  treatment  of 
Soils,  Manufacture  of  Manures,  Drawing  and  Mapping,  Zoology,  German  or  Chemistry,  Phy- 
sics. Third  Term, — Mechanical  treatment  of  Soils  and  Drainage,  Entomology,  German  or 
Chemistry,  Physics. 

Thibd  Year.  Fvrd  TWwi.— Fruit  growing,  Orchards,  etc. ;  Comparatiye  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  French  or  History.  Second  Term, — Animal  husbandry,  breeding,  etc. ;  Geology, 
French  or  History.  Third  Term. — ^Agricultural  book-keeping,  Farm  records,  etc. ;  Political 
Economy,  French  or  History. 

PI'  FouBTH  Ykab.  FirU  Term, — ^Rural  Economy  and  Rural  Law,  Mental  Philosophy  and  Con- 
stitutional history.  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  Second  Term, — Veterinary 
Surgeiy,  Rural  Architecture,  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology.  Tfwrd  Term, — ^Land- 
scape Gardening,  History  of  Agriculture,  Geology  of  Illinois,  Inductive  Logic  and  History  of 
Philosophy. 

a.-^CHOOL  OP  HORTICULTURB. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  is  to  educate  scientific  horti- 
culturists. Its  course  embraces  such  studies  as  are  necessary  to 
thorough  mastery  of  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  forestry. 

Apparat/us. — To  give  a  practical  character  to  the  special  studies  of 
the  course,  the  school  is  provided  with  ample  horticultural  grounds  of 
about  130  acres,  Including  20  acres  of  forest  plantations,  10  acres  of 
ornamental  grounds,  several  acres  of  nurseries,  and  large  garden 
plats.  It  has  an  apple  orchard  of  8,000  trees  of  about  1,400  varieties, 
a  pear  orchard  of  nearly  400  varieties,  and  small  fruits  of  many  kinds. 
It  has  also  two  green'  houses  well  filled  with  rare  exotics  and  fiower- 
ing  plants.  It  is  supplied  with  the  best  garden  machinery  and  tools. 
It  has  also  many  plans  of  ornamental  grounds  and  parks. 

Admission. — The  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same^as  those  for 
the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  course  of  recommended  studies  is  as  follows : 

FnsT  TsAB.  Firei  Term, — Geometry,  Chemistry,  Bngllsh  or  Latin  ;  History,  two  lectures 
a  week.  Beeond  Term. — ^Botany,  Ghemistcy,  English  or  Latin  ;  History,  two  lectures  a  week. 
Third  SVm.— Botany,  Analytical  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin. 

BsoondTeab.  Firet  2Vm.— Soils  and  Fertilizers,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Trigonometry 
and  Surveying,  German  or  Chemistry.    Second  Term, — Plant  Culture,  Chemical  treatment  of 
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Soils,  Manufaotore  of  Manares,  Drawing  and  Mapping,  Zoology,  Gennan.  or  Chemistry,  Phy- 
sics. Third  Term. — Mechanical  treatment  of  Soils  and  Drainage,  Entomology,  Gennan  or 
Chemistry,  Physics. 

Third  Tkab.  JPlrMt  Term. — ^Fniit  growing,  orchards,  etc. ;  Comparatire  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, French  or  History.  Second  Tnrm, — Nursery  plans  and  records,  Geology,  French  or 
Histoiy.  Third  Term, — ^Vegetable  garden  and  small  fruits,  Political  Economy,  Book-keeping, 
French  or  Histoiy, 

FovsTH  YxAB.  Fkret  T«rni.~-Hot  and  green  houses.  Bural  Economy  and  Rural  Law,  His- 
tory of  English  and  American  Literature.  Second  Term. — Rural  Architecture,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy and  Meteorology,  History  of  Ciyilization.  Third  TVrm.— Landsc^>e  Oardeningp 
Geology  of  Illinois,  History  of  Philosophy  and  Inductive  Logic. 


COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 


FACULTY. 

The  Begent. 

8.  W.  BoBiNsoK,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering. 

S.  W.  Shattuok,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Alex.  Thompson,  Teacher  of  Bailroad  Engineering. 

James  Bbllangbb,  Teacher  of  Architectaral  Drawing. 

This  College,  for  the  present,  embraces  the  following  Schools :  let, 
the  School  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering.  2d9  the  School 
of  Civil  Engineering.  8d,  the  School  of  Mining,  and  4:th,  the  School 
of  Architecture. 

1.— SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE, 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  fit  students  to  become  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  to  prepare  them  to  invent,  construct  and  manage  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  The  instruction,  while  severely  scientific,  is  also 
severely  practical,  and  aims  at  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery 
of  all  the  mechanical  principles  and  devices.  Shop  practice  is  re- 
quired as  a  regular  study  in  the  course.  The  students  of  this  depart* 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreman,  have  manufactured  a  steam 
engine,  several  lathes,  and  many  pieces  of  finely  finished  apparatus. 
They  also  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  outside  parties,  in- 
cluding patterns  for  castings,  models  for  the  Patent  Office,  a  heliotrope 
for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  several  thermometer  graduating 
machines,  and  some  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus  for  other  institutions. 
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Several  of  the  foregoing  and  some  others  were  invented  by  the  In- 
Btractors.  Three  patents  have  been  allowed  for  the  inventions  made 
in  this  department  daring  the  past  year. 

Apparatus. — The  new  Mechanical  Building,  which  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  in  September  next, 
will  have  a  large  machine  *  shop  fitted  up  with  a  steam  engine,  with 
power  and  hand  lathes  for  iron  and  brass,  a  planer,  drilling  machine,  a 
lathe  for  wood  turning,  benches  and  vises  for  a  large  class  of  students. 
It  will  also  contain  a  boiler  and  forge  room,  with  forges  and  tools,  and 
brass  furnace ;  a  carpenter's  shop,  with  benches  and  sets  of  bench 
tools,  lathes,  buzz  and  jig  saws,  etc.;  paint  and  printing  rooms,  and 
draughting,  finishing  and  model  rooms.  The  College  has  also  good 
collections  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Physics 
and  Mechanical  Science. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  studies  recommended : 

F1B8T  YsAS — F^rtt  7>rm.-»Geometi7,  Drawing,  English  or  Latin,  History,  two  lectures  a 
week.  Second  IVm.— Geometry  and  Algebra,  Bescriptiye  Geometry,  English  or  Latin, 
History.     Third  Term, — ^Algebra,  Botany,  English  or  Latin. 

Second  Ysia — Firtt  Term, — ^Trigonometry,  Designing  and  Drawing;  Ghemistiy.  Second 
Thm. — Analytical  Geometry;  Shades,  tihadows  and  Perspectiye,  Shop  Practice.  Third 
Term, — Calculus,  Shop  Practice,  Chemical  Analysis. 

Third  Ykab — First  Term, — Calculus,  Principles  of  Mechanism,  French  or  German, 
History.  Second  Tlirm.— Analjrtical  Mechanics;  Physics,  French  or  German,  History. 
TMrd  Term, — Analytical  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  Fk«nch  or  German. 

ForBTH  Ykab — Mret  2>rm.-*HydraQ]ic8,  Pneumatics,  Thermo-Dynamics,  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, Geology.  Second  Term. — Prime  movers  and  mill  work.  Complete  Drawings  of  exist- 
ing machines  and  tools;  Histoiy  of  Civilization  Logic.  Third  Term, — Mill  work  and  ma- 
chines ;  Complete  Drawings,  estimates  and  designs,  Constitutionai  Law,  or  Political  Econo- 
my, Inductive  Logic 

2.— SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENOINEERINO. 

This  school  is  designed  to  make  good  practical  Engineers,  thoronghly 
prepared  for  all  branches  of  Engineering  work,  Bailroad  surveys, 
Topographic  and  Geodesic  Sarvejing,  Bridge  bnilding,  Oovernment 
Surveying,  etc.  Several  of  the  students,  though  not  yet  through  their 
course,  have  already  been  honored  with  positions  on  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  on  important  Bailroads. 

Apparatus^ — This  school  is  provided  with  a  good  Engineer's  tran- 
sit, a  compass,  an  English  level,  two  leveling  rods,  two  brazed  link 
Bteel  chains,  Gunther's  and  Engineers'  instruments  for  Stadia  survey- 
ing, adopted  in  the  GoTernment  Surveys.  It  has  also  a  model  truss 
bridge  20  feet  in  length,  with  moveable  braces,  and  other  apparatus 
for  practical  illustration. 
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The  course  of  studies  recommended  is  as  follows : 

First  YKiiB — Fir$t  Ttrm, — Geometiy,  Drawing,  Englisk  or  Lttm;  Histoiy,  tiro  lectnrei  % 
week.  Second  Term. — Geometry  and  Algebra,  Descr^tive  Geometiy,  English  or  LaUn, 
History.     Third  2Wwi.-»Botany,  Algebra,  English  or  Latin. 

Skcond  Tear — FirH  Ttrm, — ^Trigonometiy,  Surveying,  Chemistry.  Second  Term Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Analytical  Chemistry  or  Rhetoric,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspectiye.  TMri 
Tlrrm.— Calculus,  Topographical  Surveying  and  Drawing,  Mineralogy  and  Lithology. 

Thibd  Trar — Firei  Term, — Caloulos,  Roads,  Railroads,  and  Mapping,  French  orGenaan. 
Beeond  Term, — Analytical  Mechanics,  Physics,  French  or  German.  Third  Term, — (3  yesr 
students,  Mahaa's  Engineering.)  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  French  or  German, 
History, 

Fourth  Tsar — IPlret  Term, — ^Hjdraolios  and  Practical  Astronomy,  Strength  of  Materials 
and  Frames,  Geology.  Second  Term, — Stability  of  Structures,  Drawing  of  existing  oonstno* 
tions;  History  of  Civilization  and  Logic.  Third  Term. — Stone  Cutting  and  Geodesic  Survey- 
ing, Drawings  and  Estimates,  Political  Philosophy  and  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Econo- 
my, Inductive  Logic. 

8.— SCHOOL  OF  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  for  Mining  Engineers  differs  from  that  of  the  Civil 
Engineerinor,  only  in  the  substitution  of  Mine  Surveys  and  Construc- 
tions, Metallurgy,  and  Assaying,  for  Boads  and  Railroads,  Topograph- 
ical and  Greodesic  Surveying,  and  stone  cutting. 

4.— SCHOOL  OP  ABOHITEOTURB. 

The  course  in  Architecture  corresponds  nearly  with  the  course  in 
Civil  Engineering,  adding  to  it  the  course  in  Architectural  Drawing, 
Styles  of  Architecture,  and  the  study  of  public  buildings. 


COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


FACULTY. 
The  Regent. 

A.  P.  S.  Stttabt,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

RoBT.  B.  Wardeb,  Assistant  in  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  College  is  the  education  of  professional  Chemists, 
Pharmaceutists  and  Metallurgists.  It  furnishes,  also,  facilities  to  sudbi 
as  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  Chemistry  applied  to  any  of  the  arts,  as 
glass-making,  dyeing,  taniiing,  gas  manu&cture,  electrotyping,  photo* 
graphy,  etc. 
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The  College  is  provided  with  a  laboratory  fitted  np  with  tables,  gas 
pipes,  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  for  a  large  class  to  practice. 
It  has  also  sand  baths,  stills  for  water,  etc,  scales  of  the  highest 
accnraoy  and  finish,  alarge  binocular  microscope  of  English  manufac- 
ture, spectroscope,  blow-pipes,  galvanic  batteries,  and  other  important 
chemical  apparatus.  An  appropriation  of  f  6,500  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  increase  the  apparatus  and  facilities 
for  this  department  of  study,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  ftind  will  be 
expended  this  summer  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

FnflT  Teas — F^nl  Jhm, — Geometry,  Chemistiy,  Engliflh  Language  and  Literature,  H.  S. 
Hietory,  two  leotvres  a  week.  Second  Twrn. — Chemlstiy,  Geometiy  and  Algebra,  English  or 
Botany,  U.  S.  History,  two  leotoros  a  week.  T^rd  Jltrm.— Analytical  Chemistiy,  Botany, 
English  Literature. 

Skoond  TiAR — jnrtt  Term. — ^Trigonometry,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Oerman.  Second  Term, — 
Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Analytical  Ohemistry,  German.  Third  Term, — Practical 
Chemistry;  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  Physics,  German. 

Thibd  Txa&— ^r«t  2^4mn.— Drawing,  Chemiiitry  and  Mineralogy,  French,  Ancient  History. 
Seemd  Tmn.— Practical  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  French,  Mediaeval  History.  Thirfl  Term,^ 
Palaeontology  and  Astronomy,  Practical  Chemistry,  French,  Modem  History. 

FoiTBTH  Ymar-^HtH  Term. — ^Manufacture  of  Chemicals,  Zoology,  Geology.  Second  Term.-^- 
Afleaying  and  Metallurgy,  History  of  Oiyilixation  and  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Logic.  TMrd 
2Wtfi.— Assaying  and  Metallurgy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Constitutional  and  International 
Iaw. 

The  above  course  will  necessarily  vary  for  the  student  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  and  the  student  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 


COLLEGE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 


PACULTY. 

The  REOBirr. 

Thomas  J.  Bubbill,  Professor  of  Botany. 

A.  F.  S.  Stuabt,  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

D.  0.  Taft,  Professor,  jwv  temporej  of  Zoology  and  Geology. 

The  aim  of  this  College  is  to  afford  a  thorough  education  and  prepa- 
ration for  Practical  Geologists,  Collectors  and  Curators  of  cabinets  and 
museums  of  Natural  History,  and  for  Superintendents  of  scientific 
explorations  and  surveys. 

The  several  Departments  are  being  rapidly  provided  with  illustra- 
tive collections  and  other  apparatus.    The  Botanical  Department  has  a 
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large  Herbarium  of  dried  plants,  collected  by  the  Powell  expeditionfl, 
which  has  been  largely  increased  from  other  sources.  It  has  Ligna- 
nam  exhibiting  woods  in  section,  also  papier  maohe  flowers,  and  fruits 
of  gigantic  size,  made  by  the  celebrated  Anzoux,  of  Paris,  a  pink,  a 
papillonacens  flower,  a  cherry,  a  strawberry,  a  pea  pod  with  peas,  a 
vetch  legume,  a  grain  of  wheat,  etc.  These  gigantic  specimens  are  dis- 
sected so  as  to  exhibit  clearly  even  the  most  minnte  organs  and  tissnes. 
The  Green  Houses,  and  the  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Garden,  for 
which  preparations  are  already  made,  afford  also  unbounded  opportuni- 
ties for  examining  the  living  plants  in  process  of  growth. 

The  Zoological  Department  has  a  human  skeleton,  purchased  in 
Paris,  a  manikin  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  skeletons  of  a  cow  and  other 
mammals  and,  birds,  stuffed  preparations  of  a  large  number  of  birds, 
mammals,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.,  embracing  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers, 
wolverines,  prairie  dogs,  etc.,  birds  of  prey,  songsters,  etc. ;  a  dissected 
horse's  leg  and  hoof,  a  dissected  eye,  a  trachea  and  vocal  apparatus,  in 
papier  ma^he^  with  numerous  French  anatomical  plates  of  great  beauty. 
It  has  also  collections  of  shellS|  fossils  and  insects,  and  a  full  suite  of 
Entomological  specimens  is  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Le  Baron,  the  State 
Entomologist,  who  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  State  to  make  sndi 
collections  for  the  University. 

The  Geology  is  illustrated  by  a  full  suite  of  specimens  from  ths 
State  Geological  Survey.  It  has  still  larger  collections  in  Mineralogy 
and  Palseontology,  etc.,  received  or  purchased  from  several  sourceSi 
with  preparations  of  ores,  etc. 

The  College  has  also  a  large  double  camera,  or  magic  lantern,  with 
apparatus  for  dissolving  views,  with  a  large  collection  of  fine  paintings 
for  the  illustration  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology  and  History.  The 
collections  and  apparatus  are  constantly  increasing  by  purchases,  donfr 
tions  and  manufacture. 

The  course  of  studies  recommended  is  as  follows : 

First  Teab— ^r«<  r^rm.— Geometiy,  Latin  or  English,  Chemistry,  United  Stales  HiHotyb 
Steond  Ttrm, — ^Botany,  Geometry  and  Algebra,  Latin  or  English  Literatare.  Third  TVtk-i 
Botany,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Latin,  or  English  Literatare. 

SscoND  Tear — Mrtt  Term. — ^Vegetable  Physiology,  Zoology,  Trigonometry,  Gcfviik 
Second  Term. — Zoology,  collection  and  preserration  of  specimens.  Physics,  German.  JVfi 
Term, — Entomology,  Physics,  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  German. 

Thiiid  Ysab. — First  Term, — Gomparrttive  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Mineralogy,  Drawi^a 
French.  Second  T^rm. --Geology,  Rhetoric  or  Histoiy,  French.  Thud  7*«rm.~Litho)csMd 
Geology,  Palseontology,  Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  French. 

Fourth  Tkar — Firet  7erm. — ^Historical  Geology,  Practical  Astronomy,  Mental  Philossfl^ 
Second  Term. — Physical  Geography,  Meteorology,  Metallnrgy,  Histoiy  of  CiyUizatioo.  W<' 
Term, — Geology  of  Illinois,  Geological  Surveys,  Excursions,  Liductive  Logic 
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COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


FACULTY. 

The  Regent,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History. 

Wm.  M.  Basies,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Edward  Sntdbb,  Professor  of  German  Language. 

A.  P.  S.  Stitabt,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

T.  J.  BiTEBiLL,  Professor  of  Botany. 

S.  W.  Shattuck,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.  W.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Don  Caklob  Tapt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Zoology. 

L  D.  FouLON,  Instructor  in  French. 

^ ^  ^Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

The  objects  of  this  College  is  to  furnish  a  sound  and  liberal  educa- 
tion to  fit  students  for  the  general  duties  of  life,  and  especially  to  pre- 
pare them  for  those  business  pursuits  which  require  a  large  measure  of 
Literary  and  Scientific  knowledge  and  training.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  labors 
of  the  Press  as  Editors  or  Publishers,  or  as  Teachers  in  the  higher  in- 
stitutions, or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  large  liberty 
allowed  in  the  selection  of  the  special  studies  of  his  course  will  permit 
the  student  to  give  such  direction  to  his  education  as  will  fit  him  fully 
for  any  chosen  sphere  or  pursuit. 

The  Library  is  well  supplied  with  works  illustrating  the  several 
periods  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

The  several  departments  of  science,  also,  are  provided  with  a  good 
*  supply  of  the  works  of  the  best  authorities  and  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing apparatus  and  cabinets. 

In  the  following  recommended  course,  a  number  of  optional  studies 
are  introduced,  but  it  is  understood  that  no  student  will  take  more  than 
three  studies  at  a  time,  without  a  permit.  This  course,  though  not 
modeled  upon  that  of  any  other  institution,  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
courses  prescribed  in  our  best  colleges.  Students  wishing  to'  take  only 
the  English  studies  and  modern  languages,  may  be  admitted  with  the 
general  preparation  prescribed  for  candidates  for  other  courses,  but 
those  who  wish  to  take  the  Latin  or  Greek  language,  must  come  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  the  usual  preparatory  course  in  those  branches. 

*T!hm  work  of  thii  ProfttMonUy  1%  fbr  tha  prM«&t,  peribrmed  bjr  other  Profenori. 
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FiBBT  Tkab.  Firtt  Term. — (Geometry,  first  five  bookf,  Latin,  Oioero's  works,  English  Gom- 
positioD,  (Greek,  the  Anabasis,  opUonal)j  History  of  0.  9L,  two  leetores  a  week.  JBteoad 
Term.  Geometry  finished,  Higher  Algebra,  Latin,  Gioero*s  worlu,  English  literatura,  (GredL 
9ptional^)  History  of  U.  S.,  two  lectures  a  week.  Third  Term,  Botany,  Higher  Algebra 
completed,  Latin,  Virgil,  the  iBneid  or  Georgics,  English  advanced  Grammar,  (Greek  «pfu»MiL) 

Sboond  Tkab.  F\r9i  Term,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  German,  English  or  Latin.  Seetrnd 
Term,  Analytical  Geometry  or  Chemistry,  Physios,  German,  English  or  Latin.  Tfttrcf  Term, 
Mineralogy,  Physics,  German,  English  or  Latin. 

Third  Tbar.  Firet  Term,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Ancient  History,  Draw- 
ing, French,  English  or  Latin.  Second  Term,  GecHogj,  MedisBTal  History,  Perspeothey 
French,  English  or  Latin.  Third  Term,  Political  Economy  and  Modsni  Histoiy,  Astronomy, 
French,  English  or  Latin. 

Fourth  Tear.    J^nt  Term,    Mental  Philosophy,  Constitutional  Histoiy  of  England  and 
United  States,  Zoology,  Astronomy  or  Geology.    8«e&nd  Term,    Moral  Philosophy  and  Loj^o, 
or  History  of  bivilization  and  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Physical  Geography,  Meteorology  or 
Analytical  Mechanics.     Third  Term,    History  of  Philosophy,  or  Inductive  Logic,  Kntmnie 
logy,  or  Geology  of  Illinois,  Constitutional  Law. 

SCHOOL  OF  GOMMEROB. 

The  coarse  in  this  School  may  be  completed  in  a  single  year,  and  is 
designed  to  fit  students  to  become  thorough  accountants  and  business 
men.  The  special  studies  of  this  School  may  be  taken  in  connectioa 
with  those  of  any  of  the  Colleges.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  these 
studies  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Commercial  SdencSi 
on  another  page. 

SCHOOL  OF   MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

The  studies  of  this  school  are  described  fully  in  the  article  on 
another  page  under  the  Military  Department. 

The  apparatus  of  instruction  includes  a  large  Drill  Hall ;  150  mus- 
kets and  accoutrements  complete ;  12  cavalry  swords ;  1  bass  drum ; 
1  tenor  drum ;  8  fifes ;  2  bugles ;  18  fencing  muskets  for  bayonet 
practice ;  swords,  gauntlets  and  masks,  for  sword  practice ;  automaton 
regiment  for  theoretical  instruction ;  and  a  large  Drill  Hall  to  be 
erected  this  summer.  The  library  also  includes  quite  a  selection  of 
books  on  military  science,  military  history  and  engineering. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  Each  student  is  required,  by  law,  to  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  it  is  believed  that  few  will  be  found  mature  enough  at  this 
age  to  enter  with^the  highest  profit  upon  the  studies  of  the  University, 
and  it  is  recommended,  as  a  general  rule,  that  students  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  old  before  entering. 

2.  The  law  prescribes  that  '^  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruc* 
tion  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  previ- 
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onslj  undergo  a  satiafaetorj  examination  in  eadi  of  the  branches  or- 
dinarily tanght  in  the  common  echools  of  the  State."  In  addition  to 
theee,  candidates  for  adyanced  standing  must  pass  an  examination  in 
the  studies  already  pnrsned  by  the  class,  or  an  equivalent  therefor. 
Those  desiring  ancient  languages  must  pass  in  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tory studies  in  such  languages. 

8.  The  examinations  heretofore  have  often  exhibited  a  most  lamen- 
table lack  of  true  scholarship,  even  in  the  ordinary  common  school 
branches.  In  many  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  fault  has  been  in  that 
too  common  and  sad  blunder  of  teaching,  which  neglects  all  thorough 
drill  in  definitions  and  principles,  and  occupies  the  pupil  wholly  with 
exercises.  The  student  often  gains  considerable  expertness  in  solving 
the  problems  in  the  book,  without  being  able  to  answer  a  single  ques- 
tion concerning  principles,  or  to  explain,  rationally,  a  single  step  in  the 
process. 

The  following  statement  of  topics,  to  be  embraced  in  the  examina- 
tions for  admission,  may  help  to  guard  candidates  and  their  teachers 
against  the  blunders  mentioned : 

iBt  In  JBngUah  Qrommary  the  candidate  must  giye  full  and  olear  definitions  and  explana- 
tions ;  in  Orthography,  formation  of  derivative  words  by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  rules  for 
qMlling  ;  in  Etymology,  classification  of  nouns,  classes  and  ooiyugations  of  verbs,  etc.,  the 
sentence,  its  principle  parts,  classes  and  modifiers,  connectives  and  their  use,  modifying  words 
and  phrases,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  analysis  of  sentences. 

ad.  In  Oeographf^ — Foim,  size,  motions  and  divisiona  of  the  Earth  by  circles  ;  latitude, 
kmgitade  and  zones  ;  the  continents  and  their  grand  divisions  ;  countries  and  capitals  of 
lurope  and  America  ;  mountain  systems  and  chief  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe  and  America, 
boundaries,  capitals,  chief  towns,  great  railroads  and  canals,  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

8d.  ArWmutic  Decimal  system  of  notation  and  numeration,  the  four  grand  rules  or  opera- 
tions, with  clear  explauation  of  processes,  reasons  and  proofs,  classification  of  numbers,  re- 
daetioQ,  denominate  numbers,  fractions,  terms  of  finetions,  elfects  of  changes  in  numerator, 
ia  denominator,  reduction  of  fractions,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
fractions,  decimal  fractions,  operations  in  decimals,  percentage,  interest,  ratio,  proportion?, 
involution  and  evolution. 

4th.  Algelt^a,  Definitions,  notation  by  letters  and  signs,  simple  operations,  changes  of 
signs  and  reasons,  algebraic  fractions,  equations,  transformations  of  equations,  solutions  of 
problems,  methods  of  elimination,  calculus  of  radicals. 

The  examinations  in  other  studies  need  not  be  described.  Candi- 
dates for  the  University  should  aim  to  be  as  thorough  as  possible  in 
iheir  preparations.  If  poorly  prepared  their  progress  will  be  slow  and 
painful,  and  they  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  standing  in  their  classes, 
and  failing  in  their  aim. 

Frequent  and  searching  examinations  will  be  held  to  test  the  pro- 
gress in  study,  and  to  determine  each  student's  fitness  to  remain  in  the 
dasses.    The  University  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
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thoroughness  in  the  common  school  studies  of  its  students,  but  will 
insist  on  thoroughness  in  its  own  proper  studies. 

A  regular  examination  of  all  the  classes  is  made  at  the  middle  and 
close  of  each  term«  A  record  is  kept  of  the  standing  of  each  student 
at  all  the  examinations,  and  from  this  his  final  certificate  of  gradaation 
is  made  up. 

UNIVERSITY  UNIFORM. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees  have 
prescribed  that  all  the  students,  after  their  first  term,  shall  wear  the 
University  uniform.  The  University  cap  is  to  be  worn  from  the  JinL 
This  uniform  consists  of  a  suit  of  cadet  gray  mixed  cloth,  of  the  same 
color  and  quality  as  that  worn  at  West  Point,  and  manufactured  bj 
the  same  establishment.  Students  can  procure  them  ready  made  on 
their  arrival  here.  The  University  cap  is  of  dark  blue  cloth,  and 
ornamented  with  the  initials  L  I.  U.,  surrounded  by  a  silver  wreath  in 
front.  Students  will  wear  their  uniform  always  on  parade,  but  in  their 
rooms  and  at  recitation  may  wear  other  clothing. 

STUDENTS'  DORMITORIES  AND  BOARD. 

There  are  in  the  University  building  about  sixty  six  private  rooms, 
which  are  rented  to  the  students  who  first  apply.  Each  room  is  de- 
signed for  two  students.  These  rooms,  fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
wide,  are  without  furniture,  it  being  deemed  best  that  the  students 
shall  furnish  their  own  rooms. 

Qood  private  boarding  houses  are  springing  up  around  the  Univer- 
sity, where  either  day  board  or  board  and  rooms  can  be  obtiuned  with 
the  advantage  of  the  family  circle.  Boarding  dubs  are  maintained 
by  the  students,  which  furnish  meals  at  a  cost  of  from  $1  50  to  $2  50 
per  week.  Several  students  have  provided  themselves  with  meals  in 
their  rooms,  at  an  expense  varying  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  week.  Coal 
is  purchased  at  wholesale,  and  furnished  to  students  at  cost 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  often  received,  the  following  explicit  di- 
rections are  given  to  those  wishing  to  enter  the  University : 

1.  You  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  habits. 
If  unknown  to  the  faculty,  you  should  bring  a  certificate  of  character. 

2.  You  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
branches,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree. 
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8.  Ton  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term ;  but  yon  may  enter 
at  any  other. time  if  prepared  to  go  forward  with  any  of  the  classes. 

4.  If  doubtful  of  your  ability  to  enter  the  department  you  have  se- 
lected, write  to  the  Regent,  J.  M.  Gregory,  Champaign,  and  state 
what  branches  you  have  studied,  the  progress  you  have  made  in  each, 
and  your  wishes  as  to  course  and  term  of  study. 

HOW  CAN  I  PAY  MY  WAY> 

In  answer  to  that  question  which  often  reaches  us  from  earnest 
young  men,  eager  for  an  education,  but  without  means,  we  reply : 

1.  Tour  necessary  expenses  (except  for  books  and  clothing,)  will 
be  as  stated  on  the  next  page,  under  the  head  of  '^  Expenses." 

2.  During  the  Spring  and  Fall  terms,  and  to  some  extent  during 
the  Winter  term  jou  can  find  work  either  upon  the  University  farm 
and  garden,  or  in  the  shops,  or  for  members  of  the  Faculty  and  other 
gentlemen.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  forbids  our 
promising  work  to  all,  but  much  labor  will  be  provided,  and  an  active, 
earnest  and  faithful  young  man  rarely  fails  to  find  enough  to  do. 
Working  three  hours  a  day^  or  eighteen  hours  a  week,  will  enable  you 
to  pay  your  board,  including  fuel  and  lights.  Some  pay  their  entire 
expenses  by  their  labor  without  at  all  hindering  their  studies. 

If  you  understand  some  common  mechanical  trade,  you  will  much 
more  easily  find  work  and  usually  at  better  wages. 

8.  Ton  should  have,  to  start  with,  money  enough  to  pay  your  en- 
trance fee  and  bills,  to  purchase  books  and  cap,  and  to  pay  for  your 
half  of  the  furniture  of  the  room.  This  will  require  about  $35.  It 
will  be  well  also  to  have  enough  to  pay  board  for  two  or  three  weeks 
till  you  can  get  settled.  After  starting  you  will  easily  go  through,  as 
your  vacations,  if  well  employed,  will  afford  you  enough  to  pay  for 
clothing  and  books. 

4.  Ton  will  also  find  numbers  of  fellow-students  who  are  working 
their  way,  and  who  will,  with  true  brotherly  feeling,  advise  and  assist 
yon.  Come  on  without  fear.  A  good  education  is  worth  all  it  will 
coat  you.  Bemember  that  if  education  cosU  mueh^  ignorance  coats 
nhore^  Education  gives  knowledge  at  wholesale.  Ignorance  buys  it 
at  retailj  and  often  gets  cheated  in  the  quality* 

TERMS. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  of  fourteen,  twelve  and 
ten  weeks.    Students  are  expected  in  all  cases  to  be  present  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term.    Those  unavoidably  delayed  will  be  required  to 
Vol.  111—76 
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make  np  all  loBSons  which  their  classes  have  passed  over  in  thdr 
absence. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1871-3. 

Examination  for  admission Tuesday,    8^   1^  1871 

Fall  term  opens Wednesday,  Sept  14,1871 

Fall  term  closes Wednesday,  0ee.  SO,  1871 

Tacation  of  two  woeks. 

Examination  for  admission JannaiyS,  1871 

Winter  term  opens •• ••••• •• • Jannaiy  8,  1871 

Winter  term  closes March  17,  1871 

Examination  for  admission •••••.... March  18,  1871 

Spring  term  opens • ...Mareh  19,  1871 

Spring  term  doses.  •  • • •• • June    7,    1871 

Commencement •••••• Juna     %    1871 

EXPENSES. 

(Tuition  fee  in  all  Departments.) 

Fee  for  incidentals,  per  term ...•••..:•. ^,.  •• .•••-91  60 

Boom  rent  in  University  building  for  each  student,  per  term 4  00 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a  matricnlation  fee  of  $10  on  first 
entering  the  institution.  This  entitles  him  to  a  membership  till  he 
completes  his  studies.  All  bills  due  the  TJniyersitj  must  be  paid,  and 
the  Treasurer's  receipt  be  shown  to^the  Regent,  before  the  student  can 
enter  the  classes. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  residence  at  the  IJniyersity,  exclusive  of 
books  and  clothing,  will  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Boom  rent  and  incidentals $19  60@|  19  60 

Board,  from 54  00^  130  00 

Fuel  and  lights,  from 10  00@    15  00 

Washing,  75  cents  per  dozen .' • .  •  • .  10  OOig    15  00 

Total $98  50@$144  50 

Many  young  men  reduce  the  expense  to  within  $90  per  year,  and 
pay  this  by  their  labor  during  the  year.  It  ought  to  be  known  that 
any  young  man  ean  pay  his  way  thriyagk  coUege  who  is  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  an  education,  to  practice  steadily  the  virtues  of  industry  and 
economy. 
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DONATIONS, 


The  following  is  a  list  of  donations  received  during  the  year  : 

St.  Josipr  MANxmOTUKzira  Co.,  Mishawaka,  IncL,  by  Mr.  Ckwper,  Agent,  a  Challenge 
Mill  for  grinding  lbe(t 

HoncT  k  Co.,  Chicago,  a  * 'Landscape**  Lawn  Mower. 

BoBKBt  DoooLASB  ft  Boifs,  Waskegao,  4  Ibe  Seeds  of  En.  hueh  and  Ihrergreens. 

Gno  S.  HiMrau.,  Rockford,  HI,  54  papers  Garden  Seeds,  2  quarts  ftusseirs  Com. 

DspiBTMXirr  of  Aoricultubi,  Washington,  jGarden  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  etc. 

A.  a  Fcun,  N.  Y.,  40  varieties  Raspberries,  13  tarieties  Blackberries,  27  tarieties  Cur- 
rants, 7  ▼arieties  Gooseberries. 

J*  BjLLDWor,  JacksonriUe,  50  Choloe  of  Tamer's  Seedling  Raspberries. 

MncBBLL,  Habpkr  k  Ca,  BI  Paso,  "Com  Dodger**  CnUivator  with  Harrow  attachment. 

A.  M.  ft  E  W.  Bakiwill,  one  Com  Harrow. 
D.  M.  OsBoamB,  one  Kirby  Two- Wheel  Mower. 

O.  ALBimoir,  Canton,  Ind.,  two  ImproTcd  Ac^astable  Hoes. 

J.  H.  PiGKBiLL,  Harristown,  two  pure  blood  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Fnnm  ft  Call,  Urbana,  IlL,  one  Trench  Plow. 

Dkbi  ft  Co.,  Moline,  HI,  part  price  of  Plow,  $17. 

8  HuTCHiMosoN,  Griggsyille,  lU.,  one  patent  Harrow. 

Knra  ft  HmiLioir,  Ottawa,  IlL,  part  price  of  Champion  Com  OuhlTator,  $25. 

WnB  Plow  Ca,  Monmoath,  Ill.«  Com  CultiTator. 

Gbo.  McEnnjEr: 

Hemdon  ft  Gibbon's  Valley  of  the  Amazon. 

De  TocqueriUe's  Democracy  in  America. 

Sunday  School  Teacher,  1866-9. 

Smith  James'  Cfaristian'a  Deftnse. 
«    Smithsonian  Report,  1884, 

MoKva's  Geographical,  l^atoral  and  Ciril  History  of  ChUL 

Dirgald  Stewart's  Works. 
Sbt.  a.  &  Famrz 

BoEton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Crabbe's  Tales. 
HiLAiTD  Hall,  Bennington,  Yt: 

HaU's  History  of  Vermont 

The  Capture  of  Ticonderoga. 
W.  WHmsAB, Newark,  N.  J.: 

Four  Pamphlets. 

B.  D.  Cops,  Philadelphia: 

Two  Pamphlets. 
Pkmp  Wm.  M.  Baku: 

SilkCuttore. 
ImrA  Star  AosiouLTmAL  Soobtt: 

Bound  Reports,  1859,  '66-7-8-4. 

Nine  Pamphlets. 
Cauiobhu  State  AonouLTuiAL  Soomr: 

Four  Pimphleta. 


Niw  YouL  Toxjtm  Socnmr: 

Two  Pamphlets. 
K.  W.  Daistiun'b  AflsoduTioir: 

One  PmmiAilei. 
Niw  Tors  Stati  LnuuxT: 

Catalogue  in  four  YolumeB." 

Three  PamphletB. 
DxPABniKirv  or  AaucuLTvn: 

Four  Copies  Report  1869,  Copies  1858-0,  67-68. 
Departhbht  of  thx  Imtibios: 

Docoments  8d  Session  40th  Oongffess»  S8  Yolimeii 
HoH.  Jnsi  H.  Moou,  Deeator: 

Several  Yolnmes  of  BoonineBka, 
ChabiiIS  Dowmro,  Newbni^h,  K.  T.: 

About  400  Tsrieties  of  Pear  Cioo. 
Jomt  DiEBi,  Urbana,  Ill«: 

Sttb-SoU  Plow. 
Hovxr  k  Ca,  Chicago,  IlL : 

Lawn  Mower. 
W.  C.  Fukoo,  Moro,  HI. : 

Apple  Trees  of  44  vailetiea,  jaiasd  1^  hiai  near  Alton,  IlL        _ 
M.  L.  DuvLAP  t  SoHs: 

Two  Standard  Apple  Trees  and  one  Early  Bi<toiOBd  Chany  on  its  osm  loolik 
Protgitoh  Manutaotubiho  Compavt: 

One  Corn-stalk  Cutter. 
De.  HmfPRRiT,  Galeshurg,  III : 

Collection  of  many  Tarieties  of  Apples  and  Fruits.    - 
S.  Tatlob,  Urbana,  111. : 

800  Currant  Cuttings. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Chase,  Urbana,  111.: 

200  Goosebeny  Cutdngs. 


CERTIFICATES. 


The  following  are  the  formB  of  Certificates  of  Scholarship  adopted, 
in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  University,  which  prohibits  the 
conferring  of  diplomas,  but  authorizes  the  issuing  of  ^^  Certificates  of 
Scholarship/'  which  certificates  shall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  set  forth 
the  precise  attainments  as  ascertained  by  special  examination  of  the 
parties  applying  for  the  same,  respectively,  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning  they  may  have  respectively  studied  during  the  attendance  in 
the  University : 


5S 
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Chartered,  1861 


CSRTIFICATS  07  FULL  COURSS. 

I%e  lUin&ii  Industrial  XTniverdty, 
\  State  Sial.  > 


Opened,  1868. 


The  Regent  and  TnisteeB  of  the  Dlinoia  Industrial  Uniyemitj,  on  the  recommendation  of 

the  FacoHj,  oonfer  upon TkiM  CtrtyUaiej  in  testimony  of  hie  having  par- 

seed  a  AZ/<Xmrieo/ iS!fiMli«tin.the  College  of ,  in  this  UnlTerflitj,  in  which  he  has 

neoeaaihlly  atudied  and  paeeed  ^xammatUmt  in  the  following  branches  of  learning  (the  num- 
iNrof  terms  of  sta(|3r>  Mid  the  per  centom  of  scholarship  attained,  being  marked  opposite 
tanmsb:) 


Stitdim. 

Na  or.TmiB. 

PttCunruK. 

• 

• 

And  haTing  exhibited,  during  his  covrse,  doe  JideHfy  and  good  oonduetf  he  is,  2y  tkemprn- 

Mft,  dnly  honored  with  the  commendaUotu  of  the  aathorltles  of  the  University. 

Given  at  Urbana,  this  . .  day  of  .  •  •  •,  187  . 

(Signed)  ^IttgrnU, 

[M embetv  of  Faonlty.]  [Xembers  Board  of  Tnutees.] 


Ohsrtmd,  1867. 


Opened,  1868* 


CERTIFIOATB  OP  PARTLiL  COURSE. 

I%4  lUifuns  InduHrial  Unwefity* 
I  BfAft  Bkal.  t 

Tlie  Begent  and  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  on  the  recommendation  of 
die  Facolty,  confer  npon •  •  TIm  OtrtifieaUy  in  testimony  of  his  having  pur- 
sued a  Partial  Oowru  of  StudUi  during  ....  years,  in  the  College  of ,  In  this  Uni- 

venity,  during  which  he  has  successfully  studied  and  passed  e»ammatUmt  in  the  following 
branches  of  learning  (the  number  of  terms  of  stady  and  the  per  centum  of  scholarship  being 
siartied  opposite  each  branch:) 


fiffinMiiu 


Ko.  orXiBMB. 


PkB  CSHTUll. 


^^■•^aM^-^a*- 


"9 
4 


And  having  exhibited,  during  his  course,  due  fidelUy  and  good  comhtetf  he  iS|  ^  ^me  jpre$- 

«i^  duly  honored  with  the  oommendaAoiiu  of  the  authorities  of  the  University. 

Given  aS  Urbana.  this  . .  day  of  . . . .,  187  . 

(Signed)  ,IUgenL 

[Msttben  of  faculty.]  [Memben  Bond  of  Thistees.] 
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ACT  OF  APPEOPRIATION. 


AN  AOT  making  appropriations  for  the  lUinoiB  Industrial  UniTersi^. 

Section  1.     Beiienaeted  by  the  PeopU  of  ihs  BUU$  of  lUmoU,  rtprnmied  in  tht  Cfmermi 
Atumbly^  That  the  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  be  and  the  same  are  herebj  appropriated  lo 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  UniTersitj. 

For  the  erection  of  a  main  building  at  a  oost  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fiftj  tfaouaaiid 
dollars  when  completed,  to  contain  a  hall  for  public  exercises,  the  library,  geological,  »x^ogi- 
cal  and  botanical  kkmus,  and  rooms  for  leotures  and  class  exercises  and  offices,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Mechanical  department,  at  a  ooet  not  «xoeeding  tlie 
amount  hereby  appropriated,  when  completed,  to  contain  the  rooms  neoessaiy  for  instmcdoB 
in  mechanical  science  and  military  tactics,  for  collections  of  models,  work  shops  and  otlier 
necessary  rooms,  and  for  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars. 

For  Chemical  and  Mining  apparatus  and  ftimiture,  and  furniture  and  books  for  Ghemioal 
department,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  two  years. 

For  the  Horticultural  department,  for  the  additional  seeds,  trees,  and  labor  for  the  foieit 
plantations,  the  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years. 

For  the  Agricultural  department,  for  the  expenses  of  field  and  other  experiments,  and  for 
expenses  of  the  annual  courses  of  Agricultural  lectures  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  tlie 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years. 

For  apparatus  and  books  for  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  aitS|  aad  tlie 
various  branches  of  learning  relating  to  the  same,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  amram 
for  two  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  upon 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  for  the  appropriations  for  building,  in  favor  of  the  parties  to  whom 
the  same  may  be  due,  upon  proper  vouchers  certified  as  correct  by  the  Trustees  or  a  m^iority 
of  them,  and  approved  by  the  Crovemor,  and  for  the  other  appropriations  herein,  upon  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  a  minority  of  them,  and  the  approval  of  the  Ooveraor  : 
Prcmded^  that  no  sum  greater  than  $6,000  shall  be  drawn  at  one  time  for  other  than  faaild- 
ing  purposes:  And  provided^  furlher,  that  a  second  warrant  shall  not  be  drawn  until  satisfaie- 
tory  vouchers  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  filed  with  ^e  Auditor,  showing 
that  all  sums  preyiously  drawn  have  been  properly  expended  for  the  purpose  for  whieh  the 
same  was  appropriated, 

Geo.  8.  For  the  construction  of  said  building  the  Trustees  shall  not  obligate  the  State  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  in  excess  of  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
sud  Trustees  shall,  before  either  or  any  portion  of  said  appropriations  for  building  purposes 
shall  be  expended,  cause  to  be  prepared  a  full  and  complete  set  of  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  entire  proposed  buildings,  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  estimates  oarefally  made  of  the 
cost  thereoi^  whioh  shall  be  considered  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  by  theai 
approved,  when  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  approvaL  In  case  be  approvee 
the  same,  a  copy  of  said  estimates  shall  be  filed  in  the  Auditor's  office  when  such  appropria- 
tions may  be  expended. 

Appbovxd  April  15, 1871. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP, 

Oranted  June  7, 1871. 


Vame. 


Jared  Teeple,  (Elective). 

Isaac  S.  Raymond,  (Giyil  Engineering) 

Heniy  L.  Town 

Jamet  A.  Williams   ••• 

EWan  F.  Moore 

BamnelW.  White 

EdwinB.  Hazard 

Edgar  Sawyer  . .   

Boberi  H.  Haxlett 


Residence. 


Elgin 

Champaign 
Batavia  . .  • 
Urbana  . . . . 
Tolono  ... 
Paxton. .  • . 
Lyndon  .•• 
Tiskilwa  . . 
Springfield 


Year 


8 
8 


Sebolarship 
percent 


97— 
89  ;K 


NAMES  AND  STANDING  OF  STUDENTS 

JBeeHving  Certifteatee  0/  SeholarMp  June  7,  1871. 


Ki 


Edward  B.  Hazard.. 
Robert  H  Hazlett.. 
ElTan  F.  Moore. . . . 
Adolphns  L.  Rader. 
Isaac  S.  Raymond. . 

Edgar  Sawyer 

Jared  Teeple 

Henry  L.  Town.... 
Samoel  W.  White  . 
James  A.  Williams 


Residence. 


Lyndon  .  . 
Hpringfleld 
Tolono  . . . . 
Tennessee . 
Champaign 
Tiskilwa  . . 

Elgin 

Bataria  . . . 
Paxton.... 
Urban*..  . 


Oomve. 


Agriculture.  ••.. 

ElectiTC 

Agriculture 

Elective 

Civil  Engineering 
Commercial. .... 

Elective 

AKTiculture ..... 

Elective 

Elective 


No. 
Terms. 


7 
4 
6 
6 
9 
4 
9 
5 
4 
7 


Scholarship 
per  cent. 


91 
88 
^87 
85 
89 
95 
97 
90 
94 
82 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES 

Far  tKe  Academic  Tear  1871. 

Sunday^  June  4, 1871. 
Baccalaureate  Address^  by  the  Regent,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  University  Chapel,  at  4  p.  k. 

Monday,  June  6, 1871. 
Examinations  from  8  to  12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  ic.    Address  before  the  Industrial  Society,  by 
Sx-Govemor  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  at  7  p.  x. 

Tueedayy  June  6, 1871. 

Examinations  as  on  Monday.    Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  J.  Mahoney,  Esq., 

of  Chicago,  at  7  p.  ic. 

Wcdneeday,  June  7, 1871. 

Exercises  of  the  third  year  students,  conmiencing  at  9  a.  m. 

1.  Music 

2.  Pn^er. 

8.    €k)d  in  Nature.    Charles  W.  Rolfe,  Montgomery. 
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*4.    Education  neoeuafy  to  the  life  of  tho  Republic,    Heniy  N.  Drewiy,  Maaoii. 

6.  Columbia's  Heroea.    Jamaa  W.  Kathewa,  MaaoD. 

•6.    Should  our  Inatitutiona  foater  a  Militaiy  Spirit  ?    Milea  F.  Hatdi,  BUToa'a  MilL 

7.  Muaic. 

*8.  Cliemiatry  in  relation  to  the  world's  progreaa.    Kilo  B.  Borwaah,  Champaign. 

*9.  The  Mmeral  World.    Reuben  0.  Vood,  Woodbum. 

10.  The  Past  Decade.    Stephen  A.  Reynolds,  BeMdere. 

11.  Ancient  aud  modem  Bngineeriag.    Willia  A.  Reisa,  BelleTille. 

12.  Music. 

18.    Antiquity  of  Time.    Calvin  F.  Paiker,  Phila 
*14.    Sources  of  a  Nation's  Wealth.    David  E.  Swyer,  BelloTilla. 

16.  Scientific  Education.    Charles  W.  SilTer,  Urbana. 

*16.  Progress  of  the  Industrial  Uni?ersify.    Jacob  K.  Wharton,  Bement 

17.  Music. 

18.  Change.    laaae  8.  Raymond,  Champdgn. 

19.  Achievements  of  the  American  People.    Jamea  A.  Williami. 

20.  Misplaced  and  Appropriate  Labor.    JaredTeeple,  Elgin. 
•21.  Practical  Education*    Goo.  H.  Lyman,  Richland. 

22.    Muaic 

28.    Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Addreas  to  the  Class.    The  Regent 
f     Address  before  the  University,  by  President  Srastus  0.  Haven,  D.  D.,  at  2  p.  m.    Bdu- 
bHion  Drill  of  the  University  Battalion  at  8:80  p.  m. 

'Kzcosed 
tNot  delivered. 


FOURTH  ANNJTAL  MEETING 


or  TBI 


BOARD  OF  TEUSTEES  OP  ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 


Hbbuta,  March  7, 1871. 

The  Board  met  in  the  Univereity  bnilding,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M, 
The  scriptures  were  read  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Kegent. 

The  roll  was  then  ordered  to  be  called,  when  Hon.  Newton  Bateman 
presented  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  inform- 
ing the  Board  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  confirmed  as 
Trustees  to  fill  vacancies : 

0.B.0ALU8HA 6th  Congressional  Diatriot. 

J.R.aCX)TT 7th  "  •• 

BOBSRT  B.  EAJKRINQTOlf 8th  "  «« 

Wm.  B.  ANDERSON llth  "  *• 

J.M.  PEARSON lath  "  •* 

BURDEN  PULLEN 1st  Grand  Division. 

J.H.PICKRELL M        *•  " 

GEORGE&BOWEN M       «  " 

LUTHER  L.  OREENLEAF Id       ««  •* 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

Present,  Messrs.  Aliens  Bateman,  Blackburn,  Brown  of  Chicago, 
Krown  of  Pnlaskt  Brown  of  Sangamon,  Oobb,  Cunningham,  Edwards, 
Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Rckard,-Pickrell,  Pearson,  Slade, 
Scroggs,  Scott,  and  the  Regent 

Absent,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Harrington,  Hayes,  Greenleaf,  Johnson, 
Mahan,  Pnllen,  Yan  Osdel,  Wright,  and  the  Goyernor. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to  the  new  members 
present  by  Judge  Cunningham. 

On  motion,  the  members  of  the  Board,  whose  time  had  expired  and 

whose  successors  had  been  appointed,  but  were  not  present,  were  re- 
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qnested  to  remain  and  take  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  Board, 
expenses  in  attending  this  meeting  to  be  paid  by  warrants  drawn  bj 
the  Regent. 

It  was  voted  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  printed  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  notify,  by  telegraph,  the 
newly  elected  members  of  the  session  of  the  Board,  and  invite  their 
attendance. 

The  Regent  then  read  th< 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  REGENT. 
IbtheBoardo/TruOsesofthelUinaiilndui^rial  UniwnUff: 

Gentlemen— The  recurrence  of  your  annual  meeting  calls  npon 
me  to  lay  before  you  the  annual  statement  of  the  progress,  condition 
and  wants  of  the  University.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  report  to 
you  a  year  of  large  progress  and  prosperity  in  every  department  of 
our  work. 

.  The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  are 
herewith  communicated,  will  show  you  their  proceedings  dnring  the 
year — which  will,  doubtless,  meet  your  approval 

FAOTJLTT  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

There  have  been  on  service  throughout  the  year,  or  some  part  thereof^ 
the  following  teachers,  lecturers  and  assistants : 
Wm.  M.  Baxeb,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
"W.  F.  Bliss,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
A.  P.  S.  Stuabt,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
S.  W.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Science. 
T.  J.  BnRBiLL,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
8.  W.  Shattuox,  Professor  of  Civil  EngioeeriDg  and  Mathematics. 
Edwabd  Snydbb,  Professor  of  Book-keeping,  Military  Tactios  and 

German. 
James  Bbllanoee,  Teacher  of  Architectural  Drawing. 
Hbnby  M.  Douglass,  Librarian  and  Assistant  Teacher. 
BoBEBT  Wabdeb,  AssistBut  in  Chemistry. 
I.  S.  FouLON,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language. 
Alex.  Thomson,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Engineering. 
Db.  H.  J.  Detmeb,  Lecturer  on  Yeterinary  Science. 
Db.  Manlt  Miles,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture. 
Db.  E.  S.  Hull,  Lecturer  on  Horticulture. 
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Prof.  Bliss,  called  awaj  by  the  care  of  his  own  faro:!,  resigned  the 
Professorship  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term. 

Negotiations  are  already  in  progress  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  agri- 
cnltnre,  and  also  to  secnre  saitable  men  for  the  professorships  of  geo- 
logy and  zoology,  and  of  history  and  social  science.  All  of  these 
places  should  be  filled  before  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  terms  of  service  of  the  assistant  teachers  now  under  employ- 
ment will  expire  with  the  current  year,  but  as  the  number  and  kind  of 
assistants  required  the  next  year  will  depend  partly  upon  our  success 
in  filling  the  chairs  mentioned,  it  will  be  best  to  refer  their  employ- 
ment to  the  Executive  Committee,  or  to  authorize  the  Eegent  to  em- 
ploy, from  time  to  time,  such  assistants  as  may  be  required,  within 
such  restrictions  as  to  salary  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

In  the  practice  departments  the  following  assistants  have  been  on 
service  during  the  year :  H.  K.  Vickroy,  orchardist  and  nurseryman ; 
Thomas  Franks,  gardener  and  fiorist ;  J.  S.  Searfoss,  carpenter ;  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  machinist ;  Geo.  ITpstone,  foreman  on  stock  farm. 

Mr.  TJpstone  having  been  disabled  by  an  accident  in  December  last, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bice,  of  Champaign,  kindly  tendered  his  services,  and  was 
employed  to  the  first  of  March,  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  close  of  Professor  Bliss'  term  of  service,  the  first  of  September, 
left  the  farm  without  any  responsible  superintendent,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  deeming  it  wise  to  secure  a  man  of  requisite  education 
and  experience,  to  take  the  responsibility  until  the  chair  of  agriculture 
should  be  again  filled,  instituted  inquiries  for  suitable  candidates,  and 
finally  appointed,  to  the  place  of  head  farmer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Lawrence,  of 
Selvidere,  Boone  county.  Mr.  Lawrence  entered  upon  service  the  1st 
of  March. 

Mr.  TJpstone,  having  been  temporarily  disabled  by  the  breaking  of 
his  leg,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  was  paid  his  wages  for  the 
month  of  January,  and  still  occupies  a  portion  of  the  house,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  misfortune,  his  wages  be  allowed  to  the  first  day  of  March, 
or  that  some  allowance  be  made  him  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  his  doc- 
tor's bilL 

/ 

ATTEin>ANOS  AKD   STUDIES. 

The  records  of  the  year  show  a  gratifying  progress  in  numbers  and 
qualifications  of  students.  The  attendance,  during  the  several  terms 
since  last  meeting,  was  as  follows : 
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Dorlngthe  BpriDgTerm 149 

Duringthe  Autumn  Tenn • • • IM 

Ihirmg  the  Winter  Term  (not  yet  ended) , IW 

Total  attendance  for  the  year • ttO 

Tbtal  attendance  of  preceding  year,  to  June •••• 196 

The  nnmber  entered  for  the  several  courses,  the  present  term,  was 
as  follows : 

For  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  courses 10 

For  Mechanical  and  GItII  Bngineeriog 44 

For  Special  Gbemieal  course. « • •... 9 

For Oommercial ...••• • II 

For  Architecture 4 

For  Military  course S4 

Students  in  Chemical  Laboratory 18 

Several  are  entered  as  students  of  Mining  £ngineering|  and  an  earlj 
development  of  this  course  will  be  required.  Many  of  the  younger 
students  report  for  a  general  or  elective  course,  not  having  yet  fixed 
upon  any  pursuit  or  profession. 

The  representation  from  the  difiPerent  counties  of  the  State  has  stead- 
ily grown  greater  as  the  University  has  become  more  widely  known, 
fiftj-flve  counties  being  now  represented.  Every  year,  circulars  and 
lists  of  questions  for  the  examination  of  students,  have  been  sent  to 
the  County  Superintendents  of  schools,  and  great  credit  is  due  these 
officers  for  the  generous  and  efficient  service  they  have  rendered  the 
University. 

ADMISSION  OF  FBMiiLB  STUDSNTB. 

A  brief  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Term,  the  Execa- 
tive  Committee  decided  upon  the  admission  of  female  students,  and 
fifteen  entered  the  first  term  thereafter.  The  number,  this  term,  is 
twenty-two,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  number  will  rapidly  in- 
crease hereafter. 

T^MS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  law  prescribes  that  ^^  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  who  shall  not,  previously,  undergo 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  branches  ordinarily  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State."  This  requirement  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  fixing  simply  the  lowest  limits  of  the  qualificationB  which 
the  Trustees  might  prescribe,  leaving  them  iree  to  fix  sueh  higher 
qualifications  as  might  seem  needful  in  the  progress  of  time. 
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A  steady  advaiu^  has  been  seen  in  the  qnalificatioos  of  the  krger 
number  of  candidates  for  admission,  though  some  have  still  applied 
and  been  admitted  nnder  an  examination  in  the  common  branches* 

The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  the  large 
increase  of  work  now  required  bj  the  higher  classes,  create  the  neces- 
sity for  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  fi>r  admission.  It  is  re> 
commended  that  candidates  for  admission  the  next  year  be  required  to 
pass  thorough  examinations  in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matical, Political  and  Physical,  History  of  the  United  States,  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  and  that  the  following  year  there  be  added  to  the 
requirements  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology. 

The  requirements  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing,  or  for  classical  studies,  ought,  of  course,  to  remain  as  heretofore. 

I  suggest,  also,  whether,  after  the  next  year,  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
add  a  year  to  the  required  age  for  admission. 

While  the  University  owes  no  slavish  submission  to  the  customs  of 
other  institutions,  in  other  and  older  States,  it  may  wisely,  when  ne- 
cessary, restrict  its  work  to  those  who  are  best  prepared  to  profit  by 
its  instructy>n,  and  to  fulfill  the  work  which  will  be  required  of  its 
graduates.  If  any  departure  be  allowed  from  the  required  scholastic 
preparation,  it  should  be  in  favor  of  students  of  advanced  age,  whose 
employments  have  given  them  a  mental  development  and  power  which 
younger  students  could  only  gain  from  the  study  of  books. 

The  permanent  funds  have  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
the  sale  of  60,000  acres  of  land  scrip  for  $44,821.60,  and  by  the  sale 
of  160  acres  of  the  Griggs  farm  for  $9,600.  The  entire  fund,  includ- 
ing these  additions,  now  amounts  to  $363,421.60,  and  the  estimated 
income  from  the  same  to  $27,002.  The  Treasurer's  report  will  exhibit 
in  detail  the  investments  of  this  fand,  as  also  the  items  of  the  annual 
income  from  all  sources.  The  list  of  warrants,  accompanying  this  re- 
port, will  give  you  the  several  items  of  expenditures. 

The  total  income  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  not  including  legis- 
lative appropriations,  was  $41,357.01.  The  total  expenditures,  except- 
ing those  from  appropriations  aforesaid,  was  $38,654.69. 

The  Bookkeeper's  statement,  which  I  transmit  herewith,  will  give 
you  the  details  of  the  expenditures  of  the  legislative  appropriations. 
I  believe  the  expenditures  have  been  made  with  strict  economy  and 
fidelity,  and  have  given  to  the  departments  for  which  they  were  made 
large  and  useful  developments. 
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The  estimated  income  for  next  year^  from  all  Bonrees,  is  $41 ,436.80. 
The  estimates  for  the  current  expenditures  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Finance  Oommittee,  and  will  be  reported  by  that  commit- 
tee with  such  modifications  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  A  consid- 
erable increase  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  instruction  will 
be  needed,  to  meet  the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Faculty. 

A  large  amount  of  our  funds  has  remained  invested  in  six  per  cent 
State  bonds.  This  amount  can  be  quite  safely  invested  in  good  county 
bonds  yielding  ten  per  cent  I  submit  whether  the  increase  of  the 
wants  and  expenses  of  the  University  do  not  require  an  immediate 
change  to  be  made  in  these  investments. 

The  increase  of  the  taxes  on  our  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
will  be  noticed  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  value  of  these  lands. 
Information  received  from  private  sources  confirms  this  inference,  and 
the  time  is  approaching  when  active  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
them  into  marlcet. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  still  on  hand  scrip  for  25,000 
acres  to  be  located  or  sold.  A  new  efibrt  ought  to  be  made  this  season 
to  secure  the  location  of  this  scrip.  The  progress  of  the  i^ew  Pacific 
Bailroads  will  open  some  very  desirable  lands  for  location. 

The  inventory  prepared  by  the  Bookkeeper  gives  the  present  gross 
assets  of  the  University  to  be  as  follows : 

Real  estate |1S9,160 

Personal  property,  inclading  all  apparatas 65,600 

Wild  lands  located  with  scrip. • • . . .  • 

Funds  invested • 

I  suggest  that  the  funds  for  the  several  practical  departments — as 
the  Agricultural,  the  Horticultural  and  the  Mechanical — be  charged 
directly  with  all  salaries  and  expenses  attending  them,  and  credited 
with  all  proceeds  coming  from  them ;  and  that  no  amounts  be  appro- 
priated to  them  from  the  general  fund,  except  to  meet  deficiencies. 
Their  accounts  will  then  show,  constantly,  the  actual  profit  and  cost  of 
each  department,  and  will  induce  an  economy  not  at  all  promoted  by 
our  present  form  of  accounts. 

AOBICULTUBAL  BBPABTICENT. 

The  work  in  this  department  was  under  the  charge  of  Prof,  filiss 
till  the  first  of  September,  when  his  resignation  took  effect  The  crops 
were  generally  fair  and  some  of  them  excellent,  though  the  excessive 
dryness  lessened  the  yield  in  many  cases.  A  statement  of  crops  raised 
and  harvested  will  be  appended  to  this  report 
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From  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  in  1869,  for  this  depart- 
ment, there  have  been  erected  two  large  bams— one  on  the  Experi- 
mental /arm,  48  by  76  feet,  with  cellar  extending  nnder  abont  three* 
fifths  of  it,  costing  nearly  $5,000 ;  the  other  on  the  Stock  farm,  bailt 
in  form  of  an  L,  each  limb  being  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  A 
basement  with  heavy  stone  walls  and  cemented  floors,  extends  nndar 
it  all,  containing  a  cattle  department,  swine  pens,  a  root  .cellar,  cooking 
room,  manure  pit,  etc.  It  is  well  supplied  with  cisterns,  a  well,  and  a 
astern  for  liquid  manures.  The  total  expense  of  the  whole  was  abont 
110,000. 

The  farm  is  now  well  supplied  with  teams  and  tools.  The  funds 
designed  for  the  purchase  of  some  thorough-bred  neat  cattle,  and  other 
stock,  was  put  into  stock  steers  and  hogs,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
out  the  large  com  and  hay  crop.  The  increased  fund  arising  from  the 
Bale  of  these  animals  will  enable  us  to  purchase  several  valuable  ani- 
mals of  different  approved  breeds,  with  which  to  begin  our  experi- 
ments illustrating  stock  breeding  and  feeding.  There  remains  an  un- 
expended balance  of  the  appropriation,  from  which  there  ought  to  be 
provided  a  steam  cooking  apparatus  and  some  other  much-needed  ma- 
diinery,  including  a  windmill  for  pumping  water  for  stock,  and  either 
I  small  steam-engine  or  a  good  horse-power,  with  cutting  and  thresh- 
ing machines. 

1  believe  that  at  last  we  have  adopted  a  wise  and  safe  policy  in  the 
management  of  this  large  farm.  A  competent  Head  Farmer  has  been 
■mployed  at  a  minimum  salary,  and  he  is  given  a  large  pecuniary  in« . 
;erest  in  the  successful  management,  in  the  offer  of  a  maximum  salary,' 
o  be  paid  out  of  net  income  of  farm.  The  plans  of  cultivation  are 
ttU  auder  the  control  of  the  Board,  but  the  Farmer  is  to  be  allowed 
0  employ  his  own  laborers.  If  he  is  liberally  supported  he  counts* 
onfidently  on  making  the  farm  yield  riot  only  his  maximum  salary, 
fut  also  a  generous  surplus  for  the  University. 

The  Experimental  farm  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  provided  for  by  the' 
ppropriation  (now  pending  before  the  Legislature)  for  agricultural 
speriments.    The  amount  of  this  appropriation  is  $3,000  annually, 
two  years — $500  a  year  of  this  sum  being  designed  to  cover  the 
nses  attending  the  lecture  courses  through  the  State. 

No  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  is  more  difficult  to  manage 

essfully  than  that  of  sound  agricultural  experimentation,  and  no 

is  more  interesting  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State.    To  make 

experiments  really  valuable,  they  must  be  scientific  in  character 

systematic  in  scope.    An  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  covering 
Vol.  Ill— 77 
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the  entire  g^nnd  of  Agriculture  in  its  seyeral  departments^  will  neoee- 
earilj  occupy  many  years,  and  will  require  the  dose  attention  of  a 
skillful  superintendent  To  provide  for  such  a  series  of  experiments 
is  the  object  of  the  appropriation  asked ;  and,  anticipating  its  grant,  I 
have  directed  the  preparation  and  staking  out  of  a  set  of  experimental 
plats,  containing  1-20  of  an  acre  each,  on  a  plan  recommended  by 
Prof.  M.  Miles,  of  Michigan.  These  plats  are  to  be  cultivated  one  or 
two  years  without  manures,  to  determine  what  varieties  and  differences 
the  several  plats  exhibit  in  their  natural  state.  They  will  then  be  ready 
for  use  in  testing  the  eflTects  of  the  several  fertilisers,  and  of  varying 
cultivation.  A  similar  set  of  plats  will  be  prepared  for  experiments  in 
the  several  varieties  of  the  different  grains,  grasses  and  roots.  Experi- 
ments should  also  be  undertaken  in  some  of  the  new  enltnree  reeom- 
mended  so  often  for  introduction  into  our  State.  Also,  experiments  in 
Animal  Husbandry,  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep^ 
swine,  etc. 

VXTEBOf  ABT  CLDnO. 

Closely  connected  with  Animal  Hnsbandvy^  and  a  moat  importaat 
part  of  an  Agricultural  education,  is  the  knowledge  of  Yeterinaiy 
science.  As  an  experiment  in  this  department,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee employed  Dr,  H,  J.  Detmer,  Y.  &,  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  Agricultural  students  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Daring 
the  present  term  he  is  conducting,  with  great  success,  a  free  veterinary 
infirmary,  to  give  his  class,  numbering  26  students,  opportunity  to 
ifitness  and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  sick  animals.  His  report  of  the 
esiASS  treated,  which  is  hereto  appended,  shows  that  55  patients  have 
beiep  prjdsented  for  advice  or  treatment. 

AJi^iQjagh  the  University  has  not  the  means  to  cfea  a  full  Yeterinary 
Qollege  fi^r  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons,  still  it  is  desirable  to 
furnish  9pipf>  instruction  to  our  Agricultural  students  in  a  branch  so 
important  to  Uie  stock  interests  of  this  State.  It  is  cordially  reoom- 
mended,  ther$fo^  t^at  the  experiment  be  repeated  another  year,  and 
that  in  case  mw  mechanic  shops  be  erected,  the  present  shop-building 
be  surrendered  to  )fe  used  as  a  veterinary  stable  and  infirmary.  Dn 
Detmer's  naark^d  success  and  evident  ability  will  certainly  recommend 
him  for  Appointment,  but  as  there  are  some  questions  as  to  the  pnusti- 
cable  extent  and  relatfO^  pf  his  course  to  the  Agricultural  course,  of 
which  it  forms  part,  I  re.commend  that  the  question  of  his  employment 
another  year  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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HOETIOULTUBAL  DKPABTlCBirr. 

The  report  ^f  Prof.  Btinrill,  which  I  herewith  commanicate,  affords 
the  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  in  his  department  the  past 
year.  This  department  is  understood  to  inclade  the  Ornamental 
Oronnds  and  Green  Houses,  the  Market  Ghirden,  the  Narseries,  the 
Orchards  and  Fmit  Plantations,  and  the  Forest  planting.  The  orna- 
mental grounds  continue  to  improve  in  beauty,  and  are  exercising  an 
evident  influence  upon  the  tastes  of  the  students.  The  new  green 
house,  furnished  by  the  appropriation  of  1869,  is  already  well  filled, 
and  seyeral  of  the  students,  including  some  of  the  young  ladies,  are 
taking  lessons  in  its  management 

The  management  of  the  market  garden  has,  as  yet,  fiiiled  to  secure 
remunerative  results.  The  chief  and  perhaps  fiital  difficulty  is  found 
in  the  lack  of  a  good  home  market  for  the  more  bulky  or  perishable 
Tegetables.  The  effort  now  is  to  red  nee  the  crops  to  such  kinds  as 
may  either  be  transported  profitably  to  Chicago,  or  preserved  in  cans. 
The  work  is  too  important  to  be  relinquished  without  further  trials. 

The  nurseries  are  designed  primarily  to  supply  the  trees  needed  for 
our  own  orchards  and  forest  plantations,  but  a  large  surplus  will  be 
raised  for  general  sale.  There  are  now  in  nursery  177,000  young 
trees  for  the  forests  and  shelter  belts,  and  a  lai^  number  of  pear  and 
i4>ple  grafts  have  been  prepared  during  the  past  winter,  affording  valu-* 
able  practice  to  the  students  of  Horticulture,  and  enlarging  the  nursery 
alock.  The  apple  orchard  now  contains  2,319  trees,  embracing  about 
1,180  varieties.  Over  400  varieties  of  pears  are  either  in  orchard  or 
nursery,  and  several  varieties  each  of  grapes,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  blackberries. 

An  appropriation  has  been  asked  to  carry  out  the  forest  planting,  as 
it  will  necessarily  involve  a  large  expense  for  which  no  return  can  be 
expected  for  many  years.  A  large  part  of  the  trees  now  on  hand  are 
ready  to  go  into  permanent  place  this  spring. 

Nearly  twenty  acres  of  the  garden  ground  have  been  thoroughly 
vnderdrained,  and  there  remains  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  sufii- 
cient  to  underdrain  the  remainder  of  these  grounds,  or  at  least  such  as 
it  is  desirable  to  underdrain.  Prot  Burrill  is  infusing  new  life  into  his 
department 

THB  HBOHANIOAL  DSPABIMBKT. 

The  report  of  Ph>fessor  Bobinson  will  give,  in  detail,  the  work  done 
ia  the  shop.  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  department  began  its 
proper  work  only  about  one  year  ago,  the  report  will  afford  strong 
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evidence  of  the  useful  character  and  brilliant  prospects  of  this  brandi 
of  industrial  education.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num* 
ber  of  students  in  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  conrsesi  and  the 
liveliest  interest  has  been  shown  in  their  studies  and  shop  practice. 
You  will  see  in  our  apparatus  cases  a  goodly  amount  of  apparatus  made 
in  the  shops  by  students.  The  cases  themselves  are  also  their  worL 
The  steam  heating,  introduced  into  the  University  building  since  your 
last  meeting,  is  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  heating  apparatus  of  the 
green  house  was  cast  from  patterns  made  in  the  shop,  and' then  putia 
by  student  labor.  Some  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  manih 
factured  for  other  institutions,  or  for  private  parties,  and  if  the  shop  is 
credited  with  the  value  of  the  apparatus  manufactured,  and  the  work 
performed  for  other  departments,  it  will  be  found  self-sustaining. 

An  appropriation  of  $26,000  has  been  asked  from  the  Legislature  to 
provide  larger  and  better  furnished  shops,  and  for  a  drill  hall,  and 
plans  will  be  laid  before  you  for  your  approval,  for  such  building.  The 
erection  of  such  a  building  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment and  increase  its  power.  I  cannot  too  strongly  commend  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  Prof.  Bobinson  in  his  work. 

OTHEB  D£PABTMEI!rrS. 

It  is  not  tiecessarj^  to  go  into  detail  in  reference  to  the  other  depart- 
ments, but  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  in  silence.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  in  its  practical  every-day  value,  has  been  so  admirably  managed 
by  Prof.  Baker  as  to  demand  for  him  your  highest  consideration.  I 
have  never  known,  any  where,  more  life  and  energy  thrown  into  this 
study  of  our  mother  tongue ;  and  the  students  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  his  indefatigable  instruction  will  long  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  thorough  drill  given  them  in  the  correct  use  and  critical 
knowledge  of  their  vernacular,  and  of  the  rich  fields  of  its  splendid 
literature.  The  classes  in  this  department  have  been  larger  than  in 
any  other,  the  class  beginning  with  this  year  numbering  over  70 
members. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  has  also  exhibited  remarkable  vitality. 
The  fimdamental  character  of  this  science,  and  its  wide  scope  of  rela- 
tions both  to  the  other  sciences  and  to  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts, 
give  it  great  importance  in  an  institution  consecrated  to  industrial  edu- 
cation. It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  profound  gratulatlon  that  so  laige 
a  proportion  of  our  students  voluntarily  seek  this  course.  It  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  its  enthusiastic  and  able  Professor,  H> 
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P.  8.  Stuart,  that  he  ehonld  have  secnred  thtis  early  so  much  interest 
in  his  department.  The  new  chemietry  class  entering  last  fall,  num- 
bered 60  stadents,  and  already  there  are  88  at  work  in  the  over-crowded 
Laboratery. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  asked  for  a  Laboratory  building, 
fiumiehed  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  mining  and  metallurgical 
uses,  as  well  as  chemical  analyses.  Its  importance  was  recognized  by 
the  committees  to  which  oar  application  was  referred,  but  the  extent 
of  appropriations  needed  by  other  institutions  compelled  a  present  de- 
nial of  the  request.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because,  long 
before  a  suitable  building  can  be  erected,  the  department  will  have 
utterly  outgrown  its  accommodations.  It  may  be  found  wise  to  pre- 
pffi«  temporary  quarters  for  it  in  the  basement,  or  some  other  part  of 
tlie  new  main  building. 

The  department  of  Civil  Engineering  has  also  won  some  laurels 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof.  Shattuck  and  his  assistants. 
Glasses  have  been  trained  in  both  theory  and  field  practice,  and  the 
services  of  some  of  the  students  have  already  been  sought  by  outside 
parties^  in  engineering  work. 

.  Prof.  Snyder  has  also  given  much  force  to  the  several  departments 
under  his  charge.  The  Bookkeeping  classes  are  always  crowded,  as 
are  also  the  classes  in  German  ;  and  the  Military  Drill  has  been  main- 
tained with  more  vigor  thaiu  in  any  similar  institution  known  to  me. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  Drill  hall,  planned  in  connection  with  the 
new  Mechanic  building,  a  much  greater  efficiency  can  be  given  to  the 
Military  course. 

The  success  attending  our  efforts  to  meet  fairly  the  legal  require- 
ments laid  upon  us,  to  include  military  tactics  in  our  course  of  instruc- 
tion, has  suggested  the  propriety  of  asking  Ccmgress  to  give  additional 
aid  in  a  work  of  sacb  national  importance.  I  have  sent  accordingly 
to  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  late  chairman,  of  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fiiirs  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  sketch  of  a  plan  for  a  Na- 
tional system  of  militsury  education,  which  I  herewith  submit  to  you  as 
a  proposition  touching  the  future  prospects  of  this  institution. 

THK  LABOS  SY8TB1C 

The  labor  system  still  costs  us  much  care.  Two  difficulties  meet  ns 
constantly :  First,  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  such  labor  as  the  students 
can  perform ;  and  second,  to  get  such  work  as  we  do  provide^  well  and 
economically  performed.  The  practical  value  of  the  labor,  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  a  sound  industrial  education,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
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stated.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  all  the  indoBtrial  coanee,  practice  shoiild 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  In  the  Mechanical  depart- 
ment Prof.  Bobinson  has  made  *^  shop  practice  "  a  regular  part  of  the 
course,  not  as  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  but  as  a  necessary  means  of 
giving  a  practical  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  phil- 
osophy. This  shop  practice  is  not  counted  nor  paid  for  as  labor,  but 
the  student  is  allowed  to  labor  at  other  hours  foft  wages.  I  would  re- 
commend that  a  simUar  plan  be  adopted  in  other  departments.  The 
student  of  Horticulture  may  be  required  to  give  a  certain  number  ci 
hours,  during  one  or  more  terms,  to  practice  in  the  green  house,  the 
gardens,  nurseries,  orchards  and  grafting  rooms.  The  student  of 
Agriculture  may,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  aim,  be  required  to 
take  daily  practice,  during  certain  terms,  in  the  practical  operations  of 
the  field,  or  in  the  stock  bams.  This  would  not  prevent  students 
working  at  other  hours  for  wages. 

THS  AFFLIOATIOir  FOB  LXOISLATITS  AID. 

The  memorial  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  has 
already  been  seen  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  its  state- 
ments of  our  wants  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  bill  appropriating 
$76,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  University  building,  to  cost  in  all 
$160,000,  and  $25,000  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  machine 
shop,  has  already  passed  the'Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  with  a  good  prospect  of  speedily  becoming 
a  law.  I  call  attention  to  it  now,  as  its  passage  will  impose  at  once 
upon  the  Board  the  duty  of  fixing  sites,  adopting  plans,  and  prepaid 
ing  for  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  buildings.  8ome 
preliminary  plans  have  been  prepared,  but  a  most  thorough  and  care- 
ful review  of  these  plans  will  be  required.  Every  feature  ought  to  be 
scanned  with  the  most  jealous  attention,  both  to  secure  perfection  of 
design  and  to  insure  economy  in  the  erection. 

An  appropriation  has  also  been  asked  for  the  library  and  apparatus 
of  instruction.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  shows  the  number  of  books 
now  in  library  to  be  4,688^an  increase  of  892  volumes  during  the 
year,  98  of  which  were  received  from  donations.  Besides  these  over 
two  hundred  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  collection. 

The  library  is  proving,  as  it  ought,  one  of  the  most  valuable  agen- 
cies of  instruction  as  well  as  a  point  of  most  attractive  interest  to  our 
students,  and  its  early  and  large  increase  will  add  greatly  to  the  real 
power  and  value  of  the  University.  It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  the 
matriculation  fees  are  set  apart  and  apportioned  to  the  library  fund. 
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These  fees,  the  past  year,  were  absorbed  in  the  general  fnncL  They 
ought  now  to  be  added  to  the  library  appropriation  for  this  year.  We 
can  not  easily  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  fall  snpply  of  the 
best  and  freshest  books  to  the  student  of  science.  The  rapid  and  oon* 
Btant  advance  in  the  physical  sciences — the  new  and  surprising  dis- 
coveries following  each  other  in  rapid  succession — frequently  invalid 
date  old  theories  and  conclusions,  and  compel  continual  reoonstruo* 
tions,  making  the  old  literature  of  these  sciences  imperfect  and  unsafe. 
Fresh  books  must  be  constantly  added  to  our  stores  to  keep  us  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  the  scholarship  of  the  age. 

OOHOLUSIOV. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  my  earnest  belief  that  the  University 
is  growing  rapidly  and  deservedly  in  favor.  The  plans  adopted  by 
yon  at  the  outset,  with  such  modifications  of  minor  details  as  expe- 
rience has  suggested,  have  been  found  sound  in  practice  as  they  were 
sound  in  theory.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  before  we  can  fully  re- 
alize all  the  great  ends  contemplated  in  those  plans ;  but  the  good 
Providence  that  has  thus  far  prospered  us  will  still  be  over  us,  and  the 
principles  thus  &r  found  good  will  ^uide  us  to  still  greater  success.  I 
would  indulge  in  no  arrogant  anticipations;  but  the  future  career  of 
ihe  University  has  an  outlook  so  grand  in  itself,  and  so  hopeful  for 
humanity,  that  we  may  well  pledge  ourselves  to  new  courage  and 
larger  efforts. 

J.  M.  GREGORY. 

UBRARIAirS  REPORT. 

Da.  J.  M.  GsBGOBT,  SigmU  : 

The  Librarian  takes  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  a  respectable  ut^ 
crease  in  the  size  and  value  of  the  Library,  and  more  than  correspond- 
ing increase  in  its  use  by  the  students. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  last  year  was  8,480.  It  seems  that 
some  shelves  were  missed  in  the  count,  and  that  there  were  actually 
3,646  at  that  time.  The  present  number  is  4,688,  showing  a  clear  in- 
crease of  893  volumes.  Of  these,  678  are  included  in  the  catalogue 
printed  with  the  last  annual  report ;  63  were  bound  from  our  own 
files,  as  shown  in  Schedule  I ;  168  were  purchased  since  the  catalogue 
was  sent  to  press,  as  shown  by  Schedule  II ;  98  were  obtained  by  do- 
nation and  exchange,  as  shown  by  Schedulo  HI. 

Correspondence  now  in  progress  will  doubtless  add  one  or  two 
hundred  volumes  with  no  expense  except  for  transportation.    I  am 
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confident  that  dnring  the  coming  year  I  can  effect  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  thousand  volnmes  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  increase  of  onr  pamphlet 
collecticm.  Its  growth  has  been  over  two  hundred  the  past  year,  and 
will  probably  be  two  thousand  the  next. 

By  Schedule  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  sixty  periodicals  are  received. 

Of  these  twenty -nine  are  agricultural,  six  mechanical,  six  scientific^ 

eight  literary,  six  news  and  political.     It  might  be  thought  that  this  is 

too  large  a  number/  but  tlie  schedule  shows  that  thirty  of  these  are  ez- 

-  -changes  and  coSfr*rioSttiJrig  but  postage  and  copies  of  our  reports. 

The  books  have  h^n  ^issued  to  readers  on  their  filing  checks  with 
name  and  the  book  wished.  The  check  is  a  charge  for  the  book  until 
it  is  taken  off  the  file,  and  this  is  done  when  the  book  is  returned, 
r 'Books  are  freely  taken  from  the  room  by  teaehers  in  the  University,  a 
record-book  being  kept  for  their  use.  Books  are  taken  out  by  students 
to  a^  very  limited  extent,  each  book  so  taken  being  charged  to  the 
Librarian  or  some  other  teacher.  Some  liberty  of  this  kind  seems  in- 
dispensable, from  the  extensive  reading  demanded  by  some  subjects, 
jmd  the  present  arrangement  seems  to  answer  every  purpose. 

A  very  few  books  (about  ten)  cannot  be  aooonnted  for.  As  the 
library  is  constantly  used  for  a  sti}dy  room,  and  the  shelves  are  easily 
reached,  students  some  times,  but  very  seldom,  take  books  to  their 
rooms  without  permission,  trusting  to  a  favorable  opportunity  to  return 
ihem  without  detection.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
this,  but '  it  cannot  be  absolutely  avoided  with  the  present  limited 
room. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  a  written  cata- 
logue, such  as  shall  combine  the  advantages  of  directing  readers  with 
the  least  search  to  all  the  library  contains  on  any  given  subject,  and 
permitting  the  insertion  of  new  books  without  breaking  the  arrange- 
ihent.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  catalogue  extend  to  the  separate 
articles  in  periodical  works,  thus  making  it  a  perfect  key  to  the  whole 
'librai'y.  I  hop^  that  the  coming  year  will  see  this  work  complete  for 
all  that  we  shall  then  have. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  interest  which  might 
'be  added  to  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  by  inserting  such  discov- 
eries, inventions  and  statistics  as  should  make  it  a  place  among  scien- 
tific periodicals.  It  would  thus  serve  at  once  to  answer  the  great  pnr 
pose  of  the  institution  in  preparing  and  disseminating  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  enable  us  to  make  large  and  valuable  exchanges  for  tiie 
library. 


IB 
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About  seventy-five  dollars  is  much  needed  for  binding  last  year's 

pwiodicals,  and  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  would  be  well  spent  in 

binding  the  !N!orth  American  and  London  Quarterly  Beviews,  going 

back  a  number  of  years. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  M.  DOUGLASS, 

Librarian. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  sever&l  Committees  for  action. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Begent  be  authorized  to  sell 
Ihe  S.  £.  i  of  the  N.  E.  i  of  section  21,  township  19,  lange  9,  at  $55 
per  acre. 

The  motion  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Oonmiittee. 

The  following  report  was  next  read : 

REPORT  OP  THE  TREASURER. 
REG  EIPT8. 


1870.  March 
^pril 
May 

<  « 

June 

« « 
« t 
< « 
t « 

J«l7 


4  4 

ft  I 


9 

1 

28 

28 

28. 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

15 
6 
5 
6 

Angufii  26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
1 
24 
24 
24 
1 
12 
12 
12 
12 


« < 
1 1 
1 1 
i« 

Sept 
« « 

(i 

Oct 
Nov. 

4  A 
C  C 
«« 
t  t 


12 

1871.  Januaxy  2 

*•         2 
< « 

ft  < 

ft  I 

ft  i 

< « 

•  < 

ft  < 

ft « 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

21 

21 

21. 


Balance. ..« 

Interest  on  |50,000  Sangamon  county  bonda. 

TuiUon,etc ^ , 

Oo^  .ooUecliona. 

Farm  produce 

Interest  on  Champaign  county  bonds , 

Sales frpcn  gardens »••< 

Farm  produce < 

Coal  coUections 

Tuition,  eta ... 

Interest  on  Morgan  county  bonds. , 

.Illinois .state  bonda..... 

Chicago  dity  bonds  .•••. 

Pike  county  bonda 

Rent , 


« i 
« i 

c  « 


Tuition,  eta. .  • , 

Farm,  produce 

Garden  sales , 

Rent  for  ipnrdener's  house. 

Brolcen  glass 

Rent 


Farm  produce  sales 

Garden  produce 

Fees,  etc .•••.... 

Intereat  on  Sangamon  conntgr  bonds. 

Fees,  etc 

Farm  produce 

Sale  of  old  stoves 

Rent  of  gardener's  house 

Fees ..» , 

Interest  on  Illinois  State  bonds. . . . . 

*  *        Chicago  city  bonds 

Farm  sales • , 

Garden  sales 

Coal  sales ; 

Feea,,etc 

From  Mechanical  department.  •••«., 

Fees... , 

Garden  sales 

Medianical  department < 

Rent 


121 
2 


10 


2 
2 

2 


2 


,201  40 

,250  00 

174  00 

87  72 
214  86 

,000  00 

141  62 

44  10 

48  90 

202  16 

,600  00 

,870  00 

876  00 

,000  00 

78  87 
161  60 
827  99 
182  08 

75  00 

6  06 

429  09 

720  16 

79  21 
,247  00 
,250  00 

838  00 

.260  80 

17  60 

88  88 
8  60 

,870  00 

876  00 

88  76 

92  38 

140  90 

164  50 

161  92 

409  00 

4  48 

160  00 

88  00 
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1871.  F«b. 

4  « 
«  4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  C 
44 
44 
44 
«4 
44 
44 
44 
4  4 
44 
44 
44 
4  4 
44 


11 
11 
11 
11 

as 

88 

as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 


Coal  Mies. 

Farm  mIm • , 

Frcmi  Mechanical  departaMnt. 
Rem 


RenI 
Feet. 

Coal 

Farm  sales •••. 

Garden  Nklei.  • 

OldsloTes • 

From  Mechanical depavtmeni • •., 

Interest  on  scrip  moneys ••« 

Rent    

Freights,  (Illinois  Central  Railroad  donation). 

Farm  sales 

Goal 
Fees 


Qarden  sales < 

Lumber,  cement^  ete.  • , 

Old  ftnrnaoes 

Mechanical  department. 
Fees ••. 


Farm  prodnce •••••••••.•••••••••••••••• 

Old  furnaces 

Stale  appropriation  Jlgrlovltoral  department 

Horticttltoral  department 


«4 


4  4 


Total 


BUMMMART  OF  RE0SIFT8. 


For  Balance •••• •• 

Interest  on  bonds •• 

Fees  from  students 

Farm  produce • 

Chirden  produce 

Fhmi  Mechanical  department. •• 

Coal  sold 

Rent  for  Origgp' iarm •••••• 

Old  sto?es    ••••••.•••••« 

Old  furnaces,  lumber,  etc • ••• 

Broken  glass 

Freighta,  (Illinois  Central  Railroad  donation) 
State  appropriation  Agricultural  department 

Hortienltoral  department. 


44 
44 

44 


44 


4t 


44 
44 
44 
44 


44 


44 


Total  receipts 


|»1S 

lists 

lOSOO 

as  00 

ITSN 

in  01 

4M00 

4itl 

SOTf 

4SI0 

laoo 

mil 

1,120  01 

snooi 

4,101  Tl 

aim 

OUT 

40  tl 

It  10 

un 

101  It 

oin 

asaoo 

a4i  10 

7100 

ia,Mooo 

10,000  00 

181,010  41 

$01,001  40 

ao,o]o  00 

0,401  01 

a,ao4  4T 

704  71 

•77  01 

oaooo 

a, 147  41 

at  10 

400  04 

001 

4,00170 

ia,ioooo 

10,000  00 

101,010  41 


DiaBURaSMBNTa 


For  Appropriations  of  I860.. 
Expenses  of  Trustees.  •  • . 

Salaries 

Ciirresponding  Secretary. 

Treasurer , 

Tax(*s  on  lands , 

Fuel  and  lights 

Slationer>  and  printing. 

Building  account    

Incidental  expenses 


44 
44 


44 


44 


44 


•400  07 

l,17f  TO 

10,170  a 

110  00 

100  00 

1,111  10 

i,ios  to 

l,i: 

I.' 

1,177 
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Fbr  MechmnicftI  depArtment 

^    FarraUbor 

**     Fire  exdngaishan • 

**    Insvnmoe • 

**    Slemm  heating 

**    Laetnraa 

On  account  itate  appropriationa: 

**    Agrtcoltnral  department ^  • 

**     Horticultural  department  ••• 

**    Chemical  department «.... 

**    Booka  and  apparatus  ••  • , 


Total 

Amount  unexpended. 


$1,S24  66 

S,0«8  06 

188  06 

H87  60 

1,686  07 

940  16 

S8,686  67 

12,798  19 

1,860  89 

8,881  68 


978,988  08 


$6,186  88 


The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Oommittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearson,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
present  nominations  of  Standing  Committees. 

The  chair  thus  appointed  Messrs.  Pearson,  Lawrence  and  Cunning- 
ham. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  0.  B.  Origgs,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  bien- 
nial election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Sangamon,  was  elected  chairman,  (the  Begent  retir- 
ing) and  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Cobb  were  appointed  to  act  as  tellers. 

O  n  motion  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  election  of  Regent  took^place. 

J.  M.  Gregory  was  pat  in  nomination  by  Jndge  A.  M.  Brown ;  and 
was  elected,  nnanimonsly,  at  the  first  ballot 

Hon.  N.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Goltra  were  appointed  a  oommittee  to 
notify  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  of  his  re-election,  who,  when  reinstalled  in 
the  chair,  made  a  short  and  very  appropriate  address. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to  the  Bq;ent. 

The  election  of  officers  then  proceeding,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman 
nominated  Mr.  J.  W.  Bnnn,  of  Springfield,  for  Treasurer. 

The  teller  announced  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  Treasurer 

J^W.  Bnnn 16ballota. 

B.P.  Harrii,  of  Champaign • 8      «« 

J.Bonn 1      '' 

The  chairman  declared  J.  W.  Bunn  elected. 

Hon.  W.  0.  Flagg  was  nominated  for  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
elected  unanimously  at  the  first  ballot. 

Dr.  Scroggs  nominated  Prof.  E.  Snyder  for  Becording  Secretary, 
who  was  also  elected  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Griggs,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock. 
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BYBKIKG  SfiSSION. 

The  Board  reassembled  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Eegent  in  the  diair. 
Messrs.  Mahan,  PuUea  and  Tan  Osdel  arrived  and  took  their  seats. 
The  following  statement  of  the  Bookkeeper  was  then  read : 

STATEMENT  OF  BOOEEEBPER. 

Te  the  Begent  of  the  InckuMal  UnivenUf^: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  jou,  for  the  information  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  following  financial  statements : 

I.  Statement  of  the  real  estate,  personal  property  and  other  fands 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

II.  Statement  of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  March  Ist,  1871. 

III.  Statement  of  expenditures  from  State  appropriations  to  March 
1st,  1871,  and  unexpended  balance. 

lY.  Statement  of  all  warrants  drawn  during  the. year  and  abatrad 
of  same. 

Y.  Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  students'  labor  in  the  several 
departments. 

Statement  of  the  Beat  Eitate  and  PereonaX  Property  of  ike  lUinoie  Industrial  Uni- 

verHtytfifr  the  year  ending  March  M,  1871. 


BTJILDINGS  ANP  APPARATUS  FOR  INSTBUOTION. 


Uniyersitj  building. 

Ornamental  and  parade  groondB. . .  < 

Library,  4.600  volumei , 

Chemical  Laboratory.  ••..; , 

Cabinets 

Engineering  initnimenti •  • , 

Mechanical  shop , 

Building  machinery,  tools,  material, 
Furniture  and  fixtures •...• 


AGBIOULTUBAL  DEPARTMENT. 

410  acres  of  land,  at  $76 

Two  farm  houses 

Two  barns ' ' 

Teams,  $1,000;  colts,  |SO0;  hogs,  |850;  60  steers,  |8,500;  produce  unsold 

$1,660 ;  implements,  $1,600 • ..•• 

80  acres,  EiperimenUl  farm,  at  $120 

240  acres  (Griggs  farm)  at  $60 • 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


180  acres,  gardens  and  orobards,  parUy  drained,  Talued  aft. 

House  on  orchards ••••••.• 

House  on  gardens 

Barn .•••«.« 


Green  house 

Propagating  house, 


$60,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

8,600  00 

2,600  00 

1,000  00 

8,600  00 
8,000  00 


$88,600  00 


$80,760  00 

1,600  CO 

16,600  00 

8,100  00 
12,000  00 
14,400  00 


$88,250  00 


$24,000  00 
8,850  00 
l,i0O00 

660  OO 
8,460  00 

SOOOO 


n 
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Implemenlf  and  tools 

Teams 

Produce  on  hand 

Kuraery  stock 

Bedding  plants  in  greenhouse 


INTSKEST  BEARING  FUNDS. 

Champaign  oonnty  bonds,  at  10  per  cent. • 

Sangamon  county  bonds,  at  0  per  cent • •• 

Morgan  county  bonds,  at  10  per  cent 

Chicago  city  water  bonds,  at  7  per  eent •  • 

Pike  county  bonds,  at  10  per  cent. 

Illinois  State  bonds,  at  6  percent.    •.....•••• 

Proceeds  of  scrip 

24,480  acres  scrip  on  hand,  valued 

Located  in  Nebraska,  9,460.09  acres;  in  Minnesota,  15,978.67  acres;  total, 

$25,488  acres,  at  $2 «. 

Unexpended  Illinois  Central  Railroad  donation. 

160  acres  Origgs  farm,  sold  at  $60 


RECAPITULATION. 

Buildings  and  apparatas. .«•..- 

Agricultural  department .- 

Horticultural  department .•••./•..'•••. 

Bonds  and  other  fiinds 


$600  00 

650  00 

700  00 

8,000  00 

600  00 

$88,000  00 

$100,000  00 

60,000  00 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

80,000  00 

79,000  00 

44,821  60 

22,082  00 

60,866  00 

^  40,000  00 

9,600  00 

$476,819  60 

$88,600  00 

88,21^0  00' 

88,000  00 

476,819  60 

$681,069  60 

StaCement  of.  the  Current  Exp&ndUurei  to  MarehlatjlSlh 


Board  expense. 
Salaries 


Regent  J.  M.  Gregory ' $4,000  00 

Prof.  W.  M.  Baker *.-.  2,000  00 

Prof  A.  P.  8.  Stuart 2,000  00 

Prof.  W,  F.  Bliss 1,000  00 

Prof.  S.  W.'Roblhson 2,000  00 

Prof.  T.  J.  BurrUl 1,800  00 

Prof.  S.  W.  Shattuck. 1,800  00 

Prof.  £.  Snyder 1,800  00 

Mr.  J.  Bellangee 1,000  00 

Mr.  H.  M.  Douglass 1,000  00 

Mr.  R.  B.  Warder 600  00 

Mr.LD.  Foulon 800  00 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers «•«.      ^600  00 

Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney 600  00 

Lectures  in  January,  1870.... 176  42 

Fuel  and  lights » ••••....■ 

Gas 115  25 

Sundry  expenses .^ »•.•        82  86 

(  coalatmlne 752  20 

Coal  i  freight 619  90 

(  hauling 78  60 

Stationeiy  and  printing «.. 

SUtioneiy 40  45 

Printing  reports  and  catalogues ••      781  90 

Other  printing  and  advestising «••••• 864  28 


$1,179  79 
20,576  42 


1,698  70 


1,186  68 
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BulMtDg  and  repain « 

Fainting  and  glailng •• $7S  t9 

ImproTauiealf 454  80 

Cleaning  (aweeping,  etc) 114  77 

Whitewaahing  and  aerabbing •  17S  79 

Repair! 808  Of 

Raising  shop. •••• • 80  00 

Coal-house. •••« 108  80 

Sidewalks 188  00 

Shop  yards  and  shed 178  70 

Maehanical  departmenl 

Materials  and  repairt 888  87 

Workinshop ••••••.•••  888  80 

Foreman^s  salaiy • 878  88 

Carpenter  work ••••  18  98 

Hauling. ...•.  8  00 


$1,898  84 
870 


By  work  for  oiher  depattments 

Fann  account « 

Blatksuilhing  and  repairs, ;      17189 

8aperintendent*s  salaiy. 880  00 

Farm  laborers «•«• ••••  8,898  41 


$8  488  80 
Byhanlingfor  bvUdings '888  88 

Incidental  expennes...*. « , 

Postage 88  10 

Express 41  10 

Janitor's  wages 880  48 

Janitorwork  by  students S84  8 

Sondiy  other  expenses,.*. .•••••.. 8o8  00 

Bills  unpaid •••••••• 

Fire  extinguishers ••.•••• 

dilaiy  of  Treaaurer. 

BaUry  of  Corresponding  Secretary 

Taxes  on  lands •• 

Insurance ..•.•• ••...••. • 

Steam  heating  apparatus*.  •••.•.•..•. , •.•••..••••••. 

Lecture^Dr.  MUes,  1888  10;  Dr.  Hull,  |880  00;  suadiy,  |84  08 


Total. 


•1,88118 


I, 


8,888(18 


1,177  81 


488  8T 
188  08 
000  88 

870  88 
1,881  » 

887  10 
1,888  8V 

940  U 


$87,888  81 


Statmnrnt  qf  BsBpmiUwr^fiom  tike  Appropri(UUn$  mads  ly^  Lef^uiaiwnwMtrA, 

1809. 


Agricultural  department. • 

L  Bam $8,814  98 

IL  Bam 8,898  08 

Tools,  fixtures  and  impleoMnts 1,818  08 

Horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 4,788  80 

Seeds 878  88 

Hedges,  roads,  etc 888  88 

Work  in  impiOTing  wells,  dstema,  draining^  etc 1,848  87 

Com  crib 181  88 

Horticultural  department ••••• • 

Seedandbulba 171  84 

Trees  and  grapes 8,788  88 

Gardener*s  house 1,081  88 

Gardener's  bam. ••  • ••••••• 688  04 

I<ikbcr « 1  818  48 


$84,811  ft 


18,181  88 


w 


[W] 


AoCmmnI— Coatinnod. 


$2 


Bdwletof  fbrraieii..... *••••• •••« 

Teum,  tools  aod  impteniMito •• ••••••« 

Fences,  tomIi  and  bridges • , 

FMght  ..•• •••• •••••••••• ••••••• 

Tile  sod  dimlBSfs , • 1 

Bondries. 

House  on  etehsrd ••• • • •«.  1 

GreenliOQse •• ••• S 

Qianical  depsrtnient • • 


,689  4S 
76S  75 
8f  1  74 
S49  $0 

,885  87 

807  01 

,887  07 

,440  06 


Chemicals 


Books  end  sppnrstns 

Fixtvres « ••.«. 

Insurance,  esprass,  eto ••• • 

Books. .««  5 

Models  from  MeohanJcsl  depaitment . , * ••  8 

Cabinet,   i • •••••••••••••••••• • 


540  18 

680  41 

,815  85 


848  80 

510  88 

,881  17 

,000  00 

887  08 


Total. 


|8«086  85 


10,078  88 


$55,580  80 
4,418  70 


ef  Mtpindkwm  during  the  fear  ending  March  Ist,  1871,  «f  jmt  Warrante 

1  to  746,  indueim. 


Boaid  ozpense..,«.  •«,.••.• ••«.' $1 

fiaiaiyofFaealty,  etc •..80 

Silaiy  Treasvrer • •.«• ••••• 

flilarj  Oon«sponding  Becretaiy 

Tneson  land • 1 

VMandliglit i 

ftstioneiyand  printing  •••••.•••••• • ••••••••.••  1 

Bdlding  account •«. .., •••••• 1 

Incidental  expense «. 1 

Xechanical  department • •••••• 1 

faim  labor 8 

fire  extinguisher • • •••••••• 

-heating apparatus • •« 1 


Bills  uni 
Lsetnresin  1871. 


,178  78 

,576  48 

500  00 

670  00 

,551  28 

,588  70 

,186  58 

,589  50 

,177  68 

,824  66 

,088  05 

188  05 

,688  07 

887  50 

488  87 

840  15 


Sisto  appropriatkm  Agricultural  department • 22,585  57 

Btato  approfirfation  Horticultural  depaitment 12,798  18 

Chemical  kboratorj. . . • ....  1,850  88 

Books  and  apparatus  ••• « 8,881  68 


Total 


187,888  86 


41,008  77 


$78,888  08 


Ubbaka,  March  U^  1871. 


E,  SNTDEB. 
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80 
Statement  qf  WarranU. 


1 
2 

8 
4 
6 
6 
1 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
10 
16 
1? 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
60 
67 
68 
69 
60 


March 

» I 

i  ( 
t  ( 
ii 
i  t 
<  ( 

4  ( 
C  C 

%  t 

(  c 
( i 
( ( 

I  ( 
l« 

C  i 
c  < 
i  < 
( I 

I I 

4  4 
«  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
<« 
4  4 
4  4 
t  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 

*.* 
I  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  f 

4  4 

<4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

<  ( 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

t  4 

4  4 

April 

t  4 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


To  whom. 


For  ufaftt 


Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney. . , 

J.  fl.  Pickard ;.... 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

Dr.  Wm.  Kile 

A.  M .  Broifn .•••••••••. 

J.  S.  Johnson. .  • 

A.  Blackburn.  ..•.•..... 
Samuel  EdwardB 


I  4 


4  t 


W.  0.  Flagg 

J.  P.  Blade 

J.  tf.  Pearson 

Paul  R.  Wright    

B.  Pullen 

tf.  0.  Goltra 

Mason  Brajman 

L.  Lawrence • .  • . 

O.B  Oiilusha 

9  W.  0.  Flagg 

9  J.  W.  Bunn 

10  Trevitt  &  Green 

10  J.  M.  Gregory 

low.  F.  Bliss 

11  Illinois  Central  R.  B.  Co 

11  H.  K.  Vickroy 

11  Champaign  Gas  Company 
11  Union  Coal  Company  . . . 

11  W.  H.  Merritt 

11  Heniy  Swannell 

11  E.  V.  Peterson. 

11  J.  M.  Gregory 

14  Wm.  M.  Baker 

14  J,  C.  Burroughs  ........ 

14  Flynn  k  Scroggs 

16  M.  E.  Lasher 

16  M,  J.  k  J.  F.  Jeffrey .... 

16  Angle  k  Sabine    

18  S.  W.  Robinson 

21  Col.  Barringer 

21  Jas.yick 

28  T.  J.  Bunill 

28  J.  Bellan{«e 

25  American  jBxpress  Co  . . . 
27  S  L.  Gra?es  k  Son 

29  J.  J.  Thomas  &  Co 

80  £.  Snyder 

80  J.  Bellangee 

80  A.  P.  &  Stuart 

80S.  W.  Robinson 

SOS.  W.  Shattuck 

80  T.J.  Burrill 

80  H.  Douglass 

81)  J  B.  S^rfoBS 

80  H.  K,  Vickroy 

3(1  T.  Franks 

80  R.  B.  Warder 

80  Pat  Lamb 

SO  Lowenstem  k  Graham. . . 

1  Prof.  W.  F.  Bliss 

1  [Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller . . . 


Thfaty  lectures  deltrered, 
Expenses  to  meeting . .  • . 


4  4 
<« 
<4 
4« 
«« 
«  4 


C  4 
«  « 
<« 
4C 
I  I 
«  t 


Trees  fornurseiy 

Payment  of  lecture  expense 
Expense  to  meeting 


4  < 
4« 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


t  4 
4« 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4« 
4  4 


Corresponding  Secretaiy's  salary, 

Trea8urer*s  Sfoaiy 

Hardware 

Salary,  March 


t  4 


4  4 


Advanced  freights <•..... 

Expenses  apd  labor 

Gas  fixtures < 

Twocars  ooal 

Labor 

Oil,  paint,  wall  paper 

Curtaine  for  chapel 

Expense  for  purchases  in  Europe, 

Salary,  March 

Expense  to  meeting 

Printing 

Raising  carpenter  shop 

Castings  and  machinery 

Grass  and  clover  seed 

Material  for  models 

Gas  pipes 

Flower  seeds 

Stove  and  pipe... •< 

Drawing  paper 

Reports  from  Springfield  ....... 

Turning-lathe  and  saws 

Grass  harrow  and  fteight 

Saluy,  March 


AmaaaL 


$600  oO 

11  50 

12  SO 
8  IS 

28  U 
25  00 
28  SO 

24  00 
27  Od 

178  S5 

25  45 
'  19  95 

27  75 
21  00 
11  00 
27  75 

26  85 
11  QOl 

470  00 

600  00 

62  81 


Muslin  and  thread  • . . . 

Salary,  April 

Glass  for  green  house, 


8S8  84 

168  86 

5  60 

10  94 

181  21 

82  00 

24  12 

14  84 

48  40 

260  00 

168  88 

17  25 

44  10 

10  00 

86  00 

110  28 

84  78 

116  00 

6  00 

8  00 

8  00 

67  60 

100  00 

2S  25 

160  00 

8S  88 

166  66 

166  66 

160  00 

160  00 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

76  00 

88  88 

40  00 

6  60 

166  66 

242  64 

81 


Statement — Continaed. 
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Ko.      Dale. 


61 

62 

6S 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

66 

70 

71 

72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

9S 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

106 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

118 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

ISli 


AprU 
« < 

<  ( 

( « 

<  4 
«  < 

i  « 
«  ( 
«  « 
4  « 
«« 
C< 
<l 
«  I 
<« 
«  < 
4  t 
«  « 

<  < 
4  4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  C 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
44 
4  4 

Hay 

4  t 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
«  4 
4  4 
4  4 


1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 


To  whom. 


2^  George  £lj 


4  • 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 


David  M.Ford 

Larrabee  &  North 

Prof.  £.  Snyder 

Gh&mpaign  Gas  Company 
W.  H.  Merritt ...•»••••« 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

Lulher  W.  Lawrence. .  • . 

A.  M.  Brown 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

M.  G.Goltra 

E.  Snyder 

J.  8.  Upstone 

W.  J.  Jeffrey 

Cobb  &  Warriner 

Union  Coal  Company. . . . 

B.Eldred 

C.  Foote 

G.  6.  Upstone 

Prof,  W.  P.  Bliss 

A.  Thomson    

F.M.  &  AAvey 

Chas.  Qainn    

Prof.  W.  M.  Baker 

E.  L.  Brown ..•••.••••. 

8.M.Newby 

Daniel  Wicks 

F.  K.  Phoenix 

R.  Douglas  k  Son 

W.N.  NDurse 

Edgar  Saunders 

Hovey  kCo 

Halbard,  Herrick  &  Co. . 

James  k  Oo 

Lacon  Nnrs^r 

Jennings  k  Wagdin 


Prof.  A  P.  8.  Stuart. . . , 
Prof.  8.  W.  Robinson . . . . 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill    

Ph>f.  S.  W.  Shattuck. .  • . 

Prof.  E.  Snyder 

Jas  Bellangee 

H.  M.  Douglass 

a.  B.  Wader 

J  8.  Searfoss 

Thos.  Franks    

H.  K.  Vickroy 

G.  S.  Upstoue 

Patrick  Lamb 

J.  M.  Gregory 

American  Express  Co  . . . 

Pardy  k  Hance 

W.  F.  Bliss 

G.  S.  Upetone 


4  » 


I  I 


J.  B.  Phtnney 

American  Express  Co 

Nicolet&  Schoff 

E.  Snyder 

Samnet  Edwards 

A  H'  Bridgman  . . .  , 


For  what. 


tfaterial  and  machinery. 
Tools  Hnd  materials. . . , 

Payment  of  labor , 

Gas  for  March 

Work  on  orcliardi 

Petty  expense 

Expense  tfi  meeting. .  • , 


1 1 


44 
44 


t  4 
44 
44 


Petty  expenses 

Farm  laborers  pay  and  board 

Engine  castings ,   , 

Norway  oats 

Two  cars  coal 

Lumber  for  bams 

2,000  brick  for  hot  house 
Laborers  pay  and  board . . 

Postage  stamps 

Work  on  machineiy 

Blacksmithing 

One  span  of  horses • 

Salary,  April 

Expense  to  meetings. . .  • 
Express  on  seed  corn.  • . . 

Barley  for  seed 

BUI  of  Trees 


•  •  •  •  • 


(  4 


4  t 

4  C 


Two  dozen  dahlias  . , 

One  lawn  roller 

Natia  for  green  liouse. 

Belting 

Billoftrees 

Flower  pots 

Blacksmithing 

Salaiy,  April  .•...., 


I  4 
4  4 
i  * 
4  4 
I  I 
4  4 
4  ( 
4  4 
I  i 
i  4 
«  i 
4  4 
I  4 


4  i 
4  I 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  ( 
4  4 
4  4 
4  ( 
4  4 
4  4 


Vol.  HI— 78 


Express  on  books 

Bill  of  small  fruit 

Salary,  May 

Wages  of  farm  liands 

Board  of  farm  hands 

Seed  com •.. 

Express  on  grapes , . 

Prmting  5,000  Regent*8  report 

Payment  students  labor 

Bill  of  trees , 

Books  for  librar? 


Amount 


188  52 
89  86 

S52  56 
12  80 

24  69 

8  65 

25  10 
27  50 

18  05 
16  50 

27  44 
182  17 
128  88 

26  OO 
80  00 

206  45 

20  00 

104  44 

5  60 

84  00 

7  85 

250  00 

166  66 

42  00 

1  50 

64  80 

79  10 
48  50 
48  25 

i  00 

80  00 

28  00 

9  17 
58  80 

9  15 

24  20 

166  66 

166  66 

160  00 

160  00 

150  00 

83  88 

88  88 

83  86 

83  H6 

76  UO 

88  88 

60  00 

40  00 
833  .S8 

11  75 

19  05 
166  66 

67  10 

41  58 

20  00 

12  05 
131  90 
500  58 
426  25 

5  00 


[790] 
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BtaUmmd — Continued. 


Ko. 
/ 

122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
18U 
181 
182 
188 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
140 
141 
142 
148 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
166 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
178 
174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


Date. 


May 


Maj 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

9 

12 

12 

12 

8 

[8 

18 

.8 

18 

8 

18 

18 

16 

.6 

16 

16 

16 

6 

6 

6 

16 

16 

16 

6 

16 

16 

6 

16 

20 

20 

20 

27 

2 

8 

8] 

81 

8] 

8] 

81 

81 

8] 

8] 

8] 

8] 

8] 

8) 

81 

8] 

8] 

81 


To  whom. 


ir 


Champaign  Oaa  Company 

Bicknell&Co 

Nash  &  Fleming 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

T.  J.  Burrill 

H.  K.  Hoaford 

W.  H.  Merritt 

J.  Blakealey 

J.  Bellangee 

A.  Thomson 

J  H.  Pickrell 

K.  C.  Ooltra. 

P.  R.  Wright 

J.  M .  Gregory 


For  what. 


( « 


4  t 


S.  W.  Bhattuck 

Park  k  Royer 

£.  Snyder 

W.U.Flagg 

£.  Snyder 

T.  Franks 

(Destroyed) 

J.£.  Cantrell 

Jos.  UcCorkle 

0.&  Upstone 

Nash  &  Fleming 

Beach&Co 

Union  Coal  Company. .  • . 

A.  Thomson 

M.  £.  Lapham  ......••• 

Hall,  Kimbark,  &  Co. . . . 

T.  J.  Burrill 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller. . . 

S.  £dwards 

J.  S.  Sherman 

Store,  Harrison  k  Co. . . . 

W.  A.  Nourse 

J.  M.  Oregory........   . 

H.  Shepherd 

Jas.  Rulfe 

J.  W.  Boatman  k  Co. . . . 
N.  W.  Fire  £xtingu*er  Co 

J.  M.  Gregory 

W.  M.  Baker 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart 

S.  W.  Robinson 

T.  J.  Burrill 

£.  Snyder  

J.  Bellangee 

R.B.  Warder 

H.  H.  Douglass. 
A. Thomson  ... 
J.  S.  SearfoBS  . . 
H.  K.  Yickroy. . 
Ihos.  Franks  • . 
G.  S.  Upstone.. 

Pat  Lamb 

G.  S.  Upstone.. 


•  •  .  • .  • 


t  4 


<  4 


Jas,  BUkesley. 
W,  H-  MerriU. 


Gas  for  April , 

Books  for  libraiy  . . « . 
Band  for  green  house. 
Petty  expense 


4  4 


4  C 


Lanterns,  globes,  ehimneys. 
Work  for  April 

-4  4  4  4 


Expense  on  plans  for  bams, 

Salaiyfor  April , 

Board  expenses , 


4  4 
4  C 


4  4 
14 


Salary,  Hay 

Balance  on  bill  of  books , 

Salary,  May 

Lumber • 

Petty  expense 

Corresponding  Secretaiy*a  salary. 

Contingent  fund 

Petty  expense  .. .   •••..••«•.•• 


Material  for  wagon 

Hardware 

Petty  expense 

Three  yards  of  sand 

Coal 

Two  cars  coal 

Salary,  March  10th  to  81st .. 

Lime  and  stone 

Machinery 

Specimens  for  cabinet 

Paint,  glass  and  alcohol . .  •  •  ^ 

Billoftrees 

6,000  apple  stocks 

6.000  chestnuts 

White  ash  seedlings 

Books  for  library 

15,000  brick 

Mason  work  on  green  house  . 
14,600  Osage  orange  plants.. 
Three  Baboock  extinguishers, 
Petty  expense.  ..••.....••. . 
Salary  for  May 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
«  4 
4  4 
4  I 
44 
<< 
4  4 
4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4C 
4  4 


Payment  of  Arm  labor. 
Board  of  farm  laborem . 
Work  on  gardens 

44  4  4 


Aneont. 


Ill  20 

27  oe 


7f 
14  18 


9 

7 


10 
00 


84  6S 

81  10 


60 
88 

05 


f 
88 

7 

10  00 

82  20 

888  88 

12  12 

160  00 
19  87 
40  00 
60  00 
75  00 
9  85 


70  00 
18  84 
4  80 
6  25 
81  25 
80  00 
55  55 
17  51 
89  65 


4 

84 


46 
79 


85  10 

86  00 
61  60 
60  00 

427  50 

166  00 

882  94 

29  00 

182  06 

88  20 

166  66 

166  66 

166  66 

150  00 

150  00 

88  U 

88  88 

88  88 

88  8S 

88  88 

88  n 

75  00 

60  00 
40  00 
69  24 

61  10 
82  25 
86  00 


83 


[191 


i8IM«m«n(— Continned. 


No. 

Date. 

188 

May  81 

184 

Jane  7 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

198 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

i  (   h 

201 

202 

203 

»*   8 

204 

**   8 

205 

•«   8 

206 

»•   8 

207 

*•   8 

208 

**   8 

209 

**   8 

210 

**   8 

211 

*•   8 

212 

**   8 

218 

**   8 

214 

•*  12 

215 

••  14 

216 

**  21 

217 

•*  21 

218 

••  24 

219 

*»  27 

t20 

••  80 

221 

**  80 

222 

•*  80 

228 

*«  80 

224 

**  80 

225 

*•  80 

226 

July  1 

227 

228 

229 

280 

281 

282 

288 

284 

285 

286 

287 

238 

239 

1  C   *  1 

240 

241 

242 

••   2 

248 

«*   2 

To  whom. 


£.  y.  Petereon 

A.  P.  8.  tStuait 

R.  B.  Warder 

£.  Snyder 

W.  P.  Bliaa 

W.  M.  Baker 

S.  W;.  Bhattuck 

A.  M.  Brown ..••••••••. 

P.  R.  Wright 

K.O.  Ooltra 

T.  J.  Burrill 

E.  Snyder  ...••.«•■.••. 

J.  Bellangee 

0.  SuUiran 

Fuller,  Finch  ft  Fuller  .. 

G.  G.  Larned 

G.  F.  A.  Hinrichs 

A.  S.  Davies 

Ghaddon  &  Hesse 

David  Ford 

HoTey &Go  ........... 

Angle  &  Sabine    ....... 

Ghiunpaign  Gas  Gompany 

F.  M.  &  £  Ayey 

£.  y.  Peterson 

H.  K.  Douglass ^.  •  • 

T.J.  Burrill 

£.  Snyder 

S.  W.  Robinson 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory 

Patrick  Lamb . .  • 

J.  R.  Harris 

J   Bellangee 

W.  H,  Crayne 

Wicks  &  Watson 

W.  Dowell 

O.  W.  Hammond 

Harry  Gleveland 

John  Crawley •  • . . 

H.  £.  Bobbins 

Rudolf  Jeorg. ,••...... 

N.O.  Ricker 

J.  E.  Gantrell 

Wilson  Dowell 

W.  H.  Grayne 

J.  A.  Ockerson 

H.  y.  Moore  

G.  S.  Upstone 

( <         II 

14  t  I 

J.  S.  Searfoss 

A.  Thomson 

H.  K.  yickroy 

Thos.  Franks 

G.  8.  tJpstone 

R.  Peacock • 

Jas.  Blakesley 

Jas.  0.  Graver 

M.  B.  Burwash  *•••••••• 

G.  D.  Hays 

T.J.  Sloan 


For  what 


Books  for  library 

Salary,  June,  Jnly,  August. . . 

4  i  4  4  4  4 

Payment  students  labor 

Salary,  June,  July,  August. . . . 

4  4  4  «  4  4 

4  4  4  1  4  4 

Expenses  to  meeting 

4  4  4  4  ^  •       ^ 

44  44 

Salary,  Jnne,  July,  August. .  • . 

4  4  4  4  44 

4  4  44  4  4 

Ezcarating  bam  cellar 

Oil.  and  paints  for  bams 

Hardware  and  repairs 

Insect  pins  for  cabinet 

Doable  shorel  plow 

Sawing  timber  for  bam 

Castings  for  engine 

Bluegrass  seed 

Seed  and  Tile 

Gas  for  June  ... •  • . 

Blacksmithing • 

Stationery,  crayons,  etc 

Salary,  June,  July,  August  •  •  •  • 

Petty  expense 

Ik         It 

Salaiy,  June,  July,  August  . . . . 

4  1  14  4  4 

Wages  for  11  days 

Two  horses 

Work  on  farm  cistern 

Work  iu  shop 

Hauling  stone    

Painting  on  bam 

Work  in  shop 

Work  on  farm  bam 

14  t  t 

Work  on  models 

II  I  • 

Work  on  green  house 

Balance  for  wagon  ..••....**** 
Work  in  shop 

4  4  14 

4  4  4  4 

*  #^eaavaa#a*e##s 

Barrels  and  Jars 

Payment  of  day  laborers .  •  •  • .  . 

Pajrment  of  farm  hands 

Board  of  ftum  hands 

Salary  for  June.  • 

I  I  *                    4  1 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

44  44 

Lumber  for  bam ..•••. 

Work  on  gardens 

4  4  4  1 

44  44 

Work  in  gardens  June ........ 

44  4  4  4  4 


Amount* 

1441  27 

500  00 

100  00 

498  60 

500  00 

500  00 

450  00 

29  40 

24  75 

10  00 

450  00 

450  00 

250  00 

200  00 

68  88 

40  48 

5  20 

6  00 

10  86 

2  42 

2  25 

28  76 

2  80 

10  80 

16  70 

250  00 

21  10 

56  55 

600  00 

1,000  00 

14  70 

850  00 

7  15 

28  18 

50  00 

18  70 

28  25 

10  88 

10  45 

21  25 

10  87 

80  25 

70  00 

27  48 

21  94 

19  50 

7  82 

12  26 

88  90 

80  51 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

75  00 

60  00 

1,000  00 

83  50 

26  90 

26  90 

24  25 

26  98 

[793] 


84 


SdaUment — Continued. 


Vo, 


«4* 
945 

Sl46 
-.947 
248 
%4t9 
260 
2ftl 
262 
268 
264 
266 
26& 
267 
268 
269 
2«0 
261 
262 

2«a 

264 
266 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
278 
274 
276 
276 
277 
278 
270 
280 
261 
282 
288 
284 
.235 
.'266 
"267 

-iss 

26'9 
'290 
-291 
292 
'298 
294 
296 
296 
297 
296 
299 
860 
801 
802 
808 
804 


Dftte. 


(  c 
f  4 

M 

it 

I 
t 


July  2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
A 

6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
U 

n 
12 
12 
12 
12 

28 
28 
28 
28 
26 
26 
26 


To  whom. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
August 


r 


W.  H.  Merrltt. 

%Y,  Petei«on 

M.  G.  Goltra 

A^  M.  Broini ••••••••••• 

?.  R.  Wrij^i .-.. 

Johnston,  Uuntley  k  0«. 

^llwaneer  ^  BaiTj 

David  M.  Ford 

Kankakee  Stone  k  LVe  Co 

Larrabee  ^  North 

G.  E.  Hesael... 

K.  E.  Lap^m  &  Co 

J.  M.  Greoorj.  •  • 

Uoion  GoflU  Coin|Ma^. . . . 

F.  M.  &A.  Avey 

E.  Snyder 

,  Angle  k  Sabine 

Fuller,  Finch  k  FuUer. . . 

a.  H.  Fickrell 

^.  Shepherd 

W.  H.  Crayne 

D.  Wicka  &  Walton 

E.  Fryer 

UUnoifl  Central  R.  R..  Co. 

^on.  £.  ]Kun^nel 

aM.  Fofd    

W.PwUl 

Flynn  k  Scroggt 

Wickfi^Wation 

£bene»er  Fryer 

Patrick  IaiaU 

J.  Bellangee 

D.  Owena ^ 

H.  M.  Douglaaa 

T.  Collina 

John  Furst 

J.  8.  Searfosa 

P.  Packard 

Wicks  &  Watson 

Patrick  Lamb 

A.  Herbert 

H.  Cleveland 

G.  S.  Upstone 

G.  S.  Upstone 

G.  S«  Upstone 

D.  Owens 

John  Furst 

J.  H.  McKinzie 

Jacob  tfcKinaie 

George  Eli 

James  Bellangee 

J.  W.  Bunn 

in.  N.  Holden 

M.  £.  Lapham  &  Co 

W.  M.&  J.  F.  Olcott 

J.  N.  Wharton.. 

J.  H.  Pancake 

W.Moses    

J.  A.  Ockerson.   ....... 

O.  W.  Hammond 

H.S.  Bobbins 


For  what. 


Work  in  gardens,  June 

Books  for  library 

Expenses  to  meeting . . . 


t « 

i  c 


<  i 

<  < 


Agricultwsl  implement 

Grapes  '. 

Castings  for  engine.-. 

Lime  an^  cement • 

Tools  and  materials ...«. 

Btarness  and  repaid 

Thirty  ears  of  stone 

Traveling  expense   

One  car  of  coal 

Blacksmithing. . ,.•. 

Petty  ex{)en8e 

Wagon  bed,  pump,  ke 

Paint  brushes 

Expense  to  meeting. . ;. 

89,636  brick 

Work  in  shop 

Hauling  for  bams 

Ma$0Q  work 

Baok  freights 

Pacifying  expenses  for  catalogue. 

Three  way  oock^  for  engine 

Piping  for  engine 

Adve^ising  and  printing 

Hauling  for  bam 

Mason  work 

Work  at  first  barn 

Petty  expenses 

Pigging  cellar 

9.ooks  lor  library 

Diggingwells 

fduuing  stone 

Salary,  July 

Oauiuiyslon^ 


1 4 


( i 


Wotk  sA  shop. 

Digging  ci:Bt^fn 

Work  on  Expevhnental  fann. 

Payment  of  Iturm  hands. 

Petty  expense 

Board  of  farm  hands^ 

Mason  work 

Hauling  stone .l.  . . . 

Hauling  sand 

22^  yards  sand 

Iron  for  braces 

Salary  as  Superintendent. . . 

Draft  on  London 

Wood  and  material 

Lime  and  stone 

Thirty  tons  hard  coal 

Work  in  shop 


^  ^  • . . 


1 1 


i  I 


Digging  well.   . 
Carpenter  work 


I « 


1 1 


Work  in  shop, 


AmmuiL 


$84  81 

226  00 
10  00 
26  61 
28  00 
4  06 
82  7» 
8  68 

102  00 
28  04 
77  6» 

420  00 

19  45 
16  00 
16  25 
68  71 
81  60 

4  76 

7  65 
896  85 

6  75 
80  00 

200  00 

28  96 

8  60 
4  00 
8  00 

7  75 
16  60 

400  <jO 

49  00 

7  60 

60  00 

16  60 
24  00 

20  00 
88  88 
12  00 
98  28 

10  00 
48  00 
14  00 

806  26 

17  26 
169  86 
100  00 

80  00 
6  97 

19  88 

11  18 
100  00 
806  60 

88  80 
809  90 
270  00 

20  60 
10  00 

800 
87  50 
48  50 

29  6i 


35 


EW8] 


Statement—  Oontinned. 


Ko. 


806 

906 

9oe 

810 
811 
812 
818 
814 
816 
81< 
817 
818 
819 
820 
881 
888 
888 
884 
-886 
82« 
887 
828 
888 
880 
881 
888 
838 
884 
886 
886 
887 
888 
888 
840 
841 
842 
848 
844 
846 
846 
847 
848 
84^ 
860 
861 
864 
868 
864 
866 
866 
867 
868 
868 
860 
861 
862 
868 
864 
86i 


D«(e. 


To  whom. 


August  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
I 
I 
h 
18 
18 
18 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
1« 
20 
20 
28 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 


K.  C.  Ricker 

W.  Dowell ,., 

Larrabee  &  North 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller. . . 
Johnston,  Huntley  &  Oo  . 

Treyitt  k  Green 

Thomas  Franks 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

G.  6.  Upstone 

J.  J.  Crawley 

T.  J.  Sloan 

W.  H.  Merritt ••••• 

A.  L.  Rader 

C.  8.  Emerson  •  • .  •  « •  • . 
A.  Thomson 

F.  H.  k  A.  Avey 

J  O.Cnver i.... 

M.  J.  Blakesley 

M.  B.  Burwash 

G  I.  Hays 

Jas.  Cunningham.  ...... 

O.W.  Ashby 

D.  Owens 

T.  Collins    

S.  Friar 

V.  Mioses 

J.  Furst 

J.  French 

D.  Owens 

Dickinson  k  Collier 

J.Didt 

W.  Parrifc 

J.  Burt 

Pat  Lamb 

R.  B.  Mussoii 

W.  Dowell 

A.  8.  Barnes  ft  Co 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 

8  Hook 

D.Owens 

J.  French 

D.  Owens 

A.  K  Brown 

P.R.Wright    

If.  C.  Ooltra 

L.  W.  Lawrence.  .«••.. 

Dodson  k  Hodges 

Johnston,  Huntley  k  Co. 
Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 
Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller. . . 

W.  A.  James  &  Co 

J.  H.  Detmers 

T.J.  Burrill 

D.  Van  Nostrand. .  • . . . . 

B.  Westermanft  Co 

D.  Van  Nostrand 

American  Express  Co. . . 

J.  Knowlen 

Pat.  Lamb. 

W.H.Silva 


For  what 


Work  in  shop •  • .  < 

Painting , 

Tools  and  materials . . . . , 

Lead  and  putty 

Agricultural  implements, 

Hardware    

Salary,  July 


<  4 
4< 


<  « 

«  i 


Work  at  barn . . . 
Work  in  orchard 


C  ( 

14 


4  4 

<  4 
44 


Salary,  July ... 
Blacksmithing . 
Work  iif  garden, 


4  < 
C  C 
(  ( 


4  4 
I  4 
4  4 


Bam  foundation 

Work  on  bam 

Mason  work 

Digging  well 

Mason  work •  •  •  • . 

Work  at  bams 

Hauling  stone 

Carpenter  work • . 

Mason  work 

Carpenter  work 

Mason  work 

Carpenter  work 

Threshing  and  reaping. 

Work  at  bcms 

Plastering...... 

Painting 

Freights  Ott  books. . . . . 
Gfess  for  gMenhouse. . . 

Timing 

Mason  work •  • « 

Carpenter  work  ....... 

Mason  work •  •  •  • . 

Board  expense 


I  4 


4  C 
4  4 


44  <( 

Hardware ...••• 

Implements  and  repairs 
PainU 

4  4 

Cracibles 

TrsTeling  expense    . . .  • 

Petty  expense 

Books  for  laboratory  . . . 


I  4 

4  4 
4  4 


4  « 
44 
44 


27jB.  Snyder 


Work  on  bam 


4  4 


4  4 


Hauling 

Petty  expense. 


Amount 


168  76 

18  00 

16  SO 

17  88 

17  70 

60  24 

76  00 

83  88 

60  00 

18  02 

86  00 

86  00 

6  76 

14  26 

83  88 

28  48 

86  00 

29  10 

86  00 

80  00 

10  00 

8  12 

76  00 

14  00 

100  00 

21  00 

26  00 

22  00 

66  00 

600  00 

6  00 

81  00 

80  60 

28  26 

28  50 

10  00 

19  81 

61  86 

22  00 

60  00 

16  50 

60  00 

28  90 

24  76 

12  00 

26  00 

52  06 

2  56 

84  18 

101  62 

2  40 

7  56 

12  76 

180  66 

62  06 

12  28 

4  00 

2  60 

14  00 

26  68 

98  78 

W4] 


No. 


86« 

867 

868 

869 

8*70 

871 

872 

878 

874 

876 

876 

877 

878 

870 

880 

881 

882 

888 

884 

886 

886 

887 

868 

889 

890 

891 

892 

898 

894 

896 

896 

897 

898 

899 

400 

401 

402 

408 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

418 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

428 

424 

426 

426 


86 


BtaUmenA — Continued. 


Date. 


Aug. 

1 1 

i  i 
i  < 
i  t 

<  c 
c  c 

Sept. 

i  4 
(  « 
I  < 

I  C 

•  c 
(« 
i  i 
« ( 
c  < 
«  ( 

4  i 
«  C 
«  < 
C  i 

i  i 

t  4 
I  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
i  ( 
44 
4  4 
«  4 
4  4 
i  4 
«  4 
44 
I  4 
(  4 
44 
44 
44 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
44 
4  4 


27 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
SO 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


To  whom. 


Trevitt&  Oreen.... 

G.  O.  Larned 

tf.  E.  Laphftm  k  Go. 

Tbos.  Franks 

G.  H.  Pancake...., 
H  E.  Bobbins  . . . . . 

J.  E.  Gantrell 

G.  aUpstone 


(  4 
4  4 
44 


i  4 
4  4 
4  4 


J.  S.  Searfoss... 
H.  K.  Vickroy  . . 
A.  Thomson  .... 
Walker  Brothers. 
W.  Dowell 


For  what 


Hardware 

Guttering  and  roofing. 

Stone  and  lime 

Salary,  August 

Work  on  modela 


4  4 


t  4 
4  4 


Petty  expenses 

Board  of  farm  hands  .  . 
Payment  of  farm  hands. 
Salary.  August.  .••...., 


1 1 

4  4 
4  4 


4  * 
4  4 
44 


Turning,  eto. 
painting  and  glazing. 


G.  R.  Pfeiflfer ^ooks  on  Teterinaiy  surgery 


K.  G.  Bicker 

J.  Q.  Smith 

Web8ter,I)ayies  k  Dunbar 

R.  Warder.. 

W.  H.  MerrlU 

T.  J.  Sloan    

J.  G.  Graver 

G.  I.Hays 

M.  B.  Burwash 

J.  Blakesley    

J.  E.  French 

Flynn  &  Scroggs 

A.  N.  Kellogg 

R.  Peacock 

H.  K.HoIden 

Hulburd,  Herrick&Go.. 
W.  Parritt 

E.  Lynch 

Fuller,  Finch  &  Fuller  . . 

F.  W.  Satterlee 

J.  W.Bunn 

6  Dickerson  &  Collier 

6F.  M  &A.  Avey 

7  G.  W.  Hammond 

7  J.  M.  Gregoiy 

10  G.  S.  Upstone 

10  D.  Gwens 

12  J.N.  Wharton 

1 2  Harry  Cleveland 

14  J.  Teepie 

UN.  G.  Bicker 

14  J.  A.  Gckerson 

14  W.  Dowell 

14  E.  Hnyder 

14  S.  Hook 

14  Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 

14  Nicolet  &  SchOff. 

UGeorgeEli 

15  J.  £  Gantrell 

16  D.  Owens 

16  T.J.  Burrill 

16  H.  L.  Town 

16  G.  I  Hays 

lelJ.  T.Wier 


Garpenter  work 
5,500  feet  oak  pUnk. 
Lime  and  cement . . . 
Work  in  orchard  •  • . 
Work  in  garden .  •  •  • . 
Work  in  orchards.  • . 
Work  in  garden 

44  •     44 


4  4 
4  4 


«4 
4  4 


Carpenters  work 

Printing  and  advertising. 

Advertising 

Lumber 

Material 

Window  bolts 

Garpenter  woriL,  • 

4  4  4  4 

Paints *!!! 

Whitewashing 

Draft  for  boou 

Carpenter  work 

Blaclcsmithing   

Carpenter wonc  ..••.... 
Salary,  September...... 

Threshing 

Mason  work • . . . 

Work  on  models 

Work  at  bams 

Work  in  shop,  eto 

Garpenter  woriL 


4  i 


4  4 


Painting 

Payment  for  scrubbing 
Teaming.  ••..•••.... 

Glass , 

Printing 

Blacksmithlng.  ••.... 

Work  in  shop 

Mason  Work , 

Traveling  expense. . .  • . 
Stove  and  furniture. . . . 

Work  in  garden 

Plastering 


1178  91 

SB  99 

78  86 

76  00 

10  00 

86  00 

25  00 

400 

116  00 

147  81 

60  00 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

18  25 

56  00 

12  00 

6a  75 

110  00 

MO  50 

1  00 

88  S8 

82  81 

85  90 

80  00 

85  00 

88  60 

85  75 

24  50 

100  00 

1,600  09 

10  58 

6  50 

21  00 

9  45 

40  18 

100  00 

280  00 

500  00 

17  00 

54  00 

888  88 

105  50 

100  00 

47  82 

56  00 

44  60 

U  75 

82  00 

25  00 

78  75 

42  80 

11  91 

14  00 

18  95 

54  50 

287  80 

74IO 
14^TO 

10.65 

46  20 

87 


[796] 


SMenunt — ^Continaed. 


No. 


4^1 

4S8 

429 

430 

481 

482 

4S8 

484 

4S6 

486t 

4«7 

486 

489 

440 

441 

442 

448 

444 

446 

44f 

447 
448 
449 
450 
461 
462 
468 
464 
466 
466 
467 
468 
469 
480 
481 
462 
488 
484 
486 
488 

487 
488 

489 
470 
471 

472 
478 

474 
476 
478 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
488 
484 
486 
488 
487 


Date. 


Sept  17 
17 
17 
17 
19 
19 
28 

28 
28 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
Oct 


8 
8 
8 
U 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
18 


To  whom. 


J.  F;.  Lnhme 

T.  J.  Sloftn 

R.  Peacock 

FlyoQ  k  ScroffgB 

Wilflon  Dowell 

Walworth,  Twohig  IkFotm 
J.H.  PickreU : 

A.  M.  Brown .•••••••••• 

H.  Shepherd 

B.  Snyder ...•. 

C.  S.  Emerson 

D.  Owens • 

N.  C  Bicker 

Hon.  N.  Bateman 

J.  8.  Searfoss 

£.  Friar 

Jaa.  Bellangee. 

S.  W.  Shattuck 

D.  Owens 

A.  P.  8.  Stmut 

H.M.  Douchus 

B.B.  Warder 

H.  J.  Detmers. .  •  • 

L  0.  Foulon 

T.J.  Burrill 

H.  K.  Yickroj 

Pat  Lamb 

A.  Thomson    

G.  cL  Upstone 


4  « 
(  i 
4  I 


(4 
4  4 
44 


S.  W.  Robinson 
Rudolph  Jeorg  • 
Wm.  M.  Baker., 
W.  H.  Merritt  . , 
Emorj  Cobb  • .  • . 
A.  Herbert  . .  •  • 
£.  Jl  Robinson  . 
J.  C.  Graver .  •  • , 
M.  B.  Burwash.. 
J.  BlakeslejT .  •  •  • 

T.Franks    

J.  Wilkinson . . . 
ATej&Neff... 
R. Peacock  ..,. 

E.  Snjder , 

J.  Bellangee. ... 
W.M.Baker... 
Angle  &  Sabine. 
J.  W.  Bunn.... 


« I 


4  I 


O.  E.Hessel 

Nash  k  Fleming 

A.  Jewell 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
J.E.  Cantrell. 


ISlDlckinson  &  Collier 


16 
16 
U 


J.  M.  Gregory. 
H.  R.  Robbios. 
D.Owens. ••  . 


For  what 


Chemioals 

Work  on  orchards . 

Lumber , 

Printing  

Painting.....  •••. 
Boiler  and  pipes  ,. 
Board  expense... 


•  4 


t  4 


81,082  brick 

Petty  expense • 

Work  in  orchards  ... 

Fiimare  flue • 

Moulding 

Board  expense 

Salary,  September 

Mason  work 

Salary,  September,  and  as  Superintend't 


4  4 


4   4 


4  4 


4  4 


Mason  work 

Salary,  September. 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 


Work  at  bam  and  building 

Salary,  September 

Pet^  expense 

Pay  of  farm  hands 

Board  of  farm  hands 

Salary,  September.  .....•., 


I  4 


4  4 


Work  on  farm  . . . , 
Salary,  September. 
Work  on  orchard. . 
Board  expense..., 

Digging  well 

Work  in  shop  . . . . 
WcriL  in  orchards  , 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Salary,  September   

Teaming. 

Blacksmithing 

Lumber  on  account. 

Salary,  September.  • 

Petty  expenses 

Books  for  library 

Implements  and  tile 

Payment  for  chemical  apparatus. 

Taxes  on  lands • . . . 

Harness  and  beltings 

Sand  and  gravel. .   «•••« 

Timothy  seed ••... 

Back  freights 

Work  in  shop 

Oarpenler  work 

Salary,  October , 

Expense  to  :?tateFalr 

Mason  work  on  bam , 


Amount. 


$64  82 

8  70 
1,800  00 

44  60 
88  00 
1,000  00 
16  66 
29  40 
810  82 
90  61 
16  00 

80  00 

10  69 
88  68 
88  88 

290  98 
183  88 
160  00 
110  62 
186  66 
88  88 
60  00 
100  00 

60  90 
160  00 

88  88 
62  68 
88  88 
19  46 

66  16 

81  69 

80  00 
166  66 

61  06 
168  66 

81  66 
12  00 
28  60 
84  60 

14  86 
12  16 
19  18 
76  00 

15  60 
7  16 

800  00 
160  00 

9  00 
14  iH) 

67  82 
639  70 

1,468  89 

80  60 

244  26 

64  12 

82  90 
60  00 

600  00 
838  88 

11  16 
42  80 


[796] 


€8 


JBiatrnmni'  Ooatinqad. 


No. 


488 
489 
49G 
491 
498 
498 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
508 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
518 
514 
515 
616 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
528 
524 
525 
526 
527 
588 
529 
580 

581 
5S8 
588 

58 
535 
5S6 
087 

588 
589 

640 

541 
542 
543 
544 
645 
646 
547 
548 


Date. 


Oct 


Nov. 


15 

18 

18 

18 

18 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


To  idioiB. 


A.  L.  Rader .  • . .  • • 

D.H  Ford 

Larrabee  &  North 

£.  y.Peterson 

J.Wilkinson  • 

Heielar  &  Coler 

H.Peddlcord 

Palmer,  Faller  &  Co  ... . 

Walker  Bro'j 

Beidler  &  Kratz 

0.  W.  Hammond  • 

J.  McKinzie •  • . 

W.M.  Baker 

A.P.S.Stiuut 

S.  W.Robinson 

T.J.Bttinll. 

5.  W.  Shatkuck 

E.  Snyder 

J.  Bellangee  •••••••••• . 

H.  M.  Douglass. .  • 

H.  J.  Detmers 

9.  B.  Warder 

1.  D.  Foulon.  •  • • . 

Pat  Lamb 

J.  S.  Searfoss.  •••..... 

A.TbomaoD •* 

H.K.  Vickroj 

T.  Franks •••... 

O.S.  Upstone 

Dlckerson  Jk  Gellier 

WiUomDowell 

R.  Peacock 

6.  8.  Upstone 

Faller,  Finch  A  Filler  . . 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 

Peterson  &  Tumell  .  • .  • , 

James  Yick • . 

W.  H.  Wisegamer...... 

a  Dunlap 

£.  Sn  jder 

D.M.Ford 

J.  Pancake •••. 

J.  Blakesley 

E.  Y.  Peterson 

Dickerson  &  Colttsr 

Becker  &  Son...  •..«... 

J.T.  Wler 

Union  Coal  Companj. .  • . 

D.  Owens 

M  CGoltra 

P.R.  Wright    

J.H.  Pickrell 

L.  W.  Lawrence 

A.  If.  Brown....    

Union  Goal  Companj. .  • . 

H.  Swanell 

Angle  &  Sabine 

WaIworth,Twohig  AFurse 
Earth  Closet  Companj. . . 
A.J.BiokneU 


For  irtMi. 


Work  on  bnilding 

Pir&  brick  and  castings 

One  sheet  of  brass 

Books 

20,000  brick 

Woric  on  orcfaaids 

One  nannre  fork 

Lime  and  cement 

Doers  and  sash  .  • 

Monldings 

Lnmber  and  lime 

Carpeoter  work 

Saad    

V  October 


1 1 

•  I 

•  t 

i « 

•  4 
(  C 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


t  i 
4  C 
4  • 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
I  4 


Wages,  October. 

Salarj,  October. 
44         44 


4  4 
4  4 

44 


41 

4  4 
4  4 


Carpenter  work 

Painting. 

Lumber 

Fann labor,  etc. ... . 
Glass  and  paint  ..*. 
Freight  and  duties.*. 

8,625  brick 

Bulbs  and  seeds 

Thieshing 

Work  on  orchard. . . . 
Payment  of  students. 

Boiler  and  pipes 

1,185  feet  maple  ... 
0*ne month's  work... 

Boi^ 

Carpenter  work 

Chemieal  apparatus. . 

Plastering 

Three  oars  coal 

Mason  work 

Board  expense 


1 4 
1 4 
1 4 
4  ( 


*. « 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


Twenty  ions  coal. 
Paints  and  glass  . 
Draining  tile .... 

Iron  pipes 

One  ash  commode 
Books  


$17  75 

SS7i 

765 

108  81 

180  00 

•  25 

1  50 

M25 

M75 

186  48 

219  81 

»1  00 

18  80 

1«8  66 

1«6  66 

166  66 

160  00 

160  00 

160  00 

88  SS 

88  88 

100  00 

60  00 

60  00 

86  00 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

76  00 

60  00 

127  87 

t6  00 

866  87 

246  52 

98  71 

68  18 

82  68 

17  87 

17  66 

16  65 

667  61 

'  116  04 

86  52 

19  40 

87  88 

600  00 

129  46 

100  00 

61  00 

66  82 

10  00 

16  66 

680 

24  80 

28  40 

87  00 

62  11 

62  86 

146  04 

86  00 

67  60 

89 
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Ko. 


549 

600 
551 
552 
06S 

554 
565 
566 

56V 
568 
559 
560 
561 
56ft 
568 

564 

665 

566 

567 
566 

569 

570 
571 
579 
578 
574 
575 
576 
577 
578 
579 
560 
581 
582 
588 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 
591 
592 
598 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 
602 
608 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
609 


D«te. 


Not. 


Deo. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

28 

28 

28 

28 

26 

25 

26 

26 

29 

80 

80 

80 


Tov^n. 


8u 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
1 


W.  PaiTitt 

W.-SimABn) 

J.HcKiDsie 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart 

W.  CFlftgg 

Republic  Insunuiee  Co  . . 

J.  M  Gregory , .  • . 

W.  Dowell . . .  .• 

E.  Snyder 

T.J.Burrill 

T.&Hubbard 

Patrick  Lamb..« 

J.T.  Wier 

D.  Owena 

G.KU 

State  Journal  Company  . . 

C.  G.  Lamed 

J.  M.  Gregory* « 

GiorgeEli 

Chaddon  ^  Heaae  ...... 

Edgar  Sandera 

Storra,  Harriaon  &  Co  . . . 
Fuller,  Finch  A  :Fttller  .. 

J.  W.  Searfoaa 

S.  A.  Harvey 

Wm.JA.  Baker 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart 

S.  W.Robioaon 

El,  Roughton 


Gaaftxturea.^.  » •••. 

Painta.... 

Sand 

Expenae  for  labemtery 

Salary  Coneapondbig  fieoretaiy 

Inaorance • 

Incidental  eaepenae: 

Fainting 

Petty  expenae 

Tazfdertnlat'a  work • 

Two  kegs  naila 

Wa^eatodale 

Plastering 

Mason  work  .•••••..••     • ; . . 

BlaCkamitliing 

Printing  catalogues .. 

Hardware  ..•••.•••.••. 

Salaiy,  NoTcmber « 

Four  iron  rods ..«..••• 

Windows,  transonui 

Bulbs 0 

A<>sorted  grape  Tinea. 

Glass , 

Work  on  orckarda. 

Walnut  lumber 

Salary,  November 

I*  i«      


80  &  W.  Shattuek 


T.  J.  BurriU  .... 

E.  Snyder 

J.  Bellangee  .... 
H.  M.  Douglaaa.. 
H.  J.  Detmera  .  • . 
R.  awarder,.. 
A.  Thomaon ..«., 
I.  D.  Foulon. ... 
J.  S.  Searfoaa  .« 
H.  K.  Vickroy  .. 
Thoa.Franka 
G.  S.  Upstone... 


« ( 


4  I 


DsTklDunlap 

IH.  M.Clark 

1  S.  A.  Harvey 

5  J.T.  Wier 

6  Peabody,  Ayrea  k  Dean 

7  S.  W.  Robinson. ...... 

8  M.  L.  Dunlap 


1 1 


1 1 


8 

8  E.  Snyder 

9jPeabody,  Ayrea  ft  Dean. . 

1 0  D.  Butterworth 

10  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co. 

12 

12 


M.  C.  Goltnt 

J.  H.Pickrell 

12|P.  R.  Wright 

121  A.  M.  Brown 

18,E.  Snyder 

u'Paimsr,  FuUer  ft  Co 


For  what. 


< . 


c« 


Iron  pipes.. ....r 

Salary,  November 


« c 

(  4 
4« 
44 
14 
44 
4  4 
44 
44 
«4 
44 


4  4 
(C 
44 
4( 

<c 

44 
(4 
«< 
4  4 
<4 
4  4 
44 


Psy  and  board  of  hands 

Work  on  orchard 

Drain  tile ^ 

Lttmber  ..••.••.••.•••..•..... 

Plastering 

Iron  pipes.  ..••....  .  • 

Expenses  Mechanical  depaiiment 

Expenses  to  meeting 

Making  cider  and  6  casks  ...... 

Students  labor 

Iron  pipea •• 

Taxidermic  work 

Freight  and  duties.. ••..«••.... 
Expense  to  meeting 


1 1 

4  4 
4  4 


44 
4  4 
14 


Petty  expense  . . . . 
ISash  and  windgwi. 


Amount. 


$22  00 
72  75 
12  75 
88  28 

200  00 
75  00 
84  15 
60  00 
88  65 
8  50 
10  00 
28  00 

87  60 
26  17 
18  40 

700  00 
888  45 

888  88 

49  40 

88  00 
6  00 

68  25 

89  06 
.80  00 

25  00 
166  66 
166  66 
166  66 

86  00 

160  00 

150  00 

150  00 

88  88 

88  88 

100  00 

80  00 

88  88 

50  00 
88  88 
88  88 
75  00 
60  00 

168  07 
80  00 
59  50 
64  15 
40  00 

889  54 

20  20 
4  50 

24  00 

618  74 

10  85 

50  80 

21  65 
8  50 
6  45 

21  00 

26  40 
45  05 
86  69 


[TO8] 
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I 

L 


Ko. 

Date. 

•10 

Deo.  18 

en 

•*  18 

612 

♦*  18 

618 

•*  18 

614 

*•  18 

616 

«*  18 

616 

••  18 

617 

**  18 

618 

♦*  14 

619 

*•  16 

620 

«*  16 

621 

«*  21 

622 

•*  2! 

628 

*«  21 

624 

a      21 

628 

♦*  21 

626 

*•  21 

627 

«i  21 

628 

««  21 

628 

a      21 

680 

**  21 

681 

««  21 

682 

**  21 

688 

it     21 

684 

a     21 

686 

ci  21 

686 

««  21 

687 

««  21 

688 

a      27 

689 

•♦  81 

1871 

640 

Jan.  1 

641 

**   8 

642 

*•   4 

648 

**   6 

644 

**   6 

646 

**   6 

646 

**   6 

647 

*•   6 

648 

**   6 

649 

..   7 

660 

««   7 

661 

*•   9 

662 

•«  10 

668 

*•  10 

664 

«•  10 

666 

•«  12 

666 

**  12 

667 

*»  12 

668 

*♦  12 

669 

**  12 

660 

V  12 

661 

*•  12 

662 

*•  16 

668 

««  19 

664 

*«  19 

666 

««  19 

666 

««  1^ 

667 

««  19 

668 

•*  20 

669 

*«  20 

1 

To  whom. 


Union  Coal  Companj.  • .  • 

Wm.  Price 

L.  Kanfmann •  • . 

Webster,  DaTiea  kCo  ,, 

TnY\Uk  Oreon •• . 

John  Fisher 

L.  W.  Lawrenoa. 

J.  M.  Gregoiy 

A.  Jewell .«•••••.. 

W.Dowell 

W.J.  Foote 

J.  M.  Qregory.  •...•»... 

W.  H.  Baker 

A.P,  S.  Stoarl 

S.  W.  Roblnaon. 

T  J.  Bnnill 

^.  W.  ShaUook. ...••.•• 

E.  Snjder 

J.  BelUagee « 

H.  M.  Doaglasi  ....«,.. 

I.  D.  Foolon 

R.  B.  Warder 

H.  J.  Detmers 

J. 8.  Searfoea.. 

A.  Thomson 

H.  K.  Vickroj 

Tbos.  Franks 

Dlckerson  &  Collier 

Lirerpool  Globe  Ina.  Co. . 
J.  M.  Gregorj... 

G.  S.Upstone... 

J  O.Bmith  .     ........ 

Frank  M.  Snyder 

Fljnn  &  Scroggs 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co, 
E.  A.  Robinson  .••.•... 

J.T.  Wier 

H.  T.  WUliams 

W.  Dowell    

Gaslight  Company... ... 

E.  Snyder  

Ayey  &  Keff .  .••.••...•• 

G.  8.  Upetone 

N.  C.  Bicker 

J  Bishop  .   

Professor  J.  B.  Turner  . . 

Parker  Earle 

Da^idlL  Ford.  .•••... 
Larrabee  k  Korth.  ..••.. 
Dodson  &  Hodges .....  ,i . 
Flynn  ft  Scroggs  ....... 

8.  8.  Bignall »... 

C.  G.  Larned 

H.  C.  Goltra 

A.  M.  Brown. 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

L.  W.  Lawrence.  .,»•.... 

P.  R.  Wright 

L.  A.  Parks  ft  Co 

Union  Coal  Company  •  • . 


For  what 


Four  can  ooal 

Painting 

Pear  and  apple  stock.  • . . 
Cement  and  lime  ..••.. 
Hardware  ...•...•..• » 

Flower  pots 

Board  expense 

Purchase  of  catUe 

Expense  in  buying  cattle 

Painting 

700  brick 

8alai7,  December.  .^  •  ••  • 


( t 

(  4 
i  ( 
(  ( 
4  4 
44 
44 
4  ( 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
44 
4  4 


Carpenter  work  • 
Insurance. . . . . . 

20  bead  of  cattle 


Farm  expense.. 
Oak  lumber  . .  • 
Printing  labels 


4  4 


4  « 


Back  freights,  fte  . 
Woric  in  shop  . . . . 
Work  in  orchards  . 

Books 

Planting   

One  quarter's  gas. , 
Students'  labor  . . , 
Blaoksmithing  ... 
Salary,  December. 
Carpenter  work  • . . 

Platinatube 

Expense  to  lecture. 


t  ( 


t  4 


Castings 

Brass  and  wire... 

Hardware 

Binding  books  .  • 
Force  pumps  • . . . 

Hardware 

Board  of  expense. 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


t  4 
4  4 

4  4 
4  4 


Printing  for  lectures 
Four  cars  ooal   .... 


AmounL 


180  00 

210  57 

80  00 

169  76 

281  M 

16  22 

28  80 

2,806  14 

16  06 

84  4S 

7  00 

888  88 

166  66 

166  66 

166  66 

160  00 

150  00 

160  00 

88  88 

88  88 

50  00 

60  00 

100  00 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

76  OO 

668  20 

262  60 

1,248  68 

84  80 

69  40 

8  26 

29  88 

61  27 

41  69 

27  12 

60  00 

16  00 

64  80 

828  28 

8  26 

60  00 

60  66 

47  77 

12  00 

600 

11  26 

14  89 

146  19 

119  60 

20  68 

260  28 

10  00 

16  40 

4  20 

26  80 

24  00 

82  26 

80  00 

91 
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BtaUment — ContinnecL 


No. 


670 
071 
072 
678 
674 
676 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
981 
682 
683 
684 
685 
686 
687 
688 
689 
690 
691 
692 
698 
694 
69ff 
666 
697 
698 
699 
700 
701 
702 
708 
704 
706 
706 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
712 

716 

714 

716 

716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722 

728 

724 

726* 

726 

727 

728 

729 

7801 


Date. 


Jan.  20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
80 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
Feb.  1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
16 
16 
16 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


To  whom. 


Walker  Bros 

Chaddon  k  UeBat 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 

J.J.Clark 

L.  0.  Garwood  . .  •  • 

George  Eli 

J.  1(  Gregoiy,  • 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart %... 

E.  Snyder  

0.  D.  Wellmann 

J.  S.  SearfoM 

Dr.  E.S.  Hull 

B.  J.  Jillson 

B.  J.  Jillson ••.... 

Wm.  Kennedy  . « 

J.  A.  Henderson.  •••••.. 

S,  E.Lane 

J.  F.  Luhme  ft  Co 

A.  H.  Andrews  ft  Co  ... . 

J.  M.  Gregory 

W.M.  Baker 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart 

S.  W.  Robinson 

T.  J.  Burrill 

S.  W.  Shattuck 

£.  Snyder  

J.  BeUangee 

H.  M  Douglass 

H.  J.  Detmers. .  • 

aB.  Warder 

1.  D.  Foolon 

A.  Thomson    

H.K.yickroy 

T.  Franks 

J.  H.  Searfoss 

£.  y.  Peterson 

G.  M.  Rioe 

N.O.Albert 

J.T.  Wier 

A.  Herbert • . . 

G.  S.  Upstone. 

G.  S.  Upstone 

M.Miles    

Gaslight  Company 

M.  C.  Goltra 

L.  W.  Lawrence 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

IL  C.  Goltra 

H.  Miles 

E.  Snyder  

N.O.Albni 

P.  Lochrie 

Johnson  Bogardus 

J.  M.  Gregory. ......... 

W.  M.  Baker 

A.P.  B.  Stuart 

8.  W.  Robinson 

T.J.  Burrill 

8.  W.  Shattuck 

E.  Snyder ••.•••. 

J.  BeUangee 


For  what 


Mouldings 

Sash  and  doors. ...... 

Paint  and  glass.  • . . . . 

12  hogs •. .. 

Keys  and  waste  basket 
Blacksmi  thing. ...... 

Sundry  expenses 


« 


it 


Farm  work 

Pay  of  hands  at  bam . 

Lecture   

Lecture  expense  . . . . 


i< 


c« 


Gravel 

Gutters,  gardener's  barn 

Plastering 

Chemicals  and  apparatus 

60  gross  crayons. 

Salary,  January  .....•• 


14 
41 
(( 
4. 
«( 
« 
i( 
(« 
(C 
4i 
44 
41 
U 
41 


4i 

44 

44 

•I 

C4 

44 

44 

44 

44. 

44 

44 

«4 

44 

44 

44 


Wall  paper,  etc  . 
Farm  expense 
Work  in  orchard 


Digging  well 

Board  of  hands,  eto. .  •  < 

Salary,  January 

Course  of  lectures  .  •  • . 

Gas  for  January 

Expenses  locating  land. 
Expenses  to  meeting. .  < 


a 

44 


ti 

44 


.•*...... 


Course  of  lectures 
Students  labor . . . 
Four  hogs 
Advertising  sales. 

Hay  press 

Salaiy,  February  • 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


U 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Amount 


$36  90 

10  60 

98  14 

121  20 

6  66 

17  86 

26  46 

17  24 

7  62 

11  64 

11  28 

250  00 

28  00 

2  00 

4  80 

17  00 

4  60 

821  01 

11  60 

888  88 

166  66 

166  66 

166  66 

160  00 

160  00 

.  160  00 

88  88 

88  88 

loo  00 

60  00 

60  00 

88  88 

88  88 

76  00 

66  66 

87  70 

89  46 

16  12 

27  86 

24  00 

40  47 

60  00 

176  00 

28  60 

87  40 

26  10 

10  66 

12  00 

461  10 

882  81 

28  00 

8  00 

161  00 

888  87 

166  74 

166  74 

166  74 

160  00 

160  00 

160  00 

88  87 

[800] 
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BtatefMwt — Continued. 


No. 


781 
782 
788 
784 
780 
786 
787 
788 
780 
740 
741 
742 
748 
744 
740 
746 


Date. 


To  whom. 


Feb.  28  H.  M.  Douglass 
28  H.  J.  Detmen 
28, R.  B.  Warder.,. 
28,1.  D.  Foulon..*. 
28|A.  Thomson  ... 
28  H.  K.  Vickroy. . 
28  T.  Franks  .... 
28  a.  M.  Rice    ..., 

28  M.  Hollister 

28  J.  Fisher 

28  Parks  &  Herbert 

28  N.O.Albert 

28  Union  Goal  Company  •• . 

28 

28 

?8 


i  I 

4  ( 
1« 
(  C 
f  < 
(  t 
i  ( 
i  ( 
(  ( 
(  ( 
t  ( 
4  f 
I  I 
'«  f 
44 


For  what 


Salary,  Febniaiy 


J.  M.  Gregory 

E.  Snyder 

Ill  Central  R.  R.  donation 


t« 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 
•4 
«4 


Farm  expense. . . 

One  hog , 

Flowerpots < 

Baling  hay 

Work  in  orchard, 
60  tons  of  coal  . . , 
Petty  expense  ■ .  • . 
Students*  labor . , 


Freights  for  the  year. 


Total. 


tSSST 

100  00 
BO  00 
60  00 
88  S7 
88  ST 
78  00 

100  88 
11  » 
10  17 
42  00 
SO  00 

108  00 
44  87 

S16  10 

4.eos  78 


t78,fS8  OS 


The  amount  paid  for  students'  labor  during  the  year  is  $8,499  88— 
divided  among  the  departments  as  follows : 

Farm  account • • • ISO  27 

Horticultural  Department 1,419  II 

Mechanical  Department •• Oil  SI 

Library  and  apparatus... •••... 91  SI 

Building  and  repairs • 94  SI 

Carpenter  shop ...•••... 000  01 

Chemical  laboratory « •• S40 

Steam  heating  apparatus. «•••••• 118  91 

Sundry  work 88071 

(Signed,)  K  SNYDER 

The  report  was  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
Prof.  Borrill  then  read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Begent  of  the  Indui^rial  UnwenUff: 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  H.  K.  Yickroj  has  remained  in  charge  of 
the  orchards  and  tree  plantations,  and  has  now  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  vegetable  garden  in  addition.  Mr.  Thomas  Franks  has  retained 
the  position  of  gardener,  having  in  charge  the  ornamental  grounds  and 
green-house.  He  also  had  the  care  of  the  vegetable  garden  during  the 
summer.  These  men  have  been  faithfulinthe  discharge  of  their  datios, 
and  merit  the  credit  due  to  the  practical  work  of  the  department 
Their  further  continuance  in  the  respective  positions  now  held  bj  them 
is  hereby  recommended.    Two  men  were  employed,  during  the  walk* 
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ing  Beaeon,  as  teamsters,  and  occasionallj  a  third  was  engaged  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  One  only  was  retained  during  the  winter.  The 
refit  of  the  labor,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  considerable, 
has  been  done  by  the  students,  who  were  arranged  in  classes  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreman  worked  about  two  hoars  each,  every 
Bmtable  day.  Kot  being  otherwise  engaged  upon  Saturdays,*  many 
worked  all  day.  The  student  labor  problem  is  not  yet  however  wholly 
fiolved.  The  organization  of  regular  classes  and  the  gradation  of  pay 
aocording  to  service  rendered,  are  believed  to  be  steps  of  progress  in 
the  solution,  for  field  labor  at  least ;  and  with  the  manifest  increasing 
fidelity  and  efiSciency  of  the  students  themselves  much  hope  is  enter- 
tained of  an  ultimate  favorable  result  The  labor  is  popular  and  often 
very  gladly  obtained,  a  few  students  paying  their  entire  expenses  by . 
their  work,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  increased  health  and  vigor  of  body 
and  mind.  Biit  the  experiment  has  proved  expensive.  More,  if  not 
better  work  could  have  been  obtained  by  hiring  ordinary  laborers  for 
the  money  expended.  The  distance  from  the  University  building,  the 
time  lost  in  various  ways,  the  necessity  of  hand  labor  where  teams 
might  otherwise  be  employed,  the  difficulty  always  growing  out  of  con- 
Btant  changing  of  forces  and  kinds  of  labor,  are  some  of  the  obstacles 
encountered.  With  more  system  and  better  supervision  these  and  other 
things  may  possibly  be  avoided,  and  student  labor  be  made  to  pay 
without  cutting  down  the  rate  per  hour.  This  has  been  on  an  average 
about  ten  cents,  maximum  twelve  and  a-half. 

TTpon  assuming  charge  of  the  department  I  found  one  horse  team 
valued  at  $150  and  one  mule  team  valued  at  $367.  An  additional 
team  of  horses  was  purchased  for  $250.  One  horse  from  the  team  first 
mentioned  died  of  lung  fever — the  loss  $76 — the  others  are  now  in 
good  condition  and  worth  fully  as  much  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Two 
students,  Messrs.  Bicker  and  Cantrell,  constructed  for  the  department 
of  Horticulture  a  spring  wagon,  which  proves  to  be  as  good  as  the 
beat-^cost  $140. 

In  the  main,  the  season  was  favorable  for  our  crops  and  work,  though 
the  prolonged  drouth  of  the  early  summer  was  very  trying  upon  some 
crops  and  the  newly  planted  nursery  stock  and  trees. 

THB    OBOHABD 

Has  certainly  done  well.  After  the  hard  freeze  of  October,  1869,  the 
trees  were  banked  with  earth,  and  though  the  bark  has  since  been 
found  ruptured  in  some  instances,  very  few  have  died.  Beginning 
early  in  the  season  the  necessary  pruning  has  been  done  and  the  heads 
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of  trees  well  shaped.  In  May  and  Jane  the  trunks  were  washed  with 
soft  soap  and  water  or  a  solution  of  sal  soda  and  water,  with  very  evi- 
dent good  results.  The  latter  wash  seems  best.  Yacancies  and  places 
previously  too  wet  for  planting,  have  been  filled  from  the  nnrseiy. 
The  ground  has  been  plowed  toward  the  trees,  and  the  wet  places  well 
ridged  up  for  planting  this  spring.  Com  was  planted  among  the  trees 
and  the  stalks  left  standing  for  winter  shelter.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
Datana  ministroj  the  Oecropia  moth  and  the  Hammond  Leaf-tyer, 
have  been  quite  troublesome,  but  have  been  closely  watched  and 
nearly  subdued. 

THB  VTTR8BBIBS 

Are  in  satisfactory  condition.  Considering  the  severe  dronght  of  the 
season,  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  young  and  newly  planted  trees 
have  been  lost.  Those  that  were  heavily  mulched  did  the  beat.  Two 
thousand  White  Ash  seedlings  were  not  received  till  May  9th,  yet  they 
appear  to  have  grown  better  than  any  other  trees.  Mr.  Yickroy  con- 
siders th|S  tree  one  of  the  very  best  for  timber  plantations;  grows  rap- 
idly, valuable  for  many  purposes  in  10  to  20  years,  and  exceedingly 
valuable  in  older  age. 

The  following  trees  were  received  and  put  in  the  nursery  for  the 
forest  tree  plantation : 

From  Samuel  Edwards,  Lamoille,  UL : 

Norwaj  Spruce. •....•.•••••••... 14,000 

White  Pine 8,000 

White  Willow  euttings 8,000 

Black  Spmoe 2,000 

Hemlock ,  8,000 

Tulip 8,000 

Red  Pine 4S5 

Black  Sugar  Maple v.. 10,000 

Baaewood 4,000 

6S,4U 

Robert  Douglass  A  Son,  Waukegan,  III: 

American  Arbor-YitiB ,,.f S50 

Red  Cedar,  (nearlj  all  dead,) 50 

SCO 

W.  A.  Nourse,  Moline,  UL : 

White  Ash ; 20,000 

Sugar  Maple,  (white) 10.000 

White  Elms. 8,000 

^^ 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Mahaleb  Cherry.. ,,,, , 100 

Auger's  Quince..     ,. 100 

PearStocks. .••..      100 

800 
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From  D.  B.  Wier,  Laoon,  HL  : 

Silver  Maples 7,800 

White  Ash * eOO 

7,»00 

From  Storrs  ft  Harrison,  Painesrille,  Ohio : 

American  Chestnut ••••..••.. •  6,000 

Boatman  k  Co ,  Champaign,  HI.: 

Osage  Orange..... • 4,000 

Catalpa — (grown  from  seed,  presented  by  Hon.  W.  G.  Flagg) 8,000 

Total 177,725 

Arthur  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  HL : 
8  bbla.  Black  Walnuts,  (seed). 
2    ••    White        "  *• 

The  total  number  of  trees  for  forest  plantation  received,  and  the  seed- 
lings of  onrown  growth,  will  more  than  balance  the  number  that  have 
died. 

During  the  winter  there  have  been  grafted  about  400  varieties  of 
pears,  averaging  about  five  grafts  each,  and  about  1,500  pears  of  stan- 
dard varieties,  also  about  10,000  apples  of  standard  varieties.  The 
latter  were  secured  mainly  for  practice  bj  the  students. 

SHELTBB  BELTS. 

Beceived  from  M.  L.  Dnnlap  Ss  Sons,  Champaign,  111.,  141  Norway 
Spruce,  for  west  side  of  apple  orchard. 

From  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  IlL,  170  white  pine,  for  south 
side  of  horticultural  grounds. 

The  former  have  done  well,  the  latter  not.  Trees  were  ordered  from 
Albany,  K.  Y.,  to  set  in  the  vacant  tenth  rows  of  the  apple  orchard, 
but  after  considerable  delay  word  was  obtained  that  those  of  proper 
size  could  not  be  furnished.  They  were  to  be  Norway  Spruce,  2  to  8 
feet,  and  were  advertised  at  $20  per  1,000.  ' 

STBEbT  TSEES. 

From  F.  EL  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  111.,  180  white  elms.  These  were 
set  50  feet  apart,  8  feet  from  hedge,  throughout  the  west  side  of  the 
Horticulthral  grounds,  and  silver  maples  planted  between,  the  latter  to 
be  finally  removed. 

SHALL  FATTITlf. 

The  only  variety  of  firuit  obtained  was  the  Wilson  Strawberry,  of 
which  we  had  a  fair  crop  from  about  half  an  acre.  The  plan  is  to 
establish  if  possible  a  few  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  small  fruits  for 
experiment,  comparison,  etc.,  and  then  plant  on  a  larger  scale  a  few  stan- 
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dard  varieties  for  profit,  and  by  keeping  careful  acoonntd,  to  determine  tlie 
actnal  amount  realized.  For  Uieee  there  have  been  purchased  as  follows: 

From  Purdy  &  Hance,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  II  varieties  of  grapes, 
4  of  currants,  14  of  raspberries,  and  15  of  strawberries. 

From  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  10  varieties  of  grapes, 
8  of  currants,  3  of  gooseberries,  4  of  raspberries,  and  4  of  strawberries. 

From  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Pain^sville,  Ohio,  600  Concord  grape 
vines,  200  Creviling,  100  Delaware,  100  Ives,  50  Clinton,  and  50  Ca- 
tawba, all  1  year  old. 

VEGETABLE  GABDEV. 

Crops  fdir  to  good,  some  excellent.  The  number  of  varieties  of 
vegetables  was  great,  many  of  them  planted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  qualities  of  each,  so  that  considerable  information  was  gained  in 
this  particular  for  future  benefit.  Financially  the  experiment  was  not 
successful,  and  probably  never  can  be,  excepting  with  a  few  crops. 
For  the  coming  year  it  is  thought  best  to  keep  up  the  large  number  of 
varieties,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale,  and  plant  largely  of  the  few 
paying  crops. 

Corn — best  varieties,  from  many  varieties  grown — 1,  Early  Narra- 
gansett ;  planted  April  28th ;  first  sold  July  15th ;  3,  Crosby's  Early ; 
8,  Stowell's  Evergreen. 

Cucombers,  best — ^long  green ;  three  varieties  planted. 

Cabbage— best  early  varieties;  eight  varieties  grown — 1,  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield;  2,  Early  Ox  Heart.  Best  late  varieties— 1,  Marble- 
head  Mammoth ;  2,  Eed  Drumhead,  (for  pickling.) 

Carrots — four  varieties— Early  Scarlet  Horn  and  Early  Short  Horn, 
nearly  alike,  good,  early ;  Improved  Orange  and  Long  Orange,  similar, 
good,  winter. 

Cauliflower — four  varities  grown — ^best,  Extra  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt 
None  headed  well. 

Lettuce— three  varieties  grovm— Early  Curled  Silesia,  best  early ; 
Drumhead,  best  summer. 

Musk  Melons— five  varieti^  grown— White  Japan,  earliest,  good ; 
Alton  Nutmeg,  large,  very  good ;  Christina,  medium  early,  good. 
:    Water  Melons— five  varieties  grown— Mountain  Sweet,  best ;  Joe 
Johnson,  next  best. 

Egg  Plant— New  York  Improved  and  Black  Pekin ;  both  good,  but 
no  market  for  them. 

Parsnips— four  varieties  grown— Sutton^s  Student,  best  The  Turnip 
Booted  seeded. 
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Peas — Biz  early  yarieties  grown — Oaractns,  earliest  and  best ;  Early 
iKent  and  McLean's  Little  Gem,  second  best. 

Sqnash — ^five  varieties  grown — ^Bush  Scallop,  best  early ;  American 
Turban,  best,  late. 

Tomatoes— six  varieties  grown — Alger,  Early  York  and  Keyes,  all 
early  and  good ;  Gen.  Grant,  Fegee  and  Lester's  Perfected,  all  good 
late  varieties. 

Many  other  less  important  vegetables  were  grown,  with  fair  success. 

A  good  bam  was  erected  near  the  gardener's  house.  Some  of  the 
vegetables  in  the  cellar  were  frozen  during  the  severe  weather  of  Decem- 
ber, the  thermometer  showing  80  degrees  below  zero  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th. 

About  acres  of  the  land  devoted  to  the  vegetable  garden  has 

been  underdrained  this  year,  the  labor  being  done  by  the  students. 
The  drains  are  three  to  four  feet  deep,  forty  feet  apart,  and  run  directly 
down  the  slope  when  practical.  No  collars,  nor  substitutes  for  collars, 
were  used  with  the  tile,  and  upon  examination  this  spring  all  the  draips 
are  found  to  be  in  good  working  order.  The  good  effect  is  now  easily 
perceived  upon  the  surface.. 

GBBEN  HOUSE  JLSD   DBNAHEirrAL  GBOUNDS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  University 
weretdl  ablaze  with  showy  plants  and  flowers,  tastefully  arranged. 
The  trees  have  done  well,  and  with  the  addition  of  others  of  diflerent 
varieties,  will  ultimately  make  a  fine  show.  The  borers  have  nearly 
destroyed  the  silver  maples,  planted  as  street  trees.  About  fifty  loads 
of  gravel  were  added  to  the  walks  and  roads. 

The  green  house  has  been  completed,  and  pretty  well  filled  with 
plants.  These  are  largely  bedding  plants,  taken  mostly  from  the 
grounds  last  fall.  A  large  number  have  been  propagated  from  this 
original  stock.  Twenty  dollars'  worth  of  new  varieties  were  recently 
purchased  from  F.  K.  Phoenix.  A  collection  from  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  have  just  been  received,  and  others  are  promised. 
For  these  we  are  to  send  some  that  we  have.  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  St.  Louis,  consented  to  send  a  good  collection, 
but  owing  to  adverse  circumstances  they  have  not  been  received. 
There  are  now  quite  a  large  lot  of  choice  plants  in  the  green  house  for 
sale,  from  which  it  is  hoped  to  realize  enough  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  this  division  of  our  horticultural  work.  Many  citizens 
express  themselves  gratified  with  this  opportunity  of  securing  plants, 

and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  chance  to  sell. 
Vol.  m-79 
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DONATIONS. 


Oharles  DowniDg,  Kewbnrghi  i\.  Y.,  about  400  vaiietiea  of  pear 
Bcions. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  111.,  subsoil  ploir. 

Hovej  &  Co.,  Ohicftgo,  III.,  lawn  mower. 

W.  O.  Flagg,  Moro,  HI.,  apple  trees  of  4i  Tarieties,  fruited  by  him 
near  Alton,  IlL 

M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  3  standard  apple  trees,  and  1  Early  lUchmond 
cherry,  on  its  own  rootfl. 

Princeton  Mannfacturiug  Company,  one  com  stalk  catter. 

Dr.  Humphrey,  Galesburg,  111.,  collection  of  many  varities  of  apples 
(fruit). 

R.  Taylor,  TJrbana,  HI.,  800  currant  cuttings. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Chase,  Urbana,  111.,  200  gooseberry  cuttings. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

T.  J.  BURRILL 

The  Regent  read  the  following — 

REPORT  FROM  THE  MECHAOTCAL  DEPARTMENT, 

Of  th$  practiedl  ttorh  of  that  Department^  from  its  opening  in  January^  1870^  U 

March  let,  1871. 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  work  of  the  carpenter  ehop, 
which  waa  already  in  operation,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  8.  Searfoss 
when  the  Mechanical  Department  was  organized  for  regular  instruction. 
Bhop  room  was  provided  by  adding  a  second  story  to  the  carpenter 
shop. 

It  having  been  deemed  advisable  to  fit  up  the  machine  shop  as  far 
as  practicable  by  the  labor  of  the  Department  itself,  the  main  part  of 
its  work  for  several  weeks  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  steam 
engine  and  other  working  machinery.  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson  was 
was  appointed  as  Practical  Machinist  and  Foreman,  and  his  time  has 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work  of  practical  instruction,  except  when 
employed  in  teaching  the  class  in  Railroad  Engineering. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the 
shops,  including  tools  purchased,  materials  and  cost  of  labor : 

Boiler,  pipe  and  boiler  pumpB |$60  90 

Engine M first  started i64  M 

Governor  and  automatic  cut  off,  since  put  on. .,.. 6100 

Machinists*  lathe  and  chuck sss  00 

Bhafting,  rises, drillSi  bellows  and  anvU 74  4S 

Saws,  chisels,  eta,  etc,  to  Maylst.*... 198 
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filadmitg' Iftbor |S4S  08 

Lumber  for  benches  and  engine  bed •...*• • •  •  •     12  56 

Grindstone  «nd  heater r... ••••. •• • •••     IS  90 

Iron  work  for  laihee  and  saws.. •. •• ••• ...•••. 100  00 

Ckwtofwell 50  00 

Piping,  belting,  eto 2S  95 

Total  oost • $1,687  22 

The  present  estimated  valne  of  shop,  machinery  and  appliances 
which  have  been  added,  amounts  to  $2,480  26. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  materials,  models,  and  unfini3hed  work 
in  shop,  the  last  comprising  two  thermometer  graduation  machines,  a 
chronograph,  a  lawn  mower,  and  several  other  machines,  amounts  to 
$440. 

After  fitting  up  the  shop^  the  labor  of  the  department  was  directed 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  models  and  apparatus  for  the  University 
itself,  and  in  some  cases  for  other  parties.  It  also  gave  considerable 
aid  to  other  departments,  making  and  repairing  tools  and  machinery 
for  the  gardens  and  farms,  putting  up  steam  heating  apparatus  for 
main  building,  and  making  and  putting  up  hot  water  heating  appar- 
atus in  the  green  house. 

The  apparatus  and  models  made  for  the  University  cabinet  amount 
to  $425  16.  Besides  this  work,  the  shop  has  credits  upon  various  bills 
for  different  persons  and  departments  amounting  to  $899  38.  The 
total  credits  are  $8,644  80. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  machinery  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  up 
to  March  1st,  1871,  is  $2,864  62. 

Amount  appropriated  to  department ••••«• (2,400  00 

Credit  over  and  above  oost 1,2S0  IS 

Appropriation  minus  profits $1»119  S2 

(Signed,)  S.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Pearson,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  re- 
ported back  as  follows : 

Your  special  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Standing  Committeeel 
would  respectfully  report  the  following  Committees : 

Executive. — ^Regent,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  A.  M.  Brown,  E.  Cobb,  Goltra, 
Lawrence,  Griggs,  Pearson,  Cunningham. 

Agricultural. — Pickrell,  Blackburn,  Brown  of  Sangamon,  Harring- 
ton and  Scott. 

Sa7'tioultural. — A.  M.  Brown,  PuUen,  Galusha,  Wright  and  Ed- 
wards. 

finance. — Cobb,  Hayes,  Griggs,  Bowen  and  Scroggs. 
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BuUdingB  a/nd  Orcvinds. — Goltra,  Van  Osdel,  Onnningham,  Green- 
leaf  and  Soott. 

Auditing. — Lawrence,  Wright,  Blackburn,  Galusha  and  Mahan. 

By-LawB. — Mahan,  Fickard  and  Anderson. 

Faculty  (md  CbutBe  of  Study. — Begent,  Bateman,  Fickard,  Hayes, 
Slade  and  Edwards. 

Military. — Brajman,  Anderson,  Scroggs,  Wright  and  Brown  of 
Sangamon. 

Library  Cabinet. — Bateman,  Slade,  Griggs,  Fullen  and  Van  OsdeL 

Meohanical. — Fearson,  Greenleaf^  Bowen,  Harrington  and  Goltra. 

(Signed,)  JNO.  M.  FEARSON, 

L.  W.  LAWRENCE. 
J.  O.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Regent  then  made  a  statement  of  the  present  prospects  of  ap- 
propriations from  the  State,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed  and  given. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  March  15th,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M. 


SECOND  DAY'S  SESSION— MARCH  15,  1871. 


The  Board  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  read  the  scriptures,  and  offered  prayer. 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

Present — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Brown  of  Sanga- 
mon, Cobb,  Cunningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Law- 
rence, Mahan,  Pearson,  Pickard,  Pickrell,  PuUen,  Slade,  Scroggs, 
Scott,  Van  Osdel  and  the  Regent— 20. 

Absent-^Messrs.  Anderson,  Bateman,  Brayman,  Greenleaf,  Harring- 
ton, Hayes,  Wright,  Johnson,  the  Governor — ^9. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Sangamon,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until 
1:80  P.  M.,  to  inspect  the  farms  and  orchards,  and  give  Committees 
time  to  meet  and  report! 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  Board  reassembled  at  2:15  P.  M.,  the  Begent  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  Yeterinary  Sorgeon,  Dr.  J.  H.  Detmers,  was  then 
read : 

REPORT  OP  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

The  Veterinary  Infirmary  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
opened  January  9, 1871,  with  four  patients,  and  since  that  time  up  to 
the  present  date,  March  11,  ten  patients — eight  horses,  one  mule,  and 
one  steer-^have  received  feed  and  treatment  in  the  stable,  of  which, 
three  horses  are  yet  in  treatment.  Forty-five  other  patients,  among 
them  one  cow,  have  been  brought  to  the  clinic,  and  have  been  exam- 
ined by  the  students ;  their  diseases  and  ailments  have  been  discussed 
and  diagnosticated,  medicines,  where  deemed  necessary,  have  been 
prescribed,  several  operations  have  been  performed  and  advice  given, 
BO  that  in  2S\^  fifty  five  animals  have  been  examined  and  treated.  These 
fifty-five  patients  have  been  also  used  more  or  less  for  illustrating  the 
lectures  on  exterior,  and  in  all  the  discussions  especial  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  predisposing  as  well  as  the  exciting  causes  of  the  dif- 
ferent )Eiilment8  and  diseases,  and  the  means  by  which  the  same  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Bespecting  the  treatment,  preference  has  always  been  given  to  the 
most  simple  rational  and  effective  methods.  Complicated  and  hypothetic 
treatments  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  ten  patients,  treated  and  kept  in  the  infirmary  stable,  have  re- 
ceived, during  the  sixty-two  days  of  the  existence  of  the  Infirmary,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  days  feed,  which  shows  an  average  per  diem 
of  three  to  four  patients.  The  lowest  number  of  patients  has  been  two, 
and  the  greatest  number  five,  which  is  all  that  can  be  accommodated. 

One  steer,  suffering  with  cancer  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  has 
been  donated  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Phinney,  and  has  been  killed 
for  anatomical  purposes. 

Deaths  have  not  occurred ;  but  five  of  the  patients  have  been  pro- 
nounced incurable,  among  them  the  above  mentioned  steer. 

One  horse  has  been  presented  for  examination  on  account  of  his 
behavior  like  a  stallion,  and  he  has  been  found  to  be  a  ridgling. 
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LIST  OF  DISEASES. 


No. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
0 
6 
1 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 


27 

28 
29 

ao 

81 
82 
88 


Diseases. 

- ■ -       -  -  ... 

Anaemia  (general) ••.•••.•. 

Bronchitis  (chronic) ., 

Cancer  in  superior  maxillary , 

Caries  in  the  nasal  cavaties , 

Catarrl^chronic)     

Catarrhalic  inflammation  of  the  eye.  , 

Colic 

Collar  galls , 

Contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot  , 

Corrosion  of  the  skin  on  shouldsre  .  • . 

Curb < 

Elephantiasis 

Cyste  in  false  nostrils 

Exostosis  on  superior  maxill-bone. . . , 

Fibroid  (on  lower  jaw  of  a  steer) 

Fustula  on  the  withers 

Hoof  bound    , 

Hoof,  part  of  it  torn  away  by  accident 

Inflammation  of  the  bag 

Lameness  in  the  flexors  uf  the  hoof . . . 

Periodical  ophthalmia ^.  • . 

Poll-evil ?.., 

Polyp  in  the  nose 

Rheumatism 

Ringbone  

Spavin • , 

Strangury • . . , 

8triniu;halt , 

Swelled  crest , 

Swelled  legs •  

Thrush , 

Windgalls 

Worms « 


No. 
cases 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Bemario. 


A 

Recovered 

Th^  above  steer 

Incurable 

Recovered 

Better 

Recovered 

Improving. ...•• 

Can  be  cured  only  by  opera- 
tion  

Improving •••• 

Improving 

Incurable 

Must  be  extirpated.. ...... 

Better 

Probably  cured 

Cured  or  better 

Improving • 

Much  improving 

Well 

Cured 

Temporarily  eared 

1  cured,  1  improving...... 

Incorable. 

Recovered 

In  treatment 

2  Improving,  1   not  heaid 
from,  2  incnrable 

Better 

Well , 

Not  known 

Better 

Cured 

Not  beard  from 

Recovered •••.•..• 


Besides  the  above  named  patients  brought  to  the  clinie  several  of 
my  private  patients  have  been  visited  and  examined  by  the  stadents, 
and  one  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Oscar  Dunlap,  at  Savoy,  has  beea 
spayed  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  veterinary  class. 

The  whole  number  of  prescriptions  written  in  the  clinic,  is  fifty-five. 
(Signed)  DE.  J.  H.  DETMEBS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  Finance  Committee  were  instructed 
to  secure  a  bond  from  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  resolution  of  A.  M.  Brown  was  adopted  as  amended : 

Resolvedy  That  the  general  plans  for  a  new  University  building  and  the  Mechanical  Hsl^ 
presented  at  the  present  session,  be  approved,  and  that  the  Regent  be  requested  to  have  A» 
said  plans  revised  by  a  competent  architect;  and  that  he  also  cause  careful  estimates  to  be 
made  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  to  be  submitted  to  an  a<Jljoiimed  86Bsion|of 
this  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  12th  day  of  AprU,  1871,  at  8:00  P.  M. 
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Mr.  Cunningham  offered  the  following  amendment^  which  was  ac- 
cepted :  That  the  motto,  "  Learning  and  Labor,"  be  engraved  in  re- 
lief npon  the  frize  of  the  portico,  as  represented  in  the  plans  presented 
by  Mr.  Van  Osdel. 

Pr.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  made  the 
following  report : 

Your  Committee  on  Military  Department  beg  leave  to  respectfully 
report  that  the  appropriation  of  $2,000,  made  at  our  last  meeting, 
for  a  Drill  Hall,  has  been  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  .$1,600 
of  it  have  been  appropriated  for  a  steam  heating  apparatus  in  the 
building,  and  $400  have  been  given  to  the  Mechanical  Department. 

The  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  the  state  funds,  now  pending, 
make  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  any  funds  in  that  direction. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  on  in  this  de- 
partment. There  has  been  exhibition  drill  before  several  committees 
of  the  Legislature,  by  the  University  Battalion,  and  with  much  credit 
to  that  department  of  instruction. 

There  is  a  militarv  band  for  the  battalion,  under  instruction,  which 
has  already  attained  considerable  proficiency. 

For  continuation  of  the  instruction  and  expenses  connected,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  at  least  one  dozen  fencing  swords,  gauntlets  and  masks, 
also  the  cleaning  and  occasional  rapair  of  the  150  stands  of  arms,  we 
would  ask  the  sum  of  $oOO. 

For  the  instruction  already  given  to  the  University  Band,  $60  was 
appropriated  from  current  funds,  but  owing  to  the  shortness 'of  these, 
Capt  £.  Snyder  applied  $30  of  a  fund  of  $50  for  University  buttons, 
etc.,  to  the  pni'pose,  and  a  small  amount  is  yet  due  the  teacher,  Mr.  L 
W.  Colberg,  of  Urbana. 

Some  instruments  were  procured  for  the  band  from  the  city  of 
Champaign,  and  some  of  the  students  have  instruments  of  their  own. 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  stated,  as 
it  is  the  minimum  that  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  department : 

Fortf  weekly  lessooii  for  band    • $160 

Twelve  fencing  swords,  gauntlets,  etc • 96 

Cleaning  guns  and  repairs 44 

1800 

(Signed,)  J.  W.  SCEOGGS, 

D.  A.  BROWN. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  so  much  as  refers  to  appropriations  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee. 
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Judge  A.  M.  Brown  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

For  what  has  been  done  in  this  department  daring  the  past  year,  the 
committee  refer  to  the  Eegent's  report,  and  to  the  statement  presented 
by  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.  The  work  for  the  coming  year  will 
consist  of  the  care  of  the  orchard,  nursery,  garden  and  ornamental 
grounds,  and  the  commencement  of  the  forest  tree  plantations.  Yonr 
committee  recommend  some  change  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
at  their  meeting  held  in  November,  1868.  It  is  found  that  a  part  of 
the  ground  designated  by  that  plan  for  the  forest  tree  plantations  will 
be  needed  for  the  experimental  farm,  and  they  propose  that  twen^ 
acres  on  the  east  end  of  the  ground,  known  as  the  experimental  farm, 
be  devoted  to  the  forest,  and  that  the  amount  of  each  variety  to  be 
planted  be  suitably  reduced,  so  that  the  whole  will  not  occupy  more 
than  the  said  twenty  acres,  leaving  the  question  of  extending  the 
planting  in  another  locality  for  future  determination. 

As  many  of  the  young  forest  trees  now  in  nursery  are  of  suitable  size 
for  transplanting,  your  committee  recommend  that  as  much  of  ibis 
work  be  done  the  present  spring  as  the  means  at  command  will  allow. 
They  recommend  that  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  plantation, 
be  intrusted  to  the  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Mr.  Vickroy,  the 
superintendent  of  that  department — ^planting  with  reference  to  the 
adaptation  of  varieties  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  not  confining 
the  several  varieties  arbitrarily  to  squares  or  rows.  They  recommend 
that  the  cucumber  tree  be  omitted  from  the  plantation,  and  that  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  acre  each  be  planted  of  the  black  sugar 
maple,  silver-leaf  maple  and  catalpa. 

Tour  committee  hereby  express  their  approval  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  collection  of  different  varieties  of  fruits,  both  for  the 
orchards  and  the  gardens,  and  recommend  that  this  be  extended  as 
new  varieties  of  promise  are  brought  out.  They  also  approve  the 
recommendations  of  the  Regent  and  Professor  of  Horticulture  with 
reference  to  the  vegetable  garden. 

They  also  recommend  the  collection,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done 
without  too  great  expense,  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  arboretum,  which 
should  include,  ultimately,  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  will 
flourish  in  this  soil  and  climate,  and  especially  all  kinds  that  are  native 
to  our  own  State.  These  trees  and  shrubs,  as  collected,  may  be 
planted  in  nursery  until  the  ground  intended  for  their  permanent 
planting  can  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation. 
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The  committee  ask  that  the  remainder  of  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion to  the  credit  of  this  department,  be  appropriated  for  carrying  on 
the  above  indicated  work,  and  that  further  appropriations  may  be  made 
as  they  may  be  needed^  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

[Signed]  A.  M.  BROWJS^, 

B.  PULLEN, 
8.  EI>WARDS, 
JNO.  M.PEARSON, 
O.  B.  GALUSHA. 
Judge  Onnningham  moved  that  so  much  of  the  report  as  refers  to 
change  of  location  in  forest  plantations,  be  omitted. 

The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows.: 
Ayes — Brown  of  Sangamon,  Ounningham,   Goltra,  Griggs,  Law- 
rence, Pickrell  and  the  Regent — 7. 

Koes — ^Blackburn,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Mahan, 
Pearson,  Pickard,  Pullen,  Slade,  Scroggs  and  Scott — 11. 

The  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  its  recommendations,  and  refer 
BO  much  of  it  as  regards  appropriations  to  the  Finance  Committee,  was 
adopted. 
The  following  resolution  of  Mr.  Pearson  was  adopted: 

Reioimd,  That  Article  XII,  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board,  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  list 
of  standing  committees,  as  follows  : 

'*  li.  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Institution,  of  three  members,  whose  dntj  it  shall 
be,  at  stated  times  in  each  year,  to  yisit  the  Uniyersity  and  examine  thoroughly  idto  the 
method  of  teaching  in  the  various  departments,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  students  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  discipline,  and  report  to  the  Board  at  each  meeting." 

Messrs.  Pickard,  Slade  and  Brown  of  Sangamon,  were  appointed  as 
Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Institution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pickard,  and  adopted. 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY.  ETC. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study  would  recommend 
that  Professor  Shattuck  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  that  Professor  Kobinson  take  charge  of  the  Department 
I  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  addition  to  his  present  work ;  and  that  in  all 
other  matters  the  appointment  and  arrangement  of  teachers  be  left  to 
the  Executive  Committee  with  the  recommendations  that  the  three 
Professorships  named  in  the  report  of  the  Regent  be  filled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  year. 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  requir^nents 
VoL  III— 80 
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for  admission,  suggested  by  the  Regent,  be  adopted  as  soon  as  pno- 
ticable.  SAMUEL  EDWA1U)S, 

J.  M.  GREGORY, 
JAS.  P.  SLADE, 
J.  8.  PICKARD. 

Mr.  Cobb,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported.  After 
being  read,  the  report  was  recommitted,  to  be  reported  back  at  eight 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Goltra  reported,  verbally,  for  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  The  buildings  were  in  good  repair,  and  grounds  loaking 
well — recommended  the  usual  appropriation  for  current  expenses. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Judge  L.  W.  Lawrenee, 
made  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Auditing  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  ex* 
amined  the  Treasurer's  Report  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct;  that 
they  have  examined  and  canceled  warrants  numbered  from  1  to  746 
.inclusive,  and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  for  safe  keepiog. 

The  committee  have  also  examined  the  following  bills,  and  reoom- 
mend  that  warrants  be  drawn  for  their  payment,  viz  : 

A.  J.  BlckneU  &  Co fSO  CS 

North  American  BeYiew • 4  OO 

Horticulturist SM 

Scientific  American 

T.  R.  Leal 47  M 

E.  K.  Phoenix 52  tf 

J.  McCorkle 114  tf 

Journal  Printing  Company 1)00 

Larrabee  &  North ,.*• SOI 

Doan  House 114  00 

Ayej&Neff I  9| 

Angle  &  Sabin 4  4i 

Griggs  House 21  U| 

Dickerson  &  Collier • tl  iO 

Hovey  kOo 12  91 

6.  S.  Upstone 15 1^ 

Trevitt  &  Green 54  s|. 

Henry  Swanell 41t| 

E.  Snyder 117  71 

(Signed,)  L.  W.  LAWRENCE, 

0.  B.  GALUSHA, 

1.  S.  MAflAN, 
The  report  was  adopted.                              A.  BLACKS  DRN. 
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Mr.  Edwards,  on  his  request,  was  granted  leave  of  absence. 
On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  diairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  read  the  following  report, 
which  was  voted  upon  in  detail,  and  adopted: 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  we  were  in- 
structed, with  the  Treasurer,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  a  contract 
then  existing  with  G.  P.  Lewis,  for  the  sale  of  50,0 SO  acres  of  land 
scrip  at  89^  cents  per  acre.  After  considerable  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  we  received  payment  as  per  contract.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  locate  the  balance  of  our  land  scrip,  report  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  suitable  locations  as  yet,  but  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  government  lands  now  being  surveyed  in 
Southern  Kansas  from  which  we  may,  during  the  coming  season,  be 
able  to  make  desirable  selections.  We  would  recommend  that  the 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gottra  and  Bnnn,  be  reappointed,  and 
that  D.  A.  Brown,  of  Sangamon,  be  added  thereto.  The  amount  of 
scrip  to  be  located  is  153  pieces,  or  24,480  acres.  We  also  recommend 
that  said  committee  be  requested  to  keep  themselves  as  well  informed 
as  may  be  in  regard  to  our  lands  already  located,  and  that  when,  in 
their  opinion,  they  can  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  five  dollars  per 
acre,  that  they  report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  order 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  put  them  in  market,  if  deemed  advisable. 

The  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  this  committee  have  endeavored, 
during  the  past  year,  to  re-invest  our  six  per  cent,  securities  in  safe 
bonds,  bearing  a  larger  rate  of  interest. 

We  have  already  arranged  and  exchanged  for  $15,000  Champaign 
county  bonds,  at  10  per  cent.  We  have  delayed  investing  in  bonds 
issued  for  railroad  purposes,  under  the  act  of  1868-9 — commonly 
known  as  the  Bailroad  Funding  Bill — fearing  that  there  might  be 
some  question  as  to  their  constitutionality,  and  also  that  some  un- 
friendly legislation  might  be  made  during  the  present  session  of  our 
General  Assembly.  As  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred,  we  now 
propose  to  exchange,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  that  class  of  securities 
where  they  are  issued  by  our  best  counties,  and  their  total  debt  is  not 
excessive*    We  do^not  think  it  wise  to  invest  in  town  bonds. 
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During  the  past  jear,  the  ExecntiTe  Committee,  actiDg  upon  the 
order  of  the  full  Board  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  contracted  or  sold 
280  acres  of  the  Griggs  Farm,  at  $60  per  acre,  receiving  a  small  pay- 
ment down,  the  balance  drawing  8  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi- 
annually, in  advance.  We  now  have  a  proposition  for  40  acres  more, 
which  is  low  and  marshy,  and  not  contiguous  to  a  highway,  at  $55 
per  acre.  The  committee  recommend  the  sale,  and  that  Judge  J.  O. 
Cunningham  be  authorized  to  make  all  the  necessary  papers,  on  the 
part  of  this  Institution,  to  consummate  this  and  all  other  sales  that 
have  been  made,  and  deposit  said  papers  with  the  Treasurer  or  Regent. 

The  Bookkeeper's  statement,  which  was  referred  to  this  committee, 
has  been  examined,  and  upon  comparison  with  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
found  to  be  correct  in  all  essential  particulars.  Its  preparation  must 
have  required  great  care  and  skill,  and  we  doabt  not  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  State  Auditor,  in  the  final  settlement  of  our  appropriation 
account  for  the  year  1869-70.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves in  having  in  our  teaching  corps  one  who  is  so  useful  to  us  in 
this  way. 

So  much  of  the  Regeijt's  report  as  was  referred  to  this  committee, 
touching  the  finances,  is  in  the  main  concurred  in  and  recommended. 
The  suggestion,  however,  that  the  funds  for  the  several  departments 
be  kept  separate,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  feasible. 

ESUMATXD  XXPSMDirUMB  YOB  THE  HXXT  UKIVXBSITT  TEAR. 

Board  expenses • fl, 200 

Salaries  Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary    1 ,000 

Regent 4,000 

Prof.  Baker 2 ,  000 

Stuart 2,000 

Robinson 2,000 

Shattuck 1 ,800 

Burrill 1,800 

Snyder 1,800 

of  Agriculture 2,060 

Geology  and  Natural  History 1,000 

Histoty  and  Social  Science    1,000 

Two  assistants  at  |600 12,000 

One  assistant •     1,000 

Non-resident  lecturers « 1 ,000 

Lecturers ou  Teterinaiy  Science 600 

128,200  00 

Agricultural  department . .  • 8,000  00 

Horticultural         »»         1,000  00 

Florist,  and  labor  on  grounds 900  00 

Insurance ; 400  00 

Taxes 2,235  00 

Buildings,  repairs  and  care  of ^ 1,000  00 
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Faeland  ligbto tl,000  00 

Printing,  adYertislng,  fltationety,  etc 1 ,000  00 

Incidentals 2,0Y8  88 

Library 1,000  00 

Bills  not  audited IJOO  00 

Safe  for  Regent  and  Secretary 100  00 

Due  on  salary  account  of  *69  and  *70 800  00 

Military  department      , 250  00 

Mechanical  department 600  00 

141,263  88 

nriMATBD  iNoom: 

On  bonds $80,000  00 

Interest  on  land  mcnigages 1 ,440  00 

Rents  860  00 

Farm  notes  for  rents 1 ,  500  00 

Matriculation,  and  other  fees 8, 500  00 

From  Agricultural  department. 8,000  00 

Amoont  in  Treasurer's  hands... 1,626  80 

141,426  80 

The  nnexpeDded  balance  of  State  appropriations  is  as  follows : 

Agricnltnhd  department $686  41 

Horticultural        "        % 1,848  12 

Chemical  *'        1,964  Oft 

14,498  68 

We  recommend  that  the  above  be  appropriated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  the  various  departments,  from  time  to  time,  as  needed. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

EMOET  COBB, 
C.  K.  QEIGGS. 

The  report  was  discussed  in  detail,  and^  with  slight  modifications, 
adopted. 

J.  H.  Pickrell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  made  the 
following 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEB  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Tour  Committee  on  Agriculture  beg  leave  to  report,  that  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  premises,  and  after  a  full  canvass  of  the  whole  mat* 
ter,  they  think  it  is  advisable  to  refer  the  general  management  of  the 
farms  to  the  Executive  Committee.  They  approve  the  arrangement 
xDade  with  E.  L.  Lawrence,  and  refer  you  to  the  Regent's  report  for 
the  labor  and  appropriations  of  the  last  year.    In  relation  to  Mr. 
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George  IJpstone's  salary,  we  find  that  on  the  10th  day  of  December 
last,  Mr.  Upstone  met  with  an  accident  while  attending  to  duties  con* 
nected  with  the  University,  and  that  his  salary  has  been  paid  np  for 
January.  We  recommend  that  it  be  paid  np  to  the  first  of  March,  and 
that  his  house  rent  be  donated  to  him :  Provided^  that  this  amount 
shall  be  withheld  till  he  may  vacate  such  portions  of  the  dwelling  on 
the  stock  farm  as  Mr.  £.  L.  Lawrence  may  wish  to  use  at  once,  and 
full  and  peaceful  possession,  as  soon  as  his  family  can  safely  be  moved. 
We  would  further  recommend  that  the  bill  of  Doctors  Howard  and 
Martyn,  for  services  rendered  Mr.  Upstone,  be  rejected. 

J.  H.  PICKRELL, 
JAMES  R.  SCOTT, 
A.  BLACKBURN, 
D.  A.  BROWN. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Scott  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  ELorticnlture. 

Carried. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  recommitted  for  amendment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture  reported  back  the 
amended  report  (see  page  ■^,)  which  was  adopted,  as  amended. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  April  12th,  1871. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12, 1871. 


The  Board  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  according  to  adjournment,  but 
no  quorum  being  present,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thursdaj, 
April  13th,  1871,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M,  The  Recording  Secretary  was 
directed  to  call  the  absent  members  of  the  Board. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  18,  1871. 


The  Board  met  at  3  o'clock.    No  quorum  present    Adjourned  to 
meet  Friday,  April  14th,  1871,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  14, 1871. 

Board  met  at  8  o'clock .     Adjonmed  for  lack  of  a  qaorum,  to  meet 
on  Saturday,  April  15th,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  16, 1871. 

The  Board  met.    No  quorum  present.    Adjourned  to  meet  Monday, 
AprU  17th,  1871,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  17,  1871. 

The  Board  met  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.    There  being  no  quorum  pres- 
ent, the  meeting  adjourned  till  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  ).8th,  1871. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  18, 1871. 

The  Board  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  having  no  quorum^ 
adjourned  to  ^  ednesday,  April  19th,  1871,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19,  1871. 

Board  met  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.    No  quorum  present,  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  April  20th,  1871,  at  S  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  20, 1871. 


The  board  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  agreeable  to  adjonrnment,  in  tlie 
Eegent's  office. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  resulted  as  follows : 

Present — ^Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bo  wen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cnn- 
ningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Pearson, 
Pickrell,  PuUen,  Pickard,  Scroggs,  Slade,  Scott,  VanOsdel,  Wright 
and  the  Kegent — 20. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bateman,  Brayman,  Brown  of  Sanga- 
mon, Greenleaf,  Harrington,  Hays,  Johnson,  Mahan,  McMurraj,  Wag- 
ner and  the  Governor — 12. 

Hon.  C.  E.  Griggs  invited  the  members  of  the  Board  to  be  bia 
guests  at  the  Griggs'  House.  The  invitation  was  accepted ;  and,  on 
motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


The  Board  assembled  at  7:30,  P.  M. 

Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Regent,  and  prayer  offered  by  Judge 
L.  W.  Lawrence. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  newly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Bowen,  by  Judge 
Lawrence. 

Judge  Lawrence  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Hetolveti,  Tha(>  Jndge  J.  0.  CunniDgham  be  requested  and  instructed  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liabilitj  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  this  Board,  in  trust,  for  taxes,  which  are 
understood  to  have  been  levied,  and  take  sueh  action  in  the  premises  as  to  him  may  seem 
necessary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  Board  proceeded  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  location  of  the  University  building  to  be  erected. 

To  bring  the  question  directly  before  the  Board,  Judge  Brown  of- 
fered the  following : 

Rnolved^  That  the  new  University  building,  to  be  erooted  with  the  proceeds  of  the  appropria- 
tion recently  made  by  the  Legislature,  shall  be  built  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
gardener^s  house  now  stands,  being  that  part  of  the  University  lands  lying  immediately  south 
of  Oreen  street 
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In  the  discnesion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Scroggs,  Blackburn  and 
Scott  spoke  for  the  erection  of  the  bailding  upon  the  present  groands^ 
advocating  the  purchase  of  aboiilt  24. lots  east  of  the  present  Unlversitj 
grounds.  Messrs.  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Brown  and  others,  supported  the 
resolution. 

The  motipn  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Ayes — ^Messrs.  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cunningham,  Ed- 
wards, Galusha,  Goltra  Griggs,  Slade,  Lawrence,  Pickrell,  PuUen, 
Pickard  and  VanOsdel — 14. 

Noes — ^Messrs.  Blackburn,  Wright,  Pearson,  Scroggs  and  Scott. 

Mr.  Pearson  rose  to  explain  his  vote.  He  voted  "No'*  because  he 
thought  the  building  under  consideration  should  be  located  upon  the 
Experimental  farm. 

Mr.  Galusha  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

JUiolved,  That  the  location  of  the  MechaDioal  buildings  and  Drill  Hall,  oonnecled  with  this 
UniTeraity,  be  entrosted  to  the  ExecotiTe  Gommittee. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  the  following : 

JieMolvedf  That,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  appropriation,  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  approved  April ,  appropriating  for  Ohemical,  Horticoltnral 

and  Agrionltnral  departments,  and  for  books  and  apparatus,  an  amount  of  $25,000,  the  Trea- 
surer be  authorized  to  draw  said  sums,  ttom  time  to  time,  and  that  the  Regent  and  Recording 
Becretaiy  be  requested  to  fVimish  such  certificates  as  he  may  require. , 

The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  on  Mr.  Cobb's  resolution,  the  vote 
resulted  in — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cun- 
ningham, Edwards,  Gttlnsha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Pearson,  Pick- 
rell, PuUen,  Rckard,  Slade,  Scroggs,  Scott,  Van  Osdel,  Wright  and 
the  Regent — 20. 

Koes— 0. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
new  University  building,  prepared  by  Mr.  Yan  Osdel,  of  Chicago,  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

Mn  Van  Osdel  exhibited  the  plans,  and  read  the  estimates,  amount- 
ing to  $143,700. 

The  plans  were  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

j^jes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cun- 
ningham, £dwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Pearson,  Pick- 
rell, Fullen,  Pickard,  Scott,  Slade,  Yan  Osdel,  Wright  and  the  K^ 
gent — 19. 

Noes — 0. 

The  specifications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  with  instruction  to  report  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 
Yol.  111—81 
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On  motion,  Mr.  Griggs  was  added  to  the  Bnilding  Committee  to  in* 
epect  the  plane  before  it. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Mechanical  bnilding  were  oon* 
sidered,  and  referred  to  the  Bnilding  Committee,  to  be  reported  back 
to-morrow. 

The  motion  instructing  the  Building  Committee  to  report  to-morrov, 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  committee  was  requested  to  report  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported  back  the  plans 
and  specifications  referred  to  them,  without  alteration. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Yan  Osdel  was  requested  to  read  the  spedficataoni 
of  the  University  building  in  full. 

It  was  moved  that  the  specifications  read  by  Mr.  Yan  Osdel,  be 
adopted. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows ; 

Ayes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Brown,  Bown  of  Pulaski,  Wright,  Cobb, 
Cunningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Griggs,  Slade,  Lawrence,  Pearson, 
Pullen,  Pickrell,  Pickard,  Scott,  Yan  Osdel,  Goltra,  and  the  Begent— 19. 

Noes — 0. 

Judge  Brown  offered  the  following : 

JiMolved,  That  the  plans  of  Drill  Hall  and  Mechanical  Building,  presented  to  the  Boaid,  be 
approved  and  adopted,  except  that  the  end  eleration  shall  be  altered  to  correspond  with  the 
side  elevation;  and  that  the  said  plans  be  referred  to  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  with  directions  to maks 
said  alterations  before  the  same  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

Re9ohed^  dl$o^  That  the  specifications  and  estimates  for  said  building,  be  approved,  but  thit 
they  be  referred  to  Mr.  Yan  Osdel,  to  be  put  in  better  form  before  they  are  presented  to  tbs 
Governor. 

The  resolutions  of  Judge  Brown  were  adopted  by  the  following 
vote: 

Ayes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Can- 
uiugham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Slade,  Lawrence,  Pea^ 
son,  Pickrell,  Pullen,  Pickard,  Scott,  Van  Osdel,  Wright,  and  the 
Begent — 19. 

Noes  —0. 

Mr.  Pearson  offered  the  following : 

JReBoML,  That  Section  1  of  Article  III,  of  the  By-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Board,  be 
amended,  by  adding  to  said  section  the  following:  ^*  Provided^  that  every  motion,  orresolutioii, 
oontemplating  any  disbursement  from  the  funds  of.  the  University,  shaU  either  emanate  froB 
or  be  referred  to  some  standing  committee,  before  final  action  thereon." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  Pearson  also  moved  that  the  Eecording  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  have  the  by-laws  and  lists  of  the  Standing  Oommittees  printed  on 
cards  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

Carried. 

Judge  Cunningham  moved,  and  it  was  voted,  that  the  Kegent  re- 
ceive bids  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  agreed  upon,  and  that  such 
bids  be  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  May,  for  its  approval. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickard,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish 
transcripts  of  the  action  of  the  Board  upon  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  new  buildings,  to  accompany  the  plans  when  sent  to  the  Oov- 
emor. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  vouchers  for  money  drawn  from 
the  State  appropriations,  be  first  audited  and  signed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  then  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  for  their 
signatures. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


V 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

1870-71. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3«,  1870. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pnrsnant  to  call,  in  the  Kegent's 
office,  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  at  8:80  P.  M.,  Dr.  Gregory 
in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Goltra,  Qriggs,  Lawrence,  Pickrell  and 
Wright    Messrs.  Cobb  and  Cunningham  arriving  after  a  short  time. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Regent  then  read  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  the  Mechanical 
Department,  giving  account  of  work  done  and  articles  manufactured — 
and  also  gave  a  brief  verbal  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
University  farm — and  the  contemplated  alterations  in  the  building. 
Dr.  Gregory,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  negotiate  with  Professor 
Miles,  of  Michigan,  for  the  chair  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  Professor 
Miles  had  declined,  but  that  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  sev- 
eral persons,  qualified  for  that  chair.    These  reports  were  accepted. 

The  Regent  then  stated  that,  according  to  instructions,  he  had  thor- 
oughly advertised  the  opening  of  the  University  for  the  next  year. 

The  report  of .  the  Bookkeeper  was  then  read  and  approved,  and  an 
amount  of  $98  73,  for  petty  expenses,  disbursed  by  him,  was  allowed. 

A  number  of  bills  was  then  audited  and  approved. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  gas  fixtures  be  put  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Literary  Societies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  Regent,  Judge  Cunningham,  and 
Bon.  0.  R.  Griggs,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  have  the  University 
building  furnished  with  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  to  warm  all  public 
rooms  and  ofiices,  and  $'2,000  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

The  financial  statement  of  expenditures,  from  March  12,  to  August 
25, 1870,  was  then  read  and  approved. 
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SUUemeni  of  State  and  Current  Apprapriaticns  and  the  ExpenditureB  tHurefrom^  tiU 

AvgtiH  25,  1870. 


Current  AppropriaUons. 


Deficit  of  1869  and  1870 

Salaries 

Board  expenses 

Salary  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  •••..• 

Taxes  on  lands 

Fuel  and  lights 

Printing,  stationery,  etc • 

Building  and  rrpairs 

Incidenul  expense 

Drill  Hall 

Mechanical  Department 

Farm  labor • • 

Three  fire  extinguishers ••... 

Insurance <••.; 

Audited  aooounte 


•••••• 


State  Appropriations: 

CSarpenters  account,  chargeable  to  State  appropriation 

Agricultural  Department 

Horticultural  Department 

Books  and  apparatus 

Chemical  Laboratory , 


Appropriation 

made 
Mar.  U,  1870 


$1,728  00 

20,000  00 

1,0(»0  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

225  00 

400  00 

600  6o 


Total  State  appropriation  expended.. . . 
Total  Current  appropriation  expended. 


Balance 


Total  State  appropriations 

Expended  in  1869 

to  August  25,  1870. 


1 1 


Balance 


$25,000  00 

20,000  00 

10,00ri  00 

5,000  00 


$14,570  58 
14,891  28 


Expended  to 
date. 


$10,676  24 
671  61 
970  00 

489.  80 

194  06 
176  14 
585  07 

888  87 

1,840  44 

182  06 

482  87 

$1,078  41 
7,479  94 

10,279  4a 
8,686  10 
1,442  89 


$28,961  81 
15,878  59 


$18,479  41 


$60,000  00 
28,961  $]; 


$81,088  19 


E.  SNYDER, 

JBook-kttper, 

Jndge  J.  O.  Cunningham  offered  the  following  reeolntion  : 

Whirxab  the  Trustees  have  already  recognized  the  right  of  females  to  admission  to  this 
TJnlyersity;  and,  whereas,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  seems  to  require  an  early  fhlflll- 
■leni  of  the  promise  made  by  the  resolution  ef  the  Trustees ;  and,  whereas,  the  other  leading: 
UniTersities  of  this  country  have  prorided  for  the  instruction  of  ftmales;  and,  whereas,* 
number  of  young  ladies  have  already  made  application  for  admission  here;  and,  whereas, 
though  our  buildings  are  inadequate  to  the  demand  that  will  thus  be  made  upon  them,  and 
though  we  have  no  rooms  to  offer  for  the  special  convenience  of  female  students,  and  no  special 
ooiirses  organized  for  them,  we  confidently  look  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  State,  to 
assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  public  demand,  made  so  imperative  upon  us ;  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved^  That  the  Regent  and  faculty  be  authorized  to  admit  to  the  classes  of  this  institu- 
tion for  instruction,  such  female  students  of  proper  quallfioationB,  as  may  apply;  providecf 
they  be  first  satisfied  that  the  parents  and  guardians  have  provided  for  them  proper  homes. 
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After  considerable  discnssion,  the  vote  was  called  for,  restilting  as 
follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Brown,  Oonningham,  Pickrell,  Wright,  and  tiie 
Regent — 5. 

Noes — Messrs.  Cobb,  Goltra,  Griggs,  and  Lawrence — t. 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  Committee  met  again  at  7:80  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickrell,  it  was  yoted  that  an  appropriation  of 
twenty  dollars  be  made  from  the  Library  fund,  to  be  expended  by  Dr. 
Detmers  in  procuring  additional  books  on  Veterinary  Surgery  for  the 
University. 

A  further  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  then  voted  for  the  Farm  Ao> 
count,  and,  on  motion  of  Judge  Cunningham,  an  exchange  of  lots  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  19,  range  9,  was  agreed 
upon  as  desirable,  and  the  Regent  instructed  to  execute  and  deliver  to 
Jane  Hubbard  the  deed  of  a  lot  belonging  to  the  University,  upon  the 
said  Jane  Hubbard  executing  and  delivering  to  the  University  the  deed 
of  the  lot  belonging  to  her. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Cunningham,  a  committee  of  three,  Jodge 
Brown,  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Pickrell,  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  on  the  contemplated  sale  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  Griggs  farm. 

On  motion,  Judge  Cunningham  was  continued  a  committee  for  rent- 
ing and  collection  of  rents  of  the  Griggs  farm. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  C.  R.  Griggs,  the  employment  of  a  competent 
head  farmer,  until  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Agriculture  would  be 
filled,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Begent,  Messrs. 
Pickrell  and  Goltra. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  tuition  in  this  University  be  free. 

Judge  Cunningham  moved  that  the  question  of  the  arrangement 
and  work  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  employment  of  foremen 
there,  be  referred  to  the  Regent  and  Prof«  T.  J.  Burrill. 

Carried. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Gregory  was  authorized  to  use  one  recitation  room 
for  a  Preparatory  Department 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Friday,  September 
28, 1810,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1870. 


The  committee  met  at  the  Regent's  office  on  Friday,  September  23, 
1870,  at  4:30  P.M. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Canningham,  Oobb,  Pickrell  and  Kegenti 

Absent — Messrs.  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence  and  Wright. 

The  committee  on  employment  of  a  Farm  Superintendent  and  fore- 
man of  orchards  and  gai*dens,  reported  and  were  discharged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickrell,  it  was  voted,  that  the  lands  of  the  Uni- 
versity be  divided  into  three  departments: 

Ist    The  Stock  Farm. 

2d.  The  Experimental  Farm,  with  the  gardens,  nurseries  and 
orchards. 

3d.  The  Ornamental  Gronnds  and  Greenhouses ;  and  that  hereafter 
a  foreman  be  employed  for  each. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Brown  it  was  decided  that  the  compensation 
of  the  foremen  of  Stock  and  Experimental  farms  be  fixed  at  $60  per 
month,  that  they  be  furnished  a  house,  the  use  of  one  cow,  and  garden 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  their  families ;  provided  that  they  be  required 
to  board  hands  employed  on  the  farm  in  their  departments  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  provided  further  that  each  employment  commence  the 
let  of  March  in  each  year,  and  continue  one  year,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. 

The  compensation  of  Mr.  Franks,  the  gardener,  was  continued  at 
$75  per  month  to  the  1st  of  March,  1871. 

On  motion,  it  was  further  resolved,  that  foremen  and  superinten- 
dents be  required  to  reside  on  their  grounds. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Cunningham,  a  sidewalk  was  ordered  to  be 
constructed  in  front  of  the  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Springfield  road 
and  on  the  east  and  south  side  of  the  University  Grounds. 

It  was  further  decided  to  inclose  the  yard  south  of  the  Mechanical 
shops  with  a  tight  board  fence. 

The  following  rules  for  the  compensation  of  students'  labor,  were 
adopted : 

L  As  far  u  practicable,  students  wishing  to  labor  shaU  be  arranged  in  classes  and  assigned 
to  the  seTeral  departments  each,  monih^  and  such  classes  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
in  regard  to  attendance  as  other  University  exercises. 

IL  The  wages  per  hour  shall  be  eight  (8)  cents,  but  may  vaiy  below  this  to  nothing,  and 
abovv  to  twelve  and  one-half  (12^)  cents,  according  to  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the 
student  To  receive  the  highest  price  he  must  be  fully  competent  to  do  the  work  and  must  be 
faithful  in  its  performance. 
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m  The  price  per  hour  of  work  for  each  student  shall  be  fixed  by  the  GoBimittee  of  Ifai 
Faculty  upon  students'  labor,  at  least  one  day  before  each  monthly  payment. 

lY.  Each  Professor,  with  concurrence  of  the  Regent,  shall  h»ve  the  direction  and  eontral 
of  the  labor  assigned  to  his  department. 

y.  Efforts  shall  be  made  to  furnish  labor  to  all  students  asking  for  it,  but  nothing  cod- 
tained  in  these  rules  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  oblige  any  department  to  furnish  labor 
when  the  interest  of  said  department  does  not  warrant  it,  neither  shall  students  be  prohibltei 
from  working  in  special  cases  by  the  piece  or  job. 

The  committee  on  sale  of  certain  parts  of  the  Griggs  farm,  reported 
as  follows : 

To  the  Executive  Committee  : 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  August  meeting  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  selling  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  21,  township  19,  range  9— a  part  of  the  Origgs  farm — ^to  C. 
B.  Griggs,  report  that  they  have  examined  the  land  and  considered 
the  subject,  and  recommend  that  the  sale  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $60 
per  acre,  reserving,  however,  the  right  of  way  from  the  county  road 
to  the  forty  acre  tract  adjoining  the  foregoing  on  the  east. 

Respectfully,  A.  M.  BROWN, 

EMORY  COBB» 
J.  H.  PICKRELL 

2b  the  Executive  Committee : 

The  undersigned,  sub-committee  appointed  to  sell  the  Griggs  farm, 
would  report  that  they  have  bargained  to  Christopher  and  William 
Burnett,  the  southeast  quarter,  section  21,  at  $60  per  acre,  and  the 
south  half  southwest  quarter,  section  21,  at  $60  per  acre,  to  G«o.  W. 
Burton,  upon  condition  that  all  deferred  payments  on  the  same  bear 
8  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 

Respectfully,  C.  R.  GRIGGS, 

J.  O,  CUNNINGHAM. 

These  reports  were  adopted  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper  was  then  read  and  accepted,  and  an 
amount  of  $90  61  of  petty  expenses  was  audited  and  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

A  bill  of  Fuller,  Finch  &  Fuller,  for  paints— $48  17 — was  allowed, 
and  an  account  of  Johnson,  Huntley  &  Go.  for  a  reaper  was  laid  over 
until  next  meeting. 

On  a  report  of  Prof.  E.  Snyder,  two  dozen  of  fencing  swords  were 
ordered  to  be  bought,  and  $25  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Brown,  Messrs.  Pickreli  and  Cobb  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  purchase  four  car  loads  of  stock  cattle,  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  stock  purchases. 
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The  Regent  wa9  authorized  to  haye  last  year's  agricnltaral  and 
sdentific  periodicals  bound,  and  such  other  binding  done  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  TTniyersity  Library. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  and  Prof.  T.  J.  Bnrrill,  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy foremen  on  farms  and  orchards. 

The  Oommittee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 2, 1870. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1870. 


,  The  Executive  Oommittee  met  at  the  Begent's  office,  on  Thursday, 
November  10th,  1870,  at  6:80  P.  M.,  Dr.  Oregory  in  the  chair. 

Present  —  Messrs.  Brown,  Oobb,  Goltra,  Lawrence,  Pickrell  and 
Wright 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Ounningham  and  Griggs. 

The  Begent  read  the  report  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Bobinson,  of  the  Me- 
chanical Department,  of  the  work  and  cost  of  the  shop,  and  also  his 
statement  of  the  cost  of  the  steam-heating  apparatus  put  into  the  build- 
ing under  his  direction.    Total  cost  of  materiid,  freights,  etc.,  $1,469  88. 

The  work  was  entirely  done  by  the  students  of  the  Mechanical  De* 
partment,  and,  on  rec9mmendation,  the  committee  allowed  a  compen- 
sation  of  $100  for  the  work,  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Begent  and  Pro- 
fessor. ^ 

It  was  further  voted  that  the  unexpended  amount  of  $400  from  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  steam-heating  apparatus,  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  Mechanical  Department,  to  be  expended  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  models  and  apparatus  for  that  department. 

Dr.  Gregory  then  read  the  report  of  Prof,  fiurrill,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department,  of  the  state  of  orchards  and  work  done  there,  re- 
porting idso  a  number  of  donations  of  flowers,  plants  and  trees  for  the 
department 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Bookkeeper's  statement  of  expenditures  to  date  was  then  read 
and  approved ;  an  amount  of  $88  56,  expended  by  him  from  the  con* 
tingent  fund,  was  audited  and  ordered  to  be  reimbursed. 

The  bills  presented  for  payment  were  then  audited  and  allowed* 

Vol.  ni— 88 
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On  motion,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregorj  and  Eon*  W;  6.  Fbgg  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  and  anthoriised  to  arran^ne  coaraea  of  lectoresal 
Pekin,  Cobden  and  some  point  to  be  selected  in  the  northem  put  of 
tile  State. 

It  was  farther  resolved  that  the  Begent  be  authorized  to  engage  Dk. 
Hnll  to  give  a  oomrse  of  lecturea  on  Hortiealtore  and  Dr.  Miles  to  giTe 
a  coarse  of  lectures  on  Agriculture  during  the  winter  term. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  sum  of  $400  be  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  insurance  premiums,  and  that  the  Regent  and  Judge 
J.  O.  Cunningham  be  a  committee  to  arrange  the  insurance  on  the 
various  buildings  as  thej  may  judge  most  proper. 

The  Begent  then  read  a  petition  signed  by  16  students,  whoy  being 
provided  with  brass  instruments,  asked  for  instruction  in  music  thai 
they  might  act  as  a  military  band  to  the  University  Battalion. 

After  deliberation,  the  amount  of  $60  was  granted  for  such  instnuv 
tion. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  reassemble  on  Monday,  December 
12th,  1870,  at  8  o\dock  P.  M. 


If ONPAY»  DXO£MBaBB  10,  lira 


^he  Executive  Committee  met  at  three  o^dock  P.  M.,  December  1% 
.and  prp<^ded  to  visit  and  inspect  the  University  farm  and  gardena. 

Frcsent:::rM,essrs.  Brown,  Ounningham,  Goltra,  Rcki-ell  and  Wri^t 

Abseift— Mess;rs.  Cobb  and  Griggs. 

At  6.^0  F.  M.,  the  Committee  went  into  session  at  the  B^oA 
ri^ce.  It  was  dedded  that  the  reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  be 
.dispensed  with. 

(The  following  resolution  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown  was  adopted: 

Wbkreas,  Mr.  A.  C.  Barnham  hM  .offered  to  seU  to  the  UniTersltf,  bonds  of  the  oooniif  of 
fOhiWnjMiign  to  the  amount  of  $6,S00,  lyt  par,  and  bonda  of  the  towoahip  of  Champaign,  hi  wuA 
,connty/to  the  amount  of  |2,000,  at  the  ^rate  of  971  per  cent;  and,  also,  bonds  of  Blue  IfeUgi 
^ovf^f^ip,  in  Piatt  county,  to  the  amount  of  (29,000,  at  the  rale  of  92iper  cent ;  thereftn^ 

JUtolved,  That  the  Regent,  Treasurer  hni  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  be,  and 
^tfaejr  .^  hereby,  authorized  to  purchase  said  h^^nds,  or  any  part  of  them,  if  they  are  satltfed 
Jif^  ]t>9nds  are  secure. 

The  Begent  then  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
4iff<9rent  departments. 

f 
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In  the  HortictlltUMkl  Department,  Ajn&Mgd  of  a  part  of  the  Ex* 
perimental  grounds  was  oontinaed.  The  heating  apparatus  mras  being 
put  in  the  newly-erected  greenhouse,  bj  the  students  of  the  Meohamcal 
Department,  under  direction  of  their  Frofeeaor* 

On  the  farm  the  work  of  the  season  was  going  on ;  40  head  of  cat- 
tle having  been  bought  lately  for  feeding  purposes.  In  the  building 
the  services  of  a  janitor  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  work  di- 
vided among  the  students.    This  method  is  giving  full  satisfaction. 

Tbe  Begent  then  read  a  report  made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  on 
the  work  of  the  University,  and  the  contemphited  wants  for  the  next 
two  years.  ' 

The  report  was  approved.  The  general  plans  and  suggestions  of 
the  Regent  in  regard  to  new  buildings,  were  approved,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  consult  an  architect  and  procure  plans  and  drawings  of 
them. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Bookkeeper,  of  the  expenditures  and 
collections,  was  read  and  approved.  Bills  presented  for  payment  were 
audited  and  ordered  to  be  paid.  Also  an  amount  of  $45  05  disbursed 
from  the  Contingent  fund. 

The  bill  of  the  ^'  Illinois  State  Journal  Company"  for  printing  cata- 
logues for  the  past  two  years,  amounting  to  $786  14,  was  referred  to 
the  Hon.  W.  0.  Flag^  the  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Bunn,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Pickrell. 

The  amount  of  $2,308  14,  expended  for  the  pnrchAse  of  40  head  of 
stock  cattle^  was  audited,  aiid  a  warrant  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the 
amount. 

It  was  further  decided,  that  twenty  more  young  cattle  bebought  at 
the  same  prices. 

The  Begent  was  authorized  to  procure  rope  ladders,  reaching  the 
fifth  story  of  the  building,  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

On  motion,  certain  surplus  horses  were  ordered  to  be  sold. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

Eetohedf  That  the  establishment  of  Agricultaral  Experiment  Btadlons,  such  a8  conducted 
liy  Laws  0.  Qilbert;  in  England,  and  aa  those  which  have  been  established  in  such  numbers, 
and  hftfe  wMoght  so  much  good  in  Germany  and  France,  is,  in  our  opinion,  Tital  to  the  agri* 
c«kiifl«l  ad?aaoement  of  our  Suiie* 

JUwlved,  That  we  heartily  concur  In  the  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  proTide  means  for 
the  establishment  and  care  of  such  stations. 

A  petition  having  been  presented  by  a  number  of  the  students  for  a 
course  of  lectures  on  English  literature  during  the  Winter  Term,  it 
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was  decided  that,  as  other  leetares  had  been  proTided  for  that  term  to 
the  fall  extent  of  means,  the  request  would  be  considered  at  some  fii- 
tare  time. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  Begent 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19, 18T1. 


The  Executive  Committee  met  on  Thursday,  January  19, 1871,  at  3 
o'clock,  F.  M.,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  Regent 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Ounningham,  Goltra,  Lawrence,  Pickrell, 
Wright  and  the  Begent. 

Absent — Messrs.  Cobb  and  Griggs. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  witL 

Tlie  Begent  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  work  carried  on  in  the  vari- 
ous departments. 

The  sickness  of  the  head  farmer,  Mr.  O.  S.  TJpstone,  had  necessitated 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Bice,  of  Champaign,  who  being  present, 
gave  a  statement  of  the  work  on  the  farm,  and  also  concerning  the 
stabling,  feeding,  and  present  condition  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  recently 
purchased. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department,  grafting  was  in  progress.  Four 
hundred  scions,  of  leading  varieties,  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Chss. 
Downing,  N.  Y.,  and  quite  a  number  from  Hon.  W^  C.  Flagg,  of 
Alton*    Preparations  for  the  spring  work  were  being  made. 

One  of  the  horses  ordered  to  be  sold  at  the  last  meeting  had  since 
died. 

The  heating  apparatus  in  the  new  green-house  has  been  oomjdeted} 
and  is  in  full  and  satisfactory  operation. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department,  desks  for  eighteen  students  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  had  been  made.  Two  large  cabinet  cases  for  the 
reception  of  zoological  specimens  and  philosophical  apparatus,  sre 
nearly  completed.  A  thermometer  graduating  machine  for  an  eastern 
manufacturing  establishment,  had  been  constructed,  for  which  $110 
were  received. 

The  winter  term  of  the  current  year  had  been  entered  upon  with  sn 
increase  of  twenty-seven  new  students,  and  the  lecture  season  of  two 
weeks  is  closing  to-morrow. 
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A  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  sick  animals  was  established  nnder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  Yeterinarj  Surgeon,  using  for  that 
purpose  the  old  stable  south  of  the  shops,  and  a  class  of  twenty-six 
students  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases. 

The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper  of  the  expenditures  since  last  meeting 
was  then  read  and  approved ;  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  $7  52  in 
excess  of  the  contingent  fund  was  allowed. 

The  bills  presented  for  payment  were  then  audited. 

The  Segent,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  insurance,  reported  that 
the  University  Building  had  been  insured  in  the  Liverpool  Globe  In- 
surance Company  for  $35,000,  at  three-quarter  per  cent 

Dr.  Gregory  reported  that  rope  ladders  for  fire-escapes  had  not  yet 
been  purchased,  and  recommended  iron  steps  instead.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  him  and  Prof.  8.  W.  Bobinson,  with  power  to  act 

The  action  of  the  Regent  purchasing  twelve  hogs  to  follow  the  herd 
of  cattle,  was  approved,  and  authority  given  to  purchase  more  if  needed. 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  employment  of  a  superintend- 
ent on  the  farm,  made  a  verbal  report,  giving  names  of  several  appli- 
cants. After  a  brief  discussion,  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham  was  added 
to  the  committee,  and  they  were  instructed  to  select  and  appoint  such 
superintendent. 

On  motion,  the  cost  of  house  built  east  of  the  orchard  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Agricultural  to  the  Horticultural  appropriation.  It 
was  decided  that  the  rent  of  that  house  (now  occupied  by  Prof.  T.  J. 
Burrill)  be  fixed  at  $160  per  annum. 

The  Bookkeeper  was  instructed  to  credit  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment for  all  their  earnings,  and  the  work  done  for  other  departments. 
The  meeting  then  took  a  recess. 

Be-assembled  at  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after  attending  the  evening  lecture 
of  Prof.  Miles. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Re- 
gent, Messrs.  Cobb,  Cunningham  and  Goltra,  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  memorial  on  the  wants  of  the  institution,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
Legislatqre  in  session. 

It  was  also  moved  that  the  Regent  be  directed  .to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  carpenter,  and  any  other  employee  whose  services  are 
not  needed. 
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An  accomit  qf  Jodge  J.  0«  Cnmfiqgham,  for  snndiy  erpensee, 
referred  to  the  Regent  to  be  audited  and  alk>wed. 
The  Committee  adjooified  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  fiegent 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8, 1871. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  call  of  the  Begent. 

Present — Messrs.  Canningham,  Goltra,  Lawrence,  Pickrell,  the  Re- 
gent. 

The  Regent  reported  that  the  sub-committee  charged  with  the  dntj 
of  employing  a  head  farmer,  had  tendered  the  appointment  to  Mr.  £• 
L.  Lawrence,  of  Boone  coun tj,  and  it  had  been  accepted.  The  terms 
of  the  engagement  were  indorsed  by  the  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Ooltra,  were  adopted : 

JSsioAw/,  That  the  thanks  of  Cihe  CommHtee  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Xr.  6.  IL 
Bice,  for  his  efficient  seiTioeB  rendered  at.  an  extteaM  emergencf,  as  foreman  vpon  the  tea. 

Ji09olved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  likewise  tendered  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Upstoae  for 
his  long  and  faithful  services;  and  likewise  the  sympathy  ot  the  Committee  is  tendered  hun 
in  his  affliction,  bnraght  upon  him  by  the  breaking  of  his  limb  while  in  the  eervioe  of  the 
UniTersity, 

Adjourned. 


,  APftIL  21, 1871. 


The  Executive  Committee  met  after  the  adjournment  of  the  foD 
Board,  at  1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  April  21, 1871. 

It  was  moved  that  the  question  of  the  engagement  of  the  Hon.  W. 
0.  Flagg  as  Superintendent  of  Expeiiments,  on  the  grounds  known  as 
the  Experimental  Farm,  be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Kegent,  Judge  Cunningham  and  Hon.  C.  B.  Griggs. 

•The  Kegent,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
made  a  report  on  the  salary  of  Orchardist,  Mr.  Yickroj,  recommending 
that  he  be  allowed  $1,000,  and  charged  $100  for  rent  of  house.  The 
recommendations  were  adopted,  and  it  was  further  voted  that  he  be 
allowed  the  use  of  one  cow  and  pasture  for  same. 

The  question  of  engaging  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  as  Veterinary  Lectirer 
for  the  next  academic  year,  was  referred  to  the  Begent,  Messrs,  Cobb 
and  Pickrell,  with  instruction  to  report  at  next  meeting. 
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The  propoeitioD  of  the  sale  of  stock  cattle,  and  an  exchange  of  horses, 
by  Farm  Superintendent  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Fickrell, 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

The  Begent  was  authorized  to  procure  engravings  of  the  new  build- 
ings  and  green  house,  for  the  next  catalogue. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Regent  be  authorized  to  make,  with  the  con- 
enrrenee  of  the  Faculty,  purchases  of  books  from  the  Library  Fund. 
(Ourrent  appropriations.) 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, 
1871. 


WEDNESDAY  JUNE  7,  1871. 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  June  7th,  1871,  at  9  oMock,  A. 
IL,  in  the  Regent^s  office. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Cunningham,  Cobb,<Lawrence,  Fickrell, 
Pearson,  Goltra  and  the  Regent. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Committee  granted  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship  to  the  following  students: 

Messrs.  Jared  Teeple,  Elgin;  Isaac  8.  Raymond,  Champaign; 
Henry  L.  Town,  Batavia;  James  A.  Williams,  Urbana;  El  van  F. 
Moore,  Tolono ;  Samuel  W.  White,  Paxton ;  Robert  H.  Haalett,  Spring- 
field ;  Edwin  B.  Hazard,  Lyndon ;  Edgar  Sawyer,  Tiskilwa. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Van  Oedel  was  invited  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  sesstoD* 

Tfae  Committee  then  took  a  recess  to  attend  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, and  re^assemble  at  1:80,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  met  at  1:30,  P.  M. 

The  Regent  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  plans,  bids  and  proposals 
for  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  stating  that  the  approval  of  the  Got- 
emor  had  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  bids  received. 

The  Committee,  thereupon,  proceeded  to  open  all  the  bids  received. 

On  motion,  the  proposals  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Van  Osdel,  Cobb  and  Ooltra,  with  direction  to  arrange  these 
pn^sals,  and  report 

The  Committee  adjourned  then,  to  meet  agun  at  6  P.  M.,  to  attend 
the  exhibition  drill  of  the  Fiiiversity  Battalion. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Oommittee  assembled  at  5  o'clock,  F.  M. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Tan  Osdel  made  his  report  on  bids,  as  chairman  of  i^ 
pointed  committee,  as  follows : 

To  the  ^xeatihe  OammUU$  of  tkt  InduOriai  VnUtenUy: 

Your  Oommittee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  bids  for  dassificatioDy 
etc.,  would  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

BIDS  KMI  UAiVXIURTT  BUILDDIO. 


J.  A.  Glover 

Fowler  &Carr 

WUliam  Sollitt 

A*  (jrftDDis  ..•    ••••..«..•. 

Allen  &  B«rtleU 

J.  W.  Smith 

J.  W.  Smith 

Peter  Keu  &  Go • ..  • . 

W.  G.  Deakman 

Gavanagh,  Merriman  kCo,. 
j«  L.  Basiett ••••••   .•••••• 

E.  Price 

R.  Jones 

Holmes,  Pyatt  &  Go 

N.  S.  Bouton  ft  Go 

L.  H.  Boldenweck  . , 

Joeeph  Hogan 

J.  Irons 

J.  leona  

E.  McFarland 

E.  Gehlman 

Fitzhaffh  k  Rhodes 

Bloomington  Manufaot'g  Go. 

flopping  k  Ridgeljr 

N.G.  Terrell 


Chicago 


t . .  • . . . 


Springfield  .  •  • . 


t » 


Bloomington  .. 
Springfield  •••. 
Kankakee  . . . . . 


Plastering 
Garpentiy 


4  C 
<  I 
I  4 
4  I 


Gomplele,  hat  eat  stone 
Gut  stone 


44 
4  4 


Gas  fitting 

Mason  work 

Painting  and  glacing 
Ironwork 


(  4 


Out  stone , 
Plumbbig. 


1 1 


Gas  fitting 

Tin.  copper  and  slate 
Gomplete 


4  t 
«4 
44 
•  « 


$ii,aoo  oo 

78,99S  00 

M,400  00 

SI  ,760  00 

62,S40  00 

09, MO  00 

12S,S0S  00 

8,41S  00 

0,t9SOO 

11,000  00 

SM  00 

OS. SOS  00 

t.ootoo 

6,400  00 

6,400  00 

10,600  00 

646  00 

800  00 

460  00 

6,164  00 

118,964  00 

114,280  40 

180  000  00 

180,781  00 

116,600  00 


BIDS  lOE  mOHAiriOAL  AlTD  MILRABT  BUILOIirO. 


Fowler  &  Garr 

William  Sollitt 

A.  Grannie •• 

Allen  k  BartleU. . .  ^ 

J.  W.  Smith 

J.  W.  Smith 

E.  Price 

R.  Jones  

K.  S  Bouton&Go 

E.  McFarland 

Tobias  k  Besore 

W.S.  McWilliams 

Swayae  k  Arthur 

Walker  Bros 

E.  Ctehlman 

Fitshttgh  k  Rhodes 

Bloomington  Manufact*g  Go. 

N.  G.  Terrell , . , . . 

Heafer  k  McGregor 


Ghlcago. 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Urbana 

4  ( 


Ghampaign  . .  • . 


t  4 


Springfield  . . . . 


» « 


Bloomington... 

Kankakee  

Bloomington. . . 


Garpentiy 

•  4 
4  • 

4  4 
4  4 


Complete 

Masonrj 

Painting  and  glasing 

Iron  work ,.... 

Tin  work 

Gomplete 


( I 

4i 
4  4 
4« 
4  4 
4  4 
41 


Maioniy, 


$10,166  00 

18,069  00 

10,807  00 

14,900  00 

11,650  00 

91,900  00 

9,660  00 

716  00 

400  00 

1,1S1  00 

fi\onooo 

19,500  00 
19,000  00 
94,800  00 
16,861  00 
'91,699  00 
99.000  00 
94.156  00 
46,000  00 
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BloomlB^^n  Kaniifact'g  Go 

B.  Oreenler 

K.G.TerMU 

B.  Ptecook 

Wilflon  Dowell 


Wilflon  Dowell. 
IX  Wloks 


J.  BeUftiigeo. 


Bloominglon... 
•  •  • 

KuAakee 

Champaign  • . .  • 

4  C 

•  •  •  • 


Champaign .  • 


Both  buildings 


4  t 


Lumber,  laah  and  doom  .... 
Painting;  glasing,  glass  and 

puttj  to  be  fhrnished 

do.      on  Drill  Hall 

Hauling  lumber,  76  cts.  per 

M.,  stone  |4  50  per  car. . . . 
Hauling  lumber,  75  cis.  per 

K.,  stone    |4  60  per  car; 

lime,  6  cts  per  bbL ;  cement, 

7  cts.  per  bbl •  • . 


$149,000  00 

161,000  00 

148,744  00 

6,602  00 

1,900  00 
700  00 


From  the  above  figares,  it  appears  that  E.  Oehlman  is  the  lowest 
bidder  for  both  buildings:  On  University  Building,  $118,954 ;  on  Drill 
Hall,  $16,361.  Kext  lowest  on  the  University  Bailding,  Fitzhugh  & 
Rhodes,  $114,880  40;  on  Drill  Hall,  Swayze  &  Arthur,  $19,000 ;  8d 
on  University  Building,  $116,689;  8d  on  Drill  Hall,  W.  S,  McWil- 
liams,  $19,500. 

The  lowest  bid  for  the  several  parts  aggregated  $119,262. 

J.  M,  VAN  OSDEL, 

Chairman* 

The  report  of  committee  was  received,  and,  on  motion,  it  was 

VUtd^  That  the  proposition  of  Kr.  B.  Gehlman,  of  Springfield,  to  baUd  both  baildings,  be 
accepted,  and  the  contract  be  executed,  upon  the  necessaiy  security  being  giren  :  FrtmUdy 
thai  any  alteration  in  the  plans  and  epeciflcatioDS  as  now  presented  for  said  building,  iuTolr- 
ing  extra  expense,  shall  be  paid  for  upon  the  award  of  a  disinterested  committee--eeleoting 
one  by  each  contracting  party,  they  two  selecting  the  third. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M«  Brown,  the  drawing  of  the  contract  and 
the  approving  of  securities  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consist  of 
the  Regent,  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Griggs  and  Goltra. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  bonds  for  the  University  Building 
be  fixed  at  $50,000 ;  on  the  Mechanic  and  Drill  Hall,  for  $10,000. 

The  Oommittee  adjourned  to  June  8th,  1871,  at  7  o'clock  A.  M. 


THUR6DAT,  JUNE  8,  1871. 


The  Executive  Oommittee  met  at  7  oMock  A.  M.,  according  to  ad- 
journment, and  proceeded  to  locate  and  inspect  the  building  site  of  the 
Meobamcal  and  Drill  HalL 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H«  Fiekrell,  it  web  decided  that  the  building 
for  Mechanic  shops  and  Drill  Hall  be  located  on  the  lots  owned  bj  the 
Uniyereity,  sitnated  between  Springfield  road  and  the  horse  railroad, 
bringing  the  center  of  the  building  opposite  the  oenter  of 


(east  side  of  parade  grounds,)  the  north  side  of  said  building  being 
placed  not  less  thai^  eight  feet  from  south  side  of  said  Springfield  road. 
It  was  further  yoted  that  the  foundation  of  the  aboye  building  be  laid 
Bs  low  as  to  bring  the  leyel  of  the  ground-floor  one  foot  oyer  the  preeent 
sidewalk. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  the  B^ent  was  authorijEed  to 
contract  for  and  haye  done,  the  excayating  for  the  Uniyersity  Boild^ 
ing ;  also,  wells  and  drainage  for  same. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  it  was — 

Ituohed^  That  the  eontnusts  for  the  eonfltraction  of  tlM  UmifeMily  Building  mad  DriO  Bal 
•hftll  provide,  that  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bxeontive  Conuaitfeee,  the  oontnolar  aMl 
preeent  an  account  of  the  value  of  materials  for  said  buildings,  placed  on  the  ground  fay  himt 
and  also  the  value  of  labor  done,  which  account  shall  be  first  submitted  to  Kr.  J  M.  Van  Ondrii, 
the  architect,  for  his  approval  Upon  hU  certificate  of  the  correctness  of  such  accouit|  At 
same  shall  be  allowed  and  proper  orders  for  the  money  be  drawn  as  required  by  Inw. 

A  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  0.  Flagg,  of  the 
work  of  the  past  year,  etc.,  was  accepted,  yiz : 

SEPORT  OF  THfi  OORRESPONDIKa  »CKBTABY. 

Kot  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  respectfully  ask  leaye  to  report  at  thia  late  day. 

Our  third  annual  report  has  been  duly  published  and  dislrilmted, 
with  the  exception  of  600  copies  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  State  Btader 
to  be  bound  in  muslin,  which  were  destroyed  by  iBre  with  other  Stale 
documents.  By  countermanding  an  order  for  distribution,  500  more 
copies  were  placed  in  the  binder's  hands,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  ready 
for  use. 

The  increasing  demand  for  bound  copies  of  complete  eeta  of  oar  re> 
ports  suggests  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number  of  bound  copies, 
which  has  hitherto,  for  economical  reasons,  been  confined  to  500  an- 
nually. We  still  haye  on  hand,  in  paper,  a  large  number  of  reports 
that  can,  as  fast  as  needed,  be  bound  in.  muslin,  and  in  that  shape 
will  be  more  yalucd  and  better  preseryed  by  those  who  receiye  them. 
For  the  future  I  belieye  it  will  be  better  to  ask  the  State  authorities  ta 
bind  the  entire  edition. 

I  haye  sent,  as  required  by  law,  copies  of  our  last  report  to  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  seyeral  colleges  founded  on  the  Mr 
tional  grant,  so  far  as  such  are  known  to  exist ;  and  to  the  Secretviss 
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of  the  Tarions  States  and  Territories  in  which  no  colleges  haye  jet 
been  organized.  I  have  also  sent  packages,  bj  express,  to  gentlemen 
at  those  points  where  Indnstrial  Universitj  lectnres  have  been  held,  for 
distribution  among  persons  who  attended  the  meetings,  and  have  made 
a  very  eonsiderable  distribntion  throngh  members  of  the  General  As- 
semblj,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agricnlture. 

Agricultural  lectures  and  discussions  were  held  at  Champaign,  Jan- 
uary 9th  to  20th,  1&71 ;  at  Springfield,  between  January  12tti  and 
18th ;  at  Pekin,  between  January  '2Sd  and  26th,  and  at  South  Pass, 
February  6th  to  9th.  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  any  except  those 
held  at  Springfield,  but  learn  that  they  were  as  a  whole  successful, 
though  not  always  as  well  attended  as  could  be  desired.  The  fact  that 
since  we  commenced  these  annual  courses  such  institutions  as  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  Cornell  University,  aud  probably  others  have 
organized  similar  courses,  goes  to  show  that  the  plan  is  approved  and 
imitated  by  industrial  teachers  in  other  States,  and  may  encourage  us 
to  persevere  in  the  same  direction. 

The  exact  cost  of  these  lectures  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  excluding 
those  of  Dr.  Ilnll  and  Dr.  Miles,  who  were  primarily  engaged  to  lec- 
ture before  the  students,  they  will  cost  considerably  less  than  last  year. 

Applications  have  already  been  made  for  lectures  at  other  points, 
and  in  case  the  Board  approves,  arrangements  ought  to  be  made 
at  an  early  day  for  the  next  winter  courses.  We  now  have  a  State 
appropriation  to  aid  us,  which  makes  it  perhaps  obligatory  to  do  so. 

The  tin>e  has  come  when,  as  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  the  Board 
should  make  further  provision  than  it  has  yet  done  to  enable  me  to 
make  the  annual  report  of  this  Board. a  more  thorough  and  complete 
attempt  to  collect  our  statistics  bearing  on  the  industries,  and  to  ob- 
tain and  set  forth  facts  of  observation  and  experiment. 

We  ought  to  have — 

L  Meteorogical  observations — of  which  I  already  have  a  large 
amount,  collected  from  different  observers  in  the  State,  bnt  which 
should  be  carefully  made,  also,  here  at  the  University,  by  some  person 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Probably  this  could  be  done  most  cheaply 
by  the  employment  of  a  careftil  and  thorough  person  from  among  our 
students.  It  would  furnish  him  remunerative  employment,  and  insnre 
the  doing  of  a  Work  which  is  too  great  for  Professors  already  overtaxed. 

II.  Trials  of  Implements.— At  least  once  in  each  year  there  should 
be  held  on  the  University  farm  a  trial  of  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,' 
reapers,  mowers  or  some  other  class  of  implements,  agricultural  or 
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or  other.  -  Our  leading  agricnltorists  Bhonld  be  invited  to  aasiBt  at 
these  trials,  and  fp^ve  their  aid  and  counaeL  The  UniverBity  would 
thus  became  more  a  center  of  attraction  to  the  farmers  and  mecluuiies 
of  the  State,  and  its  name  and  objects  become  better  known. 

III.  Experiments  in  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  heat,  light, 
electricity  and  moistnre  on  vegetation,  shonld  be  carefully  made,  pro- 
bably under  cover,  so  as  to  better  control  the  conditions. 

lY.  Chemical  experiments,  bearing  npon  the  industrial  pnrsuiis, 
are  of  coarse  still  desirable  and,  as  soon  as  the  chemical-teaching  force 
is  sufficient  to  admit  of  so  doing,  ought  to  be  asealously  proseeated. 
We  need  analyses  of  soils,  coals,  manures,  plants,  and  annual  products. 

Y.  Experiments  in  practical  agriculture,  especially  the  growing  of 
field  crops  and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  carrying  on  of  annual  courses  of  lectures,  we  have  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  two  yeais,  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage  for  1871  and  1872.  On  the  Experimentel 
farm  there  remains  about  70  acres  to  be  cared  for  this  year,  and  whidi 
may  be  used  next  year  for  experimental  culture.  A  small  portion  of 
this  has  already  been  staked  into  one-twentieth-of-an-acre  plots,  and  a 
part  has  already  been  sown  with  grains  and  grass  seed.  The  remainder 
of  the  staked  ground,  it  has  been  suggested,  might  be  planted  to  oom 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  variability  between  dilterent  plots  in 
their  productiveness.  There  still  remains  a  large  tract  of  land  am 
which  it  would  cost  too  much  to  endeavor  to  institute  any  detailed  ex- 
periments, but  on  which,  planted  mostly  tb  com,  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments in  varieties  of  grain,  different  kinds  of  seed,  different  depths  and 
distances  of  planting,  and  the  like,  might  be  roughly  tried.  Seversl 
crops  of  other  kinds  ought  to  be  tried  in  small  amount — such  as  field 
peas  and  beans,  rutabagas,  carrots,  parsnips,  sugar  beets,  flax,  bemp^ 
broom  com,  hops,  mustard,  etc 

YI.  The  collection  of  statistics,  and  their  exposition  by  maps, 
tables,  etc.,  is  desirable.  In  this  connection  I  would  call  at4enti<Hi  to 
the  maps  of  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Wines,  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
exhibiting  the  corn  and  wheat  crop  of  1870,  in  this  State,  the  density 
of  population,  etc.,  as  affording  some  valuable  hints. 

In  our  last  annual  report  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  some  of  the  above  points,  and,  as  we  now 
have  a  partial  appropriation,  I  hope  that  we  may  be  placed  in  such 
condition  as  to  go  on  and  do  more  than  we  have  yet  doue  in  observar 
tion,  experimentation  and  statistics. 

Bespectfully  submitted,  W.  0.  FL^lGG., 
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•  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  presented  a  report  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanics, 
8.  W.  Robinson,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  begin  the  coDstruction 
of  necessaiy  machineiy  for  the  mechanical  shops. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  K  Oobb,  $8,000  were  assigned  Ibr  the  pnrpose  / 
aforesaid,  an<i  the  Regent  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Pearson  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  expend  these  fnnds. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Regent  and  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Goi- 
tre, was  instmcted  to  determine  npon  a  compensation,  to  be  paid  by 
the  contractor,  Mr.  E.  G^hlman,  for  the  nse  of  working  room  in  the 
present  mechanical  shop,  and  snch  machinery  thereof  as  he  may  desire 
to  nee,  and  can  be  spared. 

The  Regent  and  the  chairman  of  building  committee  were  author- 
ized to  hare  snch  repairs  and  alterations  done  in  the  present  Uniyersity 
Bnilding,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  not  to  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  made  by  the  Board. 

The  Regent  was  further  authorized  to  allow  the  use  of  rooms  in 
University  to  such  students  as  may  be  employed  here,  and  deserring 
snch  favor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearson,  it  was — 

Ratolved,  Thai  the  Cknninittee  on  Contracts  be  instraettd  to  prepare  a  proper  form  for  the 
bflls  for  the  contractor  on  the  buildings,  and  that  some  of  these  bills  be  sent  in  blank  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  seoure  the  necessary  number  of  signatures,  so  that  when 
the  signatures  of  the  Executive  Oommittee  be  added,  the  bills  maj  oonform  to  the  law  of  ap- 
propriation for  these  buildings. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Dr.  M.  Miles  be  employed  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture ;  that  he  give  his  services  through  the  winter 
term,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

The  statement  of  Bookkeeper  of  expenditures  was  then  read  and  ap- 
proved, a  number  of  bills  presented  for  payment  were  audited  and 
allowed,  and  a  contingent  fund  of  $76  for  defraying  petty  expenses 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bookkeeper. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  balance  of  salaries  for  the  academic  year  be 
paid. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  employment  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Detmers,  recommended  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Raolvdy  That  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  be  employed  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  in  Veterinary 
science  during  the  winter  term  of  the  college  year;  said  instruction  to  comprehend  the  dis- 
eases of  domestie  animals,  and  the  care  and  medical  treatment  of  same,  and  the  holding  oi  a 
free  clinic  for  the  iUuatraUon  of  such  treatment. 

Ritolmd^  That  there  be  ^propriated  the  sum  of  |600  at  compensation  for  such  seirioeb 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  $180  be  allowed  for  the  services  of 
Prot  D.  0.  Taft,  teaching  geology  during  the  spring  term,  1871. 
Carried. 
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J.  H.  Fickrell,  Esq^,  of  Harrifttowai  preeented  U>  the  Unirenltj 

fkrm,  two  pigs — pore  Berkshire  breed. 

Mr.  Goltra  moved  that  the  gift  be  accepted,  jBnd  the  thaaka  of  thU 
Committee  be  extended  to  the  generons  givei. 

Carried. 

The  Secretary  was  instracted  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Committee^ 
in  behalf  of  the  XJnlTeraitj,  to  Messrs.  Fenner  &  Call,  of  Urbana, 
IlL,  for  the  donation  of  one  superior  Trench  plow,  patented  bj  Mr.  & 
E.  Fenner. 

The  Committee  on  contracts  of  Buildings  was  also  anthoriaed  ta 
temporarily  employ  a  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  if  necessary,  nntH 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Lawrence,  it  was  Toted  that  the  whole  matter 
in  reference  to  purchases  for  the  library  and  chemical  apparatna,  be 
referred  to  the  Kegent,  with  power  to  act. 

The  Begent  was  further  instructed  to  buy  a  pair  of  blooded  pigs  for 
University  farm. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  Be» 
gent 


FRroAY,  JULY  14, 1871. 

The  Committee  convened  at  the  Eegenf  s  office,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  K., 
Dr.  Gregory  in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Cobb,  Cunningham,  Lawrence,  Fickrell  and  the 
Begent. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

BSGEKT^B  BEPOBT. 

To  the  Executive  OommitUe  : 

Gentlemen  : — Since  your  last  meeting,  the  contracts  with  Mr.  £. 
Gehlman  for  the  erection  of  the  new  mechanic  shops  and  new  Univer- 
sity Building  have  been  made  in  due  form,  according  to  your  instruo- 
tions ;  and  the  work  on  these  buildings  has  already  begqn  with  great 
vigor.  Mr.  Gehlman's  accounts  for  woi^  uid  materials  to  date,  will 
be  laid  before  you.  As  these  accounts  must  be  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Trustees  before  any  money  can  be  drawn  on  them  from  the  State 
appropriation,  they  will  need  the  signatures  of  the  Executive  Commit^ 
tee,  and  at  least  eight  otiier  Trustees* 
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The  Oommittoe  obargod  with  the  choiee  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Building,  have  employed,  temporarily,  Col.  Shattnek.  Under  bis  di^ 
rections  the  excavations,  not  provided  for  by  the  contract,  have  been 
made;  and  two  wells  have  been  sank  for  the  Meohanie  Hall,  and  two 
for  the  new  University  Bnilding. 

The  Agricaltnral  experiments  are  going  forward  nnder  the  charge  of 
Hon.  W.  O.  Flagg.  The  general  work  on  the  farms  and  Horticaltaral 
grounds  is  more  satisfactory  in  character  that  in  any  former  year,  and 
Uie  condition  of  these  departments  is  steadily  improving.  The  mar» 
chine  shop  has  been  provided  with  some  new  and  valuable  machinery, 
and  the  patterns  are  in  preparation  for  a  new  steam  engine,  of  sixteea 
horse  power,  for  the  new  Mechanical  Building. 

Changes  and  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the  University  Build- 
ing, to  fit  it  for  the  largely  increasing  numbers  of  students.  Every 
room  was  bespoken  for  the  next  year,  before  the  close  of  the  past  term^ 
and  seventeen  names  were  left  on  file  of  students  for  whom  no  rooms 
remained.  The  applications  now  daily  coming  to  hand,  make  it  evi« 
dent  that  something  will  need  to  be  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  rooms 
the  coming  year.  Doubtless,  something  will  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise,  and  already  there  are  parties  proposing  to  erect  cottages  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  students.  Should  they  fail,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  University  to  carry  out  the  plans  heretctfore  proposed  for  the 
erection  of  a  group  of  cotlageSb 

In  the  new  arrangements,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  female  students,  of  whom  a  much  larger  attendance  is 
expected  next  year.  Having  decided  to  attempt  the  education  of 
young  women  at  the  University,  it  is  due  that  every  practicable  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  to  afford  them  the  highest  facilities  for  such  edu- 
cation as  they  may  need.  Having  this  in  mind,  I  recently  visited  the 
School  of  Design  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York  city,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  its  plans  are  adapted  to  the  University.  In  the  selection 
of  additional  teachers — especially  the  teacher  of  drawing — the  wants  of 
our  female  students  should  be  held  in  view. 

In  accordance  with  your  vote,  the  annual  circular  has  been  issued, 
and  20,000  of  the  same,  in  paper  form,  are  now  being  distributed 
through  the  State. 

I  herewith  present  the  Bookkeeper's  statement,  and  the  accounts  to 

be  audited. 

J.  M.  GREGOEY, 
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The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper,  containing  statement  of  expenditnreB, 
abstract  of  yonchers  and  collections,  was  then  read,  and  bills  presented 
for  payment  were  audited  and  allowed. 

Jndge  J.  O.  Oanningham  offered  the  following  resolntion,  whidi 
was  adopted : 

BuoUed^  That  Mr.  E.  CMilmaii  be  permitted  lo  nee  eo  mneh  of  the  day  on  tbe  weet  eiie 
of  the  site  of  the  new  UniTonitj  Building,  for  making  brick,  ae  he  may  leqnire,  pwwided  ke 
replaoe  the  olay  thus  used,  bj  soil,  to  the  required  grade;  and  proTided,  further,  that  the 
face  Boil  be  remoTcd  to  the  east  side  of  the  building,  and  that  all  rubbish  be  removed 
ately  upon  the  burning  of  the  brick. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  £•  Cobbj  yonchers  were  drawn  and  signed  by  Ae 
Oommittee  for  the  following  amounts : 

B.  Gehlman,  on  oertiflcate  of  Soperinlendent  J.  YL  Van  Osdel,  for  m^tartMi  eto., 

for  Mechanic  Hall tS^Sli  M 

For  material,  etc.,  for  UniTcrsitj  Building tOt  OS 

Br.  Oregoiy,  expenses  for  plans,  eto ..., »..  SS  90 

8.  W.  Shattuck,  excayation  wells  for  Uniyersity  Building ,.  stS  M 

8.  W.  Shattuck,  excayation  wells  for  Mechanic  Hall , 54  00 

01  L.  Rioe&Ca,  maohinery  for  shops  • ••«..  1,S7S  00 

J.  W.  Bunn,  State  appropriatioa •••••  6,000  00 

The  Oommittee  on  employing  a  Saperintendent^  reported  that  they 
had  temporarily  employed  Prof.  8.  W.  Shattack  to  act,  nnder  inatmo- 
tions  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Yan  Osdel,  the  Architect. 

The  report  was  approved,  and  Pro£  S.  W.  Shattack  continned  as 
local  Superintendent  of  the  bailding  in  progress  of  erection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fickrell,  the  Oommittee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  Wednesday,  August  9, 1871|  at  3  o'clock,  F.  M. 

a 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  2, 1871. 


The  Oommittee  met  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M,,  in  the  Regent's  office. 
Present— Messrs.  Brown,  Oobb,  Ounningham,  Gh>ltra,  Pickrell  and 
the  Eegent. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 
The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper,  his  statement  of  expenditures  to  date^ 
and  of  collections,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  bills  presented  for  payment  were  then  taken  up,  audited  and 
allowed. 
The  Oommittee  took  a  recess  till  7:30  P.  M. 
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The  Oommittee  re-assembled  at  7:80  P.  M. 

Dr.  Gregory  and  Judge  Onnningliam  were  appointed  a  committee, 
with  power  to  act,  to  have  lightning  rods  put  on  the  bams  and  house 
on  Horticultural  grounds. 

The  Regent  was  authorized  to  employ  the  following  assistants  and 
teachers :  Mr.  B.  B.  Warder,  assistant  in  Chemical  Department,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Foulon,  as  teacher  of  French,  and  general  assistant,  at  a 
salary  of  $75  per  month,  for  ten  months.  A  private  Secretary  at  a 
salary  of  $50  per  month. 

The  Begent  reported  the  progress  of  negotiations  to  obtain  a  compe  ^- 
tent  drawing  teacher,  and  was  authorized  to  employ  the  candidate 
named  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

It  was  voted  that  there  be  employed  a  competent  assistant  Professor' 
of  Civil  Engineering,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,500. 

The  Faculty  were  authorized  to  change  the  course  of  Yeterinary  lec- 
tures from  the  winter  to  the  fall  term,  if  found  desirable. 

A  hard  wood  floor  was  ordered  to  be  laid  in  the  main  hall  and  corri- 
dors of  the  first  story. 

On  motion,  permission  was  given  to  the  Farm  Superintendent  to  sell 
the  old  hay  press,  and  dispose  of  implements  worn  out  or  not  desira- 
ble—excepting those  that  were  donated  to  the  University. 

It  was  moved  and  carried-  that  the  Begent  be  directed  to  have  the 
garden  bam  moved,  and  fitted  up  in  rooms  for  students. 

The  Begent  was  also  authorized  to  have  students'  rooms  fitted  up  in 
the  Agricultural  Museum,  if  it  should  become  necessary. 

Yoted  to  purchase  scales  required  for  £xperimeI^tal  farm. 

The  purchase  of  thirty  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  one  hundred  tons  of 
Illinois  coal,  for  winter  storage,  was  approved. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  it  was 

jReaohedy  Th&t  the  Regent  and  ohainnan  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  be  authorized  to 
pforehase  a  male  and  female  of  the  Hereford  cattle,  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Miles 
to  the  Regent;  and  that  they  are  also  authorized  to  purchase  such  indiyiduals  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  of  other  breeds  of  cattle  or  other  stock,  provided  that  such  expenditures  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $S,6<X). 

The  making  of  the  necessary  settees,  library  cases,  desks  for  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory,  and  purchase  of  matting  for  library,  was  referred  to  the 
Begent,  with  power  to  act. 

On  Mr.  Oobb's  motion,  the  Begent  and  Judge  Cunningham  were 
made  a  committee  to  purchase  a  bell,  weighing  at  least  1,000  pounds, 
for  the  new  University  Building. 

Vol.  lU— 88 
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The  following  preamble  end  resolntian  of  Judge  J.  O.  OnnningfaflQ 
were  adopted : 

Whibbas  it  if  repreMDted  that  the  Arohitact  of  the  new  Univenity  Building  reeoBUMndi 
the  nee  of  iron  oolvmnB  under  the  floor  of  the  oh&pel  in  the  southeast  wing;  therefora, 

RutUvtd^  That  the  contractor  for  oonstruotion  of  said  building  be  requested  to  put  in  saeh 
columns,  in  lien  of  the  brick  piers,  provided  that  the  size  and  shape  of  sueh  iron  columns  bs 
approTsd  by  the  Architect 

The  following  bills  on  new  building  were  then  approved,  and  Touch- 
ers drawn  and  signed  for  the  same : 

&  Gehlman,  main  building,  material  and  work |8,429  SO 

B.  Gehlman,  Mechanic  and  Military  Hall,  same 5,MS  M 

8.  W.  Shattttck,  suaunaiy  of  bills  for  wells,  brick  for  same,  grading^  tuperintending 

services,  etc • S15  SI 

The  Oommittee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Wedneeday,  the 
80th  of  Angnsty  1871,  at  4t  o'clock,  F.  M. 

J.  M,  GKEGORT, 

IB.  Sntdbb, 


COURSE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


Agricultural  lectures  and  discussions  were  held  at  the  XJniversity, 
January  9th  to  20th,  1871 ;  at  Springfield  (evening  meetings),  Jan- 
nary  12th  to  18th ;  at  Pekin,  January  28dto  26th ;  and  at  South  Pass, 
Feb.  6th  to  9th. 

A  few  of  the  lectures  delivered,  that  seemed,  from  the  nature  of  the 
topics  discussed,  to  be  of  special  interest,  are  subjoined. 

The  programme  of  lectures  was  as  follows : 

AQMOTJLTURAL  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Tbe  Thbd  Aonual  Ooune  of  Agrioultoral  Leoturas  and  Disounions  wiU  begin  ai  th«  Uni- 
▼ersity,  in  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  on  Monday,  January  IHh,  IS^l,  and  contlAue  two  weeks; 
five  days  of  eaeh  week,  and  with  three  seasions  in  each  day. 

The  attendance  of  aU  persona  interesUd,  and  especially  of  the  young  Farmers  of  niinois,  is 
cordially  inrited,  for  tbe  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  methods  of  agricuknre,  and  the  crops 
and  animal  products  of  the  West.  No  charge  is  made  for  atteadawWi  She  University  pro- 
vides ahaU,  properly  warmed  and  lighted,  and  pays  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
oonsented  to  open  the  discussions.  Each  lecture,  address,  and  talk,  wiU  be  foUowed  by  a  dls- 
eossion  of  the  same  topic,  In  which  all  are  invited  to  psrtieipate. 

Good  boardkig  places  can  be  had,  convenient  and  at  reasonable  rates.    BaikoadcoDipaiiiei 

will  be  solicited  to  return  persons  in  attendance  at  reduced  rates. 

J.  IL  6REG0RT, 
W.  C.  FLAGO,  StgmUofiJm  Unmnity. 

C(frr§^anding  Sicntary  Board  of  Tmtim, 

ORDER    OF   BTTSINBBS. 

HoHDAT,  January  9th— 2'JP.  M.,  Dr.  R  8,  Hull,  Horticulture;  7  P.  M.,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregoiy, 
Place  of  Agriculture  in  Politioal  Soonomy. 

Tdmdat,  Januaiy  10th— 9  A IL,  Dr.  M.  BCles,  History.of  Agriculture;  S  P.  M.,  Dr.  X.  S. 
Hull,  Horticulture ;  V  P.  M.,  Pwfessor  J.  B.  Turner,  Climate  and  our  Climatologioal  and  Agri- 
cultural Wants. 

WiDiiMDAT,  Januaiy  llth— 9  A  H.,  Dr.  H.  MUes,  Relations  of  Bcienoe  and  Agricullors; 
1  P.  M.,  Dr.  B.  S.  Hull,  Horticulture;  7  P.  M,,  Parker  Earle,  of  South  Pass,  Pears, 

Thubsdjlt,  January  12th— 2  P.  M.,  Dr.  M.  MUes,  Tendencies  of  Pioneer  Farming;  2  P.  M., 
Dr.  B.  S.  Hull,  Horticulture;  7  P.  IL,  Dr.  Wm.  LeBaron,  State  Entomologist,  Entomology. 
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Fbidat,  JaniiArj  18th— 9  A.  H.,  Dr.  H.  Miles,  Principles  of  Mixed  Hosbtiidiy;  2  P.  It, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Horticulture;  7  P.  M.,  Professor  S.  W.  Robinson,  Work  and  Force  snd  thdr 
Practical  Application. 

MoNDjLT,  January  16th— 9  A.  M,,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Rotation  of  Crops;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  EL  &  HnO, 
Horticulture;  1  P.  M.,  PK>f.  A.  P.  S.  Stuart,  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

TnxBDAT,  Januaiy  17th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Rotation  of  Crops;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  S.  S.  HoD, 
Horticulture. 

WiDin»DAT,  Januaiy  18th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Rotation  of  Crops;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  E.  & 
Hull,  Horiioultiire. 

Thubsdat,  January  19th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Manures;  2 P.  M.,  Dr.  S.  &  Hull,  Hortieil- 
tnre. 

FaiDAT,  January  20th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Manures;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Hortieiil- 
tnre;  7  P.  M.,  S.  T.  Burrill,  Flowerless  Plants. 

NoTK.— In  addition  to  his  lectures  given  in  the  aboTe  course.  Dr.  Miles  will  deliver  belbie 
the  students  of  the  University,  about  twenty  other  lectures  upon  Agricultural  topics,  making 
about  thirty  in  all,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  field  culture,  domestic  animals,  manues,  etc 
The  whole  of  this  longer  course  would  be  highly  desirable  to  any  fanner,  and  is  strongly  it- 
oommended  to  young  fanners  who  can  afford  to  spend  a  month  at  the  University.  A  fee  ibr 
**incidentalB,"  amounting  to  |2  60,  is  the  only  charge. 

AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  short  series  of  evening  meetings  at  Springfield,  under  the  joint  ii- 
spices  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Industrial  University,  during  tiie 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  General  Aasembly, 
many  of  whose  members  are  farmers,  or  others  interested  in  agricultural  progress. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  be  present  and  address  the  meeting,  on  the 
evenings  named: 

ITwrsday  Evening,  January  13. 

Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  will  ledoe 
on  Agricoltural  Education  and  Experimental  Stations. 

Friday  Evening,  January  18. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Horticultural  Lecturer  in  the  Industrial  University,  will  deliver  an  addnss 
upon  Hortlcnltaze. 

Monday  Evening,  January  16. 

FM>£  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  will  lecture  on  Climatology,  and  our  Climatokgioil 
and  Agricultural  Wants, 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  17. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  will  lecture  in  the  continuance  of  the  same  subject 

Wednesday  Evening,' January  16. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Industrial  University,  will  lecture  on  the  Political  EooiMh 
my  of  Agriculture. 

AT  PEKIN. 

The  following  series  of  free  lectures  and  discussions,  on  Agricultural  topics,  will  be  heM 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  The  fiumers  of  Tazewell  and  adjoin* 
ing  counties  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present^  and  assist  in  the  discussions: 
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Monday y  Janucvry  28. 

2  P.  H. — ^An  IntrodaotOTj  Address^  by  Lemuel  Allen,  Esq. ;  Drainage  and  Irrigation,  a  leo- 
tore  by  Pro£  S.  W.  Shattuck,  of  the  Industrial  TJniyersity. 

7  P.  M.— The  Political  Economy  of  Agriculture,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity. 

TwBday^  Jamuary  24. 

9  A.  M.— Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 
S  P.  M.— Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 

7  P.  K. — ^Dr.  Manly  Milee,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Michigan  Agricultural  OoUege,  on 
Principles  of  Mixed  Husbandry. 

Wednadayy  Janua/ry  26. 

9  A.  M.— Dr.  Miles,  on  Rotation  of  Crops. 

2  P.  M.— Dr.  Miles,  on  Manures. 

*l  P.  M.— Profl  A.  P.  &.  Stuart,  of  the  Industrial  UniTersity,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

ThuTsda/y^  January  26. 

9  A.  M. — ^B.  S.  Prettyman,  Esq.,  on  Cultivation  and  Husbandry  of  the  Cereals. 

2  P.  M. — ^Pro£  W.  M.  Baker,  of  the  Industrial  University,  on  Ancient  Agriculture. 

Each  lecture,  address  or  talk,  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  topics  embraced  therein. 

AT  COBDEN  OR  DOUTH  PASS— Prbl 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  University,  the  fbllowing  lectures  or  addresses,  each 
to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  topics  embraced  therein,  will  be  held  at  Cobden,  Feb- 
ruai7  6thto9th,  1871: 

Manda/y^  F^tfruairy  6. 

2  P.  M.— Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  University,  will  lecture  on  Flowerless  Placti,  including 
the  FangL 

7  P.  M. — ^Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  University,  will  lecture  on  the  Political  Economy 
of  Agriculture. 

TSuidayy  February  7. 

9  A.  M. — ^Dr.  Wm.  LeBaron,  State  Entomologist^  on  Entomology. 
2  P.  M.— Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 
7  P.  li.— Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 

Wednesday,  February  8. 

9  A.  M. — ^Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Profsssor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
will  lecture  on  the  Principles  of  Mixed  Husbandry. 

2  P.  M. — ^Dr.  Miles,  on  Manures. 

7  P.  M.— Judge  A«  M.  Brown,  of  Villa  Ridge,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  will 
give  an  address. 

Ifiurtday^  February  0. 
9  A.  M,— Pro£  A.  P.  S  Stuart,  of  the  University,  will  lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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EXPLANATION  AND  SE1CABK8  ON  THE  DIAGBAM. 

I.  TheHeridUmd  or  diamal  line  «r  belt  of  mazimiim  heal  (A.  B.)  levobrei  wwad  flw 
globe  eTery  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  sup,  and  over  eaoh  meridian  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  right  angles  to  the  equator. 

The  Equatorial,  or  annual  /mm,  orbeUix  tome,  of  maxhavm  beat|  on  the  oontraiy,  iwtagi 
from  north  to  south  between  the  tropics  parallel  with  the  equator,  advancing  and  receding  mlk 
the  sun,  and  the  returning  seasons  of  each  year.  The  point,  or  area,  or  focus,  of  grestesi 
heat  on  the  globe  is  where  these  two  lines  interseot,  as  at  O  O  O,  which  point  of  comes  le- 
yolves  around  the  globe  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  tends  to  draw  all  the  great  soribosan^ 
currents  after  it,  and  to  deflect  all  the  other  currents  toward  it  The  upper  return  eoneBts  of 
air,  including  what  are  called  the  eounier  trade  totiub,  move  in  directly  the  opposite  diredioB 
to  the  surface  cuirents  (as  indicat6d|by  the  arrow-heads  of  the  diagram),  when  not  distmM 
by  local  forces.    The  perpetual  intersection  of  the  several  i«rt0  of  this  greiU  cro8s4)eH  of 
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maximimi  aaniud  and  diurnal  heat,  with  its  maximmn  feons  of  heat  at  itf  oenter,  la  the  nat- 
val  and  neoeasaiy  cause  of  the  deflection  of  the  trade-winds  toward  the  west,  and  the  upper 
return  currents  toward  the  east,  so  generally,  however  foolishlj,  attributed  to  the  varying  ve- 
loeitiea  of  different  parallels  of  latitude— as  any  one  can  see  from  a  moment's  reflection. 
For  it  ii  plain  that  the  wne  or  belt  of  maximum  heat  or  wind-power  on  the  earth's  sur&oe  is 
not  a  single  belt,  encircling  it  from  east  to  west  near  the  equator,  as  is  commonly  represented, 
bnt  a  cross  of  belts,  the  one  running  east  and  west'with  its  annual  slides,  the  other  at  rignt 
angles  to  it,  with  its  diurnal  rotation  and  focus  of  maximum  heat  ever  attending  it  It  may 
be,  to  some,  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  our  natural  sun,  at  the  maximum  of  his  eff\il- 
genoe  and  power,  exerts  his  paramount  influence  on  our  globe  through  a  form  of  a  cross,  and 
not,  as  scientistB  have  taught  us,  through  one  continuous  mathematical  line  or  belt  around  it 
An  adroit  devotee  to  analogies,  or  correspondences,  could  write  a  whole  ship-load  of  books  on 
this  simple  fact,  not  wholly  without  mterest 

H.  When  the  sun  is  over  the  equator,  and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  ihe  ertpMevAar 
Itfie,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  line  of  daylight,  is  parallel  with  the  meridianal  line  of  maxi- 
mum heat,  (A.  B.);  and  the  point  or  forces  of  greatest  heat  (O)  will  revolve  on  the  equator. 
But  when  the  days  are  longest,  and  the  sun  is  over  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  this  line  of  daylight 
wUl  be  S.  F. ;  which  line  will  bound  the  hottest  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  toward  which  all 
great  air  currentB  must  tend  S.  A,  C.  F. ;  being  deflected  toward  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  line  B.  F.  This  of  course  strengthens  the  tenden<7  to  our  south  and  southwest  winds  in 
summer;  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason,  when  in  our  shortest  days  in  winter,  the  sun  is 
over  the  tropic  or  calms  of  Capricorn,  and  this  crepuscular  line  has  swung  around  to  C.  D., 
and  0.  F.  B.  D.  becomes  in  turn  the  hottest  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  all  our  winds  tend 
more  strongly  to  blow  from  the  northwest  toward  the  luie  G.  D. — ^while  our  prevalent  west 
winds,  in  March  and  September,  are  also  measurably  owing  to  this  very  obvious  and  simple 
oonrse,  as  this  line  is  then  due  north  and  south,  or  at  A.  B«  TheM  are  the  principal  well- 
known  primal  causes,  which  determine  the  perpetual  flow  and  reflow  of  the  great  air-cuiienta, 
and  the  peculiar  climate  of  our  globe.  In  a  single  word  it  is  the  power  of  the  sun;  and  what 
a  mighty  power  that  is;  and  yet  how  gently,  and  quietly,  and  silently  it  works,  through  all  its 
infinitely  varied  rounds  and  tasks!  The  means  are  as  shnple  as  the  ends  are  various  and  in- 
finite. Doubtless  other  local  and  modifying  causes  are  as  endless  as  they  are  varied;  bnt 
here,  alone,  we  find  the  great  primal  moving  cause  of  all  we  behold  in  these  incessant  changes 
of  seasons  and  years.  ' 

DI800TTBSB* 

It  will  be  my  object,  in  this  discourse,  to  give  the  present  impressions 
wbich  all  my  previous  readings  and  reflections  have  made  on  my  own 
mind,  in  regard  to  climate,  without  intending  to  dte  at  length  the  proofs 
of  their  correctness,  nor  indeed  to  affirm  it  at  each  and  all  points  in 
question. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  are  at  present  in  no  sort  of  condition  to 
present  a  science  of  meteorology,  and  may  not  be  for  five  hundred  years 
to  come;  and  the  best  way  perhaps  to  help  it  along  is  for  each  one  to 
state  frankly  his  own  impressions,  a  free-will  offering  to  the  common 
stock. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  directness,  J  shall,  without  intending  to 
dogmatise,  give  my  discourse  wholly  the  dogmatic  form,  and  let  it  pass 
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for  what  it  may  seem  to  each  one  to  be  worth.  I  found  myself  neces- 
eitated  to  give  some  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  get 
any  one  of  its  parts  into  its  true  relations,  and  to  lift  our  minds,  if  pos- 
sible, out  of  those  miserable  ruts  of  mere  authority,  which,  if  apposite 
to  anything  on  earth,  surely  has  no  place  in  any  mere  physical  inquiry. 
Telling  you  what  I  think,  may  possibly  aid  you  in  finding  the  same 
great  laws  and  facts  in  nature  I  fain  would  describe ;  but  if  not,  my 
words  are  of  no  more  consequence  to  you  than  the  chirping  of  a  grass- 
hopper. 

Were  the  whole  solid  body  of  the  earth  made  up  of  one  homogene- 
ous material,  and  were  its  surface  covered  on  all  sides  to  an  equal  depth 
with  water,  there  can  be  scarce  a  doubt,  that  all  the  currents,  both  of 
the  ocean  and  of  the  air,  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  of  sunshine 
and  rain,  at  the  same  latitudes  and  in  the  same  seasons  of  the  year, 
would  be  as  uniform  as  the  return  of  the  seasons,  or  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  or  its  advance  from  one  tropic  to  the  other — ^though 
probably  the  varied  position  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  other  planets,  would 
add  another  item  of  a  more  or  less  disturbing  force.  AH,  or  nearly  all, 
our,  present  irregularities  in  our  ocean  currents  and  air  currents,  and  de- 
pendent changes  of  heat  and  cold,  or  drought  or  rainfall,  are  due  there- 
fore to  the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  structure  and  surface,  more  than 
to  all  other  causes  combined. 

The  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  composed  of  a  great  multitude  of 
heterogeneous  or  diverse  materials,  differing  very  widely  in  specific 
density  and  gravity  in  their  capacity  of  holding  or  attracting  water,  heat, 
electricity,  etc,  while  only  parts  of  it  are  covered  with  water  of  very  un- 
equal depth,  and  other  parts  spread  out  in  plains,  or  piled  up  into  moun- 
tains of  very  unequal  highL  The  continents  land-lock  and  interrupt  the 
regular  ocean  flow  and  throw  immense  floods  of  warm  water  toward  the 
poles,  wholly  revolutionizing  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  under  the 
varying  law  of  these  currents,  while  the  icebergs  of  the  nothem  seas 
are  perpetually  carting  millions  of  tons  of  solid  rocks,  sand  and  earth> 
from  the  nothern  pole  toward  the  equator,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  building  up  whole  new  continents  of  land 
under  our  present  seas. 

Such  is  also  the  present  shape  of  our  continents  that  nearly  all  the 
immense  debris  and  wash  from  the  action  of  water  or  frost,  in  onr 
Northern  Hemisphere,  by  the  course  of  our  rivers  toward  the  south,  or 
the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  at  the  mouth  of  those  flowing  to  the , 
north,  combined  with  the  existing  course  of  our  present  winds  and  ocean 
currents— all  this  debris  is  at  last  borne  from  north  to  south,  or  piled 
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up,  00  to  speak,  toward  the  equator:  while  the  whole  Sontfaern 

phere  presents,  so  far  as  we  know,  ahsolutely  no  oonnterhalancing  seriea 

of  actions  or  of  forces. 

Do  our  extant  savans  really  believe  that  if  7011  should  shovel  dirt,  even 
with  a  teaspoon,  from  the  fore  end  of  an  eveulj-balanced  cart  toward 
the  hind  end,  the  cart  would  at  last  inevitably  tip  up,  even  though  it 
might  take  millions  of  years,  i  f  the  rate  of  removal  was  slow  enough  t 
If  so,  it  is  just  as  inevitable,  under  present  well  known  conditions,  that 
the  earth  must  have  an  insensible  revolution,  or  at  least  oscillation,  from 
pole  to  pole,  as  really  and  inevitably  as  it  has  a  more  rapid  daily  revo- 
lution from  east  to  west ;  and  that,  sooner  or  lator,  this  inevitable  move- 
ment, if  continued  in  the  same  direction,  would  produce  the  astrono^ 
mical  change  of  bringing  the  pole  where  the  equator  now  is,  and  throw* 
ing  the  equator  where  the  poles  are,  even  though  it  might  take  millions 
of  years  to  effect  the  change,  and  though  all  our  instruments  for  fixing 
latitude  might  prove  quite  too  coarse  to  detect  any  change  since  they  be- 
came known  to  man.    The  inevitable  results  of  this  constant  change  of 
our  actual  equator  and  polar  line  are  quito  self-evident,  though  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  anywhere  adverted  to.    The  polar  diameter  of  the  earth 
being  twenty-six  miles  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter,  should  this 
change  of  poles  be  made  at  once,  it  would  whelm  each  pole  some  thirteen 
miles  under  the  seas,  while  the  strain  *of  the  tremendous  centriftigal 
force  at  the  equator,  on  the  solid  and  immovable  parts  of  the  globe, 
would  generate  new  forces  of  heat  and  electricity  all  round  and  near 
the  equator,  and  in  two  or  more  divergent  lines  toward  the  poles,  which 
would  either  generate  or  expand  and  explode  gassee,  and  produce 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  eto.,  etc,  enough  in  those  regions  to  blow  the 
earth  all  to  pieces,  and  force  it  to  resume  substantially  its  present  nor- 
mal shape,  under  its  new  conditions. 

But  all  this  does  not  and  cannot  happen  at  once ;  hence  the  very 
same  phenomena  are  more  moderately  distributed  over  a  very  long 
series — probably  of  millions— of  years.  But  they  are  all  actually  here, 
and  daily  before  our  own  eyes,  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  to  see 
them. 

Of  course  the  watery  and  fluid  parts  of  the  earth,  that  lie  unconfined 
on  its  surface,  easily  readjust  and  conform  themselves  to  every  change 
as  it  progresses.  Hence  we  find  the  European  and  Greenland  sides  of 
the  globe  apparently  sinking,  as  it  is  said,  but  actually  rising  toward 
the  equator,  and  of  course  dipping  under  the  new  adjusted  seas,  to 
which  they  cannot  yet  conform.  All  history  shows  also  that  these 
European  climates  have  been  growing  warmer  from  the  earliest  records ; 
Vol.  III.— 84. 
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that  is,  that  while  thej  thtfs  dip  iin^^r  the  sea,  they  in  fact  rise  toward 
the  eqnator,  and  become  warmer^  and  jrelativelj  to  the  ocean  loww,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.    Coincident  with  this,  other  parts  of  the  earth 
are  relatively  rising,  or  moving  toward  the  poles,  and  growing  colder, 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  while  all  well  know  that  all  parts  of  the 
earth  show  that  they  have  sometime   been  beneath  the  seas,  and 
probably  many  times ;  and  all  the  regions  of  the  equator  and  lower  lati- 
tudes bear  still  the  marks  of  polar  glacier  or  avalanche  farrows  made 
while  they  were  under  or  near  the  poles ;  and  all  parts  of  the  frigid 
zone  are  filled  with  the  remains  of  tropical  animals  and  vegetable 
life,     that  were  produced   when  nearer    the    equator,    and  buried 
there  under  the  incessant  earthquakes,  land-slides  and  other  catas> 
trophes  necessarily  perpetual  in  those  regions,  from  the  simple  cause 
above  indicated,   and  there  preserved,  buried  perhaps  for  ages,  till 
again  disemboweled  in  their  changed  position  by  the  action  of  polar 
frosts  and  the  new  sweep  of  polar  waters  and  seas. 

These  evidences  of  the  action  of  the  seas,  over  even  the  highest  parti 
of  the  continents,  are  so  universal  and  so  obvious  to  all  common-senae 
observers,  that  no  writer  on  cosmogony,  sacred  or  profane,  has  been 
fool  enough  to  wholly  overlook  them,  or  to  pass  them  by  without  his  own 
account  of  a  flood,  or  some  other  catastrophe  adequate,  in  his  view^  to 
account  for  the  facts  so  self-evident  and  open  to  all. 

But  now  we  also  find  the  great  soa  itself  is  giving  up  its  secreiB,  if 
not  its  dead,  and  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  same  stratas  of  coal,  chalki 
limestone,  sandstone,  etc.,  that  we  find  on  the  continents,  are  now  ia 
process  of  formation  beneath  its  depths,  preparatory  to  future  uphea- 
vals, or  changes  in  position.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  constantly  re- 
curring fact  of  volcanos,  earthquakes,  and  violent  convulsions  near  the 
equator,  and  formerly  along  the  lines  converging  to  the  poles,  as  indi* 
cated  by  the  extinct  volcanic  mountain  ranges  of  America,  and  theatill 
active  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the  eArth,  through  the  Japan  IslandB, 
at  the  present  day,  and  other  facts  which  it  would  require  volumea  to 
recapitulate,  all  concur  in  supporting  this  very  simple,  but  still  potent 
theory  ;  so  that  we  have  after  all  really  no  need  to  fill  good  old  mother 
earth  with  water,  or  fire,  or  wind,  as  if  we  w;ould  throw  her  into  a  fit 
of  the  cholic,  or  alternate  fits  of  fever  and  ague ;  or  explode  it  into 
vapor  or  gas,  in  order  to  rationally  account  for  her  very  sdber,  and 
steady,  and  uniform,  and  perpetual  work,  done  before  our  own  eyes,  as 
much,  and  as  fast,  and  as  silently  and  efiectnally  as  in  any  age  befcve 
so  far  as  we  can  know.  All  the  facts  go  to  show  that  there  have  been 
jiumerous  submergals  or  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  waters,  of  the  very 
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Boil  on  which  we  stand  ;  and  if  present  laws  and  causes  continue  to 
operate,  there  must  be  man  j  more  of  them ;  so  that  when  Solomon  said 
that  there  was  *^  nothing  new  nnder  the  sun/'  he  spoke  more  truth  than 
probably  he  himself  was  aware  ofl 

But  I  am  at  present  interested  only  in  noting  the  tremendous  effect 
8uch  geologioal  and  astronomical  changes  must  have  on  the  local  cli- 
mates of  our  globe ;  putting  seas  where  continents  hare  been,  and 
vice  90r«a/  heaving  up  new  mountain  ranges  and  ialanda;  creating 
new  deserts  or  fertilizing  old  ones ;  generating  new  volcanoes  or  local 
heats,  or  feeding  old  ones ;  and  all  from  a  primal  cause  as  easy,  simple 
and  silent  as  the  revolving  of  a  grindstone,  or  of  the  action  of  gravity 
itshlt  Where  our  valley  will  be  a  million  years  hence,  how  near  to 
the  then  equator  or  poles,  or  how  deep  under  the  seas,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  predict;  but  that  we  shall  not  be  exactly  where  we  now 
are,  even  one  hundred  years  hence,  is  as  mathematically  certain  as  it  is 
that  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  heat  and  force  will  continue  to  operate, 
though  however  slowly. 

We  can,  perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  heat  that  must  be  generated 
near  the  equator  by  this  simple  disturbance  of  the  earth's  equilibrium, 
when  we  reflect  with  what  force  a  revolving  grindstone  sometimes 
flies  apart,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  near 
the  equator  is  some  twenty  times  faster  than  that  of  the  most  rapidly 
running  locomotive  wheel ;  and  that  all  this  interrupted  force,  by  the 
law  ot  conservation  of  force,  must  run  into  heat,  on  the  lines  of  its 
greatest  strain,  at  or  near  the  equator,  and  on  some  converging  line 
toward  the  poles.  The  genial  effect  of  this,  on  local  climates  and 
ehanges  of  climate,  are  self-evident,  though  not  sufficiently  known,  as 
yet,  to  justify  detailed  predictions. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Illinois,  and 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  effects  which  the  great  ^^avalanche  of  the  ocean," ' 
— as  I  termed  it  for  want  of  a  better  name— has  on  the  climates  of  the 
j^obe.  I  wish  now  only  to  remark  that  it  is  self  evident  that  those 
causes  which  affect  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth  about  its  poles,  must, 
also,  to  the  same  extent,  affect  those  great  ocean' currents,  and  change 
their  influence  on  all  climates. 

The  temporary  and  permanent  effects  of  spots  and  changes  on  the 
anrfsee  of  the  sun,  on  the  climate  of  our  globe,  are  too  little  known  to 
be  definitely  described  or  predicted  ;  though,  when  we  reflect  that  in 
the  former  revolution  of  the  sun's  spots  in  1859,  a  sudden  efflorescence 
of  bis  disc,  as  observed  by  two  astronomers,  instantly  produced  an  uni- 
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versal  meteoric  8tonn,  which  affected  all  the  electrometen  and  tdA- 
graphic  wires  throaghoat  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia,  so  &r 
as  knowu,  we  must  believe  that  such  changes  in  the  source  of  our  solar 
light  and  heat  must  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  climates,  as  well  ss 
on  the  condition  of  health  or  disease  in  all  animal  or  vegetable  Ufa 

Another  astvonomical  cause  is.  the  tidal  waves  raised  both  in  ths 
ocean  and  the  atmospherei  through  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  Prominent  among,  these  is  that  peculiar  effect  observed  and 
symboUcallj  described  hj  people  half  around  the  globe,  savage  and 
civilized,  by  the  ^'homs  of  the  moon  being  up  or  down,"  or  the  ^wat 
and  dry  moon,''  as  they  sometimes,  t^rm  it  I  am  aware  that  somo 
philosophers,  so«called,  are  aocnsloMed  to  deride  this,  and  all  other  ob- 
servations of  the  unsophisticated  common  people,  expressed  in  their 
peculiar  symbolic  and  unscientific  language ;  but  it  would  be  pn^perin 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  a  real  philosopher  to  inquirs 
how  so'^many  and  divefse  peoples^farmers,  sailors  and  Indiana,  men 
of  all  races,  and  from  both  continents,  whose  business  and  interest  it  is 
to  watch  the  sky — happened  to  hit  upon  the  same  sign  of  rain,  if  th«e 
is  nothing  in  it,  and  to  express  it  much  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  siio- 
ply  translate  this  same  tisct  into  current  scientific  popular  laoguags^ 
and  see  how  the  case  then  stands.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  rain 
is  produced  by  commingling  cold  and  warm  currenia  of  air,  and  the 
greater  the  agitation  of  the  air,  from  whatever  cause,  the  more  sure  the 
rain&U,  all  other  things  being  equah  Kow,  when  the  horns  of  the 
moon  are  up,  it  is  fdUowiog  directly  in  the  path  of  the  sun,  and  boA 
the  sun  and  the  moon  produce  but  one  and  the  same  tidal  wave  in  the 
atmosphere,  like  the  wake  of  two  steamboats  following  each  oth»  in 
the  water ;  but  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  one  of  them  down,  the 
moon  is  running  wide  of  the  sun,  and  they  are  producing  two  conflici- 
iug  tidal  wakes  which  meet  like  the  two  conflicting  wakes  of  two  steam- 
boats running  side  by  side,  and  of  course  must  produce  a  greater  agi- 
tation of  the  air  where  these  wakes  meet,  and,  all  other  things  b^i^ 
equal,  tmid  strongly  to  the  production  of  rain,  if  there  is  at  the  time 
any  moisture  in  the  air  out  of  which  rain  can  be  made ;  but  if  there  is 
none,  as  in  long  droughts  sometimes  happens,  of  course  that  sign  or 
cause,  like  all  others,  must  fail. 

The  manner  in  which  the  regular  trade  winds  set  in  toward  the  equa- 
tor on  the  open  seas,  and,  meeting,  thread  through  each  other  near  the 
equator,  producing  a  narrow  belt  of  almost  perpetual  rains  and  thun- 
der storms  just  north  of  the  equator,  nearly  round  the  wh<de  globe,  in 
their  conflict  in  meeting  and  in  passing ;  and  how  the  return  currents, 
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vometlines  called  the  connter-trade  winds,  thread  throtigh  and  flow  on 
^fi  the  higher  repoDB  of  the  air,  over  the  same  Knes,  toward  the  north* 
^iMt  in  oar  latitude,  producing  on  each  side  of  the  equator  a  zone  about 
twenty  degrees  or  some  twelve  hundred  miles  wide  of  regular  trade 
winds  and  periodical  rains,  and,  descending,  to  wheel  into  line  again, 
for  a  new  advance  toward  the  equator,  producing  a  wide  belt  or  zone 
of  variable  rain  storms,  under  whidi  We  live,  that  swings  toward  the 
north  or  the  south  as  the  sun  advatic^s  or  recedes,  with  some  little  de- 
gree of  regularity,  giving  us  what  we  call  our  equlnoxial  and  other 
storms — all  this  is  well  known  to  all.  The  manner  in  which  this  re- 
turn current  or  counter-trade  wind,  blowing  toward  the  northeast,  high 
up  over  our  heads,  and  bringing  us  all  our  greatest  rain  or  snow  storm, 
continues  to  bear  along  its  watery  clouds,  and  steadfastly  refuses,  for 
whole  days  or  weeks  in  succession,  to  mingle  with  iixe  lower  currents, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  blow,  carrying  their  own  burden  of 
lower  clouds,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  lie  down  on  his  back 
and  watch  as  they  pass  these  two  different  and  often  directly  opposite 
currents  of  winds  and  clouds,  though  the  reason  why  such  currents  re^ 
fuse  to  obstinately  to  mingle  together  cannot  be  fully  explained  by  any 
one,  no  more  than  we  can  explain  why  die  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
leAiee  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  satrounding  ocean,  in  despite  of  the 
awfal  force  of  all  possible  storms,  winds,  waves  and  tides*  It  may  be 
diat  they  are  in  a  state  of  constant  eleclaical  repulsion,  lSk»  the  redoub* 
ling  rings  of  smoke  blown  from  die  bowl  of  a  pipe. 

These  are  perhaps  the  principal  geological  and  astronomical  causes 
of  ehanges  of  climate  to  any  extent  known  to  us.  I  have  madid  no  ao- 
eouQt  of  the  well-known  fa6t  thdt  the  temperature  of  the  etatth  seems 
to  increase  in  a  regular  ratio  as  we  descend  into  it,  because,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, that  fact  has  as  yet  taught  us  nothing  but  the  bare  fact  it- 
self. It  may  proceed  simply  from  the  different  ratios  of  the  absorption 
Und  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface,  or  from  the  centrifugal  force 
mid  force  of  gravity  co-operating  with  the  force  of  the  heat  derived 
from  the  sun,  to  augment  the  heat  in  a  spherical  plane  at  ia  small  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  Dr.  James  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a  thousand  unknown  causes,  which  would 
limit  the  phenomena  wholly  to  the  surface,  or  near  the  surfkce  of  the 
earth,  without  implying  that  there  is  heat,  or  indeed  toything  else  but 
«ir  or  g^j  it  may  be,  at  the  center  of  the  globe.  Certainly,  it  is  no 
pv'oof  that  there  is  now  or  ever  was  in  that  center  any  heat,  not  con- 
itatitly  generated  by  its  natural  and  constant  actions  and  forces,  from 
eimple  causes  above  described.    If  the  gadflies  in  boring  into  an  ele- 
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phant's  hide,  should  find  it,  wherever  they  punctured,  growing  botte 
and  hotter,  and  tougher  and  tougher  as  they  went  in,  they  would  kno^ 
simply  that  fact ;  hut  if  the  gadfly  philosophers  should  proceed  to  infe 
that  the  elephant  was  all  a  lake  of  fire  within,  or  all  tough  hide  throng] 
and  through,  the  gadfiy  philosophers  would  surely  be  mistaken. 

I  have  no  faith,  therefore,  in  any  deductions  about  climates,  either  ii 
the  present  or  the  past,  based  on  such. slender  supports  as  these,  how 
ever  fashionable  they  may  become,  or  however  sustained  by  illostriouf 
names.  Should  it  be  inquired  how  the.  earth  was  first  made,  I  answer, 
we  have  no  proof,  or  even  semrblance  of  proof,  from  philosophy,  that  il 
ever  was  made  at  all,  or  that  both  matter  and  force,  as  well  aa  spirit, 
are  not  eternal ;  and  if  any  proof  oomes,  it  must  come  wholly  from  some 
other  source.  That  the  earth  has  been  changed  and  refitted  or  recrea- 
ted many  times,  and  is  undergoing  the  same  constant  changes  eveo 
now,  we  have  the  fullest  proofs ;  that  it  ever  was  non  existent,  subatan- 
tially  in  its  present  form,  we  have  no  particle  of  proper  proof. 

Perhaps  these  last  mentioned  changes  of  the  tides,  swing,  flow  and 
refiow,  interlacings,  dip,  interaction  and  reaction,  and  swinging  into 
line  again  of  the  great  air  currents,  that  are  somewhat  constant  and 
uniform  in  their  motions,  might  better  be  classed  with  mere  serial  thsB 
as  astronomical  causes,  though  their  great  motive  power  is  in  the  sun. 
There  are  other  SBrial  changes,  or  changes  of  currents,  which  seem  to 
proceed  from  mere  local  causes,  eitlfer  electrical  or  mechanical,  or  both 
combined — such,  for  example,  as  the  efiects  of  railroads,  canals,  tel^ 
graph  wires,  burning  of  forests  or  cities,  cannonading,  etc     It  csn 
hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  that 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  thunder  storms  has  very  materiallj 
abated  in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.    It 
seems  alsg  to  be  well  established  that  the  rains  on  the  Great  American 
Desert  have  very  much  increased  within  that  period,  while  the  severitj 
of  their  droughts  seem  to  have  increased  in  California  and  in  r^gioDi 
west  of  this  desert,  and  perhaps,  also,  on  the  regions  east  of  the  plains, 
quite  to  the  Alleghanies.    The  droughts  in  France  and  Western  £o- 
rope  seem  also  to  have  increased  in  severity,  while  rainless  Egypt  is 
again  blessed  and  surprised  with  an  increasing  frequency  of  showen^ 
much  as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  when  her  old  canal  connected  the 
two  seas,  as  her  new  one  now  does.    Now,  all  these  changes,  or  seam- 
ing or  reported  changes,  may  be  only  temporary  recurrent  naroxjsms 
of  climate,  soon  to  pass  to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  true ;  but  to  one  who 
knows  the  powerful  part  which  electricity  plays  in  the  afiEetirs  of  oor 
earth,  and  especially  in  this  matter  of  storms  and  rainfall,  it  will  not 
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leevn  imposBible  that  our  thousandB  of  miles  of  railroads  and  canals  and 
telegraph  wires,  uniting  all  the  great  seas  and  oceans  of  the  globe  as 
)iey  were  never  before  united,  either  by  water  currents  or  iron  rails,  or 
tK>tIi,  and  forming  quick  and  ready  conductors  of  electrical  currents 
>irer  the  dry  and  parched  summer  earth,  the  whole  globe  around,  and 
tliro^ing  their  heavy  iron  arms  abroad,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  miles') 
in  all  directions  over  the  continents — I  say  it  will  not  seem  impossible 
that  our  canals  and  railroads  should  at  last  be  found  to  be  powerful  in 
new  distributions  of  the  rainfall,  as  well  as  in  that  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandise.   It  is,  at  all  events,  a  subject  that  deserves  the  close  atten^ 
tion  of  our  philosophers  and  economists    Indeed,  I  think  it  hardly 
poBflible  that  so  subtile  and  instantaneous  an  element  as  electricity,  and 
other  cloud-gathering  and  distributing  forces,  should  be  otherwise  than 
very  materially  affected  by  interlacing  the  whole  snrface  of  the  earth 
^th  such  first-rate,  continuous  and  uninterrupted  conductors  of  electri- 
city.   I  believe  that  no  train  of  railroad  cars  was  ever  known  to  be 
Btrack  with  lightning,  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  which  in  itself 
shows  how  easily  and  surely  those  iron  tracks,  in  fact,  dispose  of  this 
erratic  and  vagrant,  but  still  Vesistless  force. 

The  burning  of  forests  and  the  cannonading  of  armies  and  cities, 
seem  also  to  produce  marked  effects  on  climate,  and  especially  on  the 
local  rainfall.    I  watched  these  effects  with  great  interest  during  our 
last  war;  and  more  usually  after  a  great  battle,  the  papers  reported  a 
heavy  rain  storm  as  the  speedy  result    Yery  soon,  last  fall,  after  the 
eeige  of  Strasburg  by  the  Germans  commenced  in  earnest,  the  papers 
reported  that  the  unparallelei  drought  in  that  part  of  France  was  whol- 
ly broken  up,  the  river  rose  in  hight,  and  even  their  cellars  were  filled 
with  water,  a  state  of  things  wholly  unprecedented  at  that  season  of 
the  year.    So  common  and  almost  uniform  have  these  results  been  in 
all  wars,  that  it  has  incited  the  belief  in  many  minds  that  drought  might 
be  practically  broken  up  and  local  rainfalls  excited  by  simply  firing 
of  cannon,  as  well  as  by  the  burning  of  forests.    And  when  we  re- 
flect that  these  southwest  counter-trade  winds,  laden  with  moisture, 
are  inmost  incessantly  passing  over  our  heads,  just  above  the  thin  strata 
of  the  lower  surface  currents,  and  gliding  in  opposite  directions  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  them,  and  that  all  that  is  really  wanted  at  almost 
any  time,  to  produce  rain,  is  simply  to  compel  these  two  repellant  cur- 
rents to  intermingle  with  each  other,  by  some  mechanical  force,  or  by 
working  some  change  in  their  electrical  relations  to  each  other,  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  may  not  only  be  practi* 
cally,  but  most  profitably  done;  especially  when  we  consider  what  vast 
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fitoree  of  wealth  are  often  dependlmt  on  a  riDgle  ndn  storm,  and  Iioir 
apt  ariB  these  repellant  stratas  of  air  to  continue  to  mingle  and  pour 
down  their  rain,  even. over  wide  regions,  wh^d  their  original  repellancj 
is  by  any  cause,  at  a  single  point,  for  once  broken  np.  If  Kapoleoa 
had  determined  to  bora  some  small  part  of  his  gunpowder  in  this  need> 
fal  service  of  mankind,  in  order  to  break  np  the  then  existing  drought 
of  France,  instead  of  trying  to  nse  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  politioil 
power  of  Prussia,  he  might  have  made  his  reign  memorable  and  blessed 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  instead  of  ignominously  terminating  it  aa  be 
did. 

Suppose  we  should  fit  out  a  heavy,  powerful  and  oU<Mig  Freneh  bal- 
loon, load  it  with  some  suitable  fire  arms  or  torpedoes,  that  conld  be 
safisly  exploded  at  any  desired  point  in  mid  air ;  attach  to  it  a  copper  elee- 
tric  conducting  wire,  which  also  shonld  be  attached  at  the  lower  end  to 
one  of  our  longest  lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph  wires ;  amount  it  loft  to 
the  point,  or  near  to  the  point,  where  tiiese  opposite  currents  of  air  and 
clouds  glide  over  each  other,  and  anchor  it  there  by  means  of  suitable 
ropes  or  cords,  and  at  the  most  proper  moment  discharge  its  whole 
artillery  up  into  that  upper  strata,  thus  at  oneand  the  same  time  forcii^  a 
commingling  of  these  strata  and  electrically  connecting  them  both  by 
means  of  the  wire  with  each  other,  and  with  wide  areas  of  land  beneath. 
In  view  of  what  we  now  know,  is  there  any  thoughtful  and  well  in- 
formed man  who  really  believes  that  such  an  experiment,  carefully  and 
scientifically  conducted,  would  be  likely  to  entirely  fail  to  break  np,  or 
at  least  make  serious  inroads  into  any  drought  that  is  likely  to  oecnrt 
And  if  this  is  so,  why  should  it  not  be  done  t  and  why  should  not  some 
of  our  States,  or  the  general  government,  prepare  to  make  the  experi- 
ment for  us  ?   If  it  succeeded)  it  would  save  the  country  untold  millions, 
both  from  droughts  and  from  necessary  excesses  and  devastations  of  rains 
and  floods,  at  other  places  and  times.    If  the  simple  lateral  concussion 
of  the  entirely  lower  strata  of  air,  in  cannonading,  produces  the  ^ect 
so  generally  ascribed  to  it,  what  nught  not  be  expected  from  a  suitable 
apparatus  thus  manned  and  mounted,  and  discharged  at  the  very  point 
where  its  effect  is  needed  I   We  all  know  the  result  of  a  dap  of  thunder 
on  a  gathering  ^torm  cloud ;  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the 
condensation  that  breeds  the  well-known  rainfall,  we  are  not  quite  so  sars. 
It  may  be  both  a  cause  and  a  result,  at  one  tmd  the  same  time,  jnst  ss 
the  spark  and  the  instantaneous  flame  are  both  the  cause  and  result  of 
the  explosion  (rf  gunpowder.    By  means  of  an  endless  chain,  n^  or 
belt|  a  continued  suooession  of  discharges  might  be  run  up  and  let  eff 
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tluHmgh  a  wbole  week^  if  need  be.  (See  Loomis,  *^  Telegraph  Wires  in 
Storins,"  17S.) 

Ib  it  B^ed  tint  I  expect  that  feeble  man  will  learn  to  control  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  die  seas  and  the  storms  t  I  answer  emphatically 
yee ;  for  Holy  Writ  infoims  ns  that  he  was  ereatod  for  this  rerj  end,  in 
tlM  image  of  God  himself,  for  the  express  purpose  that  he  might  gain 
dbsunion,  masterdom,  lordship,  over  dl  the  eaitii  and  every  living  thing 
in  it,i)o  replenish  and  snbdne  it;  and  we  have  already  grappled  in  with 
tiie  steam,  the  lightnings  and  the  oceans,  and  tanght  them  to  measur- 
ably behave  themselves,  and  now  is  jnst  tl^  time  to  take  hold  of  the 
rtorms  and  the  tfannder  clonds,  and  Gcki  aiding  ns,  we  shall  at  last  sno- 
oeed,  and  obediently  do  what  He  has  already  told  as  to  do^^to  make 
even  ^  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  We  will  obey  onr  Father  in 
Heaven  in  this  as  in  oAet  things,  for  He  is  evermore  good  to  ns,  find 
only  good* 

Another  marked  phenomena  in  these  diflTerent  and  repellant  currents 
of  air  is  tihe  apparent  sudden  dip  of  the  upper  strata  down  to  some 
point  on  the  sur&ceof  the  earth,  causing  sudden  and  extraordinary 
changes  of  temperatures,  espedally  from  warmth  to  cold,  over  a  region 
more  or  less  wide.  In  Texas,  and  south  of  this,  such  dips  of  the  upper 
enrrent  from  the  north  are  quite  common,  and  called  *^  northerners"-^ 
aometimes  suddenly  sinking  the  thermometer  some  forty  or  fifty  de- 
grees^ and  bringing  with  it  most  destructive  frosts  and  snows,  far  south 
of  other  regions,  which  may  stUl  remain  warm  and  ealm.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  most  intense  polar  cold  forever  reigns,  both  summer  and 
winter,  only  a  very  few  miles  over  our  heads,  we  can  readily  see  what 
must  be  the  efiect  of  the  sudden  dipping  down  of  some  stream  or  part 
of  this  cold  upper  air,  over  some  spot  or  area  on  the  earth.  But  it  is 
not  eai^  to  divine  the  cause  that  produces  these  sudden  dips-;  and  it  is 
still  more  wonderful  that  they  do  not  ooeur  far  more  frequently  than 
tiiey  do.  This  upper  ^ata,  though  heavier  from  ooM,  is  also  lighter  from 
relief  of  pressure,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  continuously 
weighted  down  by  absorption  of  water,  fr*om  the  evaporation  of  liie 
eartli  and  the  waters,  so  tibat,  on  the  whole,  though  colder,  it  is  still 
lighter  than  the  lower  strata  of  commingled  air  and  water,  that  floats 
under  a  heavier  compression  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Why,  then, 
should  this  upper  current  ever  descend  t  or,  if  at  all,  why  not  oftener 
than  it  does  t  Supposed  electrical  changes  are  the  only  anewer  we  can 
give.  And  this  leads  us  to  fhrther  hope  to  break  in  upon  these  strata 
to  produce  rainfall,  by  inducing  the  needful  electrical  changes  at  the 
proper  place  and  time,  in  some  way  as  above  intimated. 
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There  is  another  phafie  of  t&ese  greater  northern  and  Bonthem  upper 
and  lower  general  air  carrents,  which  is  particularly  interesting  to  as. 
as  determining  to  a  great  extent  the  prevailing  character  of  onrwint«i) 
which  maj  be  called  thelv  general  dr^i.  Since  the  entire  moving  farei 
of  the  great  trade  winds,  or  of  those  winds  that  move  from  the  pde 
toward  the  equator,  is  in  the  south  toward  the  ann,  the  retnm  enrrent 
is,  so  to  speak,  left' to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  to  get  back  to  the  north, 
as  best  it  can,  with  no  specific  northern  force  to  attract  it  thither ;  it  is 
simply  rolled  and  pnshed  back  by  the  constant  accumulation  and  piling 
up  of  air  at  the  equator^  drawn  there  by  the  constant  power  of  the  san 
and  its  heat.  Of  course  this  return  current  seeks  the  easiest  way  bad 
again  to  the  poles  whi^h  it  can  find,  or  elects  the  path  of  least  reeiatanoe, 
and  this  will  be,  of  course,  over  the  warmest  and  dryest  parts  of  the 
earthy  as  there  the  opposing  noHhern  current  will  have  least  weight 
and  force,and  the  returning  south  current  will  meet  there  with  least  re- 
sistauce.  Now,  it  naturally  apd  almost  invariably  happens  that  the ' 
greater  bulk  of  the  flow  froip  the  north,  goes  down  south  over  one  con- 
tinent, while  the  greats  volume  of  the  return  current  goes  up  north  over 
some  other  oontinent,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world ;  or  the  one  vol- 
ume may  go  down  south  on  one  side  of  a  continent  or  high  mountaiii 
range,  and  return  north  on  the  other  side  of  it  Of  course,  on  the  one 
side,  the  prevailing  winter  winds  are  north  and  it  will  be  cold,  while 
on  the  other  side  or  continent  their  prevailing  winds  will  be  from  the 
Bouth  return  current,  and  they  will  have  a  mild,  warm  winter.  So  abso- 
lutely inevitable  is  this,  that  whenever  we  read,  or  hear,  or  know  of  an 
extremely  cold  winter  over  one  wide  reach  of  longitude,  over  which  the 
northern  winds  are  flowing  southward,  we  know  that  we  shall  hear,  and 
must  hear  of  some  parts  of  the  earth  or  sea,  over  which  this  cold  cm- 
rent  returned  again,  made  warm  from  the  south,  and  bringing  th«n  a 
winter  as  genial  and  warm  as  that  on  the  other  side,  or  over  the  other 
parts,  was  cold  and  severe — inasmuch  that  a  cold  winter  all  over  the 
globe,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  an  utter  impossibility.  The  present 
condition  Of  warmth  that  has  prevailed  over  this  continent  throughout 
the  fall,  as  contrasted  with  the  extreme  cold  reported  from  around  Paris 
and  in  Europe,  is  only  ope  very  common  illustration  of  this  inevitable 
law.  In  countries  where  tho  wind^flow  from  the  north  predomioatesi 
they  have  now  and  then;  warm  and  hopeful  days,  with  south  winds ; 
but  after  every  storm,  the  wind  whisks  again  round  into  the  northwest, 
vdA  blows  cold  enough  to  take  the  hair  from  off  a  man's  head.  But 
where  the  opposite  southern  flow,,  or  flow  from  the  south  prevails,  al- 
though they  haye  cold  days,  or.  cold  weeks  it  may  be,  still  the  storms 
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seem  to  die  away  beneath  the  lull  of  the  Bonth  and  ^est  winds,  and  it 
snddenlj  tnniB  waim^  even  when  everybody  expects  it  is  going  to  be 
cold. 

Oan  we  now  determine  the  laws  and  causes  of  these  great  and  im- 
portant changes  that  determine  these  g&neral  drifts  of  our  northern 
and  southern  aii^  currents,  so  as  to  predict  the  general  course  of  our 
winter  seasons  t  If  we  can,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  great  practical 
moment  to  our  farmers  and  horticulturists — and  I  think  we  can. 

We  have  here  in  this  MissiBsippi  Vailey  a  thousand  miles  square  or 
more  of  soil  of  a  very  similar  and  uniform  character.  It  becomes  so 
heated  by  our  hot  summer  suns  as  (Sometimes  to  absolutdy  crack  down 
for  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth.  When  so  heated,  it  'inevitably  oper- 
ates just  as  an  immense  hot  iron  would  do,  to  heat  ail  the  air  over  it ; 
and  so  long  as  it  retains  that  heat,  it  insures  that  the  return  warm  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  south  should  be  over  us,  on  the  principle  above 
stated ;  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that  we  should  have  a  cold  winter. 
But  so  long  as  this  immense  mass  of  soil  continues  dry,  it  holds  its 
heat,  or  parts  with  it  only  slowly  and  with  great  reluctance,  because, 
when  dry,  it  is  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  heat^  but  once  thoT" 
oughly  wet  through,  it  becomes  a  good  conductor,  and  parts  with  its 
beat  and  its  power  of  keeping  the  air  warm  almost  at  once,  and  the 
cold  northern  currently,  with  their  cold  winter,  are  stire  to  set  in  over 
us,  while  the  genial  south  currents  seek  their  return  to  the  north  over 
acme  more  feasible  and  genial  route^  by  the  same  inevitable  law  of  grav- 
ity that  air  enters  a  heated  room  by  the  colder  and'  goes  out  by  the 
warmer  route.  All  this  would  haj^n  from  the  simple  force  of  gravity 
alone^  although  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  additional  direct  affinity  and 
attraction  between  the  warm  air  and  the  warm  lands,  just  as  there 
seems  to  be  between  moist  and  rain?bearing  air  and  storms,  or  moist  or 
shaded  lands.  Given  first,  then,  a  thousand  miles  square  of  mostly 
dry  lands  in  this  valley^  or  lands  not  yet  wet  through  by  the  fall 
rains,  and  a  cold  winter  is  dearly  impossible ;  but  let  this  same  land 
once  be  drendied  with  water,  and  therefore  part  with  its  heat,  and  a 
warm  winter  is  equally  impossible*  There  is  one  seeming  temporary 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  know  of  only  one :  sometimes,  as  has  hap- 
pened this  year,  the  northern  current,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
takes  a  sudden  dip  down  over  a  region  more  or  less  wide,  and  flares 
abroad  to  the  far  south,  whole  islands,  continents  or  promontories 
of  snow,  covering  wholly  in  the  warm  earth,  and  making  it,  for  the 
time  being,  wholly  ineffectual  in  warming  the  air  above  it,  simply 
because  the  snow  preveuts  it ;  and  a  more  or  less  cold  snap  will  ensue, 
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for  the  cold  northern  enrrents  will  always  roll  down  oTw'eontiiienis  of 
enow,  as  a  matter  of  conree.  Bnt  the  reserved  heat  beneath  will  eoon 
expend  its  force  on  this  alien  and  nnnatnral  snow,  and  cold,  snow  and 
all  will  soon  be  gone^  and  the  genial  sonth  breeze  retnm  again.  Bnt 
can  we  know  the  condition  of  this  wide  range  of  soil,  eo  as  to  fiurly 
base  onr  predictions  upon  it,  in  the  firil  of  the  year  I  I  answer,  we  caa, 
Of  course,  the  actual  condition  of  any  single  town,  or  county,  or  even 
state,  can  decide  nothing,  among  causes  so  wide  reaching,  with  any 
great  certainty.  Though  h^re,  again,  the  common  people— Oer^ 
mans,  English^  Irish  and  Indians-*^haTe  given  us  their  symbolic  rigns, 
true  and  useful  in  the  main,  tibough,  as  usual,  scouted  at  by  the  philoeo- 
phers,  falsely  so  called.  These  diverse  peoples,  who  watch  the  skies 
and  the  facts,  and  not  the  theories  and  the  books,  all  say  that  when 
the  beavers  build  their  dams  and  houses  high  it  is  «  sign  of  a  coM 
winter,  and  when  the  hnsks  of  the  nuts  and  the  com,  and  tlie  feathsi* 
(m  the  water  fowls,  etc.,  are  dense  luid  thick,  it  is  a  s%n  of  a  coM  wia- 
ter,  and  vice  vem^ 

Now,  when  do  these  pbencteeha  occur,  and  what  is  their  real  caossl 
Beavers,  of  course,  build  their  houses  high  only  where  the  water  is 
high  in  the  &I1  in  the  riverSf  showing  that  the  whole  country  la  already 
covered  with  water  and  has  parted  with  its  reserved  heat,  or  must  soon 
do  so.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  our  soil,  when  dry,  is  one  of  the 
most  sterile  of  all  soils,  so  hard  and  dry  and  compact  that  even  gran 
will  not  grow  on  it ;  but  when  wet  and  m<Mst,  all  growths  are  ezess- 
sively  rapid  and  heavy.  They  know  equally  well  that  all  these  husks 
and  shocks  of  all  sorts  grow  mainly  in  the  last  part  of  the  year,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  thick  and  heavy,  or  light  and  thin,  precisely 
according  as  the  ground  is  either  wet  oit  dry,  or  according  to  those  same 
conditions  that  determine  the  great  air  currents^  and  die  heat  or  cold 
of  the  season  for  months  to  eeme.  Everybody  knows  equally  well  that 
the  feathers  of  water  fowl  will  grow  thick  and  dose  when  they  can 
everywhere  finds  pools  and  ponds  of  water  to  spladi  and  dabble  io, 
near  to  their  feeding  places,  and  that  they  will  grow  thin  and  l%hl 
when  they  cannot  That  is  again  eitactly  balancing  with  those  great 
universal  causes  that  determine  the  seasons. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  the  Lord,  when  He  made  this  world,  un- 
derstood His  business^  and  knew  what  He  was  about,  and  everywhere 
nicely  adapted  and  adjusted  one  thing  to  another  by  the  most  simple^ 
and  still  by  the  most  inevitable  means  t  He  did  not  blunder,  after  sll» 
on  the  beavers  or  the  water  fowls,  nor  on  the  corn  shucks,  nor  on  the 
climates,  nor  on  anything  else ;  and  the  same  resistleaB  foroes  that  ia- 
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sore  a  liard  winter,  eiutably  proyide  for  and  insure  all  things  needM 
ugainsi  it 

To  be  sure,  the  Indian,  or  the  Englishman,  or  the  Oennan,  who 
should  reason  only  from  the  fowl  in  his  own  range  or  yard,  or  the 
almcks  in  his  own  field,  or  the  springs  and  streaoa  in  his  own  county, 
would  reason  from  a  basis  altogether  too  narrow,  and  be  as  likely  to 
miss  the  mark,  in  many  cases,  as  to  hit  it 

And  this  suggests  to  me  our  great  and  ui^ent  need  of  two  special 
tlungs— a  daily  or  weekly  report  of  the  guage-liight  of  the  water  in 
all  our  large  rivers,  which  would  show  the  general  condition  of  the 
whole  country  as  regards  its  wetness  or  its  drought ;  a  daily  report  of 
the  advance  of  the  snow  line  ailong  our  northern  borders  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  aud  espedally  of  the  width  and  reach  of  thpse  jutting  pro- 
montories of  snow,  like  the  last  great  st(»m,  thrown  down  over  areas 
more  or  less  wide,  by  the  apparent  dip  and  sudden  commingling  of  the 
great  air  currents  overhead*    The  cost  of  all  this  would  be  but  very 
little,  and,  if  well  done^  would  enable  us  to  so  far  forecast  the  coming 
season  as  to  lay  our  plans  with  some  degree  of  inteUigMice,  and  save 
the  country  millions  of  money.    As  it  is  now,  millions  of  men  either 
rest  upon  their  oars  or  work  with  great  fear  SAd  hesitation  after  a  cer* 
tain  season  of  the  year,  because  they  fear  every  day  that  all  their  plans 
are  liable  to  be  suddenly  interrupted  and  cut  short    Give  us  such 
items  as  the  above,  and  give  us  a  good  system  of  stcmn  signals,  already 
inaugurated  by  the  government,  for  each  county*,  and  can  it  be  doubt- 
ful that  it  would  save  the  country  untold  millions  of  money,  and  of  lost 
time^  often  more  valuable  than  money  I    Even  with  ^such  meagre  re^ 
ports  as  now  get  into  the  papers,  an  intelligent  man  can,  greatly  to  his 
advantage,  forecast  the  general  character  of  our  eoming  winters*    There 
really  is  no  more  mystery  about  it  than  there  is  about  the  wind  that 
comes  in  at  the  bottom  and  goes  out  at  the  top  of  the  door-crack;  and 
this  whole  movement  of  the  general  drift  of  these  currents  depends  ex* 
acily  and  inevitably  on  the  same  princi]de.    Set  a  cake  of  ice  or  snow 
over  the  top  door-crack,  and  the  whole  motion  will  be  ibr  a  time  re» 
versed.    A  very  simple  apparatus  would  show  this  whole  thing  to  the 
eye  of  the  learner. 

The  peculiar  function  of  our  thunder  storms,  in  breaking  up  our  long 
droughts,  needs  some  particular  notice  herew  It  is  often  truly  remarked 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  these  greater  air  currents,  before  described, 
are  such,  in  our  climate^  that  when  it  begins  to  rain  it  can  never  stop, 
and  when  it  stops  raining  it  can  never  begin  again.  This  would  be 
literally  true,  were  it  not  for  the  swing  ot  the  sun  from  north  to  south 
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with  the  seasons,  bringing  as  tinder  oontinnallj  new  conditions  asd 
for  the  action  of  oar  local  thander  showers,  in  breaking  up  car  long 
droughts.  When  once'  this  spongj  soil  of  the  west,  with  its  varied 
prodacts  of  trees  and  h^bage,  becomes  thoronghlj  drenched  and  flood- 
ed with  water,  exhaling  by  myriads  of  hogsheads  every  hoar  from  iti 
surfaces  of  leaves  and  plants,  as  well  as  intensely  evaporating  from 
every  foot  of  its  hot  and  spongy  surface,  the  lower  surface  winds,  whose 
office  it  ie,  as  feeders,  to  li<ik  up  this  watery  vapor,  and  bear  it  upward 
to  the  bosom  of  those  great  storm-bearing  clouds,  that  perpetually  sail 
over  our  heads  from  the  southwest,  the  surface  of  the  whole  country 
then  becomes  almost  infinitely  more  productive  of  the  materials  for  rain 
than  any  ocean  possibly  can  be,  and  what  is  spilled  down  on  us  at  one 
point,  one  hour,  is  soon  gathered  up  again,  and  spilled  down  at  some 
other  point,  the  next.  It  seems  to  rain  so  easy,  that  it  can  almost  do 
it  without  clouds  of  any  sort ;  and  it  does  seem  as  though  it  never  could 
stop  raining.  But  as  the  sun  advances,  this  rain-belt  swinge  on  to  the 
north  of  us ;  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  hot  suns,  and  the  dry 
south  and  west  surface  winds  lick  up  again  all  surplus  moisture,  and 
bear  it  over  to  the  rain*belt  already  passed  to  the  north  of  ns.  And 
now  the  reverse  condition  soon  ensues.  Nothing  is  left  on  the  hot, 
dry  surface  out  of  which  jain  can  bo  made.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
seem  changed  to  iron  and  brass;  clouds,  of  threatening  and  portentioos 
look,  in  the  great  southwest  currents,  are  soon  dissolved  into  thin  and 
treacherous  air  again ;  it  tries  hard,  day  after  day,  but  it  really  seems 
that  it  never  will,  or  can,  rain  again ;  and  so  far  as  these  great  upper 
southwestern  storm-clouds  are  -concerned,  it  never  could  begin  again. 
But  right  here  the  entirely  new  system  of  our  local  northwest  thundor 
storms  set  in,  to  break  up  this  terrible  drought,  and  prepare  new  mate- 
rial for  again  feeding  those  greater  resources  of  rain  and  or  storm. 
The  excessive  heat  and  drought  itself  seems  to  engender  these  local 
thunder  storms ;  they  gather  here  and  there,  before  our  very  eyes,  the 
surface  winds  at  first  always  blowing  toward  their  centers  to  feed  them, 
and  finally,  whirling  them  off  with  terrific  force  and  grandeur,  to  scat- 
ter their  accumulated  rain  over  acres,  or  townships,  or  whole  counties, 
here  and  there,  till  thus  the  whole  country  becomes  sufficiently  wet  to 
render  the  recurrence  of  the  great  southwest  storms  possible  again. 
This  usually  comes  round  in  September,  if  not  before,  when  the  nun- 
belt  again  reaches  us  in  its  second  swing  toward  the  south.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  in  fact,  or  more  sublime  and  beneficent  than  this 
perpetual  action  and  redaction,  this  everlasting  play  and  intei^play  of 
these  two  great  complementary  systems  of  southwestern  and  northwest- 
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em  storms  will  be  found  to  b^,  when  once  even  tolerably  understood. 
I  say  tolerably,  for  so  many  and  varied  are  the  forces  of  electricity,  and 
heat  and  drought,  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  perpetually  in* 
volved,  that  for  ages  to  come  we  can  hardly  hope  to  fully  comprehend 
their  movement^  only  in  the  barest  outline ;  the  more  minute  details 
will  perpetually,  for  the  present,  baffle  and  elude  us.  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking,  however,  thati  little  as  we  know  how  these  local  thunder 
storms  are  produced,  which  are  the  necessary  natural  instruments  of 
breaking  up  our  great  droughts,  all  that  we  do  either  know,  or  ration- 
ally surmise,  gives  us  strong  encouragement  to  make  trial  of  artificial 
means,  similar  to  those  I  have  suggested,  for  effecting  precisely  the 
same  result. 

We  come  now  to  notice  some  of  the  effects  produced  on  our  climate 
by  the  changes  in  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  itself,  such  as 
changes  in  the  average  hight  of  the  nnder-ground  water-line,  by  col- 
tare,  tramping,  herding,  drainage  or  otherwise,  from  the  planting  or 
extermination  of  forest  trees  and  wind-breaks ;  of  various  crops,  ex- 
haustive culture,  etc.,  etc.  In  every  consideration  of  the  phenopaena 
of  the  rain  fall,  it  should  be  remembered  that  either  a  cubic  yard  of  air, 
or  of  vacuum,  at  50^  will  hold  one-half  a  cubic  inch  of  water;  at  75^ 
Fahrenheit,  a  whole  cubic  inch;  and  at  100^,  two  cubic  inches;  that  is, 
air,  at  100°  will  hold  four  times  as  much  water  as  air  at  50°;  and  air  at 
87°  is  reported  by  another  authority  to  hold  four  times  as  much  as  air 
at  82°;  so  that  when  either  of  these  two  lower  and  higher  temperatures 
of  air  are,  by  any  means,  commingled,  more  £han  half  of  their  common 
stock  of  watery  vapor  is  precipitated  into  a  rain  fall.  Any  other  mode 
of  cooling  down  the  higher  temperatures  would  obviously  have  the 
same  effect,  whether  it  be  from  the  cool,  moist  earth  beneath,  or  from 
the  sudden  dip  down  or  wider  sweep  of  the  great  air  currents  above^ 
Of  from  the  simple  tidal  waves,  commotions  and  wakes  produced  by 
the  attraction  and  inter-action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  referred  to  uAder 
a  preceding  head.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weighs  about 
thirty  grains,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  1,000  ounces,  or 
62^  pounds,  as  reported*  From  these  data  interesting  deductions 
might  be  made,  did  time  and  space  allow. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  new  and  unsettled  prairie  country,  the  whole 
snrfaoe  of  the  earth  is  exceedingly  spongy  and  porous,  full  of  humus^ 
and  everywhere  shaded,  and  roughened  and  clogged,  by  tufts  and  tus- 
socks of  both  fallen  and  growing  grass ;  so  that  all  water  that  falls 
from  the  clouds,  is  everywhere  held  fast,  and  impeded,  and  dammed 
up  in  little  cups,  pools,  and  puddlts,  in  its  attempts  to  run  from  the 
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soil  toward  the  riyers  and  the  ocean  side.  The  water  is  thus  held  upon 
the  aoil,  until  it  is  either  evaporated  by  the  snn,  or  sinkB  down  into  the 
terth  to  raise  its  springs  and  fountains,  and  the  snm  total  of  its  great 
general  underground  water  level.  Heaoe  B{»ing8  and  streama  onoe 
ran  that  are  now  perfectly  dry,  and  wrils  from  wliich  water  could  be 
dipped  from  the  top,  have  settled  their  water  level  some  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  and  cellars  once  annually  flooded  with  water  are  now  always  diy. 

For  when  the  herdsman  comes  with  his  herds,  these  rough  prairie 
surfaces  are  trodden  and  smoothed  down,  and  made  more  compact  and 
solid ;  the  plow  and  harrow  cuts  and  rakes  all  down  to  a  dead  level ; 
cities  are  built  and  roofed  and  paved ;  streets  are  opened  and  drained 
and  trodden ;  and  ditches,  furrows  and  drains,  both  above  and  nnder 
ground,  over  millions  of  acres,  in  all  possible  ways,  hurry  the  falling 
waters  off  toward  the  sea,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sink  quietly 
and  sullenly  into  the  earth  to  perpetually  raise  its  average  under  ground 
water-level. 

If  it  be  true  that  cold,  damp  soil  attracts  on  the  great  scale  the  cold 
and  dense  currents  of  air,  while  the  warm  and  dry  soil  attracts  the 
moist  currents,  the  general  effects  of  this  culture,  and  constant  sinking 
of  the  underground  water  line,  must  be  apparent,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  changes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain  and  drouth,  »i  in  respect  to  the  ni. 
ture  and  growth  of  the  crops,  from  what  has  already  been  said.  And 
the  real  effects;  this  generation  of  men  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes, 
all  over  this  great  valley.  They  need  therefore  no  further  descriptiott 
from  me. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  forests  and  tree  culture  on 
climate;  and  with  this  general  survey  before  us,  we  are  somewhat 
prepared,  I  trust,  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  and  real  value,  with  no  un- 
due or  absurd  exaggeration  of  its  real  importance,  amid  causes  so  uni- 
versal, irresistible,  incessant,  fkr-reaching,  well-balanced,  and  eternal 
It  is  of  vast  importance  to  us,  because,  like  the  drainage  and  culture] 
the  explosions  amid  the  upper  strata  of  air,  by  means  of  balloons  and 
torpedos,  and  their  electric  connection  with  wires  to  the  railroads  of 
the  continents ;  or  like  the  reports  of  the  river  water-guage,  or  the 
northern  snow-line,  or  the  approach  of  the  southern  rain-belt,  it  is  one 
<tf  the  few,  the  very  few  means,  of  practical  forecast,  or  of  guidance 
(HT  control,  that  we  seem  to  have  in  our  own  hands,  but  shall  hardly 
supersede  the  laws  of  gravity,  the  all-controling  power  of  the  great 
staring  sun,  the  forces  of  heat  and  cold,  and  electricity  and  magnetism 
so  called,  or  the  consequent  sweeps  and  swings,  and  tides  and  whirls, 
of  the  great  circumambient  air  and  the  whirl  of  the  great  globe  il 
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like  a  cannon  ball,  shot  through  infinite  space,  or  its  rotations,  and 
rocking,  and  strains,  and  agonisms  and  creakings ;  its  belchings,  and 

# 

earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  as  it  submits  to  the  iron  grasp  of  these 
mighty  concurrent  forces,  that  evermore  handle  it  with  the  same  ease 
as  a  boy  spins  and  lashes  his  top  upon  the  marble  floor ;  or  if  yon 
ever  become  able  to  dispense  with  any  one  or  all  of  these,  by  any  pro- 
cess of  c;ilb#e  or  art,  I  would  like  to  call  in  and  hear  you  lecture  on 
climates. 

In  ever;  '^tr*3ible  economic  point  of  view,  however,  I  consider  it 
wholly  i..ijlt^4^ible  that  the  people  of  the  West  should  pay  too  much  or 
too  early  ittcntion  to  tree  planting;  but  all  work  done  on  a  solid  and  real 
basis  of  simple  truth,  is  generally  quicker  and  better  done  than  work 
incited  by  extravagant  and  exaggerated  fancies.  Let  us  then  find,  if  we 
can,  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

That  local  clouds  and  rains  tend  to  follow  streams  and  damp,  shaded 
timber^belts,  all  other  things  being  equal,  results  inevitably  from  prin- 
dples  already  laid  down ;  that  such  is  the  case  also  in  fact,  thousands 
of  unsophisticated  observers  bear  witness,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
That  the  millions  of  pointed  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  do  in  fact  operate 
as  a  sort  of  electric  conductors,  performing  naturally  the  same  office  of 
changing  the  electric  relatioi^  of  repellant  air-currents,  and  causing 
them  to  commingle,  and  give  flip  their  latent  rain,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  I  propose  to  produce  the  same  efiect,  by  b,  conducting  wire  at- 
tached to  a  balloon,  or  otherwise  elevated,  there  can  be  scarce  a  doubt. 

That  such  trees  shade  the  earth  and  keep  the  underground  waterline 
in  summer  much  higher  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  swept  off;  that 
on  the  other  hand  they  arrest  the  sweep  of  the  cold  winds,  and  especi- 
ally if  evergreen,  blanket  over,  so  to  speak,  the  earth  in  winter,  and 
cause  it  to  radiate,  or  part  with  its  accumulated  summer  heat,  much  more 
slowly  than  the  naked  fieds  do,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  So  far, 
then,  the  effects  of  lorests  are  and  must  be  very  great  over  any  given  lo- 
cality. 

But  there  is  another  point,  not  so  commonly  considered.  I  refer  to 
the  vast  amount  of  water  that  a  forest  itself  daily  draws  up  and  pumps 
out,  or  throws  off  into  the  air.  According  to  Haler,  the  grape  vine 
thro wfril^ about  one-half  ounce  of  water  to  every  square  foot  of  surface, 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  the  apple  tree  and  the  suufiower  exhale  or 
throw  off  nearly  a  full  ounce,  in  the  same  time,  to  the  same  surface ;  and 
other  trees  and  plants  still  more  than  these.  It  is  also  estimated  that  a 
large  tree  contains  from  four  to  six  acres  of  natural  foliage,  while  a 
moderate  sized  tree  would  afford  one  acre  of  foliage;  if,  then,  there  were 
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only  forty  such  trees  to  the  acre,  each  acre  would  pomp  up  into  the  air, 
eTory  twenty-four  hours,  two  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  water 
of  fourty  gallons  each.  I  say  pump  up,  because  such  is  the  fact ;  all 
this  immense  quantity  of  water  is  not  simply  evaporated  from  the  sur- 
face by  the  power  of  heat,  but  it  is  actually  pumped  up,  from  the  depth  of 
the  earth  beneath,  by  the  force  of  those  myriads  of  little  vegetable 
cells,  of  which  all  trees  are  composed,  passing  from  cell  to  cell  by  a 
principle  called  endosmose  and  exdosmose  attraction,  noft  wholly  unlike 
the  interaction  of  pump  valves,  only  vastly  more  simple^  ^Qf^ous  and 
effective,  and  when  each  drop  of  this  water  has  performed  its  office  of 
bearing  in  solution  its  portion  of  solid  matter  to  the  leaves  d^  -steins  of 
the  tree,  it  is  thrown  out  into  the  air,  as  of  no  more  use  to  tBatf^ant 
or  tree.  Is  it  possible  that  such  an  operation  should  go  on  incessantly, 
night  and  day,  over  large  areas  of  land,  without  furnishing  to  surround- 
ing fields  a  large  increase  of  those  material,  out  of  which  the  dews, 
the  rains  and  the  thunder  showers  are  made }  We  well  know  that  it 
is  not  It  is  true  that  other  vegetable  products  proportionally  exhale 
water  in  the  same  way ;  but  that  from  a  grass  or  grain  field  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  active  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  that 
from  a  com  field  is  much  larger,  and  more  continuous ;  hence  a  com 
field  is  well  nigh  able,  if  kept  in  vigorous  growth,  so  to  speak,  to  pump 
its  own  water  ;  to  throw  up  enough  by  day  to  make  is  own  dew  by 
night,  if  the  lazy  plowman  will  but  keep  his  plows  running,  so  that  the 
loose  soil  can  drink  up  again  what  actually  falls  down  upon  it  But 
none  of  these  compare,  in  the  amount  of  their  exhaled  water,  with  a 
forest  or  a  timber-belt,  nor  in  the  depth  below  the  earth,  from  which 
they  are  able  to  draw  up  their  watery  supplies. 

With  such  plain  facts  as  these  before  us,  how  can  we  well  over-esti- 
mate the  beneficent  effects  of  forests,  groves  and  timber-belts,  in  mode- 
rating the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fioods  and  droughts,  aside 
irom  all  their  profit,  and  beauty  and  comfort,  to  man  and  beast,  wher- 
ever they  are  judiciously  applied  }  I  am  most  profoundly  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  double  the  real  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in  Illi- 
nois, within  twenty  years,  by  a  judicious  and  universal  system  of  tree 
planting  alone. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  given  you  as  best  I  could  a  sort  of  a  naked 
and  bare-boned  skeleton  view  of  this  beautifully  sublime  and  sublimely 
beautiful  subject  of  climatology. 

.  Whatever  young  man  of  you  ever  arrives  at  even  a  tolerable  under- 
standing of  this  one  simple  science  of  the  agriculturist — only  this  one, 
among  the  multitude,  so  nearly  and  intimately  connecte<^  with  oot 
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xnoBt  beaatifhl  tnd  interesting  of  all  professions,  and  of  all  arts— will  de- 
rive therefrom  more  solid  and  ennobling  knowledge,  more  tme  culture, 
more  real  discipline  of  the  highest  and  best  powers  of  the  human  mind ; 
more  true  power  of  practical  analysis  and  reason ;  more  that  in  all 
regards,  elevates,  and  blesses,  and  adorns,  and  inspires  human  souls 
and  human  beings,  than  all  the  old  Greeks  and  Latins  ever  knew,  or 
the  joint  knowledge  of  all  their  peculiar  literatures  can  ever  afford. 
Still,  I  would  by  no  means  depreciate  or  interdict  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, wherever  those  studies  are  either  apposite  or  appropriate.  But  I 
would  say  to  all  their  devotees,  as  the  Saviour  of  men  said  to  the  Jew- 
ish conservatives  of  old,  ^'  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  but  not 
have  left  the  other  undone." 


LEOTDRE  ON  INSECTS. 

BT  WILLIAM,  LE  BABON,  M.  D.,  STATE  ENTOKOLOGIST. 

Insects  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  third  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingdom,  designated  by  the  name  Articulata. 
They  are  so  called  because  their  bodies  and  limbs  are  divided  into  many 
segments,  united  by  a  corresponding  number  of  joints  or  articulations. 

Two  of  the  other  great  divisions,  the  Mollnsca  and  the  Badiata,  of 
which  the  oyster  and  the  star  fish  may  be  taken  as  respective  exam- 
ples, are  soft-bodied  animals  which  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  shell,  and 
which  exhibit  scarcely  any  trace  of  proper  articulations. 

The  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  or  the  Yertebrata  have 
parts,  it  is  true,  to  which  the  segments  of  the  Articulata  are,  for  the 
most  part,  analogous,  but  they  are  less  distinct  and  less  visible  extern 
nally,  so  that  the  term  Articulata  happily  expresses  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  animals. 

The  name  insect,  derived  from  two  Latin  words  meaning  cut  in  two, 
is  founded  upon  the  same  peculiarity ;  and  entomay  the  Greek  word  for 
insect,  from  which  our  word  entomology  is  derived,  means  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  extensively  this  idea  of  segmentation 
is  carried  out 
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In  the  first  place,  the  body  of  an  insect  presents  thre#  principal  divi- 
sions, usually  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  incisions.  They  are 
called  the  Head,  the  Thorax,  and  the  Abdomen.  The  head  is  attached 
to  the  thorax  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  abdomen  is  often  joined  to  the 
thorax  by  a  narrow  footstalk  called  the  peduncle.  This  peduncle  is 
sometimes  so  short  that  it  is  DOt  externally  visible,  and  in  some  whole 
orders  of  inse6ts  the  abdomen  is  joined  to  the  thorax  by  the  greater 
part  of  its  breadth,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

If  we  examine  the  thorax  ciitically,  we  fiiid  that  it  is  composed  of 
three  parts  closely  consolidated,  but  usually  distinguishable  by  super- 
ficial or  slightly  incised  lines.  These  parts  are  called  the  prothorax, 
the  mesothorax  and  the  metathorax.  Each  of  these  three  segments  is 
Aimished  on  the  underside  with  a  pair  of  legs,  so  tbat  all  insects  are 
hexapods,  or  six  legged  animals.  Those  creatures,  therefore,  which 
have  more  than  six  legs,  like  the  spiders  which  have  eight,  or  the  mUli- 
pedes,  which  sometimes  have  more  than  a  hundred,  thoagh  they  are 
generally  called  insects,  are  not  regarded  as  strictly  belonging  to  this 
class.  To  the  thorax  also  are  attached  the  wings  or  organs  of  flight, 
the  front  pair  being  attached  to  the  mesothorax,  and  the  hind  pair, 
when  they  exist,  to  the  metathorax. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  a  number  of  segmen  ts  in  the  form  of  rings, 
more  or  less  movable  on  each  other,  each  ring  usually  overlapping  a 
little  that  which  is  next  behind  it.    The  number  of  abdominal  seg- 
ments varies  somewhat  in  different  families  of  insects.    In  the  larva  or 
caterpillar  state,  in  which  the  annulose  structure  is  more  simple,  the 
body  is  divided  into  13  rings,  besides  the  head.    As  the  thorax  in  the 
winged  or  perfect  insects,  exhibits  three  segments,  it  follows  that  in 
order  to  make  up  the  number  IS,  the  normal  number  of  abdominal 
rings  must  be  supposed  to  be  nine ;  and  in  the  male  earwigs  ( Forficu- 
lidsB  )  this  number  is  actually  found  to  exist,  thoagh  the  usual  number 
is  not  over  six  or  seven.    The  number  of  joints  in  the  antennse  or  horns 
of  insects  is  very  variable.    In  the  large  order  of  Ooleoptera  or  beetles^ 
the  number  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  eleven ;  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  not  &r  from  the  average  number  in  the  class  of  insects — some  orders 
as  the  Orthoptera,  ^europtera,  Lepidoptera^  and  the  majority  of  the 
Hymenoptera,  having  more  than  eleven,  whereas  the  Hemiptera,  Ho- 
moptera,  a  part  of  the  Hymenoptera,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive order  of  Diptera,  have  less  than  eleven.     The  mouths  of  in- 
sects, as  a  general  rule,  are  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  lip,  a  pair 
of  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  palpi  or  feelers,  which  are 
short  articulated  appendages,  consisting  usually  of  three  and  four 
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joints  respectively,  ot  14  joints  in  all  four  of  them.  The  legs  of  in- 
sects, without  including  the  generally  immovable  hip  joint,  are 
composed  of  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  tarsus  or  foot,  which  is  usually 
5-jointed,  making  seven  pieces  in  each  log,  or  42  in  all  the  legs  com* 
bined. 

In  counting  up  the  number  of  distinct  pieces  of  which  an  insect  is 
composed,  therefore,  we  may  reckon  13  segments  for  the  head 
and  body,  22  for  the  antennse,  parts  of  the  mouth,  20 ;  wings,  4, 
and  legs  42 ;  making  in  all  101  joints  or  pieces ;  and  in  the  insects 
with  many-jointed  antennse,  this  number  would,  of  course,  be  consid- 
erably increased.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  an 
insect  is  composed  of  about  one  hundred  distinct  pieces  or  segments — 
connected  together  by  movable  joints. 

I  have  run  through  this  calculation  to  show  the  remarkable  appro- 
priateness of  the  term  Articulata,  meaning  many-jointed,  for  the  ani« 
mals  of  this  dass ;  but  I  should  not  have  taken  up  so  much  time  for 
this  purpose,  had  it  not  given  me  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  component  parts  and  external  organs  of 
insects. 

Of  the  number  of  actually  existing  species  of  insects  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  an  accurate  estimate,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  form 
an  adequate  conception. 

In  1854  Lacordaire  estimated  the  number  of  species  of  Ooleoptera,  or 
beetles  alone,  to  be  80,000  actually  known  to  exist,  and  it  would  be 
safe  at  the  present  day  to  put  the  number  at  100,000 ;  and  this  is  only 
one  of  eight  orders ;  three  others,  of  which  the  Hymenoptera,  or  wasp- 
Uke  order,  the  Lepidoptera,  or  butterfly  and  moth  order,  and  the  Dip- 
tera,  or  two- winged  order,  are  not  much  inferior  in  number  of  species 
to  the  beetles.  The  number  of  species  of  insects  actually  known,  or 
reasonably  supposed  to  exist,  cannot,  therefore,  fall  short  of  500,000, 
or  half  a  million.  The  number  of  species  already  found  in  the  United 
States  is  upwards  of  80,000. 

Now,  in  contemplating  such  a  vast  variety  of  insect  forms,  we  should 
become  absolutely  bewildered,  if  it  were  not  for  the  incalculable  aid 
we  derive  by  applying  to  them  the  well-known  and  established  prin- 
ciples of  classification. 

It  is  found  that  this  almost  countless  host  of  insects  can  all  be  re- 
duced into  seven  or  eight  large  groups  designated  by  the  name  of  or- 
ders. Where  these  orders  approach  or  run  into  each  other,  certain 
intermediate  or  osculant  forms  are  found  to  exist  which  can  sometimes 
be  classed  with  one  of  the  adjacent  orders  about  as  well  as  the  other, 
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and  in  other  cases  we  cannot  yerj  satisfactorily  indade  them  in  mther. 
This  has  led  some  classifiers  to  elevate  these  intermediate  groups  to 
the  rank  of  orders.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  either  sci^- 
tific  or  practical  entomology  has  gained  by  this  step.  The  English 
entomologists  have  generally  adopted  this  more  nnmerons  sabdivision. 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  insects,  divides  them  into 
fourteen  orders,  and  Mr.  Westwood,  in  his  modem  classification  of 
insects,  admits  thirteen.  Linneeus,  thcf  great  founder  of  classification 
and  nomenclature,  included  all  winged!  insects  in  six  orders  bat  he,  of 
course,  had  much  fewer  species  to  deal  with  than  we  now  have. 

The  great  French  author,  P.  H.  Latralle,  who  has  been  styled  the 
prince  of  modem  entomologists,  preferred  the  more  simple  and  com- 
prehensive classification,  and  admitted  but  eight  orders  in  the  class  of 
insects,  and  my  personal  friend  and  preceptor  in  entomology,  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  yfm.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  was  certainly 
second  to  no  entomologist  that  America  has  produced,  in  his  wdl- 
known  treatise  on  noxious  insects,  comprises  them  all  in  seven  orders, 
excluding  the  Keuroptera  from  the  list  of  orders  containing  noxious 
species. 

The  great  advantages  derived  from  classification  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  all  natural  objects  constituting  a  natural  division,  whether 
it  be  a  class,  an  order,  a  family,  or  a  genus,  bav^  certain  characters  in 
common,  so  that  if  we  know  the  characters  of  one  of  its  constituent 
species  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  the  characters  of  all. 

If  you  show  to  an  experienced  entomologist,  for  example,  an  insect 
which  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  before,  he  will,  in  most  instances,  tell 
you,  at  a  glance,  a  great  part  of  its  history. 

We  cannot  therefore  familiarize  ourselves  too  much  with  the  charac- 
ters of  natural  groups,  beginning  with  the  few  primary  divisions,  and 
descending,  as  we  may  have  time  and  opportunity,  to  those  of  inferior 
rank. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  all  the  countless  hosts  of  insects,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  people  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  water,  can  be  arranged  under  seven  great  divisions,  which  are  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  orders.  These  orders  are  as  follows :  The 
Goleoptera,  or  beetles ;  the  Orthoptera,  composed  chiefly  of  the  grass- 
hoppers ;  the  Hemiptera,  or  bugs,  properly  so-called ;  the  Neuroptera, 
including  the  dragon-flies  and  the  Ephemersa,  or  May-flies ,  the  By- 
menoptera,  or  wasps  and  bees;  the  Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies  and 
moths ;  and  the  Diptera,  or  two-winged  flies. 
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I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  raeaninf^  and  extent, 
and  force  of  these  few  great  primary  divisions  of  insects.  And  I  beg 
yon,  my  friends,  to  divest  your  minds  of  the  idea  that,  in  so  doing,  I 
am  dealing  in  technicalities,  or  scientific  abstractions.  Far  from  it. 
These  orders  are,  to  entomology,  what  the  continents  are  to  the  geo- 
grapher, or  the  four  cardinal  rales  of  arithmetic  are  to  the  mathema- 
tician. 

They  are  seven  arches  on  which  rests  a  stnpendons  superstructure. 
They  embrace  the  seven  primary  ideas  or  principles  which  enable  us 
to  take  the  world  of  insects,  as  it  were,  in  our  grasp,  and  bring  within 
the  scope  of  •ur  comprehension  half  a  million  of  diverse  forms. 

They  are  the  keys  to  the  seven  inclo^ures  in  which  we  may  suppose 
all  insects,  whether  noxious  or  otherwise,  to  be  contained,  and  which 
we  must  possess  ourselves  of  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
their  appearance,  their  characters  or  their  habits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  of  the  orders  of  insects  (Oole- 
optera,  Lepidoptera,  etc.,)  all  have  the  termination  ptera.  This  is  the 
plural  of  the  Greek  word  irrepw^  meanii:g  a  wing.  The  primary  divi- 
sions of  insects,  therefore,  are  founded  upon  the  diversities  in  their 
wings ;  and  the  wings  of  insects  being  their  largest  and  most  conspic- 
uous organs,  we  are  able  to  apply  the  principle  of  classification  thus 
happily  selected,  at  a  glance,  and  without  any  minute  and  laborious 
examination.  This  mode  of  classifying  insects  was  suggested  and 
commenced  by  Aristotle,  and  almost  perfected  by  Linnaeus. 

J.  0.  Fabricus,  a  learned  German  entomologist,  subsequently  di- 
vided winged  insects  into  eight  primary  groups,  founded  upon  differ 
ences  in  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  arguing  that  the  organs  used  in  seiz- 
ing and  masticating  food,  are  of  more  importance  in  the  animal  economy 
than  the  organs  of  locomotion.  However  philosophical  this  view 
might,  at  first  sight,  appear,  it  was  found  not  to  lead  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  other  words  it  was  a  step  backwards  in  the  history  of  ento- 
mology. This  system  has,  long  since,  been  abandoned,  all  modem 
authors  having  adopted  the  simpler  and  clearer  classification  of  the 
great  masters.  The  term  OoleopUra  is  compounded  from  two  Greek 
words  xoXffx;  a  sheath  or  case,  and  nnpa  wings.  It  embraces  the  great 
order  of  beetles,  which  are  distinguished  from  other  insects  by  having 
their  wings  inclosed  and  protected  under  homy  sheaths  or  wing-cases, 
designated  in  scientific  language  by  the  word  dyira.  Most  insects 
have  four  membranous  wings.  The  beetles  have  but  two.  The  elytra 
represent  and  take  the  place  of  the  anterior  pair.  They  are  not  used 
in  flight,  but  are  held  erect  and  motionless  so  as  not  to  obstract  the 
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motion  of  the  trne  wings.  The  wings  are  much  larger  than  the  elytra, 
and  in  order  to  be  covered  by  them  require  to  be  folded  two  ways,  that 
is  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  beetles  are,  as  might  be 
supposed,  comparatively  poor  flyers.  Some  of  them  have  no  wings 
under  their  cases.  Many  which  have  wings  seldom  or  never  use  them  ; 
and  many  others,  like  the  curculios  and  the  leaf-beetles,  or  Ohrysomo- 
lidflB,  when  alarmed  do  not  attempt  to  escape  by  flying,  nor  by  running, 
but  by  contracting  their  legs  and  wings  close  to  tiieir  bodies  and  drop- 
ping to  the  ground,  usually  amongst  dead  leaves  or  grass,  where  it  is 
often  impossible  to  find  them.  It  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  singular 
habit  that  the  contrivance  known  as  Curculio-catcher  was  constructed. 

The  Coleoptera  are  the  most  numerous,  the  most  diversified,  and 
the  most  generally  collected  and  studied  of  all  the  orders  of  insects. 
They  are  the  most  easily  captured,  and  preserved,  of  all  insects,  and 
therefore  always  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  every  general  collec- 
tion or  catalogue.  From  this  it  undoubtedly  follows  that  their  numer- 
ical importance,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  large  orders,  such 
as  the  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  is  considerably  over-rated. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  to  take  the  prece- 
dence in  this  respect. 

It  is  also  the  most  numerous  and  diversified  in  noxious  species,  no 
other  order  approaching  it  in  this  respect,  except  the  Lepidoptera. 
It  contains  the  extensive  and  destructive  family  of  Curculionidse  or 
snout-beetles,  the  Chrysomelidse,  or  leaf  beetles,  he  Melolonthidse,  or 
leaf-chaffers,  the  Cantharides,  or  blister-beetles,  and  all  the  extensive 
tribes  of  wood  borers,  except  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  larvse  of 
the  Lepidoptera. 

The  second  order  of  insects  is  the  Orthoptera.  This  name  is  also 
composed  of  two  Greek  words  opeo<;  (straight)  and  T^pa  (wings).  They 
are  so  called  because  the  inferior  or  true  wings  are  folded  only  length- 
wise, like  a  fan.  It  includes  the  grasshoppers,  crickets,  cockroaches, 
and  a  few  other  families.  These  insects  a^o  have  the  wings  covered 
by  a  case,  analogus  to  the  elytrum  of  the  Coleoptera,  but  it  is  differ- 
ent in  form  and  consistency,  being  longer,  straighter  and  more  flexible, 
resembling  in  texture,  parchment  more  than  horn.  The  wing-covers 
of  the  Orthoptera  are  called  tegminay  to  distinguish  them  from  ih^ 
elytra  of  the  Coleoptera;  unlike  the  elytra,  they  are,  by  some  species  at 
least,  used in  flight.  Under  these  tegmina  the  wings,  as  I  have  said,  are 
folded  straight  or  lengthwise,  whilst  under  the  shorter  cases  of  the 
Coleoptera  they  require  to  be  folded  also  crosswise.  In  this  connection 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  of  my  own  early  stud- 
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iee  in  entomology,  ae  fnrnisliing  a  pretty  good  illnBtration  of  the  diffi- 
calties  which  often  beset  the  path  of  the  juvenile  student.    When,  aa- 
a  boy,  I  began  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of  insects,  some  40  years 
ago,  nothing  had  been  published  upon  this  subject  in  this  country} 
except  some  of  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Say,  scattered  in  several  period* 
icals,  and  some  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Dr.  Harris,  and  a  few  others. 
No  elementary  work  had  been  attempted  here,  and  the  only  work  im- 
ported from  £urope  was  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  £irby  & 
Spence's  Introduction,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  a  work  of  great  value 
but  still  greater  rarity,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  pecuniary  means.    We  had  in  our  home  library,  how- 
ever, that  vast  compendium  of  knowledge,  and  father  of  dictionaries^ 
known  as  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  in  about  forty  large  quarto  volumes,  which 
Bome  of  my  hearers  may  possibly  be  old  enough  to  have  seen.    In  this 
work  was  an  article  of  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  insects, 
defining  the  orders  and  some  of  the  leading  genera  under  each.     With 
this  cumbersome  and  imperfect  guide,  I  launched  out  upon  the  bound- 
less ocean  of  entomology.    I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  scientifi- 
cally as  a  babe  unborn,  and  did  not  know  one  order  from  another.  One 
of  the  first  insects  which  I  captured  and  attempted  to  analyze,  was  a 
pretty  copper  colored  beetle,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  I 
have  since  learned  to  be  the  Dicerca  Divaricata,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  BuprestidsB ;  the  same  family  which  contains  the  flat  headed  borer  of 
the  apple  tree,  and  the  larva  of  this  species  is  injurious  in  the  same 
way  to  the  cherry  and  the  peach  tree.    My  first  object  was  to  deter- 
mine to  what  order  my  specimen  belonged.     So  opening  my  big  com- 
pendium, I  found  that  the  order  Coleoptera  contained  all  those  insects 
which  have  their  wings  folded  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  under 
their  cases,  and  the  Orthoptera  embraced  those  which  have  their  wings 
folded  only  lengthwise  under  their  cases.    Upon  raising  the  wing 
covers  of  my  specimen  and  examining  the  wings,  I  found  them  to  be 
folded  lengthwise*  only.    It  must  therefore   belong  to  the  order  of 
Orthoptera.    The  next  thing  was  to  find  to  what  genus  it  belonged. 
But  after  trying  it  in  all  manner  of  ways,  I  could  not  make  it  fit  any 
of  the  described  genera.    After  puzzling  over  it  till  I  was  tired,  I 
threw  it  aside  in  despair — or  in  disgust,  I  cannot  tell  now  which. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  know  more  about  insects,  I 
learned  that  this  family  of  Buprestidse  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
order  of  Coleoptera  which  has  the  wings  folded  straight  like  the  Or- 
thoptera.  I  had  at  the  very  outset  run  against  one  of  those  exceptional 
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cases  with  which  nature  seems  to  delight  to  qualify  her  generalizationa, 
lest,  perhaps,  we  should  fathom  her  secrets  too  easily. 

I  pass  on  to  the  third  great  division  of  insects,  the  Hemiptera.  This  term 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  7)fuduj  half  and  irrpga^  wings.  Ihey  are 
the  half-winged  or  more  properly  the  half-and-half  winged  insects,  be- 
cause the  basal  half  of  their  wing-cases  is  thick  like  parchment,  and 
the  terminal  half,  thin  and  membranous.  This  is  the  order  of  higSj 
strictly  so  called.  They  do  not  have  gnawing  teeth  like  the  two  former 
orders,  but  a  kind  of  beak  or  sucker  through  which  they  imbibe  liquid 
nutriment.  It  includes  the  brown  squash-bug,  the  chinch-bug,  and 
the  bed-bug.  Most  of  the  insects  of  this  order  have  a  fetid  odor, 
similar  to  that  of  the  three  species  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  This 
order  contains  but  few  noxious  species,  but  most  of  these  are  of  a  very 
serious  character.  It  is  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  sections,  in 
one  of  which  the  wing-cases  do  not  present  the  contrasted  character 
above  described.  Most  modern  authors  consider  this  section  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
Homoptera,  meaning  wings  of  the  same  consistency  throughout  This 
section  contains  the  Aphides  and  the  Bark  lice. 

The  next  order  is  that  of  the  Keuroptera,  a  term  compounded  of 
veopoyy  a  nerve  or  eineWj  and  Trrepoj  vnngsj  so  called  because  the  four 
wings  are  composed  of  a  thin  membrane  spread  over  a  complicated 
network  of  nerves  or  veins,  a  structure  with  which  you  are  all  famiUar 
in  the  wings  of  the  dragon  flies  or  devil's  needles,  which  constitute  a 
leading  family  in  the  order.  This  is  the  great  aquatic  order  of  insects, 
and  is  considered  as  holding  the  same  place  in  the  circle  of  insects  that 
fishes  hold  in  the  circle  of  the  vertebrata,  and  that  ducks  and  geese 
hold  in  the  circle  of  birds.  It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  aquatic,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  families  which  compose  it  are  aquatic  in  their 
larva  state,  and  the  perfect  insects  are  usually  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ponds  and  water  courses.  This  order  is  remarkable  for  not 
containing  a  single  species  injurious  to  the  farmer  or  hortieultorist 
Most  of  the  species  are  carnivorous,  and  some  of  them  are  usefdl  by 
aiding  us  in  keeping  noxious  insects  in  check.  The  dragon  flies  are 
the  hawks  of  the  insect  tribes,  and  prey  largely  upon  other  insects. 
The  order  also  contains  the  famous  little  lace-winged  flies,  which  are 
one  of  our  most  efficient  aids  in  the  destruction  of  the  Aphides  or 
plant-lice. 

The  flfth  order  of  insects  in  this  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  Hymen- 
optera,  a  word  derived  from  humen  a  membrane,  and  ptera  wings,  and 
so  called  because  the  wings  are  composed Jof  a  thin  transparent  mem- 
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brane  or  skin,  without  caeeB,  and  with  comparatively  few  veins.  This 
is  the  order  of  the  wasps  and  bees,  or  rather  of  wasp-like  and  bee-like 
insects. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  exclusive  orders,  being  nsually  ranked  in  this 
respect  next  to  the  Ooleoptera.  It  holds  a  very  peculiar  relation  to 
human  interests.  It  contains  a  few  noxious  species,  mostly  confined  to 
one  family,  that  of  the  saw-flies.  This  family  contains  the  rose-slug, 
the  pear-slug,  and  the  destructive  saw-flies  of  the  currant  bush,  the 
elm,  and  the  pine. 

But  the  great  importance  of  the  Hymenopterous  order  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  great  majority  of  those  small  but  numberless 
parasitic  insects,  which  perform  so  important  a  part  in  maintaining  the 
balance  between  the  world  of  insects  and  that  of  plants,  and  which, 
more  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  serve  to  check  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  noxious  insects. 

There  is  but  one  family  of  insects,  outside  of  the  order  of  Hymeno- 
ptera,  that  contains  any  considersble  number  of  parasitic  species,*  and 
that  is  the  family  of  the  Tachinidse  in  the  order  of  Diptera.  With 
the  exception  of  this  one  family,  nearly  all  the  hosts  of  parasitic  in- 
sects belong  to  three  families  of  the  Hymeuoptera,  namely,  the  Ichneu- 
mon flies,  the  Ghalcis  flies,  and  the  Proctotrupidss.  Of  these  the 
Ichneumon  flies  are  the  largest,  but  they  probably  do  not  average  more 
than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  species  of  the  other  two 
families  do  not  average  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Of  the  numbers  of  these 
insects  we  can  form  no  conception.  In  the  British  Islands  alone, 
where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  these  minute  insects  by  ento- 
mologists, 265  genera  have  been  recognized  and  described.  Some  of 
these  genera  contain  upward  of  a  hundred  distinct  species,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  appertaining  to  many  of  these  species  could  only 
be  enumerated  by  hundreds  of  millions.  These  innumerable  and 
almost  inflnitessimal  insects  perform  an  all-important  and  indeed  in- 
dispensable part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  To  their  instrumentality  it 
is  now  well  known  we  owe  our  deliverance  from  some  of  the  most 
destructive  insects.  It  is  moreover  an  interesting  thought  that  these 
minnte  cieatures  ply  their  busy  avocations  wholly  irrespective  of  our 
co-operation  and  in  spite  of  our  opposition.  Man,  by  the  wanton  de- 
stmction  of  the  insectivorous  birds,  can  temporarily  disturb  the  har« 
mony  of  nature,  can  create  a  slight  eddy  or  backwater,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  onward  flow  of  a  beneficent  providence,  and  might,  indeed,  in  his 


*  The  Dipterous  families  of  GonopsidGc  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  Hjdasidao,  and  probably 
aU  the  species  of  the  anomalous  order  of  Strepsiptera,  are  parasitic. 
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ignorance  or  his  perversity,  inflict  irremediable  injarj  upon  hia  own 
interests,  were  he  not  saved,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  all-pervading 
and  uncontrollable  instrumentality  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera. 

The  Hymenopterous  order  is  also  remarkable  for  the  social  habits 
and  wonderful  instincts  of  some  of  its  species,  which  is  strikingly 
iUustrated  by  the  well  known  histories  of  the  ants  and  the  bees. 

The  next  order  of  insects  which  we  are  to  consider  is  that  of  the 
Lepidoptera.  This  term  is  derived  from  ofjajv&9calej  and  xre/Ni  utings. 
These  insects  are  so  called  because  their  wings  are  covered  and  orna- 
mented with  minute  scales,  overlapping  each  other  like  shingles,  ap- 
pearing to  the  naked  eye  like  the  finest  dust,  but  giving  to  the  wings 
a  peculiarly  soft  and  beautiful  surface. 

This  is  the  order  of  the  butterflies  and  motlis.  It  is  an  order  of 
great  extent,  being  abont  equal  in  the  number  of  genera  and  species  to 
the  Hymenoptera,  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  winged  insects,  and  the  voracity  and  destructiveness 
of  their  larv»,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  caterpillars.  These, 
with  one  or  two  rare  and  abnormal  exceptions,  are  all  vegetable  feeders, 
subsisting  mostly  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  also  in  some  instances 
upon  the  fruit  It  contains  the  tent-caterpillar,  the  army-worm,  the 
codling-moth,  the  canker-worm,  the  clothes-moth,  and  many  other  de- 
structive species  too  numerous  to  mention.  Kext  to  the  Coleoptera  it 
contains  by  far  the  most  destructive  species,  both  to  the  products  of  the 
farmer  and  the  horticulturist,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  does  not 
even  exceed  that  order. 

The  seventh  and  last  order  of  insects,  in  this  enumeration,  is  that  of 
the  Diptera,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  dec,  double^  or  of  Uoopark^ 
and  irre/>a,  wings^  so  called  because  these  are  the  only  insects,  with  a 
few  anomalous  exceptions,  (Coccidee  and  a  part  of  the  £phemerid«) 
which  have  but  two  wings.     All  other  insects  have  either  four  wings, 
or  two  wings  and  two  cases,  which  represent  the  oth*  pair.    This 
order  contains  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  the  horse-flies,  the  bot-flies, 
and  the  house-flies,  and  though  it  is  interior  to  some  of  the  other 
orders  in  the  number  of  its  families  and  genera,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
•tain  that  it  does  not  surpass  them  all  in  the  number  of  its  individuals. 
It  cpntains  comparatively  few  species  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  bat 
^^.port;ion  of  these  are  of  the  most  destructive  character,  the  most  no- 
torious of  which  are  the  Hessian-fly  and  the  wheat-midge.    It  also 
contains,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  extensive  family  of  the  parasitic 
Tachinidse. 
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Having  taken  this  general  snrvej  of  the  leading  diviBions  or  orders 
of  insects,  let  ns  look  at  them  a  few  moments  collectively,  and  see  if 
we  can  arrive  at  any  farther  generalizations  which  will  be  interesting 
or  ueefnl. 

We  may  classify  insects,  like  other  natural  objects,  in  different  wayj, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  observe  them.  Thus  we 
might  divide  insects,  as  we  do  birds,  into  land  insects  and  water  insects, 
and  we  might  subdivide  the  former  into  those  which  live  in  or  upon  the 
ground,  those  which  burrow  into  trees,  and  those  which  spend  much  of 
the  time  on  the'wing.  Or  we  might  divide  them  as  we  do  quadrupeds, 
into  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  kinds.  Or,  again  we  might 
make  their  metamorphoses  the  leading  principle,  and  divide  insects 
into  those  which  retain  essentially  the  same  form  and  are  active  in  all 
their  stages,  and  those  which  become  inactive  in  the  pupa  state,  and 
undergo  a  more  complete  transformation.  And  every  such  classifica- 
tion would  have  a  certain  advantage  over  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  present  certain  important  characters  in  a  strongly  contrasted 
light.  But  they  are  not  always  practicable  nor  philosophical,  because 
they  group  animals  together  which,  though  they  agree  in  one  impor- 
tant respect,  differ  too  much  from  each  other  in  other  important  char- 
acters. 

There  is  another  division  of  insects,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  which  is  so  interesting  and  of  so  much  practical  im- 
portance that  it  has  been  actually  adopted  and  put  in  practice  by  some 
entomologists  of  acknowledged  rank,  though  not  by  all.  This  is  the 
division  into  the  mandibnlate  and  the  haustellate  iusects.  By  mandi- 
bulate  is  meant  those  insects  which  have  mandibles,  or  teeth  for  gnaw- 
ing. They  are  sometimes  designated  as  the  biting  insects.  By  haus- 
tellate insects  are  understood  those  which  have  a  proboscis  or  sucker, 
through  which  they  imbibe  liquid  food.  This,  I  have  said,  is  an  im- 
portant practical  distinction,  for  the  reason  that  those  repulsive  sub- 
atances  which  we  apply  to  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  such  as 
ashes,  lime  or  soap,  and  even  poisonous  applications,  like  the  hellebore 
and  Paris  green,  whilst  they  prove  obnoxious  or  fatal  to  the  gnawing 
insects,  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  sucking  insects,  because  these 
last,  by  inserting  their  proboeces  into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  im- 
bibe their  nutriment  from  the  inner  tissues,  which  our  outward  appli- 
cations do  not  reach. 

I  have  tried  sprinkling  the  most  poisonous  substance  which  we  have 
ever  used  for  killing  insects — ^namely,  the  Paris  green — upon  leaves 
infested  with^  perhaps,  the  tenderest  of  all  insects,  but  belonging  to  th  e 
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hanstellate  or  enctorial  division;  I  refer  to  the  Aphidee  or  leaf-lice. 
And  though  so  strong  an  application  seemed  to  damage  some  of  them, 
yet  there  was  none  of  that  direct  and  wide  spread  fatality,  which  fol- 
lows its  application  to  the  coarse  potato-beetles,  and  other  gnawing  in- 
sects, which,  in  eating  the  foliage,  also  actually  swallow  particles  of  the 
poisonous  substance. 

For  the  reason  here  staled,  it  is  evident  that  the  hanstellate  insecte 
must  be  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  of  all  our  insect  foes,  and  sach, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  several  orders  of  insects  which  have 
just  been  delineated,  and  see  how  they  stand  affected  with  regard  to 
this  important  principle  of  classification : 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  most  modern  entomologists, 
we  divide  the  Hemipterous  order  into  two,  namely,  the  Hemiptera 
proper,  or  as  they  are  now  usually  called,  the  Heteroptera,  and  the 
Homoptera — making  eight  in  all — we  shall  find  that  the  orders  of  in- 
sects are  equally  divided  between  the  mandibulata  and  the  haustellala. 
In  the  former  section,  the  mandibulata,  we  find  the  Ooleoptera,  the 
Orthoptera,  the  Neuroptera,  and  the  Hymenoptera.  In  the  hanstellate 
division,  are  the  Hemiptera,  the  Homoptera,  the  Lepidoptera,  and  the 
Diptera. 

If  now  we  inquire  how  we  stand  affected  in  our  economic  interests, 
to  these  two  classes  of  insects,  we  shall  find  that  though  some  of  our 
worst  insect  enemies,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  overcome,  are  found 
amongst  the  haustellata,  yet,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  damage 
which  we  suffer  from  insects,  is  effected  by  the  mandibulata — for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  very  much  the  more  numerous.  Three  of 
the  hanstellate  or  suctorial  orders,  the  Hemiptera,  the  Homoptera,  and 
the  Diptera,  have  comparatively  few  noxious  species,  though,  as  we 
have  just  said,  some  of  these  arex>f  the  most  serious  character;  and  the 
other,  the  great  order  of  Lepidoptera,  is  utterly  harmless  in  the  perfect 
state.  Some  are  very  short-lived,  some  take  no  food,  but  only  propa- 
gate the  species  and  then  perish,  and  the  others  subsist  upon  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  I  say  the  Lepidoptera  are  harmless  in  their  perfect  or 
winged  state ;  and  this  brings  before  us  the  remarkable  fact  that  some 
insects,  of  which  the  Lepidopterons  order  furnishes  the  most  striking 
examples,  are  hanstellate  in  their  perfect  state,  but  mandibulate  in  their 
larval  condition ;  and  whilst  the  suctorial  butterflies  and  moths  not 
only  inflict  no  injury  upon  us,  but  adorn  our  fields  and  gardens  with 
their  beauty  and  animation,  their  mandibulated  larvae,  the  caterpillars, 
are  our  most  voracious  and  destructive  enemies. 
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The  enctorial  order  of  Diptera,  also,  are  mandibnlate  in  the  larva 
state.  Bat  as  these  soft  grubs,  commonly  known  as  maggots,  usually 
subsist  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  semi-liquid 
state,  they  can  hardly  require  to  use  their  mandibles — which  are  always 
email  and  imperfect — for  the  purpose  of  gnawing,  but  more  probably, 
only,  for  breaking  down  the  sott  tissues  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  fluid  nutriment  must  be  imbibed  by  them,  directly  through  the 
mouth-aperture,  without  the  intervention  of  a  proper  suctorial  organ. 
The  mouths  of  the  larvae  of  the  Diptera,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  sort  of  intermediate  character  between  that  of  the  proper  mandibn- 
late and  haustellate  insects. 

In  a  strict  classification  of  insects  according  tb  their  manner  of  taking 
their  food,  we  should  have  to  make  a  qualification,  also,  in  the  case  of 
the  bees  and  other  Hymenoptera,  which  live  upon  honey  or  other 
liquid  food,  and  which,  though  possessed  of  mandibles,  are  known  to 
take  their  food,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  by  an 
operation  similar  to  lapping. 

The  consideration  of  the  supposed  suctorial  power  of  many  insects 
leads  to  a  curious  question  in  insect  physiology,  which  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  turn  your  attention  to  for  a  few  moments,  more  espe- 
cially, as  I  presume  that  I  have  some  juvenile  philosophers  in  my  audi- 
ence at  the  Champaign  Universty.  A  butterfly  or  sphinx  moth  ex- 
tracting honey  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tubular  flower,  by  means  of 
its  long  tongue  or  proboscis,  suggests  at  once  the  simple  idea  of  suck- 
ing a  liquid  through  a  tube,  just  as,  in  old  times,  we  used  to  suck  cider 
through  a  straw.  Of  course,  the  boys  of  the  present  day  do  not  indulge 
in  any  such  immoral  practices.  This  operation  is  effected,  you  know, 
•  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  the  liquid  up  the  tube  to  fill 
the  vacuum  produced  by  the  voluntary  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  But  insects  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  as 
we  do;  and  they  have  no  oral  cavity  in  which  to  produce  a  vacuum. 
Whether  the  result  be  effected  by  the  successive  contraction  of  the 
parts,  similar  to  the  contraction  of  the  esophagus  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing; or  whether  there  be  a  genuine  suction  effected  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  proboscis,  instead  of  any  special  cavity,  I  am  unable  to 
Bay,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  nature  of  the  operation  satisfactorily 
explained. 

If  there  are  any  young  Newtons  or  Faradays  in  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, I  hope  they  will,  one  day,  enlighten  the  world  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 
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I  have  adverted  above  to  the  very  serions  character  of  some  of  the 
soxious  insects  of  the  suctorial  division,  and  to  the  difficnltj  of  coun- 
teracting their  injuries.  With  the  view  of  giving  a  practical  condi* 
sion  to  my  discourse.  I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  moat  noto- 
rious of  tliem. 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  extensive  order  of  Lepidoptera  must  be 
excluded  from  the  class  of  noxious  insects  in  their  perfect  and  haustel- 
late  condition,  we  must  seek  our  examples  from  the  other  three  suc- 
torial orders,  the  Hemiptera,  the  Homoptera  and  the  Diptera.  For- 
tunately the  number  of  noxious  species  in  these  orders  is  comparatively 
smalL  The  chinch  bug,  in  the  order  of  Hemiptera,  and  the  bark-lice, 
in  that  of  the  Homoptera,  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  this  division 
which  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  first-class  noxious  insects,  though  a 
number  of  others,  such  as  the  Cajps^ia  linearis^  or  Tarnish-bng,  the 
Aphides,  or  leaf-lice,  and  several  species  of  Tettigonise,  especially  the 
Tettigonia  vitis^  or  leaf  hopper  of  the  vine,  may  be  regarded  by  many 
as  having  a  jnst  claim  to  this  bad  pre-eminence.  The  Hessian-fly  and 
the  wheat-midge,  in  the  Dipterous  order,  are  noxious  insects  of  the 
most  serious  character,  but  they  do  their  damage  in  their  larval  and 
mandibulated  state,  and  therefore  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  pres 
ent  category.  But  the  mosquitoes  and  horse-flies,  which  are  so  exces- 
sively annoying  to  man  and  beast,  are  genuine  examples  of  noxious 
insects  the  haustellate  division.  The  notorious  chinch-bug,  though  a 
repulsive  insect,  both  from  its  destructive  habit  and  fetid  odor,  is  nev- 
ertheless interesting  in  one  respect,  at  least,  inasmuch  as  its  history 
furnishes  the  most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  the  eflScacy  of 
meteoric  or  climatic  influences  in  exterminating  noxious  insects.  The 
chinch-bug  delights  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Jb.ven  a  moderate  degree 
of  moisture  seems  to  be  repugnant  to  them,  for  it  has  ot1:en  been  noticed 
in  localities  where  they  have  prevailed,  that  in  cases  where  a  wheat 
field  embraced  a  portion  of  both  high  and  low  ground,  the  insects  would 
be  very  destructive  on  the  high  and  dry  portions,  while  few  or  none 
of  them  could  be  found  in  the  moister  low  lands.  From  this  we  might 
naturally  infer,  what  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case,  that  the  excessive 
moisture  caused  by  frequent  rains  would  be  fatal  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  the  excessively  rainy  season  of  1869, 
embracing,  as  it  did,  the  whole  month  of  June,  which  is  chiefly  both 
the  feeding  and  the  propagating  season  of  the  chinch-bug,  almost  exter- 
minated this  destructive  insect  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  almost  unprecedentedly  hot  and  dry  summer  of  1870  would 
have  made  the  wheat-growing  State  of  Illinois  the  chinch-bug's  para- 
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diBe,  had  it  not  been  that  there  were  not  enough  of  them  left  over  from 
the  preceding  unfavorable  year  to  propagate  the  race  to  any  considera- 
ble extent 

Bat  though  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  we  must  not  suppose  that 
they  were  wholly  exterminated.  Nature  indeed  does  not  easily  per- 
mit her  species  to  be  lost  Individuals  perish  and  their  wrecks  strew 
the  earth,  or  moulder  beneath  its  surface ;  but  not  without  many  throes 
and  many  resuscitations  does  nature  permit  a  species  to  become  extinct 
Hot  does  she  seem  to  make  any  discrimination  with  respect  to  rank  or 
character,  .but  saves  from  extinction  the  fragile  wheat-midge  and  the 
nauseous  chinch-bug,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  elephant-beetle,  and  the 
gorgeous  butterfly  ;  just  as  the  human  mother  guards  and  cherishes, 
not  her  beautiful  and  hopefnl  children  alone,  but  throws  around  her 
most  deformed  and  sickly  progeny  the  protecting  segis  of  her  imper- 
ishable affection. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  chinch-bug  still  lives,  and  though,  for  the  rea- 
son stated,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  abundant  to  do  much  dam- 
age the  past  season,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been 
enough  of  them  under  the  favorable  influences  of  the  season  to  plant 
their  colonies  pretty  extensively  for  another  raid  upon  us  in  the  sum- 
mer next  to  come.  Complaints  have  come  to  me  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  especially  in  the  more  central  portions,  of  their  being 
found  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  several  gentlemen,  with  whom 
I  conversed  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  effect ;  and  1  have  myself 
seen  them  in  considerable  nnmbers,  in  my  own  county  of  Eane,  ap- 
parently secreting  themselves  for  winter  under  the  husks  and  sheaths 
of  corn-stalks.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  some  localities,  how  many 
I  cannot  say,  there  is  reason  for  the  gravest  apprehension  with  respect 
to  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  the  coming  year.  In  view  of  this  pros- 
pect for  one  of  his  most  important  products,  the  farmer  may  be  said  to 
be  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the  mariner  on  the  swelling  tide,  who 
sees  the  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  horizon,  and  hears  the  muttering  of 
the  distant  storm ;  and  almost  as  helpless  as  the  mariner  when  the  storm 
has  burst  upon  him,  is  the  farmer  when  the  countless  hosts  of  chinch- 
bugs  have  once  made  their  onslaught  upon  his  fields.  Bat  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  stem  the  tide,  we 
can,  at  least,  furl  our  sails  and  to  some  extent  elude  the  storm. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  evidentiy  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  in  those 
localities  where  the  chinch-bug  has  been  seen  in  considerable  num- 
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bers,  the  last  fall,  to  sow  more  sparingly  of  spring  wheat  die  next 
year,  than  might  otherwise  be  done. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  important  precautionary  measure  we 
can  take  is  to  get  the  seed  into  the  groand  as  early  as  possible.  It  is 
not  the  chinch-bags  which  winter  over  that  do  the  harm,  bat  thw 
countless  progeny,  which  do  not  usually  make  their  appearance  till 
near  the  middle  of  June.  If  we  can  get  our  crop  pretty  well  matored 
previous  to  that  time,  we  shall  in  a  great  measure  escape  the  effects  of 
their  ravages.  For  this  reason  the  winter-wheat  crop  is  rarely  madi 
injured  by  them. 

It  is  also  a  good  precaution  to  bum  up  the  old  com-atalks  or  otfa^r 
litter  that  lie  aboat  the  fields  and  fences,  where  the  bugs  have  been 
seen,  and  in  the  shelter  of  which  many  of  them  are  known  to  pass  the 
winter.  This  is  best  done  late  in  the  tall,  as  this  kind  of  rabbish  is, 
in  most  seasons,  made  too  wet  to  bum,  by  the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
rains  of  the  early  spring. 

If,  however,  through  ignorance  or  shifblessness  or  the  nnikvorable 
character  of  the  season,  the  wheat  should  be  got  in  late  in  the  spring, 
and  the  month  of  Jane  should  come  off  hot  and  dry,  and  if  the  cbinch 
bugs  should  have  the  impudence  to  believe  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  were  made  for  them  as  much  as  tor  their  more  pretentious  fellov 
creatnres  who,  however,  are  only  famished  with  two  legs  instead  of 
six,  and  if  they  should  come  to  visit  you,  and  should  bring  all  timr 
relations  with  them,  and  should  come  to  stay, — ^then  what! 

Why  then,  my  friends,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  your  case  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  State  Entomologist.  But  as  it  is  said  that  as  long 
as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  as  the  faithful  physician  does  not 
desert  his  patient  so  long  as  the  vital  spark  remains,  so  perhaps  yoa 
will  expect  me  to  give  you  some  consolation,  even  in  this  desperate 
extremity.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested  and  put  in  practice 
to  meet  such  an  emengency  aa  this.  As  chinch  bugs  seldom  or  never 
attack  a  whole  wheat  field  at  once,  but  commence  their  depredations 
in  spots  upon  the  highest  and  dryest  parts  of  the  field,  the  idea  has 
naturally  occurred  that  if  we  should  cut  down  the  wheat  on  these 
patches,  let  it  lie  a  few  hours  to  dry,  and  then  rake  it  together,  and 
bum  it,  we  might  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  insects.  I  cannot  learn 
that  this  experiment  has  ever  been  attended  with  much  success,  and 
for  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  because  this  operation  does  not  reach  the 
eggs  and  young  insects  which  infest  the  roots,  and  secondly,  because  in 
catting  the  wheat  you  will  necessarily  knock  a  great  part  of  the  insects 
onto  the  ground,  and  they  will  be  just  as  likely  to  run  into  the  snr- 
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rounding  grain,  as  into  the  straw  which  yon  are  preparing  for  tiieir  fane- 
ral  pyre. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  chinch-bng  is  spring  wheat.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  this  insect  would  ever  multiply  to  any  great  extent  if  spring 
wheat  were  not  cultivated.  But  having  commenced  and  raised  their 
first  brood  upon  the  wheat,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  barley,  if  it 
is  within  their  reach,  and  they  seem  to  flourish  well  upon  it  Oats 
they  will  not  eat  until  driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  The  rye 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  mostly  winter  rye,  is,  like  the 
winter  wheat,  too  early  advanced  in  the  spring  to  be  much  injured  by 
them.  After  the  small  grains  have  been  devoured  by  them,  or  have 
become  too  much  matured  to  afford  them  nutriment — for  it  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  we  are  now  treating  of  an  insect  of  the  haustellate 
division,  which  does  not  devour  the  substance  of  the  plant,  but  only 
imbibes  its  juices — it  is  well  known  that  they  pass  on  to  the  Indian 
corn,  and  find  in  its  succulent  stalks  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  con- 
genial food.  But  by  the  time  that  this  takes  place,  this  magnificent 
plant  has  usually  made  such  a  luxuriant  growth,  that  it  does  not  easily 
succumb  to  their  attacks,  and  generally  only  a  few  of  the  outer  rows 
are  seriously  injured  by  them.  But  there  have  been  times  and  places 
when  whole  fields  of  com  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  countless  hordes 
of  this  prolific  and  destructive  insect.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  very 
important  practical  question  arises  whether  there  be  any  way  in  which 
we  can  prevent  the  chinch-bug  from  migrating  from  one  field  to 
another ! 

Fortunately  the  chinch-bug,  though  capable  of  flying  suflBiciently 
well,  rarely  uses  its  wings.  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  they  only 
take  to  flight  daring  their  love  seasons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  experience 
has  shown  that  in  moving  from  one  field  to  another,  they  generallv,  if 
not  always,  migrate  on  foot.  Several  plans  have  been  resorted  to  to 
arrest  their  progress.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method  is  to 
plow  a  number  of  furrows  a  foot  or  two  apart,  and  as  deep  as  possible, 
having  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  furrow  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  insects,  so  that,  in  passing,  they  will  have  to  climb  up  a  succes- 
sion of  perpendicular  barriers  of  crumbling  earth.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  to  lay  dry  hay  or  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  farrows,  to  be 
set  on  fire  when  it  shall  have  become  well  charged  with  insects.  A 
more  elaborate  method  is  to  make  a  barricade  of  fence  boards  set  edge- 
wise in  the  ground,  the  upper  edge  being  smeared  with  coal  tar,  which 
it  is  said  the  insects  will  not  pass,  especially  if  it  be  renewed  a  few  times 
so  as  to  keep  it  moist    Short  gaps  are  left  in  this  fence  every  two  or 
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three  roils,  and  nnder  these  deep  perpendicalar  holes  are  dng  into 
which  the  crowding  swarms  of  chinch  bugs  may  be  precipitated. 

The  ejBicacj  of  all  snch  methods  mnst  necessarily  depend  very  much 
npon  the  thoronghness  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  carried 
out.  The  testimony  with  regard  to  them,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
somewhat  contradictory  and  uneatisiactory.  I  mention  them  so  that  if 
necessity  require,  you  may  give  them  a  thorough  trial. 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoin  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  memoranda  of  any 
interesting  experiments  or  observations  that  you  may  make  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  practical  entomology,  and  communicating  them  to  some  cen- 
tral authority  where  they  may  be  made  generally  available;  and  «b  I 
am,  at  present,  holding  the  office  of  State  Entomologist,  there  is  an 
evident  fitness  in  making  me  the  center  of  such  communications.  By 
taken  a  little  pains  in  this  way,  many  valuable  facts  and  observations 
may  be  preserved  from  oblivion  ;  my  own  reports  will  be  made  fuller 
and  more  valuable;  the  useful  facts  thus  accumulated  can  be  condensed, 
classified  and  disseminated ;  and  much  benefit  may  accrue  to  you,  to 
me,  and  to  the  State,  and  to  some  extent,  possibly,  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  to  the  world. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  INORGANIC 
MATTER  OF  SOILS. 

BY  PROP.  A.  P.  8.  STUART,  OP  CHAMPAIGN. 

It  has  been  said  that  soil  is  the  raw  material  on  which  the  fanner's 
industry  is  exercised  to  produce  his  harvests.  If  this  be  so,  and  the 
statement  seems,  in  the  main,  just,  the  natural  inference  is,  tliat  the 
more  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  material,  the  more  successful  will 
he  be  in  working  it.  This,  certainly,  is  the  way  we  reason  in  other 
kinds  of  business.  He,  who  will  manufacture  excellent  woolen  goods, 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  material  he  uses.  So  fundamental 
and  essential  to  success  is  this  elementary  knowledge,  that  the  young 
man  who  will  become  a  successful  woolen  manufacturer,  is  at  once  set 
to  the  disagreeable  task  of  sorting  different  kinds  of  wool  in  order  to 
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learn  their  different  qualities.  Now,  what  is  true  of  this,  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  business.  The  clearer  and  deeper  our  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  materials  we  use  —the  more  precise  and  comprehensive  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  and  laws  involved  in  their  processes — the 
greater  will  be  our  power  to  modify  conditions  to  produce  desired  re- 
sults. Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  different  kinds 
of  thoroughbred  stock.  The  results  produced  in  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry by  an  intelligent  and  skillful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are 
truly  surprising,  and  they  suggest  the  possibility  of  similar  improve- 
ments in  the  different  kinds  of  field  crops. 

On  the  present  occasion,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  origin,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  in-organic 
matter  of  soils.  This  theme  has  been  selected  in  pursuance  of  a  gen- 
eral plan  which  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  viz :  an  examination,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  of  the  soils 
of  Illinois,  to  the  end  that  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tion may  prove  beneficial  to  agriculture.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such 
knowledge,  alone,  will  materially  benefit  this  great  industry,  any  more 
than  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  different  ores  will  ena- 
ble one  to  extract  the  precious  metals.  It  is  rather  only  a  part  of  what 
every  intelligent  husbandman  should  know,  not  simply  to  conduct  his 
bosiness  successfully,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  to 
improve  it ;  that  is,  to  originate  new  and  better  methods  of  culture, 
based  on  clearly  recognized  relations  of  his  soil  to  the  crop  he  will  raise 
on  it,  and  thus  to  transmit  to  the  future,  something  more  than  he  has 
received  from  the  past. 

Soils  are  rocks  more  or  less  pulverized,  and  usually  intermixed  with 
variable  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Originally,  organic  matter  can 
have  formed  no  part  of  soils,  since,  by  going  back,  we  approach  the 
beginning  of  life,  when  no  such  matter  existed.  They  are  all  underlaid 
by  different  kinds  of  massive  rock,  the  surface  of  which  has  either  been 
decomposed  to  form  the  soil  above  it,  or  been  ground  away  and  trans- 
ported to  forms  soils  elsewhere.  The  former  of  these  results  has  been 
produced  by  certain  atmospheric  agents,  as  oxygen,  water,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  aided  by  favorable  climatic  conditions;  the  latter  chiefly  by 
water  and  ice. 

Wherever  the  underlying  rock  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
gradually  wears  away  .The  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  caused 
by  heat  and  cold,  tend  to  loosen  the  particles.  Moisture  is  absorbed 
within  its  pores,  and  frozen,  by  which  the  particles  are  forced  still 
farther  asunder,  and  when  the  frost  melts,  the  particles  become  de- 
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tached  from  the  parent  rock  in  the  form  of  soil.  A  soil  thus  formed 
must  evidently  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rock  from  which  it  was 
derived.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  primeval  soils  of  onr  planet  were 
formed.  At  least,  if  the  theory  of  La  Place  be  true,  glaciers  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  their  formation.  Some  rocks, 
like  mica,  slate  and  limestone,  yield  with  comparative  ease  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  while  others,  of  firmer  texture,  withstand  them  a 
long  time.  In  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  underlying  ro<^  is  a 
kind  of  gneiss  or  mica  slate,  in  others,  it  is  limestone,  and  both,  under 
the  above  mentioned  influences,  have  furnished  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile soils  of  the  State.  In  the  same  way,  boulders  and  pebbles,  particu- 
larly those  of  not  very  firm  texture,  gradually  wear  away  and  crumble 
to  powder.  Even  the  hard  granitic  rocks  scattered  here  and  there  ov^ 
the  prairie,  are  slowly  undergoing  disintegration,  and  contributing 
their  mite  to  the  soil.  But  what  is  of  special  importance  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  is,  that  to  these  same  influences  is  due  the  ftirther 
comminution  of  those  particles  that  constitute  our  soils.  As  a  rock  ex- 
poses a  vastly  larger  surface  when  broken  into  fragments  than  it  did 
before,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  increased,  provided  the  particles  are  all  of  the  same  kind^ 
and  the  atmosphere  has  easy  access  to  them.  Hence,  we  see  how  inti- 
mately the  mechanical  treatment  of  soils  is  connected  with  atmospheric 
and  climatic  influences.  If  we  would  have  a  finely  comminuted  soil, 
and,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  those  ingredients  essential  to  vegetable 
growth,  we  must  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  and  very  important  agent  in  the  formation  of  soils,  is  wat^. 
Most  of  our  prairie  creeks,  especially  after  rains,  are  turbid  with  finely 
divided  matter,  held  in  mechanical  suspension.  This  matter  is  carried 
into  larger  streams,  and  thence  into  still  larger  ones,  until  finally,  it 
reaches  the  gulf,  where  it  is  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  plain  or  prairie 
to  constitute  the  soil,  perhaps,  of  husbandmen  of  some  future  age. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  great  rivers  of  this  mighty  valley,  thick,  almost, 
with  the  material  with  which  they  are  freighted,  has  seen  illustrated 
on  a  grand  scale,  the  transporting  and  leveling  agency  of  water.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter  cai^ 
ried  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf,  is  one  cubic  foot  for  every  three  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  water,  and  some  have  estimated  it  considerably 
higher,  making  the  total  annual  amount  deposited  in  the  gulf  by  the 
Mississippi  alone,  near  four  billion  cubic  feet,  a  mass  equal  to  abont 
one  square  mile  in  area,  and  241  feet  deep.     Similar  phenomena  are 
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observed  at  the  months  of  all  rivers.  The  Fo,  the  Bhine,  the  Rhone, 
the  Amazon,  the  Nile  and  the  Gangee,  have  transported  so  much 
earthy  matter  to  the  sea,  that  even  within  the  historical  era,  large  areas 
of  fertile  soil  have  been  formed,  and  cities  that  once  were  seaports  are 
now  many  miles  inland. 

This  material,  which  is  fine  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  which  be- 
comes coarser  as  we  ascend  towards  its  source,  is  the  result  of  the  mu- 
tual grinding  of  rocks  against  each  other  by  the  force  of  running  water. 
This  constant  attrition  reduces  coarse  rock  to  pebbles,  pebbles  to  sand, 
and  sand  to  the  impalpable  powder  so  often  found  in  soils.  If  the 
country  between  the  source  of  a  river  and  its  mouth  is  traversed  by 
mountains  or  highlands,  forming  deep  depressions  here,  and  broad  ex- 
pansions of  uneven  surface  there,  lakes  will  be  formed,  and  during 
heavy  rains  inundations  will  flood  those  portions  of  country  but  little 
elevated  above  the  river's  channel,  and  cover  them  with  deposits  of 
coarse  or  fine  material,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  current.  Gradu- 
ally the  lakes  will  be  filled  with  sediment,  and  become  valleys,  with 
the  river  winding  through  them,  and  theuneven  expansions  of  country 
will  be  changed  into  broad  plains ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  rocks  of 
mountains  are  transformed  into  fertile  valleys  or  extended  prairies. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  a  State 
depend,  in  large  measure,  on  the  nature  of  these  deposits,  which  con- 
stitute its  soils.  Their  physical  and  chemical  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  will  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  vegetation ;  and  as  transported  soils  are  formed 
by  the  grinding  up,  not  simply  of  one  kind  of  rocks,  but  of  many,  ex- 
tending often  over  large  areas,  they  must  naturally  contain  all  the  con- 
stituents essential  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Such,  in  general,  are  the 
soils  of  the  prairie.  We  find  in  them  pebbles  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
rocks,  showing  that  the  agent  that  brought  them  hither,  took  them 
from  as  many  different  localities. 

But  this  attrition  of  rocks  is  not  limited  to  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  in  constant  and  active  operation  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  in  storms  and  by  the  action  of  tides,  the  surf  beats  the 
pebbles  and  sandy  particles  against  each  other,  reducing  them  to  pow- 
der, and  depositing  it  in  the  sea.  Often,  also,  from  marine  currents 
or  prevailing  winds,  the  sea  encroaches  on  the  land,  undermining  cliffs 
and  depositing  them  in  the  sea.  The  coasts  of  England,  in  several 
counties,  are  thus  washed  away  at  the  rate  of  several  yards  a  year,  and 
the  names  of  several  places,  once  towns  of  note,  exist  now  only  in  his- 
tory.   The  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  often  rise  from  fifty  to 
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fieveral  hnndred  feet  above  tide  water,  are  subject  to  similar  erosion 
and  are  constantly  receding.  * 

But  a  clear  and  more  impressiye  conception  of  the  erosiye  and  tran- 
sporting agency  of  water  is  derived  from  its  effects  as  seen  in  those 
immense  systems  of  strata  that  bear  the  name  of  geological  forma- 
tions. From  these  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  crust  has, 
at  one  period  or  another,  passed  through  changes  similar  to  those  now 
taking  place.  These  strata  were  once  pulverized  by  attrition,  spread 
out  as  fine  sediment  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  formed  the  abodes  of 
different  species  of  marine  life,  became  in  turn,  by  the  pressure  of 
superincumbent  strata,  hardened  into  rock,  and  finally  upheaved,  and 
exposed  again  to  atmospheric  or  acqueous  influence,  are  either  softened 
into  soils,  or  carried  again  to  the  sea. 

Another  agent,  in  connection  with  water,  that  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  abrasion  and  transportation  of  rocks,  and  which  has  impressed 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features  on  the  New  England  landscape, 
is  ice.  Icebergs,  freighted  with  bowlders,  gravel  and  finer  material, 
are  annually  floated  from  cold  to  warm  latitudes,  where,  enveloped 
in  fog,  they  gradually  melt  and  drop  their  burden.  The  same  pro- 
cess, on  a  smaller  scale,  is  taking  place  every  winter  in  latitudes  not 
much  higher  than  our  own ;  and  even  in  our  own  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  ice  to  form  in  our  rivers,  inclosing  rocks  that  line  their  banks,  and 
bearing  them  in  spring  down  the  stream,  grinding  and  furrowing,  it 
may  be,  the  rocks  of  the  river's  bed,  where  the  water  is  shallow.  The 
coast  ice,  which  forms  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  incloaes 
blocks  of  trap  and  bears  them  out  into  the  Bay,  where  it  deposits  them ; 
and  a  most  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  to  the  geologist  at  least, 
and  which  teaches  that  this  process  has  been  in  operation  during  an 
unknown  lapse  of  time,  is,  that  on  the  very  spot  where  this  is  now  tak- 
ing place,  blocks  of  old  trap,  partially  decomposed,  yet  having  their 
angular  form  as  sharply  defined  as  when  first  broken  from  the  parent 
rock,  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  cliffs  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  where 
they  must  have  been  deposited  by  ice  in  a  former  geological  era. 
Blocks  of  granite  line  the  shores  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
whither,  with  gravel  and  finer  material,  they  have  been  carried  and 
deposited  by  ice ;  and  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  the  water  freezes  to  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  immense  masses  of  rock,  with  the  usually 
accompanying  debris,  are  frozen  in,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
are  floated  to  great  distances.  Could  the  Bay  of  Fundy  be  drained, 
its  bed  would  most  certainly  be  found  covered  with  bowlders  of  trap; 
and  could  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Greenland  and  the  Grulf 
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stream,  be  laid  bare,  it  would  mo8t  certainly  present  a  scene  not  rery 
unlike  a  New  England  landscape,  thickly  bestrewn  with  bowlders 
and  earth  as  different  in  composition  as  the  sources  whence  they  came, 
and  diminishing  in  size  and  quantity  as  we  go  southward.  The  same 
fact  is  true  of  the  bowlders  of  this  State,  and  is  similarly  explained. 
They  are  all  of  northern  origin,  very  unlike  in  constitution  and 
diminish  in  size  as  we  advance  southward.  This  fact  is  true  even 
of  the  soils  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  The  sand 
of  a  Union  county  soil  is  much  finer  than  that  of  a  Champaign  county 
soil.  This  may  be  owing,  perhaps,  to  local  causes ;  but  if  the  soils 
examined  are  average  specimens  of  their  localities,  and  due  to  the 
same  cause,  they  show  that  it  diminished  in  intensity  as  it  moved 
southward. 

Another  agent,  that  has  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  soil,  is 
the  glacier ;  and  so  important  is  this,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  that 
all  others,  in  comparison  with  it,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  theory 
bad  its  origin  in  the  study  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  those  immense 
masses  of  ices,  which  move  slowly  down  the  valleys,  carrying  on  their 
surface  the  rocks  that  fall  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  pushing  along 
the  rocks  beneath  and  grinding  them  against  their  rocky  bed«  The 
effects  of  this  enormous  friction,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  a  mass 
of  ice  several  thousand  feet  deep,  are,  first,  to  reduce  to  powder  an 
immense  amount  of  rock,  which  is  swept  by  water  to  lower  levels  to 
form  soil,  and  secondly,  the  scratching  and  furrowing  of  the  rocks  that 
form  the  sides  and  bed  of  the  valley.  These  scratches  and  furrowS| 
when  covered  and  thus  protected  from  atmospheric  influences,  remain 
as  a  permanent  mark  of  glacial  action ;  and  it  is  assumed  by  those 
who  trace  the  origin  of  soils  chiefly  to  such  action,  that  those  furrows, 
wherever  found,  indicate  the  existence  at  some  time  of  a  glacier. 
Now  it  is  well-known  that  the  underlying  rocks  of  a  large  part  of 
this  country,  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to,  as  some  say,  the  base 
of  the  Itodi^y  Mountains,  are  covered  with  grooves  and  scratches, 
having,  in  general,  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  extending  to 
about  the  38th  degree  of  latitude.  These  furrows  are  not  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  as  if  produced  by  an  occasional  and  accidental 
cause,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  exhibits  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  been  ground  away  by  some  gigantic  and  uniformly  acting 
cause.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dig  through  the  alluvium  of  any  part 
of  New  England  on  to  the  underlying  rock  without  flnding  these  fur- 
rows.   Their  similarity  to  those  found  in  the  Alps,  and  the  conviction 

that  no  other  known  cause  can  adequately  account  for  them,  has  em- 
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boldened  some  to  assume  that  the  whole  northern  part  of  this  conti- 
nent was  once  covered  with  a  vast  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  several 
thousand  feet  deep,  moving  slowlj  towards  the  south,  grinding  away 
the  rocks  beneath,  and  producing  the  formation  commonly  known  as 
the  drift 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  those,  who,  admitting  in  general  the 
agency  of  glaciers  in  pulverizing  rocks,  have  still  grave  doubts  whedier 
the  cause  has  been  as  extensive  as  is  claimed  by  some ;  whether  the 
grooves  and  scratches  are  all  due  to  glaciers,  or  in  part  to  icebergs,  and 
perhaps  other  causes,  and  particularly  whether  the  ice  of  the  glacial 
epoch  extended  over  all  this  valley,  as  far  as  the  gulf. 

Now,  to  arrive  at  truth  here,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  every  other  ques* 
tion,  to  study  carefully  and  thoroughly  all  the  facts  relating  to  it,  and  theo, 
unbiased  by  any  preconceived  opinion,  to  judge  impartially.  £verj  peb- 
ble and  every  fossil  of  the  prairie,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  found  by 
digging  through  its  strata,  should  be  most  sacredly  preserved  and  stud- 
ied, and  made  to  testify  offerees  and  conditions  which  led  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  a  rock  imbedded  in  the 
earth,  and  thus  preserved  from  atmospheric  influences,  will  indicate 
the  kind  of  action  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  A  rounded  pebble 
has  received  its  form  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  or  on  the  sea  coast,  or 
other  similar  place,  where  it  has  been  dashed  against  its  fellows  until 
its  angular  parts  have  been  worn  away.  Another  has  an  even  surface, 
as  if  made  with  a  plane,  polished,  it  may  be,  or  covered  with  grooves 
and  scratches.  Such  a  rock  has  been  exposed  to  entirely  different  con- 
ditions. Instead  of  having  been  rolled  about,  it  has  been  firmly  fixed 
in  some  material,  like  a  precious  stone  in  its  setting,  and  ita  sur&ee 
ground  away  by  rocks  that  have  been  swept  over  it ;  or  it  has  been 
frozen  into  ice,  and  borne  by  the  current  of  a  stream,  or  of  the  sea,  over 
other  rocks — having  been  thus  ground  itself  as  well  as  having  groond 
the  rocks  against  which  it  impinged.  Sometimes  rocks  exhibit  marb 
of  both  kinds  of  action.  Widi  a  generally  rounded  form,  a  pebble  will 
have  one  side  planed  off,  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  curved  and 
plane  surfaces  is  so  sharply  defined  that  the  forces  which  acted  become 
as  apparent  as  the  effects  produced.  Even  the  direction  of  the  motioni 
relatively  to  the  rock  at  least,  is  easily  distinguishable  on  the  sur&ce. 
Besides  the  strata  themselves,  of  fine  material,  will  often  thow  li^t  otn 
the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  the  cbangel 
which  they  have  undergone. 

Now,  although  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  observation  and  stndy 
of  the  prairie  deposits  has  thus  far  been  limited^  still  certain  fisu^  hara 
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been  noticed  which  may  not  be  nnintereeting  to  state,  and  which  may 
haye  a  bearing  on  the  qaeation,  whether  a  glacier  several  thonsand  feet 
deep  once  covered  this  State  and  prepared  it  soils. 

As  we  descend  through  the  strata  in  this  locality,  the  first  fact  that 
arrests  the  attention,  after  passing  through  some  fonr  and  a  half  feet  of 
rich  black  soil,  is  a  coarse  gravel  about  eight  feet  deep,  composed  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  materials,  indicating  a  great  diversity  of  origin. 
The  particles  of  quartz  are  generally  more  or  less  rounded,  some  of 
them  as  much   as   those  found  on  a  sea  beach,  while  the  coarser 
materials,  consisting  largely  of  different  kinds  of  slate  and  chert,  are 
more  angular,  showing  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  less  aqueous 
action,  than  the  rounded  and  polished  pebbles  of  quartz.    Among  these 
small  fragments,  not  larger  than  hazel  nuts,  are  sometimes  found, 
though  seldom  it  is  true,  specimens  with  distinctly  furrowed  surface^* 
Passing  then  through  a  layer  of  sand  seven  feet  thick,  we  come  to  the 
blue  clay,  the  interesting  feature  of  which  is  its  numerous  pebbles 
with  grooved  surfaces.    These  pebbles  represent  many  kinds  of  rocks, 
mostly  of  northern  origin,  including  granite,  syenite,  metamorphic 
slate,  quartzite,  greenstone  and  magnesian  limestone.    They  are  re. 
markable  examples  of  glacial  action,  and  impress  one  with  the  energy 
of  the  force  with  which  their  furrowed  surfaces  have  been  ground  away. 
These  pebbles  are  more  abundant  in  the  hardpan  below  the  blue  clay 
than  in  the  blue  clay  itself,  and  are  found  occasionally  in  the  red  day 
below  the  hardpan  to  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.    One  of  their  most 
singular  features  and  difBcult  to  explain,  but  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  points  rather  to  the  glacier  than  to  any  other  cause,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  grooved  on  two  opposite  surfaces.    These  sur- 
faces, though  sometimes  parallel,  are  usually  inclined  at  some  angle, 
giving  to  the  pebble  the  form  of  a  keystone.    The  grooves  on  one  sur- 
face, although  parallel  Jn  the  main  to  each  other,  are  seldom  if  ever 
parallel  to  the  grooves  on  the  opposite  surface,  a  fact  showing  that  the 
surfaces  were  abraded  at  two  different,  though  perhaps  immediately  sue- 
cessive  times.    Often  also  two,  and  even  more  sets  of  grooves  are  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  same  surface,  which  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  slipping  or  turning  partly  round  of  a  pebble,  as  the  ice  pushed  it 
along  over  an  uneven  bed.    This  is  conceivable  and  even  probable ; 
and  even  the  turning  completely  over  of  a  pebble,  so  as  to  produce  two 
opposite  grooved  surfaces,  may  be,  by  no  means,  impossible.  A  round- 
ed pebble  with  a  plane  surface,  having  two  or  more  sets  of  grooves,  in- 
dicates iBomething  more  than  glacial  action ;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  smooth  oval  part  could  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause 
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that  prodnced  the  plane  with  its  grooreB.  Perhape  the  most  reasonaUe 
explanation  is  that  the  stream  nnder  a  glacier  prodnced  the  oval  form, 
while  the  ice  in  which  the  pebble  was  afterwards  entrapped  and  forced 
along,  produced  the  plane  with  its  different  sets  of  grooves. 

Another  fact  of  importance  in  this  connection  is,  that  not  only  peb- 
bles and  small  bowlders,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  occur  in  the 
prairie  deposits,  bnt  hnge  blocks  of  several  tons  weight,  which  most 
have  required  large  masses  of  ice,  either  in  the  form  of  a  ^cier  or  of 
icebergs,  to  bring  them  hither.  At  Ohatsworth,  a  bowlder  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  weighing  some  ten  tons,  and  having  its  surface  grooved, 
was  found  onlj  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  lying,  if  we 
mistake  not,  on  a  stratum  of  earth.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
coant  for  this  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  iceberg.  All  these  facts  are 
extremely  important  and  interesting,  since,  when  correctly  interj^eted, 
a  pebble  is  not  only  made  to  tell  its  own  individual  history,  but  to  throw 
light  on  those  mighty  forces  which  prepared  for  us  our  soils. 

Eassing  through  the  red  clay  we  reach  at  a  depth  of  seventy^six  feet 
a  layer  of  black,  peaty  material,  rich  in  ammonia  and  oth^  nutritious 
matter,  with  occasional  fragments  of  wood,  and  filled  with  rhe  remains 
qf  several  species  of  fresh  water  shells.  It  is  evidently  an  old  sail, 
^d  in  this  particular  instance,  probably  a  marsh.  It  is  without  doubt 
a  continuation  of  the  same  soil  that  was  struck  in  two  places  at  Bloom- 
ington,  at  a  depth  of  118  leet,  where  logs  were  found  scattered  promis- 
cuously about,  and  the  stump  of  a  conifer  still  standing  where  it  grew 
At  Jadcsonville  the  same  soil  with  trunks  of  trees  (cedar)  was  struck 
at  about  the  same  depth,  and  at  Orawfordsville,  Indiana,  it  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  ninety  feet,  also  with  trunks  of  trees.  It  has  been  traced 
as  far  north  as  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  several  other  places,  but  with 
no  animal  remains,  so  far  as  known,  except  in  this  instance.  Here 
then  we  have  the  old  surface  soil  of  this  valley  covered  with  dense 
forests  al  the  close  of  the  tertiary  and  the  beginning  of  the  glacial 
epochs;  for  on  this  soil  lies  the  drift. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  old  soil  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  questicm 
whether  a  glacier  extended  over  all  this  valley  to  the  gulf  during  the 
gladal  period,  and  by  melting  lefk  its  debris  in  the  form  of  drift. 
Whatever  glaciers  may  have  existed  in  ages  previous  to  that  of  the 
drift,  is  a  distinct  question  by  itself;  but  that  a  mass  of  ice  several 
thousand,  or  even  one  thousand  feet  deep,  could  have  moved  from  the 
north  over  this  valley  to  the  gulf  during  the  glacial  period,  without 
having  obliterated  every  trace  of  this  old  soil,  is  certainly  very  difficult 
to  understand.  And  yet  the  materials  of  ^he  prairie  deposits  do 
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point  to  the  glaciers;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this,  so 
far  as  observation  has  yet  taught  ns,  seems  to  be,  that  during  the 
glacial  period,  glaciers  did  exist  at  the  north  of  us,  but  did  not  extend 
8o  far  south  as  the  northern  limits  of  this  State ;  that  this  valley  was  all 
Tinder  water,  and  that  the  relation  of  land  to  sea  was  very  like,  per- 
haps, what  now  obtains  between  Greenland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  phenomena  are  now  taking  place  perfectly  similar  to  what  once, 
probably,  prevailed  here.  If  this  be  so,  these  grooved  pebbles,  gravels, 
sands,  and  even  soils,  perhaps,  of  the  prairie,  many  of  which  are  more 
or  less  stratified,  were  formed  at  the  north  of  us  by  glaciers,  and  trans- 
ported hither  by  water  and  ice,  which  scattered  them  over  a  large  part 
of  this  valley.  Still,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  light  of  new  discoveries  than  to 
assert  dogmatically  what  may  hereafter  prove  untrue. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  tor  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this  question. 
Our  only  excuse  is,  there  are  very  many  otherwise  intelligent  persons, 
who  have  very  queer  notions  of  how  their  soils  have  been  produced. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  this.  In  a  certain  State  where  bowlders 
are  fiur  more  abundant  than  here,  a  person  was  once  upon  a  time  ac- 
tively engaged,  with  mechanical  appliances  and  animal  strength,  in 
removing  from  a  field  the  bowlders  which  nature  had  most  lavishly 
distributed  there.  A  passer  by,  curious  to  know  his  ideas  of  the  drift, 
inquired,  whence  he  supposed  those  bowlders  came.  Pausing  a  mo« 
ment,  and  lifting  his  eyes  with  astonishment  on  the  inquirer,  that  so 
simple  a  question  should  be  asked,  he  replied:  Why  the  Almighty 
placed  them  there  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 

The  more  practical  part  of  the  subject  now  presents  itself,  viz. :  The 
Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Soils.  By  physical,  are  meant 
those  properties  which  distinguish  soils  with  reference  to  their  con- 
sistence, density,  porosity;  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture,  heat,  gasses,  and  particularly  their  power  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  certain  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  together  with  phos- 
phoric and  silicic  acids,  whether  added  as  manure,  or  set  free  grad- 
ually by  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  or  organic  matter  of  soils. 
These  physical  properties,  on  which,  when  existing  in  proper  degree, 
depends  so  much  the  fertility  of  soils,  vary  chiefly  with  the  sand, 
clay  and  humus  of  soils.  A  soil  consisting  entirely  of  sand,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  it  be  silicious,  calcareous,  feldspathic,  or  other  mate- 
rial, has  but  little,  if  any  consistence.  As  its  particles  touch  each 
other  at  but  few  points,  it  is  too  porous  for  successful  cultivation.  If 
it  readily  admits  the  rain,  it  as  readily  parts  with  it  both  by  drain- 
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age  and  eyaporation,  allowing  thus  the  materials  to  escape  irtiA 
should  be  retained  for  plant  growth.  Moreover  the  interstices  being 
large,  but  little  moistnre  rises  by  capillary  attraction,  and  bat  little  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  soil  being  dry,  not  only  be- 
comes unduly  heated  by  the  sun, 'but  retains  the  heat  to  an  extent  ill- 
suited  to  vegetation.  Besides  such  a  soil  affords  but  slight  sa{^rt  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  easily  blown  about  by  winds. 

Nevertheless  a  sandy  soil  made  up  of  very  finely  comminuted  parti- 
cles of  all  kinds  of  rocks  may  be,  and  often  is,  very  fertile,  for  a  rea> 
son  to  be  given  hereafter.  Such,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  the  s(»li 
of  the  prairie.  They  are  due,  originally,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  pot 
verization,  rather  than  to  the  disintegration  or  the  decomposition  of  a 
grelit  variety  of  rocks,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  three 
terms  indicate  very  different  kinds  of  actioiu  Pulverization  is  the 
grinding  up  of  rocks  by  friction  against  each  other.  Disintegration 
is  the  breaking  up  of  a  rock  into  small  integrant  partides  by  beat  and 
cold,  as  when  a  rock,  heated  and  plunged  into  water,  crumbles  easily 
to  powder.  In  nature  the  changes  of  temperature  are  neither  so  sud- 
den or  so  great  as  in  this  case,  but  yet  effectual,  especially  when  aided 
by  frost.  Decomposition  is  the  resolution  of  rocks  into  new  chemical 
compounds,  the  process  by  which  the  food  locked  up  in  them  becomes 
available  to  plants,  and  it  is  greatly  promoted  either  by  pulverization 
or  by  disintegration.  Hence  the  finely  divided  state  of  a  soil  is  a  phy- 
sical property  intimately  connected  with  its  fertility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  purely  clayey  soil  has  exactly  opposite  proper^ 
ties.  It  has  great  consistence,  ie  slightly  porous,  absorbs  water  with  avid- 
ity, and  parts  with  it  reluctantly.  When  moist  it  is  plastic,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  whatever  it  touches,  and  is  thus  difficult  to  cultivate.  In 
rainy  seasons  it  cannot  be  worked  until  late,  and  even  then  with  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  only  wet  but  cold,  from  the  constant  evaporation  at 
its  surface.  In  dry  weather  it  bakes,  and  becoming  hard,  prevents 
the  roots  from  penetrating  it  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  power 
of  absorbing  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  and  silide 
acids,  substances  essential  to  the  healthy  development  of  plants ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  to  this  property,  that  is  due  the  fertilizing  nature  of  elay 
in  soils. 

Such  are  some  of  the  physical  properties  of  two  extreme  kinds  of 
soils,  known  generally  as  light  and  heavy,  sometimes,  also,  as  lean  and 
fat  soils,  neither  of  which  is  desirable  for  tillage.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes exists  an  indefinite  number  of  other  soils,  with  physical  prop6^ 
ties  varying  with  the  relative  quantities  of  sand  and  day  contained 
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in  them.  A  soil  containing  such  an  admixture  of  these  substances  as 
will  mntnallj  compensate  the  defects  of  each — ^wbich  is  neither  too  wet 
in  rainy  seasons,  nor  too  dry  and  hard  in  dronths — which,  by  cultivation, 
readily  becomes  porous,  so  that  roots  can  easily  penetrate  it,  and  the 
atmosphere  circulate  through  it— is  best  suited  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  will  yield  the  most  remunerative  returns.  The  clay  in  such  a  soil 
is  even  more  effective  in  absorbing  the  constituents  required  by  plants 
than  when  pure,  because  the  water  containing  these  substances  is  more 
readily  absorbed  by  such  a  soil  than  by  a  purely  clayey  one.  This  is 
illustrated  by  what  formerly  took  place  here  on  the  burning  over  of 
the  prairie.  The  country,  of  course,  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes, 
rich  in  potash,  and  when  the  rain  fell  too  rapidly  to  be  all  absorbed,  it 
flowed  from  the  surface,  carrying  the  potash  with  it,  and  imparting  to 
streams  a  strong,  alkaline  property.  Had  the  water  passed  through 
the  soil,  the  clay  would  have  absorbed  most  of  the  alkali,  and  retained 
it  for  future  use.  For  the  same  reason  but  little  alakaline  matter  is 
usually  found  in  the  water  of  drains.  In  the  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  matter  of  porous  soils,  the  ammonia  and  other 
alkaline  substances  are  absorbed  by  the  clay ;  and  it  is  clay  also  to 
which  is  due  the  decolorizing  and  deodorizing  nature  of  soils,  a  pro- 
perty which,  in  consequence  of  a  special  application  in  the  form  of 
earth  closets,  has,  of  late,  been  pressed  on  the  public  attention  as  some- 
thing new. 

Eut  a  few  years  since  this  absorbent  property  of  soils  was  specially 
investigated  by  Way.  He  found  that  sewer,  and  other  foul  water, 
when  filtered  through  a  layer  of  porous  earth,  thirty-four  inches  thick, 
was  entirely  deprived  of  its  smell,  its  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid ;  in  fact,  that  all  substances  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  plants 
are  absorbed  and  retained  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  soil,  ten  inches 
thick,  when  saturated  in  this  way,  would  contain  twenty  times  as  much 
nutritious  matter  as  is  usually  spread  over  it  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Could  all  the  sewer  water,  now  passed  from  cities  into  rivers  and  thus 
lost,  be  distributed  over  the  soils  of  the  adjacent  country,  what  an  im- 
mense amount  of  plant-food  would  be  utilized,  and  what  an  increase 
of  harvests  would  accrue  through  the  agency  of  this  property  of  soils. 

If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  absorbent  property  of  clay,  we  shall 
find  it,  probably,  in  a  powerful  surface  attraction,  similar  to  that  by 
which  gasses  and  coloring  matters  adhere  to  the  surface  of  porous 
charcoal.  Some  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  action  is  more  chemi- 
cal than  physical  in  its  nature,  and  that  the  absorption  of  the  alkalies 
is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  insoluble  silicates,  resembling  the 
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feldspars.  The  results  of  certain  experiments  made  to  decide  fliis 
question  seem  to  point  in  this  direction.  It  is  bj  no  means  easy  to 
draw  the  dividing  line  between  physical  and  chemical  forces — to  say 
exactly  where  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins — ^any  more  than  it  is  to 
fix  the  precise  point  of  time  when  a  person  ceases  to  be  a  boy  and 
becomes  a  man.  They  graduate,  so  to  say,  into  each  other ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  in .  this  strong  attraction  of  day  for  the 
alkalies,  we  have  the  incipient  manifestations  of  the  force  which,  under 
favorable  and  prolonged  conditions,  produces  the  chemical  compounds 
known  as  the  feldspars. 
'  Again,  the  decomposition  of  organic  and  mineral  matter  is  largely 
dependent  on  a  suitable  mixture  of  clay  and  sand :  that  is,  on  a  proper 
consistence  of  soil.  Such  decomposition  is  best  promoted  by  a  moist 
and  porous  soil — one  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  to  all  parts  of 
which  the  air  is  easily  accessible.  Indeed,  such  decomposition  is  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  underlying 
rocks,  that  were  furrowed  and  then  buried  beneath  deep  deposits,  re- 
tain their  furrows,  as  sharply  defined  to  day  as  when  they  were  origi- 
nally engraved.  Where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  not  a  trace  of  them  remains.  The  old 
pliocene  soil,  one  bunded  feet  beneath  us,  with  its  trees  and  shells  be- 
fore referred  to,  is  apparently  as  fresh  now  as  when  first  covered  with 
the  drift.  In  like  manner  the  fine  particles  of  ground-up  rocks— in 
other,  words,  our  soils — when  protected  from  atmospheric  influences, 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  elements  in  them  suited  to  plant  growth, 
are  as  useless  for  this  purpose  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  That  this  is  so, 
is  shown  by  isolating  the  sand  of  almost  any  soil,  and  analyzing  it  In 
this  way,  we  learn  that  the  fine  sand  of  soils  from  Union  and  Cham- 
paign counties  contain  the  alkalies  soda,  potash  and  lithia.  These  three 
alkalies  have  also  been  detected,  in  very  small  quantities  of  soils,  from 
Greene  and  Kane  counties  in  this  State,  also  in  soils  from  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  i^ 
in  a  quantity  of  any  soil  not  larger  than  a  pea,  all  these  alkalies  could 
not  be  found.  The  sand  of  a  Union  county  soil  is  especially  rich  in 
these  alkalies,  a  fact  somewhat  singular,  since  the  soil  has  been  under 
cultivation  forty  years  without  any  manure,  not  even  a  green  crop 
plowed  in,  with  only  two  to  four  inches  depth  of  plowing,  and  a  con- 
tinued cropping  of  wheat  or  corn,  chiefly  corn.  And  yet  this  soil,  con- 
taining some  ninety  per  cent,  of  an  unpalpably  fine  sand,  as  fine  as 
the  finest  emery,  is  rich  to  day  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  except- 
^^gi  perhaps,  sulphur,  of  which  there  is  only  a  trace.    To  such  an  ex- 
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tent  has  this  compact  soil,  containing  but  three  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter,  been  protected  from  the  action  of  decomposing  agents,  that  its 
sand  has  apparently  an  ample  supply  of  plant  food  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  fertility  of  this  soil  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  slow  and 
constant  weathering  of  its  sand,  which,  though  not  very  much  exposed, 
is  sufficiently  so  to  set  free  the  requisite  amount  of  mineral  matter  as 
fast  as  it  is  removed  by  cropping.  This  soil,  however,  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceptional in  its  character;  at  least,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  treat  all 
soils  as  this  has  been  treated,  unless  the  object  were  exhaustion.  In  the 
experiments  of  Way,  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  constant  crop- 
ping of  barley,  potatoes,  turnips  and  miscellaneous  crops  without 
manure,  signs  of  exhaustion  were  apparent  even  in  nine  or  ten  years ; 
and  the  soils  of  the  prairie,  although  somewhat  more  durable,  perhaps, 
have  shown,  in  many  instances,  similar  results. 

We  pass  now  to  the  chemical  properties  of  soils.  By  these  are 
understood  those  properties  in  virtue  of  which  new  chemical  com- 
pounds are  formed,  and  especially  those  which  are  in  some  way  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  certain  mineral 
substances,  as  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  and 
some  others,  are  essential  to  the  healthy  development  of  plants.  Of 
this,  there  can  be  no  more  reasonable  doubt  than  that  a  skeleton  is 
essential  to  the  normal  condition  of  a  vertej>rate.  And  yet,  not  long 
ago,  it  was  a  grave  question  with  thinkers  on  this'  subject,  whether 
these  substances,  constituting  the  ash,  were  essential  or  merely  acciden- 
tal constituents  of  plants.  The  establishment  of  this  fact  marks  a  step 
forward  in  this  era  of  thought  and  progress.  The  intelligent  agricul- 
turist of  to-day,  if,  indeed,  one  can  lay  claim  to  intelligence  whose 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  substances  in  plant  life  is  still  very 
indefinite,  stands  on  firmer  ground  than  he  did  half  a  century  ago.  If 
he  does  not  yet  know  exactly  how  they  act,  he  knows,  at  least,  their 
presence  is  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  and  that  it  is  his  interest  so 
to  manage  his  soil  that  they  shall  be  present  in  the  proper  condition 
and  quantity  for  the  use  of  his  crops. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular :  what  is  meant  by  a  chemical  pro- 
perty, and  especially  an  active  one  ?  In  general,  it  may  be  said  io  be 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  combine  with  another,  and  form  a  third 
different  from  either ;  and  an  active  chemical  property  is  this  tendency 
existing  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Thus,  if  lye  obtained  frond  wood 
ashes  be  touched  to  the  tongue,  it  will  attack  it,  or  if  added  in  the  form 
of  soap  to  the  hands,  it  will  attack  them,  destroying  the  cuticle  of 
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the  skin  and  giving  to  it  that  slippery,  slimy  feel,  so  familiar  to  every 
one;  or  again,  if  added  to  sawdust,  it  will  attack  that,  decomposing  it, 
and  disposing  the  atoms  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  oxalic 
acid,  a  substance  with  properties  exactly  opposite  to  its  own.  When, 
therefore,  wood  ashes  are  spread  over  a  soil,  lye  is  put  on  it,  and  a 
chemical  property  is  imparted  to  it.  The  ancient  farmer  did  it  because 
experience  or  tradition  taught  him  that  wood  ashes  iu  some  way  served 
some  good  purpose.  They  made  his  soil  more  fertile,  he  got  a  better 
crop.  The  modern  farmer  does  it,  or  should  do  it,  because  science 
teaches  him  that  he  cannot  have  a  crop  without  them,  or  something 
equivalent  to  them ;  that  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  brass  with- 
out copper,  as  to  raise  a  kernel  of  corn  without  potash. 

In  like  manner  soda  imparts  to  soils  a  chemical  property  peculiar  to 
itself;  so  do  Hthia,  and  lime,  and  magnesia ;  so  do  phosphoric  and  sili- 
cic acids;  and  so  do  many  other  substances.  These  chemical  proper- 
ties all  differ  from  each  in  kind  as  well  as  degree.  Some  are  energetic, 
others  indifferent;  but  each  has  an  individuality  of  its  own  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  labyrinth  of  chemical  properties  or  forces,  modified  by  every 
variation  of  climatic  influence,  that  all  the  reactions  and  compounds  of  a 
soil  are  due. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  also  has  its  peculiar  chemical  property,  and  in 
the  form  of  ozom,  a  remarkably  active  one— a  state  of  unrest — an  ap- 
parent desire  impelling  it  to  seek  out  and  unite  with  some  companion; 
and  then,  as  if  tired  of  the  union,  shortly  after,  perhaps,  to  get  divorced. 
The  same  is  true  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  water 
itself. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  effects  of  these  chemical  properties  in  the  pro- 
duction of  soils.  "We  speak  often  of  the  weathering  of  rocks,  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  They '  disintegrate  and  finally 
crumble  to  powder.  Not  only  so,  they  undergo  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, and  give  rise  to  new  chemical  compounds.  Take  the  granitic 
bowlder  lying  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Its  surface  is  rough,  caused 
by  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  some  of  its  parts  than  of  others. 
The  angular,  but  often  more  or  less  rounded  prominences  are  quartz,  a 
very  insoluble  mineral,  at  least  in  water.  The  depressions  are  caused 
by  the  dissolving  out  of  the  feldspar,  a  mineral  composed  of  silicate 
of  alumina  and  of  silicate  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  Now  when 
rain,  containing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  falls  on  the  bowl- 
der, it  not  only  tends  itself  to  decompose  and  dissolve  the  feldspar,  but 
it  brings  the  carbonic  acid  into  intimate  contact  with  it  The  chemical 
property  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  combine  with  the  alkali  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  silicic  add,  forming  a  carbonate  instead  of  a  silicate.  This 
alkaline  carbonate  being  soluble,  seems  to  have  the  property  of  dis- 
solving the  silicic  acid  which  has  been  displaced,  and  thus  both  are 
carried  to  the  soil,  and  made  available  to  plants.  This  process  goes  on, 
of  course,  with  extreme  slowness,  especially  when  the  rock  has  a  very 
firm  texture.  ^Nevertheless  the  surface,  when  carefully  examined,  ex- 
hibits evident  marks  of  decay,  looks  quite  different  from  a  freshly 
fractured  one,  and  is  often  coated  with  a  perceptible  quantity  of  white 
silicate  of  alumina  or  kaolin,  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the 
alkaline  carbonate  and  silica.  When  the  water  penetrates  through  the 
iDterior  of  the  bowlder,  the  decomposition  advances  with  equal  pace, 
and  the  rock  gradually  becomes  less  coherent,  until  finally  it  breaks 
easily  into  fragments.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  fine 
white  incrustation  lining  the  crevices  of  the  interior.  This  is  usually 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  lime  of  the  rock  com- 
bining with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  water,  or  of  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ate. If  the  rock  contains  an  iron  compound,  the  carbonic  acid  often 
decomposes  it,  and  forms  a  new  iron  salt ;  and  when  this  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  iron  is  often  attacked  by  the  oxygen  and  changed  to  iron 
rust,  causing  the  dark  brown  spots  so  often  seen  on  rocks,  as  well  sia 
the  iridescent  film  often  seen  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water. 

The  yellow  sulphide  of  iron,  often  mistaken  for  gold,  and  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  soft  coal,  is  the  most  apparent  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
mon example  of  the  action  of  oxygen  in  producing  changes  in  rocks. 
In  this  case  both  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  are  oxydized  and  converted 
into  copperas ;  and  when  this  is  further  exposed  to  the  air,  the  iron 
is  changed  to  iron  rust  and  deposited  as  bog  iron  ore.  Sometimes  this 
iron  salt  filters  through  a  soil  charged  with  organic  matter,  and  the 
iron  is  not  converted  into  iron  rust  until  it  reaches  the  subsoil,  where 
it  actis  as  a  cement,  binding  the  gravel  and  pebbles  together  into  a  kind 
of  rock  called  hardpan.  Other  substances,  also,  as  lime,  silica  and 
day,  act  as  cements,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

The  solvent  power  of  carbonated  water  on  limestone,  due  chiefiy  to 
the  chemical  property  of  carbonic  acid,,  scarcely  need  be  mentioned.  It 
is  well  known  to  be  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  lime  dissolved  in 
our  soils  and  springs,  and  to  have  excavated  those  immense  caverns  so 
frequent  in  limestone  regions. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  solvent 
power  of  pure  water,  and  the  relation  of  this  power  to  the  fineness  of 
the  material  on  which  it  acts.  In  this  way  the  relation  of  the  fineness 
of  a  soil  to  its  fertility  will  become  apparent.    It  is  a  common  notion 
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that  many  kinds  of  rock  are  insolnble.  At  least  thej  are  often  spoken 
of  as  snch.  The  tmth  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  rock  bnt  yields  more  or 
less  to  the  action  of  water,  and  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  its  surface  exposed.  The  experiments  of  the  Messrs.  Rogers  are 
very  instructive  on  this  point.  They  pulverized  a  large  variety  of 
minerals,  usually  considered  insoluble,  and  treated  them  with  pure 
water  and  with  carbonated  water,  carrying  on  the  two  sets  of  experi- 
ments side  by  side,  and  observing  all  the  necessary  precautions.  When 
the  mineral  was  very  finely  pulverized  and  treated  with  pure  water  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  filtered,  the  first  drops  of  the  filtrate  gave 
an  alkaline  reaction,  while  with  carbonated  water  the  effect  was  recog- 
nizable in  less  than  ten  minutes.  With  pure  water  the  effect  was  mueli 
weaker  than  with  carbonated  water,  still  it  was  perfectly  decisive  in 
almost  all  the  minerals  tried.  By  digesting  finely  powdered  feldspar, 
hornblende,  grammatite,  epidote,  mesotype,  chlorite,  serpentine,  and 
some  twenty  others,  in  pure  water  a  week,  and  in  carbonated  water  48 
iionrs  only,  they  found  that  silica,  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and 
alumina,  had  been  dissolved  to  an  extent  equal  to  from  A  to  1  per  cent* 
of  the  minerals  taken.  The  solvent  power  of  water  was,  doubtless, 
increased  by  digestion,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same 
effect  would  have  been  produced  by  cold  water  in  a  long  time. 

The  application  to  soils  of  the  truth  taught  by  these  experiments,  is 
plain.  The  soils  of  the  prairie  contain,  without  doubt,  more  or  less  of 
all  these  minerals ;  and  it  is  evident  the  more  finely  pulverized  thej 
are,  the  more  readily  they  will  be  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  more 
mineral.tbod  will  they  furnish  for  the  crop.  In  this  way,  a  very  finely 
comminuted  soil,  like  that  of  Union  county,  or  of  some  river  bottoms, 
seems  to  have  an  inexhaustibly  fertility,  becaiisie  the  decomposition  of 
^mineral  matter  keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  viegetation.  Were  the 
.particles  of  soil  coarser,  or  less  exposed  to  the  combined  influences  of 
water,  carbonic  acid  and  Oxygen,  the  supply  of  mineral  food  might  fall 
below  the  demand  ;  that  is,  there  would  be,  to  that  extent,  exhaustion, 
to  be  remedied  W  manure  or  fallow. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  not  the  only  principle  involved  in  the 
explanation  of  the  apparently  permanent  fertility  of  soils;  but  that  it 
finds  a  place  in  it,  seems  to  be  plainly  taught  by  experiment;  and  we 
will  only  add  that  these  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  a  soil  with 
greater  or  less  activity,  according  to  its  more  or  less  favorable  condi- 
tions, sustain  an  intimate  relation  to  an  intelligent  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  commend  themselves  to  the  careful  attention  and  study  of 
farmers. 
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unrxRiLS  TtntD  bt  tme  loassas. 

ItOOIHB. 

Soda  Feldspar, 

Hornblende, 

Prehnite, 

Potaah  Feldapar, 

Qrammatlte, 

Talc, 

LithU  Feldspar, 

Ashertos, 

Steatite, 

Glossy  Feldspar,  (Sanidin), 

OlWina, 

Chlorite, 

Labrador  Feldspar, 

Chalcedony, 

Serpentine, 

Vica, 

Epidote, 

Obsidion, 

Lenclte, 

Analcime, 

Lata, 

Toarmoline, 

Mesotype, 

Greenstone, 

Augite, 

Scolerite, 

Gneiss, 

Goccolite, 

Azinite, 

Hornblende  Slate, 

Hjpersthene, 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 


BY  T.  J.  BURRILL,  PROFESSOR  OP  HORTICULtURE. 


Our  common  idea  of  a  plant  is  a  living  growing  Btructure,  fastened 
by  roots  in  the  soil,  bearing  leaves  that  are  elevated  upon  stems  and 
branches  to  catch  the  sunlight  and  air,  budding  and  blossoming  in 
charming  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance,  and  finally  bending  under 
a  heavy  load  of  seeds  or  fruits.  But  it  we  should  work  these  things 
into  a  definition,  it  would  exclude  every  one  of  a  host  of  vegetable 
forms,  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  distinctive  characteris- 
tic of  the  plants  under  consideration,  is  that  given  as  tlie  heading  of  this 
paper — ^flowerleas.  Let  us  fully  understand  what  a  flowej  is.  The 
cultivated  rose,  with  all  its  beauty,  can  not  lay  claim  to  it,  for  the  arts 
of  man  have  destroyed  the  essential  parts,  and  turned  them  into  showy 
bat  useless  appendages.  No  seed  is  started  into  existence  by  our  dou- 
ble-flowered roses.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  forest  trees — the 
oaks,the  elms,  the  hickories — are  popularly  supposed  to  have  no  flowers, 
when,  in  fact,  they  produce  countless  numbers  of  true  flowers.  Bot- 
anists call  the  outer-whorl  of  usually  leaf-like  bodies^  in  the  flower  a 
calyXy  its  individual  parts  sepals  ;  the  next  row  is  the  corolla,  and  the 
parts  petals.  These  are  the  most  con^icuous  parts  of  the  flower,  yet 
are  wholly  unessentiaL  It  is  to  the  center  of  the  flower  that  we  must 
look  for  organs,  really  useful  in  the  reproductive  process.  These  are 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  answering  respectively  to  the  male  and  female 
sexes  among  animals.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  be  in  the 
flame  flower,  nor  indeed  upon  the  same  plant,  but  no  seed,  in  the  pro- 
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per 'sense  of  that  term,  ever  comes  into  existence,  withont  a  previons 
combination  of  these  two  parts  of  the  flower.  The  stamens  produce 
the  pollen,  which  is  carried  abont  by  the  winds,  or  by  inaecta,  or  in 
many  cases  falling  directly  npon  the  pistils,  quicken,  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  the  embryonic  cell  into  new  and  hitherto  unknown  life, 
thus  beginning  the  formation  of  a  seed.  Now,  though  the  flowers 
may  be  unnoticeable  with  common  observation,  all  our  trees,  shrubs, 
grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  weeds  and  any  other  plants  with  ne,  hav- 
ing a  woody  stem,  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  any 
that  are  made  generally  useful,  as  food  or  covering,  for  man  or  beast, 
do  produce  true  flowers,  and  bear  true  seeds.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  named  plants  belong  to  the  flowerless 
type,  and  the  time  undoubtedly  was  when  they  constituted  almost  the 
entire  vegetation  on  the  globe.  And  there  still  remain  thousands  of 
other  species,  waiting  for  the  botanists'  researches,  and  names,  to  swell 
the  number  of  flowerless  plants  now  existing,  even  beyond  the  re- 
corded number  of  flowering  species.  Of  these  the  microscopic  world 
has  myriads  of  specific  iorms,  which  have,  until  recently,  been  almost 
unknown,  and  what  is  most  strange,  many  of  these  minnt«  beings, 
long  classed  as  animals,  on  account  of  their  free  and  evidently  volun- 
tary motions,  are  now  positively  known  to  be  true  plants.  It  is  no 
longer  an  unsettled  question  about  the  rapid  and  varied  movements  of 
the  lower  orders  of  purely  vegetable  forms.  But  a  large  number  of 
flowerless  plants  are  by  no  means  microscopic.  The  ferns,  the  menses, 
the  mushrooms,  the  moulds,  are  fair  examples.  Who  ever  saw  a 
flower  upon  a  puff-ball,  or  a  toadstool  ?  How  many  aquatic  plants  are 
there  that  never  bloom ! 

Linnseus  named  these  plants  Oryptogamia^  meaning  hidden  marriage, 
while  those  with  flowers  were  named  Phenogamia^  open  marriage— ^e 
latter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stamens  and  pistils  were  readily  seen, 
and  the  reproductive  process  could  be  readily  traced,  while  analogous 
parts,  and  analogous  processes,  could  only  be  guessed  at  in  the  Cryp- 
togamia,  or  flowerless  plants.  Extended  research  has  proved,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  something  answering  to  these  parts,  though  dis- 
guised under  a  multitude  of  forms,  and  their  operations  varying  in 
wonderfully  different  ways.  Instead  of  seeds  they  produce  spores, 
differing  from  the  former  in  not  having  within  an  embryo  or  rudimen- 
tary plant,  and  by  germinating  irregularly  without  the  fixed  point  for 
beginning,  as  in  seeds. 

It  was  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  all  the  plants  in  our  region  of  conn- 
try,  which  attained  any  considerable  size,  or  which  furniahed  any  of 
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the  staple  article  of  nse,  whether  as  food,  or  materials  for  hnilding  or 
clothing,  were  flowering  and  not  flowerless  plants.  What  then  are  the 
uses  of  the  latter,  and  why  spend  our  time  in  their  study  I  Let  us  see. 
(1.)  They  are  the  simplest  in  structure  of  all  plants,  and  as  the 
TBgetable  processes  are  the  same  as  in  the  higher  plants,  we  may  far 
more  readily  study  their  secrets  in  the  work  of  elaborating  food,  of 
increasing  in  size,  and  of  giving  rise  to  new  beings  like  themselves. 
Hence,  he  who  would  know  the  requirements  and  action  of  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind,  must  begin  with  these  humble  beings  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  his  examinations.  When  we  descend  to  the  lowest  plants,  a 
simple,  isolated,  round  microscopic  cell,  performing  all  the  complicated 
functions  of  vegetative  life,  meets  our  astonished  gaze.  The  red  snow 
plant,  of  the  Polar  regions,  and  another  of  the  same  genus  {Proto- 
ooccu8)j  with  us,  sometimes  seen  in  red  streaks  and  patches,  looking  like 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  shaded  and  moistened  side  of  rocks  and  banks, 
are  of  this  character.  The  cell  has  an  outer  and  inner  coat,  and  a 
thick  fluid  mass  within.     They  individually  obtain  their  nourishment 
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from  the  air/>r  water,  and  increase  in  number  by  self-division,  but  are 
also  known  to  give  rise  to  young  plants  by  two  cells  uniting  and  ming- 
ling their  fluid  contents.  The  green  scum  that  forms  upon  stagnant 
water  is  another  example  of  these  lowest  of  plants,  sometimes  one- 
celled,  sometimes  many-celled,  constituting  a  thread-like  filament. 

(2.)  The  study  of  the  fiowerless  plants  helps  us  to  understand  the 
past  history  of  our  mother  earth,  when  she  produced  little  or  nothing 
of  a  higher  organization.  The  coal  we  now  use  for  fuel,  came  in  great 
part  from  flowerless  plants.  Those  were  the  good  old  days  for  the 
Cryptogamia,  when  moss-like  plants  grew  to  the  giant  size  of  oaks, 
and  ferns  vied  with  the  towering  palm. 

(8.)  The  information,  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  development 
of  these  plants,  throws  much  light  upon  the  mooted  theories  of  sponta- 
Dcous  generation  of  living  beings — theories  so  often  advanced,  and 
eometimes  so  seductively  argued.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that 
living  beings  can  be  produced  by  the  union  of  certain  chemical  elements, 
or  brought  into  existence  by  chance,  or  through  the  agency  of  any  of 
the  natural  laws,  other  than  those  referring  to  direct  parentage,  always 
point  for  illustration  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  water,  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  swarming  with 
moving  bodies ;  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  wliere  do 
tliey  come  from  ?  And  when  the  water  is  previously  boiled  to* kill  all 
living  things,  and  then  kept  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  the  wonder  is  much 
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increased  to  find  the  sa^e  maze  of  living,  eating,  growing  bodies, 
Beeminglj  enjoying  to  the  utmost  their  lease  upon  life.  So  it  is  pass- 
ing Qtrange  that  moulds,  which  are  as  true  plants  as  the  eveigreensin 
our  door  yards,  appear  whenever  and  wherever  any  moist  organic  sub- 
stance is  found,  for  their  development  A  piece  of  cheese  put  away 
in  a  damp  cellar,  will  as  surely  rear  upon  its  surface  a  pigmy  forest  of 
bluish  vegetation,  as  will  a  well-seeded  and  tilled  field,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  produce  its  crop.  So,  too,  it  is  strange  that  young  tim- 
ber of  a  different  kind  from  that  previously  cut,  should  spring  up  from 
"  desired "  land,  yet  no  observing  man  will  for  a  moment  doubt  but 
that  these  young  trpes  came  from  true  seeds.  The  weeds  appearing  the 
first  season  atler  we  turn  over  the  prairie  sod,  are  likewise  known  to 
start  from  seeds.  Kow  when  we  find,  by  prolonged  observation,  that 
these  minute  forms  in  a  drop  of  water  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  ss 
the  above  trees  and  weeds,  in  regard  to  life  and  development,  we  may 
cease  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  living  beings — plants  or  ani- 
mals— originating  from  the  inorganic  elements,  without  the  interven- 
ing power  of  a  creator.  Prof.  Henry  James  Clark,  whose  experiments 
upon  this  9ubject  are  recorded  in  his  book  called  Mind  in  Nature,  now 
in  the  University  library,  thinks  he  has  proved  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  animalculsB  in  closed  vessels,  but  he  is  also  candid  enough 
to  record  the  fact  that  when  his  fluids  are  boiled  for  a  loi^  time  or  for 
a  short  time  under  high  pressure,  and  then  kept  sealed,  no  living  things 
afterward  appeared.  Evidently,  simply  boiling  for  a  short  time  did 
not  kill  the  germs,  and  the  prolonged  boiling  did  kill  them.  In  order, 
'  however,  to  account  for  the  production  of  plants,  in  many  caaes,  we 
must  assume  the  almost  ubiquity  of  seed-like  germs.  Without  doubt, 
if  we  could  sharpen  our  vision  sufficiently,  these  bodies  would  now 
appear  floating  in  the  air  around  us — settling  as  dust  here  and  there, 
ready  always  to  germinate  and  grow  wlien  the  gonditions  prove  favor- 
able 'y  and  these  same  particles,  though  ever  so  minute,  are  as  fully 
endowed  as  we  are  ourselves  with  that  mysterious  vitalizing  principle 
which  w^  know  distinguishes  us  from  the  dead,  inert,  inorganic  clods 
of  earth.  The  whple  world  of  chemical  elements,  aided  by  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  men,  evidently  cannot  originate  the  smallest  life  germ 
of  the  humblest  plant. 

(4.)  The  next  reason,  we  advance  for  the  study  of  these  plants,  is  their 
usefulness  to  ourselves.  Though  we  have  said  no  flowerl ess  plant  with 
us  produced  any  staple  article  of  food  for  man  or  the  higher  animals, 
there  are  some  which  do  far  more  than  niean  service  in  this  particular. 
The  so-called  Reindeer  moss  {Cenomyce  rcmgiferind)  supplies,  not  only 
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that  animal  with  food,  but  renders  existence  possible  to  a  large  number 
of  human  beings  in  the  cold  regions  of  earth.  The  plant  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  use,  for  the  deer  has  only  to  scrape  away  the  snow  to 
find  it  in  perfect  condition  in  winter.  Though  dry,  it  is  not  dead.  The 
pasture  is  absolutely  never  failing ;  through  heat  or  cold,  drouth  or  exces- 
sive rain,  the  flowerless  plant  vegetates,  and  grows  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand.  Lichens  and  Algae  have  often  been  used 
for  food,  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  peculiar  process  of  manufac- 
turing has  furnished  the  world  with  a  new  article  of  food  from  them, 
named  "  Sea  Moss  Farine,"  now  too  well  known  to  need  iurther  men- 
tion. Some  of  the  Fungi  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  used  for  food. 
The  common  mushroom  grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
forms  with  the  morel  and  truffle,  in  some  European  countries,  a  large 
supply  of  food.  I  venture  to  predict,  that  some  enterprising  indi- 
viduals in  our  own  country  will  yet  make  their  fortune  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mushroom,  and  if  so,  they  will  furnish  to  the  people  au 
article  of  food  as  delicious  and  healthful  as  it  will  be  new  to  mauy. 

Some  of  the  flowerless  plants  perform  an  office  in  nature  for  which 
they  get  very  little  credit,  but  which  is  eminently  important  to  the 
well-being  of  man.  Their  home  is  upon  decaying  and  putrifying 
naasses  of  organic  matter,  whose  pernicious  gases  they  imbibe  and 
change  into  their  own  harmless  structure.  We  know  not  what  fearful 
pestilences  would  ravish  and  desolate  the  earth,  nor  how  often  they 
have  been  stopped  by  the  influence  of  these  humble  instruments — the 
scavengers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Another  important  service  is 
also  rendered  by  the  lowest  plants  in  their  pioneer  attempts  to  create 
a  soil  for  the  growth  of  those  to  come  after,  higher  in  rank.  The  sur- 
face of  a  naked  rock,  left  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  becomes  coated  with 
mosses  and  lichens,  which,  drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  air, 
elaborate  the  elements,  die  and  decay  upon  the  spot  for  generation 
after  generation,  until  a  soil  is  formed  upon  the  hardest  rock,  for  the 
production  of  more  noble  forms  of  vegetable  growth.  This  work  has 
been  in  progress  during  the  long  ages  of  time,  and  has  changed  the 
earth  from  arid  wastes  of  cheerless  sand,  to  the  fertile  valleys  and  gen- 
erous soils  which  so  bountifully  supply  the  wants  of  man. 

(5.)  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  which  we  mention 
here,  for  the  study  of  these  plants,  is  the  well  known  iujurious  quali- 
ties and  habits  of  some  of  them.  Some  are  rank  poison  to  man  and 
beasts ;  some  cause  disease  and  often  death  by  their  attacks,  as  parasites, 
while  myriads  of  the  parasitic  type  prey  upon  our  choicest  fruits,  veg- 
etables and  trees.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  very  name  of  fuufirus  sue:- 
VoLIH-89  ^        ^ 
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geets  to  us  misfortniie  and  calamity^-destruction  before  our  ejet, 
while  we  stand  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  with  woe-begone  fiices, 
resigned  to  our  fate.  Neither  is  the  feeling  a  mere  superstition.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  where  we  suspicion  one  of  these  parasites  with 
evil,  a  score  of  them  are  busily,  and  steadily,  and  vigorously,  and  ma* 
liciously,  and  successfully  intent  upon  their  work  of  destruction. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  our  flowerlese 
plants,  and  these  characters,  good  and  bad,  when  investigated,  partially 
answer  the  question,  "  What  are  their  uses,  and  why  call  attention  to 
them  ?  " 

Flowerless  plants  are  divided  into  orders,  as  follows :  Lycopodiaceie, 
Marsileacese,  EqnisetacesB,  Filices,  Musci,  Hepaticse,  Characese,  Lichens, 
Fungi  and  Algse ;  and  these  orders  are  more  or  less  subdivided  bj 
different  authors.  For  this  paper,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
exhaustive  treatise,  these  divisions  are  exact,  and  full  enough  for  our 
purpose. 

The  Lycopodiaceee,  or  dub-mosses,  as  they  are  called,  are  moss-like 
plants,  having  a  woody  stem  and  branches,  some  of  them  almost  ex- 
actly resembling,  in  minature,  pine  trees.  They  scarcely  exceed  a 
hight  of  three  inches  with  us,  but  in  tropical  countries  are  much 
larger.  In  the  past  geological  ages  they  grew  to  immense  size,  and 
are  now  represented  by  the  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria  and  Lepidodendrons 
of  the  coal  fields. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  here  that  the  seed-like  bodies  in  all  the  Cryp- 
togamia  are  called  sporeSy  and  the  inclosing  case  a  sporangiufn;  the 
organ  corresponding  to  the  pistil  of  flowering  plants,  a  pistilidium  or 
archigonium,  and  to  the  anther  (the  pollen-sack)  an  atheridium.  The 
names  are  changed,  for  the  function  and  structure  of  the  parts  are  not 
the  same  as  in  flowering  plants.  Thus  a  spore  is  a  minute  body,  bar- 
ing no  embryo  or  rudimentary  plant,  as  have  all  true  seeds,  but  begins 
germination  at  any  point  of  its  surface.  Again,  a  seed  gives  rise 
directly  to  a  plant,  which  we  shall  see  is  not  always  the  case  with  the 
spore. 

The  fruit  of  the  Lycopods  is  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If  we 
examine  carefully  we  shall  find  a  little  rounded  sack  filled  with  four 
spores,  and  other  little  sacks  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  particles,  that  rise  in  a  little  cloud  of  dust  when  dis- 
turbed. Under  the  microscope  these  will  be  recognized  as  single  cells, 
each  having  coiled,  within,  a  peculiar  thread-like  body,  which  finallj 
escapes  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell  membrane,  and  exhibits  the  won- 
derful phenomena  of  an  active  stage  of  the  plant.    Its  motions  are 
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nipid  and  evidently  self-cansed.  This  is  the  apennatozoid,  and  has  for 
its  office  the  fertilization  of  the  spore.  It  thus  corresponds  then  to  the 
poUen  in  flowering  plants.  This  powder  is  very  inflammable,  and  has 
been  used  in  theatrical  performances  to  produce  artificial  lightning. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  by  droggists  as  a  coating  for  pills.  In  ger- 
minating, the  spore  forms  within  itself  a  little  ceUnlar  substance,  known 
as  a  prothallus.  Upon  this  the  archigonium  is  formed,  which,  when 
fertilized  by  the  Bpermatoid,  reproduces  the  plant.  Some  of  the  Ly- 
copodB  are  quite  ornamental,  and  are  favorite  pets  of  many,  the  arts 
of  man  having  changed  their  forms  very  greatly.  But  little  value  is 
attached  to  the  order,  though  undoubtedly  they  are  the  highest  in  rank 
among  the  Cryptogamia. 

The  MarsileacesB  consists  of  a  few  aquatic  plants  formed  in  ditches 
and  streams  of  sluggish  water.  Their  fruit  is  like  the  Lycepods,  but 
they  have  one  instead  of  four  spores.  They  are  of  no  known  specific 
use,  but  are  certainly  harmless. 

The  EquisetacesB  are  the  horsetails,  or  scouring  rushes,  which  we  so 
often  see  in  low  grounds.  They  have  hollow  stems,  the  joints  of  which 
are  easily  separated.  Upon  the  top  of  the  stem  is  a  cone-shaped  body, 
bearing  upon  its  surface  little  stalked  scales,  diminutive  umbrellas, 
upon  the  inner  side  of  which  the  sporangia,  containing  many  spores, 
are  situated.  The  outer-covering  of  the  spore  splits  up  into  four  long 
arm-like  pieces,  retaining  hold  of  the  spore  by  one  end,  and  develop- 
ing upon  the  other  a  rounded  knob.  These  arms  will  be  found  either 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  spore,  or  extended^  according  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Germination  is  the  same  as  in  the  Lycopods,  save 
that  the  prothallus  protrudes  from  the  spore,  and  develops  both  the 
archigonium  and  the  antheridium,  the  latter  producing  spiral  sperma- 
tozoids.  The  plants  are  of  little  use,  neither  need  we  fear  their  depre- 
dations. 

The  Filices  are  ferns,  with  which,  I  suppose,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
acquainted.  They  grow  abundantly  in  damp  woods,  shooting  up  their 
large,  green,  variously  figured  fronds  (leaves),  which  bear  upon  their 
backs  little  brown  dots.  The  latter  are  clusters  of  sporangia,  each 
containing  many  spores.  Their  germination  and  reproduction  are  like 
the  Equisetaceee.  Ferns  are  very  ornamental  and  often  thrive  where 
other  plants  fail.  They  must  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  otherwise 
are  easily  accommodated.  Some  of  the  thickened  roots  have  been 
used  for  food,  but  furnish  very  little  in  this  respect.  Others  are  still 
popular  in  medicine.  In  tropical  countiies  the  ordinary  prostrate  root 
stock  rises  above  ground  to  the  size  of  trees,  and  good  evidence  is 
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not  wanting  of  their  great  size,  in  past  geological  ages.  Yery  many 
species  of  ferns  are  now  found  in  the  fossil  state.  If  not  friends,  the 
ferns  are  snrely  not  enemies  to  man. 

The  next  order,  Musci,  contains  the  mosses,  a  name  sometimes  made 
to  include  all  of  these  little  green  plants.  The  trae  mosses,  however, 
may  be  known  by  always  having  a  distinct  stem  and  leaves,  without 
woody  tissue  in  either.  They  are  harmless  plants,  drawing  their 
nourishment  from  the  air,  and,  by  their  decay,  ultimately  furnishing  a 
soil  for  higher  plants.  Peat  is  principally  formed  from  mosses.  The 
still  spermatozoids,  in  these  and  the  remaining  plants,  are  not  spiral,  bat 
manifest  the  same  intensity  of  motion.  The  spores  are  borne  in  littie 
stalked  sporangia,  arising  from  a  rosette  of  leaves.  The  Esqaimaux 
use  the  dried  rootlets  for  lamp-wicks,  and  considerable  use  is  now 
made  of  moss  as  packing  material. 

The  Hepaticse,  or  Liverworts,  are  usually  flat,  loose-tissued  plants, 
growing  upon  moist  rocks,  trunks  of  trees,  and  upon  the  ground. 
They  send  out  many  rootlets  from  their  under  sur&ce,  but  use  them 
simply  as  hold-fasts,  drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  air.  Th^ 
fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  mosses,  but  the  stalks  to  the  sporangia  are 
often  wanting.  Unlike  the  mosses,  the  sporangia  bursts  irregularly. 
The  plants  are  of  no  prominent  use  and  do  no  special  injury. 

The  GharacesB  contain  a  few  aquatic  plants,  composed  of  tubes,  and 
only  noted  for  the  facility  they  give  for  studying  the  circulation  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  cells. 

The  Lichens  include  the  tufted  or  leathery  plants  found  in  dry 
places  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  old  rails,  rocks,  etc.  They  vary  greatly 
in  form  and  color,  sometimes  consisting  of  little  cups  containing  vari- 
ously colored  spores  or  gemma  (buds),  and  sometimes  radiating  from 
a  center  into  a  large  patch  of  green.  The  spores  are  found  in  little 
sacks  contained  in  the  walls  of  little  cup-like  bodies  variously  scattered 
over  the  surface.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  truly  wonderfuL  When 
dried  so  that  they  may  be  crumbled  to  powder,  they  only  need  a  fresh 
supply  of  moisture  to  assume  all  the  activity  of  life.  Many  are  used  for 
food.  The  so-called  Keindeer-moss  has  been  elsewhere  alluded  to.  It 
is  a  true  Lichen.  Lecanora  esculenta,  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  con- 
sisting of  a  round  moss,  without  attachment  to  anything,  and  often 
blown  about  by  the  winds,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ancient  manna. 
Quite  a  number  are  used  in  medicine,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  arts. 
The  coloring  matters  known  as  orchil  and  cudbear,  are  from  Lichens, 
and  from  the  various  species  of  Bocella  is  manufactured  the  litmus,  so 
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important  to  the  chemist    A  sample  of  the  cmde  plant  from  Sicily 
was  pronounced  W9rth  $20,000  per  ton. 

Now,  we  come,  in  order,  to  the  most  noted  as  well  as  the  most  infa. 
mouB  of  the  class — the  Fungi ;  but  as  we  want  to  speak  more  in  detail 
about  these,  we  skip  them  for  the  present,  and  notice  the  AlgsB.  These 
are  aquatic  plants  of  tender  structure,  but  of  wondrous  variety  of  form 
and  color.  Some  are  totally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  except  in  mass- 
es, whilQ  others,  as  the  sea-weeds,  extend  a  half  mile  in  length.  Our 
aquatic  flowerless  plants  almost  all  belong  to  this  order;  In  fresh 
water  they  are  usually  green.  Some  species  flourish  in  running  streams, 
other  only  in  stagnant  water.  They  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the 
water,  and  in  their  growing  state  are  eminently  serviceable  to  man  by 
depriving  the  water  of  noxious  gases.  The  green  scum  upon  water 
may  show  that  the  latter  is  unfitted  for  our  use,  but  not  because  of  the 
vegetable  moss,  for  this  is  acting  all  the  time  as  a  purifier.  It  may, 
and  probably  does  often  happen,  that  they  become  harmful  when  the 
waters  in  which  they  grew  subside  and  leave  them  to  decay.  Some 
have,  also,  a  bad  name  as  parasites,  living  in  the  fluids  ef  the  human 
and  other  bodies,  causing  disease  and  death,  but  many  of  these  sup- 
posed species  of  Algse  are  now  known  to  be  peculiar  forms  of  Fungi, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  all  of  these  injurious  forms  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  latter  order.  If  so,  it  leaves  one  only,  out  of  the  ten 
orders  of  flowerless  plants,  that  is  injurious  to  man. 

Betuming,  now,  to  the  Fungi,  we  find  many  things  which  widely 
separate  them  from  most  other  plants.  They  are  never  green.  Most 
of  them  are  white  or  hyaline,  while  others  pass  through  the  whole 
series  of  shades,  green  excepted.  They  are  parasitic,  either  getting 
their  nourishment  from  living  plants  and  animals,  or  from  decaying  or- 
ganic substances.  Their  vegetative  system  consists  of  numerous 
thread-like  cells,  often  matted  or  flocose.  These  threads  are  called  the 
myceUium.  The  fruiting  bodies  may  be  large  as  in  the  mushroom, 
seeming  to  constitute  the  entire  plant,  or  may  be  very  small,  as  in  many 
moulds.  Sweden  is  said  to  produce  the  most  species^  of  Fungi,  and 
the  United  States  next 


'Sfobbs  Naked. — Hymenomycetes — Hymenium  freCf  open,  aometimes  closed  at  first,  but  soon 
of)6n ;  M iishro  cm,  Polyporus,  etc.  Gasteromycetes — ^Inclosed  puff-ball.  Coniomycetes,  (Dust 
Fongi) — Spores  seated  on  inconspicuous  threads.  Puccinia  graminis,  ^cidiuai,  Conidia, 
Stylospores,  Spermatia,  Ascospores,  Hyphomycetes — Moulds,  spores  free,  cheese,  silk,  meal, 
sugar,  etc. 

Sfobss  in  Sacks. — ^Yeast  (Pcnicillium  glaucum) — Botrytis  or  Peronospora.  Physomyce- 
tes,  Sporangia  from  threads — Moulds  on  decaying  matter,  Ascomycetes,  Sporangia  from  a 
I^menium — ^EusyphsD  Berberry,    Morels  and  Truffles,  Burning  forests — Godyoeps  aad  Spssriso. 
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Mnch  stady  htm  been  bestowed  upon  ihefle  plants,  and  veiy  many 
interestiiig  facts  observed.  Owing  to  their  injnriotifi  habits,  they  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  vandals  of  the  vegetable  world.  They  are 
outcasts  from  good  vegetable  society;  among  plants  they  are  thefidlen 
angels,  wicked  and  fiendish,  plotting  for  the  min  of  the  woild.  Bat 
their  work  is  not  wholly  destmctive.  Their  office  as  scavengers  has 
been  mentioned  before,  and  in  this  we  find  their  best  service  to  man. 
The  mushroom,  morrel,  etc.,  are  largely  used  for  food.  Mylitta  Aus- 
tralis  forms  the  native  bread  of  the  Australians,  and  a  Cittaria,  grow- 
ing upon  the  twigs  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  to  the 
Fuegians.  The  list  of  good  qualities  is,  however,  short,  and  we  turn  to 
the  more  popular  if  not  more  pleasing  task  of  berating  and  denonncing 
them.  Some  species  of  mushroom,  like  plants,  are  very  poisonous,  as 
the  ergot  of  rye  is  well  known  to  be.  Another,  similar  to  the  mush- 
room, is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  instead  of,  or  widi 
whisky,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  intoxication,  which  it  does  effec- 
tually.  Moulds  upon  articles  of  food  are  either  very  unwholeeome  in 
themselves,  or  induce  an  unwholesome  state  in  the  substance.  Neither 
is  the  effect  entirely  avoided  by  scraping  off  the  mouldy  sur&ce,  for, 
quite  invisible,  the  mycelium  often  penetrates  to  great  depths,  and 
spreads  itself  far  and  wide. 

Whether  Fungi  produce  disease  in  plants  and  animals  dtredly^  or 
are  themselves  only  a  result  of  disease,  is  a  question  often  asked  and 
variously  answered.  Some  observers  hold  one  and  some  the  other  opinion, 
to  this  day ;  but  the  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between  them.  Some  spe- 
cies are  positively  known  to  attack,  without  scruple,  the  healthiest  liv- 
ing tissues.  With  these,  all  that  is  required  for  their  propagation  is  to 
scatter  the  spores  upon  the  surface  usually  attacked.  Many  species 
have  been  tried  upon  both  plants  and  animals,  with  the  result  men- 
tioned. Smut  in  wheat  can  be  readily  induced  by  sowing  the  spores 
with  the  grain.  Many  leaf-blights  can  be  more  directly  traced  to  the 
germinating  spores.  Muscardine,  the  silk- worm  malady,  can  as  cer- 
tainly be  produced  by  dropping  the  spores  of  a  mould  upon  the  outside 
of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  as  a  crop  of  com  can  be  produced  bj 
placing  the  seed  in  suitable  soil. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  ^^  How  can  the  germinating  thread  firom  the 
spore,  or  the  latter  body,  itself  gain  entrance  to  the  tissues  upon  which 
it  preys  t  ^'  As  a  rule,  the  spores  themselves  do  not  gain  such  admis- 
sion, but  when  we  consider  the  immense  force  exerts  by  other  ger- 
minating seeds,  pushing  up  lumps  of  earth,  many  times  their  own  bulk, 
and  then  think  of  the  delicate  cell  walls  of  most  plants,  and  the  loose 
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Btmctiire  of  many  animals,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  a  possible 
mode  of  procedure- 
Some  species,  doubtless,  prey  only  upon  weak  or  diseased  structures, 
yet  these,  by  once  gaining  a  start,  so  decompose  the  matrix  and  poison 
the  fluids  that  the  otherwise  local  injury,  or  disease,  becomes  general, 
involving  the  whole  in  as  speedy  death  as  in  the  former  case.  But 
the  spores  are  not  the  only  part  of  these  plants  which  propagate  them. 
All  Fungi  increase  by  division  of  the  mycelium.  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  mushroom  the  mycelium  threads  are  made  to  penetrate  prepared 
earth,  which  is  afterwards  cut  into  so-called  wicks,  and  bits  of  these, 
though  dry,  are  planted  as  seeds.  So,  too,  the  least  particle  of  sap,  or 
eolid  matter,  from  a  tree,  attacked  by  a  fungus,  may  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  latter  to  communicate  the  disease  to  a  healthy  tree. 

The  Fungi  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  two  feet  in  diameter  to  the 
minuteness  of  as  near  nothing  as  anything  ntuiterial  can  be.  The 
microscope  itself  often  fails  to  bring  them  into  visibility ;  but  with 
all  difference  in  size  the  spores  are  invariably  small.  The  cloud  of 
dust  issuing  from  a  disturbed  puff-ball  is  made  up  of  nodnute  rounded 
spores  and  particles  of  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have  attempted  to  count 
the  number  of  these  spores,  caught  upon  the  moistened  surface  of  a 
piece  of  glass  an  inch  square,  by  holding  it  a  moment  in  the  fumes 
escaping  ^m  one  of  these  mimic  volcanoes,  but  the  leaves  in  the 
forest,  or  the  sand  on  the  shore,  might  as  well  be  counted.  Mr.  Cooke, 
in  his  book  entitled  Microscpic  Fungi,  estimates  the  number  of  spore^ 
-each  of  which  he  considers  capable  of  reproducing  the  fungus  plant 
produced  upon  a  single  diseased  leaf,  at  500,000,000.  Now  if  one 
should  be  counted  every  second  of  time,  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and  for 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  it  would  require  something  over  forty- 
six  years  of  labor  to  finish  the  task — a  job  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to 
undertake.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  seed-like  bodies  in  the  Fungi,  and  in  this  case 
the  germination  of  each  spore  gave  rise,  not  directly  to  a  plant,  but  to 
several  other  smaller  spores,  so  we  must  multiply  our  number  by  four 
or  five  to  find  the  true  number  of  vitalized  germs,  upon  our  poor  be- 
sieged leaf.  Many  of  the  Fungi  produce  spores,  of  which  it  would 
reqnire  100,000,  laid  end  to  end^  to  measure  an  inch,  but  some  are 
much  larger.  Tliey  easily  float  in  the  air.  I  should,  indeed,  be  sur- 
prised if  proper  examination  did  not  flnd  them,  at  times,  at  least  in 
every  place  tried.  Over  the  water  and  over  the  land,  up  the  mountain 
steeps,  and  down  the  cavern's  rugged  walls,  no  place  is  so  inacoesnble 
they  cannot  climb,  no  place  so  secret  they  may  not  enter.    Some  are 
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exceedingly  tenacions  of  life.  The  spores  of  a  mould,  which  some 
years  ago  affected  the  bread  in  Paris,  were  not  killed  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

Others  seem  to  withstand  any  degree  of  cold,  but  some  are  easily 
destroyed.  Probably  nothing  is  so  generally  fatal  as  dryness.  All 
Fungi  love  darkness  and  moisture,  while  by  fiir  the  greater  number 
thrive  only  in  a  warm  temperature.  Oontinued  darkness  would  kill 
all  known  vegetation.  Fungi  excepted.  Blot  out  the  light  of  the  son, 
and  retaim  the  heat,  and  all  green  plants  would  perish,  while  the  Fungi 
would  riot  upon  their  decaying  masses.  Hence,  Fungi  are  &r  more 
prolific  in  damp  summers  than  in  dry  ones,  and  in  wet  days  than  diose 
full  of  sunshine.  The  granular  substance,  which  gives  plants  in  gen- 
eral their  green  color,  is  essential  in  the  elaboration  of  inorganic  ma- 
terials, and,  though  this  color  sometimes  gives  way  to  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  etc.,  with  probably  a  loss  of  assimilating  power,  no  knowa 
kind  of  white  vegetation  can  elaborate  food  for  itself  out  of  earthy  or 
atmospheric  materials.  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many  Fungi 
As  was  said  before  they  are  nearly  always  white  in  their  vegetating 
state,  and  are  never  a  true  vegetable  green.  They  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  animals,  or  other  plants,  tor  food,  a  thing  which 
they  do  not  in  the  least  seem  to  regret,  neither  are  they  over-modest 
about  helping  themselves.  The  whole  hosts  of  Fungi  are  parasites, 
either  consuming  directly  the  juices  of  plants  or  animals,  or  living  upon 
decaying  organic  substances.  The  mildews  of  the  grape  and  goose- 
berry, and  the  rusts  upon  grains  are  examples  of  the  former  class,  and 
the  mushroom  and  toadstool  of  the  latter. 

Though  flourishing  only  with  moisture.  Fungi  are  seldom  and  pe^ 
haps  never  truly  aquatic  When  submerged  they  seem  to  lose  the 
power  of  producing  spores,  but  a  few  species  rapidly  increase  by  cell 
division,  in  water  or  other  fluids.  Yeast  is  well-known  to  be  such  a 
fungus,  and  the  vinegar  plant  is  another,  if  not  the  same  one.  Far 
mentation  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  Fungi.  Milk  is  soured  by 
the  aquatic  form  of  a  mould ;  the  vegetable  juices  are  turned  into 
wine  by  a  fungus.  He  who  drinks  beer  is  sure  to  swallow  more  or 
less  of  a  fungus  plant.  The  decay  of  wood  is  often  caused  or  accel- 
erated by  the  penetrating  mycelium  of  Fungi.  The  putrefiiction  of 
animal  substance  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  kinds  of  living  organisms 
called  vibriones,  which  have  been  classed  with  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  which  are  in  all  probability  plants.  There  is  much  obscurity  here, 
and  more  study  is  needed  to  clear  up  this  most  interesting  point 
Whether  the  bad  odor  from  decaying  substances  is  due  to  a  liberatioo 
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of  gases  by  the  respiration  of  these  zninnte  formSi  or  whether  they 
oome  from  their  excrement,  or  from  their  dead  bodies,  or  from  any  of 
these,  is  not  now  known,  but  we  may  confidently  believe  that  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  much  that  is  now  obscure  will  be  made  plain,  and 
processes  of  development  and  of  action  will  be  found  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  and  in  a  measure  under  the  control  of  man.  It 
is  already  well-known  that  Fungi  are  disorganizers.  In  a  solution  of 
sugar  they  liberate  carbonic  acid  and  form  alcohol ;  this  in  time,  by  a 
similar  process,  they  convert  into  vinegar,  and  the  vinegar  at  last  into 
water.  And  all  this  is  probably  caused  by  one  species  of  plant,  though 
assuming  very  different  forms.  In  one  form  it  is  yeast,  consisting  of 
a  simple  chain  of  cells ;  in  another  is  the  beer  fungus,  consisting  of 
minute  threads,  with  the  ends  becoming  septate  or  partitioned,  each 
part  to  be  finally  thrown  off  as  a  reproductive  body ;  in  another  form 
it  is  the  vinegar  plant,  forming  a  thick,  matted  coat  upon  the  surface; 
and  finally  it  is  a  common  mould,  well-known  to  the  micologist  under 
the  name  of  PenudlUum  glattoum.  But  through  all  these  forms  its 
action  has  been  the  same :  a  continued  reduction  of  the  compound  to 
the  simpler  elements.  ISow  let  us  turn  to  the  action  of  Fungi  upon 
other  plants.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  elaborated  sap  of  our  ordi- 
nary plants  is  little  else  than  a  solution  of  sugar.  Indeed,  in  certain 
stages  of  this  sap,  all  we  have  to  do  with  it  h  to  evaporate  the  water 
to  find  the  pure  sugar,  and,  as  in  the  com»  we  know  that  the  sweet 
juice  of  the  green  stalk  is  stored  away  in  the  grain  as  starch,  and 
when  we  further  remember  that  yeast  acts  as  readily  upon  starch  as 
upon  sugar,  we  find  we  have  in  this  sap  of  plants,  whatever  its  par- 
ticular condition,  the  very  elements  of  food  for  our  parasitic  fungus. 
There  is  one  thing  alone  which  may,  and  undoubtedly  very  often  does, 
prevent  the  action  of  the  fungus.  The  green-leafed  plant  has  taken 
the  simple  chemical  elements  from  the  soil  and  the  air,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  sunlight,  its  pecnlisx  power  has  organized  these  elements  for  its 
own  use.  This  mysterious  life-power  has  accomplished  its  work  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  ordinary  workings  of  chemical  laws,  and  the 
same  wondrous  and  potent  infiuence  will  continue  to  manifest  itself 
until  something  stronger  crosses  the  pathway  of  its  progress.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  vital  function  yields,  giving  over  its  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  spoils  of  another  vital,  but  directly  opposite,  acting  force. 
This  is  the  warfare  which  I  believe  is  continually  raging  between  the 
common  useful  plants  and  the  Fungi.  And  as  the  constitutional  vigor 
of  the  individuals  of  each  class  varies,  so  will  the  result  be.  Some 
kinds  of  fiowering  plants  may,  always,  in  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
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ditions,  while  living,  prove  too  strong  for  any  Fungi  to  cope  8iicoe8»- 
fnllj  with  them ;  but  the  moment  vitality  ceases,  the  parasites  run 
riot  through  the  accumulated  products.  Others,  especially  under  un- 
favorable circumstances  for  themselves,  and  favorable  for  their  foes,  are 
easily  conquered,  even  in  the  midst  of  active  vegetation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly too  late  in  the  day  to  suppose  that  Fungi  cannot  attack  and  destroy 
healthy  living  structures.  Some  species  do  not  even  wait  for  specially 
^Eivorable  circumstances,  but  accomplish  their  destructive  work  und^ 
all  ordinary  conditions.  Other  and  numerous  species  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  dead  matter. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  I  theoretically  account  for  the 
destructive  effect  of  many  Fungi,  by  assuming  that  they  change  the 
character  of  the  sap,  as  a  solution  of  sugar  is  changed  into  alcohol, 
etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  robbing  the  elaborated  fluid  of  its  peculiar 
vitality,  acquired  by  its  digestion  iu  the  leaves.  With  this  view  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  Fungi  should  penetrate  the  whole  structure  of 
the  plant.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  parasite  gains  access  to  any  part  of 
the  plant  through  which  the  fluids  are  passing.  If  this  is  only  iu  a 
particular  spot  of  the  body  of  a  branch,  the  whole  limb  may  perish, 
every  leaf  wither,  without  a  trace  of  the  fungus  itself  ever  approach- 
ing them.  And  I  think  any  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
blighted  limbs  of  the  peal-  and  apple  will  be  inclined  to  come  to  some 
such  opinion.  Certainly  no  forms  of  fungus  can  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  affected  branches.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  posi- 
tively known,  that  the  mycelium  often  ramifies  itself  through  the  tissues 
of  plants,  and  may  in  some  cases  spread  over  large  areas.  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  the  parasitic  plants  spread  from  a  given  center,  or  nidus,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  such,  in  vegetable  organism,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  mechanical  rupture  of  the  cell  walls.  The  spores  can  not 
possibly  pass  with  the  fluid  through  the  cell  walls,  neither  could  any 
other  solid,  however  small,  if  still  visible  with  our  best  microscopes, 
for  these  have  failed  to  detect  the  least  opening  where  the  sap  is  known 
to  pass  through. 

As  for  the  fungus  passing  through  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  repro- 
ducing itself  afterward,  if  any  choose  to  believe  it,  let  them.  I  am 
incredulous.  In  the  animal  system  the  transportation  of  spores,  or 
vegetable  bits  of  the  mycelium,  would  not  be  so  difficult,  provided  they 
once  gained  access  to  the  blood. 

But  many  Fungi,  growing  upon  living  plants  and  animals,  do  not 
seem  to  be  further  destructive,  than  in  mere  robbery.  They  live  upon 
the  elaborated  juices,  but  leave  intact  what  they  do  not  consume. 
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These,  nnless  greatly  multiplied,  are  comparatively  harmless.  Snch  is 
the  curious  yellow  fungus  ball  upon  the  red  cedar,  the  mycelium  being 
perennial.  Snch,  too,  is  the  blackberry  fungus,  and  a  host  of  similar 
leaf  productions. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vege- 
table growth  in  general,  and  of  the  habits  of  individual  plants,  flower- 
ing and  flowerless,  in  particular.    If  a  particular  species  of  Fungi  can 
only  prey  upon  another  plant,  when  weakened  or  in  some  way  dis- 
eased, then  our  protection  will  be  in  keeping  the  latter  in  a  healthy 
state.    This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  pear.    We  well  know  that 
overfeeding,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  tends  to  impair  the  vital  func- 
tions.   A  petted,  pampered  animal  is  the  first  to  succumb  to  disease, 
and  a  plant  from  the  hot-bed  perishes  alone  by  the  side  of  its  neglected 
but  surviving  companion.    If  such  is  the  case  then  when  we  fear  the 
fungoid  diseases,  wisdom  will  teach  us  to  avoid  manure  and  high  cul- 
ture with  plants,  and  rich,  excessive  feeding  with  animals.    Excessive 
and  ill-timed  pruning  of  trees  will  undoubtedly  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  perpetrator  ought  to  suiSer  the  consequences. 
At  the  same  time  any  affected  parts  of  trees  or  plants,  of  any  kind, 
should  be  promptly  removed  and  burned,  both  to  kill  the  iimgus,  and 
to  prevent  the  vitiated  sap  from  mingling  with  other  parts.     Sulphur 
and  its  compounds  seem  to  be  universally  destructive  to  Fungi,  and 
lime  has  proved  itself  an  efficient  antidote.    There  are  many  other 
substances  which  really  kill  the  parasites  when  they  can  be  applied, 
but  the  difficulty  attending  this  operation  will  usually  prevent  the  ap- 
plication.    Seed  wheat  can  be  cleansed  of  smut  with  brine,  and  as 
this  fungus  is  known  to  begin  in  the  seed,  its  attacks  can  be  prevented; 
but  the  case  is  different  with  the  wheat  rust,  for  the  attack  is  appa- 
rently made  upon  the  growing  stem.     Sulphur  sprinkled  over  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  has  been  found  useful  as  a  preventive,  but  not  a 
cure  for  the  grape  rot.    But  with  our  present  information,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  all  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  whatnots  we  can 
bring  to  bear  will  be  of  really  little  service.    Protection  will  be  secured, 
if  at  all,  by  a  careful  selectipn  of  varieties,  and  a  judicious  treatment 
of  the  plants.    With  these,  the  future  is  as  safe  as  the  past  has  been, 
for  there  are  no  more  parasitic  plants  now  than  there  was  in  the  good 
old  days  gone  by,  save  as  we  have  given  them  better  facilities  of 
growth,  neither  are  their  habits  more  destructive  to-day  than  they 
were  years  before  the  microscope  had  revealed  their  true  nature.    The 
balance  of  power  has  not  passed  over  to  the  destroyer.    This  hue  and 
ciy  after  the  thieves  is  only  an  indication  of  our  own  vigils,  and  is  the 
first  promise  of  vengeance  to  come. 


TRIAL  OP  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  following  report  gives  the  result  of  a  trial  of  Imploments  made 
on  the  University  Farm  in  June,  1871,  a  precedent  which,  it  is  hoped 
and  anticipated,  will  be  followed  by  more  work  in  the  same  direction: 

TJnivERsrrT  Fabm,  June  16, 1871. 

To  the  Carretponding  Secretary  of  the  Indtutrial  Uhiwreity  : 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  T.  J.  Barrill,  a  number  of  farmers  met  for 

the  purpose  of  examining  and  testing  several  com  cultivators  and 

other  implements  for  stirring  the  soil.    The  undersigned  were  selected 

a  committee  to  examine  the  implements  and  to  report  to  the  University 

*  the  result  of  their  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  of  the  farmers  present,  we 
respectfully  submit  the  foUoveing  report. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination,  we  agreed  upon  a  scale  of 
points,  as  follows : 

No.  1.    QoAUtyofwork SO 

No.  2.    Ease  of  management SO 

No.  8.    Ac^ustabUity SO 

No.  4.    Capacity  for  working  crooked  rows SO 

No.  6.    Darability SO 

ToUl 100 

WALKING  0TJLTTVAT0E8. 
(Coat  at  depot,  086  each.) 

Pbaibis  Qubbn — Made  by  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Ay  res,  Champaign. 
No.  1,  20;  Ho.  2,  20;  No.  3,  lb;  No.  4,  20;  No.  5,  18.    Total,  96. 

Corn  Dodgbs — ^Made  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Harper  &  Co.,  £1  Paso, 
Illinois. 
No.  1, 18 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  8,  18 ;  No.  4,  20 ;  No.  6, 18.    Total,  M. 

DsBBS— Made  by  John  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  Dlinois. 

No.  1, 18 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  3, 18 ;  No.  4,  20 ;  No.  6, 18.    Total,  94. 
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Chakpion — Made  by  Mesers.  Oilman,  King  &  Hamilton,  Ottawa, 
Illinois. 

No,  1, 18 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  8, 18 ;  No.  4, 18 ;  No.  8, 18.    Total,  92. 

WiKB— Made  by  "W.  S.  Wier  &  Co.,  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

No.  1,  20 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  S,  16 ;  No.  4. 18 ;  No.  5, 16.    Total,  90. 

BIDIKG  OULTIVATOB. 
(Cost,  $06.) 

Bebtbaio)  &  Same — Made  by  Messrs.  Bertrand  &  Same,  Bockford, 
Dlinois. 

No.  1, 10;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  8, 18  ;  No.  4, 10 ;  No,  5, 18.    Total,  76. 

The  committee  would  here  remark  that  it  may  be  seen,  from  the 
above  figures,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  decide  which  was  the  best 
implement,  when  all  were  so  excellent,  nor  were  the  members  quite 
unanimous  on  two  or  three  points,  but  fully  so  on  all  others. 

As  regards  the  Biding  Cultivator,  the  committee  would  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  its  chief  value  is  in  its  use  for  invalids,  boys 
and  persons  who  cannot  do  a  day's  work  when  compelled  to  walk. 
That  this  class  of  implements  can  be  made  to  do  as  good  work  as  the 
walkers,  is  quite  possible,  but  the  committee  have  not  seen  this  point 
reached  as  yet 

TBB  THOMAS  SMOOTHINO  HABBOW. 

This  was  tested  also,  and  we  think  will  never  find  a  place  of  useful- 
ness in  our  corn  fields.  In  very  clean  land  it  might  be  of  little  value 
as  a  pulverizer,  but  among  stalks  and  clods  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  In  short  it  has  no  real  merit  as  compared  to  a  common  har- 
row,  field  roller  or  plank  drag,  for  use  in  preparing  or  cultivating  the 
soil  for  com. 

BAKBWELL's  IMPBOVED  HABBOW  WITH  OULTIVATOB  ATTACHHSNT. 

This  implement  is  only  designed  for  use  in  the  early  stages  of  cul- 
ture. When  the  surface  is  rough  and  uneven  in  consequence  of  im- 
perfect preparation  of  the  land,  we  should  judge  that  it  might  be  useful. 

HABPEb's  HABBOW  ATTAOHHENT. 

The  above  implement  was  tested  on  the  Oom  Dodger  Cultivator,  by 
taking  off  the  cultivator  teeth,  but  it  is  adapted  to  all  cultivators. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  this  as  to  the  above  harrow ; 
useful  only  in  the  early  stages  of  culture,  with  the  additional  value  of 
the  latter  to  break  the  crust  in  case  of  heavy  rain  storms,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  ffirating  the  soil.    The  former  is  a  valuable  field  harrow,  and 
for  many  purposes  the  cultivator  attachment  will  be  found  usefuL 

The  land  on  which  the  trial  was  made  was  in  fine  condition,  with 
almost  straight  rows,  having  been  planted  with  "  Haworth's  Check- 
Bow  Planter."  The  rows  were  worked  at  right  angles  to  the  time  of 
dropping,  and  also  diagonally.  Had  the  land  been  in  bad  condition, 
and  the  test  more  exacting,  the  result  might  have  been  different;  but 
good  farming  does  not  require  a  cultivator  adapted  to  rough  surfaces, 

and  no  such  test  is  desired. 

J.  J.  BOGARDUS, 

J.  G.  CLARK, 

M.  L.  DUNLAP, 

CammiUee. 


CONVENTION  OP  FRIENDS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


In  accordance  with  the  call  of  a  circular  issued  after  correspondence 
with  persons  interested  in  the  Agricnltaral  Colleges  founded  on  the 
national  grant  of  lands,  a  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  the  24th 
and  25th  of  Aagast,  1871. 

In  view  of  the  interest  manifested  in  this  meeting,  and  its  objects,  by 
practical  and  scientific  educators  and  others  throughout  the  country,  it 
has  seemed  desirable  to  place  its  discussions,  although  informal,  and 
somewhat  crude,  in  a  more  permanent  form ;  and  to  add  the  corres- 
pondence of  gentlemen  unable  to  attend,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
«  New  York  Tribune  "  of  September  6th,  1871. 

CIRCULAR  : 
To  the  Friends  of  Agrvmltural  Edxteation  : 

After  correspondence  with  those  more  immediately  interested,  it  has 
been  decided  to  call  a  convention  of  Presidents  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, Professors  of  Agriculture,  or  other  persons  in  the  United  States 
or  British  Provinces  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  promoting  the 
art  or  science  of  Agriculture  by  experiments  in  the  field  or  laboratory, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  consulting  and  co-operating  in  the  great 
work  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Agricultural  knowledge  and  education, 
eepecially  by  experimentation  with  similar  crops  under  similar  condi- 
tions, at  all  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Accordingly  a  meeting  will  be  held,  commencing  on  Thursday, 
August  24th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  one  of  the  halls  in  The  Prairie 
Farmer  Building,  112  Monroe  street,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  which 
the  attendance  of  all  interested,  but  especially  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country,  is  earnestly  invited. 

Papers  upon  various  topics  related  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting  are 
expected  from  several  gentlemen,  and  are  solicited  from  all  who  have 
any  suggestions  to  make  thereon. 
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This  meeting  is  called  with  the  approval  of  the  following  genflemeiii 
most  of  whom  expect  to  be  present : 

T.  0.  Abbot,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultnral  Collie. 

Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Practical  Agricaltare,  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College.  ' 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

W.  0.  Flagg,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trastees  Illinois  Industrial 
University. 

W.  W.  Daniels,  Professor  of  Agriculture  University  of  Wisconsin. 

A.  S.  Welch,  President  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. 

Wm.  W,  Folwell,  President  University  of  Minnesota. 

Joseph  Denison,  President  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

J.  B.  Bowman,  Kegent  of  Kentucky  University. 

W.  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collie. 

Wm.  H.  Brewer,  Professor  of  Agriculture  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  College. 

Geo.  C.  Sw^allow,  Professor  of  Agriculture  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Hunter  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Agriculture  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity. 

Hon.  John  Oarling,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Prof.  Buckland,  Toronto  University. 

Hon«  Horace  Capron,  late  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Andrew  D.  White,  President  of  Cornell  University. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONVENTION. 

In  accordance  with  the  call  of  a  circular,  published  throughout  the 
country,  the  following  gentlemen  convened  in  one  of  the  halls  in  The 
Prairie  Farmer  Building,  on  Thursday,  August  24th,  1871,  at  10  A.  M. : 

1.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ocegory,  GlHunpaign,  Illinois,  Begent  of  the  lUinotB  Industrial  TJniTersitj. 

2.  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Lansing,  MichigaDi  Professor  of  Praotioal  A^pricaltore  Michigss 
Agricultural  College. 

8.    Dr.  Joseph  Denison,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  President  Kansas  Agricultural  CoUege. 

4.  D.  C.  6ilman«  New  Haven,  Gonneotlcut,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  HtMoty 
Sheffield  Scientific  School 

5.  Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Chair  of  Botany  and  HortlcnlUue  Cond] 
University. 

A.    John  Hamilton,  Agricultural  College  P.  0.,  Pennsylyania,  Professor  of  Agricaltore 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College, 
1.    K  W.  Hilgard,  Oxford,  Mississippi,  Professor  of  Chemistry  Uniyersity  of  Mississippi. 

8.  O.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Missouri,  Professor  of  Agriculture  University  of  Missouri. 

9.  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Alton,  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Fruit  Oromog 
Illinois  Industrial  University. 
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10.  W.  W.  Daniels,  MadiflOJi,  Wiiconiin,  Professor  of  Agricaltur«  and  Analytical  Ckem- 
iMirj  UnlTersity  of  Wisconain. 

11.  Rev.  R.  D.  Parker,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  Kansas 
Agricultural  College. 

12.  W.  W.  Folwell,  St  Anthony,  MinneaoU,  President  Unirersity  of  Minnesota. 

15.  S.  H.  Peabody,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  ProfMSor  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
CoUege. 

14.    A.  S.  Welch,  Ajnes,  Iowa,  President  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

16.  I.  H.  Roberts,  Ames,  Iowa,  Farm  Superintendent  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

16.  W.  W.  McAfee,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Farm  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  University. 

17.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Ulinois,  Corresponding  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University. 

18.  Edward  Snyder,  Champaign,  Illinois,  Professor  of  Military  Tactics,  &c,  Illinois  Indus  < 
trial  College. 

19.  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  Champaign,  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Science  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University. 

SO.  H.  D.  Emery,  Chicago,  Dlinois,  Editor  **  Pndrie  Farmer.'* 

21.  W.  W.  Corbett,  Chicago,  Dlinois,  Editor  ''  Prairie  Fanner." 

82.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Editor  <'  Western  Farmer." 

28.  T.  H.«Glenn,  Chicago,  Illhiois,  Editor  *<  Western  Rural" 

24.  Julius  Silversmith,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Editor  **  Amerikanischier  Farmer." 

2fi.  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  St  Louis,  Missouri,  Secretary  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

26.  Milton  George,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Editor  "Western  Rural.'* 

27.  Edward  Toung,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

28.  Mansfield  Toung,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

29.  WilUam  Watkins,  Joliet^  UUnois. 

TEMPORARY  ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  Miles,  Profegsor  of  Agriculture  in  Michigan  College,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  nominated  Dr.  Gregory,  Eegent  of  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University,  as  Chairman  pro  tern. 

Dr.  Oregory  said  that  this  Convention  represented  an  interest  never 
before  represented  in  a  like  manner  in  this  country.  Practical  men 
like  those  there  assembled,  believed  in  deeds  rather  than  words.  If 
he  apprehended  the  object  of  the  convention,  it  was  to  deliberate  about 
the  peculiar  duty,  as  practical  scientific  men,  to  whom  vast  public  in- 
terests had  been  committed,  about  which  great  solicitude  was  felt. 
There  were  many  things  to  be  done  about  which  the  only  light  they 
had  came  to  them  irom  over  the  waters,  consequently  there  were  many 
changes  to  be  made,  and  many  new  things  to  be  attempted.  To  meet 
these  claims,  and  to  do  their  duty  and  fulfill  the  objects  of  the  Congres- 
sional land  grant,  they  desired  a  free  and  full  discassion,  and  to  secure 
co-operation,  especially  so  as  to  Agricultural  courses  and  Agricultural 
experiments.  In  this  country  the  business  was  new  and  raw.  To 
secure  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  experiments  and  mutual  under- 

Btanding_this  Convention  was  called. 
Vol.  in— 9i 
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The  Hon,  W.  0.  Flagg  was  nominated  as  Secretary  pro  Um,^  but  at 
his  urgent  request  his  name  was  withdrawn,  and  Prof.  Prentiss,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  chosen. 

ooMMrrrsEs. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  Permanent  Orgaiiixar 
tion  was  carried,  and  Dr.  E.  8.  Hull,  Mr.  Glenn,  of  the  "  Western 
Rural,"  and  Prof.  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  were  elected  as  such  com- 
mittee. 

A  motion  to  select  a  committee  of  five  on  Order  of  BosinesSi  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan;  Prof.  Oilman,  of  Shef- 
field ;  W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Illinois ;  Prof.  G.  0.  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Kev.  R.  D.  Parker,  Secretary  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

The  question  of  how  long  the  Convention  would  sit  was  sprung. 
Dr.  Miles  was  willing  to  stay  until  the  business  which  may  come  op 
was  concluded. 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  the  Convention  endeavor  to  conclude  its  busi- 
ness by  to-morrow  evening.  This  expression,  offered  as  a  motion, 
carried. 

EXPEBIENCB  MBETTNG. 

The  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  experience  meeting. 

Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan,  was  called  upon,  and  spoke  substantially  as 
follows  : 

"  Our  College,  as  you  all  know,  was  started  several  years  before  the 
Congressional  land  grant  act  was  passed,  to  aid  in  giving  prominence 
to  the  practical  Agricultural  Department.  My  own  experience  has 
been  with  the  practical,  of  which  we  have  two  distinct  departments, 
the  Horticnltural  and  Agricultural.  I  have  had  charge  of  the  latter 
for  the  last  eight  years.  Our  students  are  required  to  labor  three  houn 
per  day ;  we  do  not  think  labor  interferes  with  the  studies,  and  gener- 
ally the  best  students  inside  are  also  the  best  workers  outside.  We 
find  great  difficulty  in  conducting  an  Agricultural  experiment  satisfte- 
torily,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  proper  standard  of  comparison, 
and  also  with  animals ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
old  and  young.  We  now  place  animals  each  by  themselves ;  all 
animals  which  are  not  found  in  proper  condition  to  assimilate  food  are 
thrown  out. 

''In  our  experiments,  we  have  found  that  animals  consume  more 
food  in  the  first  stages  than  afterwards.  We  have  about  400  acres. 
A  large  amount  of  work  is  done  by  the  students.  I  should  have 
stated  above,  that  all  our  students  work  at  the  same  time.     We  hare, 
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however,  men  enough  employed  to  carry  on  the  farm  independent  of 
the  labor  of  the  students.'' 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Mississippi,  being  called  on,  said  he  had 
come  here  to  get  information,  and,  therefore,  would  ask  of  Prof.  Miles  : 
'^  Does  your  farm  make  lucrative  returns,  or  is  it  an  expense  V^ 

Prof.  MUes — It  is  not  an  object  primarily  to  make  the  farm  pay,  but 
cur's  pays  as  well  as  other  farms.  We  propose  to  carry  on  the  farm 
operations  economically,  but  do  not  farm  for  profit. 

President  Gregory — If  you  did  not  make  any  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  other  farmers,  would  it  pay  as  well  t 

Prof.  Miles — Yes,  certainly.  There  are  a  few  things  which  we  do 
not  expect  to  pay,  as,  for  instance,  the  keeping  of  male  animals  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  which  must  be  kept  pure,  and  can  serve  only  a  few 
females. 

To  the  question  as  to  how  many  of  the  graduates  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  become,  or  rather  remain,  fanners.  Dr.  Miles  said  he  could 
not  answer  the  question  very  accurately,  but  he  felt  safe  in  saying 
nearly  75  per  cent. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  Minnesota  University,  said  he  had  no  re- 
port to  make.  Although  Uie  Agricultural  Department  liad  ken 
opened  technically,  they  had  as  yet  done  but  Ijttle.  Tlxey  did  have  a 
good  piece  of  land  for  an  experimental  farm,  a  good  deal  of  hope,  and 
some  confidence. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  the  Shefiield  Scientific  School,  of  New 
Hitven,  Conn.,  in  answer  to  a  call,  responded  that  that  institution 
could  not  properly  be  called  an  Agricultural  College,  though  they  had 
two  Professors  of  Agriculture  and  haVf  as  many  students ;  that  it  was 
a  distinct  college,  although  a  part  of  Yale.  They  had  constantly  re- 
cruited students  from  the  farms,  but  were  sending  but  few  back ;  if 
they  had  any  distinctive  work  it  was  to  train  up  scientific  men. 

President  Denison,  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  said  that  Pciin- 
sylvania  had  much  experience^  and  he  therefore  would  call  on  Prof. 
Hamilton,  from  that  State. 

Prof.  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  like  to  go  into  detail  at  that  stage  of 
the  meeting,  but  would  do  so  at  a  iliture  time.  But,  being  urged,  to 
speak,  he  said  that  Pennsylvania  had  three  model  and  experimental 
farms;  one  near  Philadelphia,  one  near  Pittsburgh,  and  one  in  Centre, 
where  the  college  buildings  are  located.  By  this  division,  they  secured 
a  diversity  of  soil  and  climate.  Each  of  these  farms  contained  about 
one  hundred  acres.  Thirty-five  acres  of  each  hundred  were  used  for 
experimental  purposes;  the  rest  as  a  model  farm,  in  the  sense  of  ele- 
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Tating  the  general  standard  of  farms.  In  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary stock,  each  farm  had  received  as  donations  from  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, abont  $5,000.  The  same  experiments  were  carried  on  on 
each  of  the  farms,  and  were  carried  on  continnally.  There  were  about 
forty-fonr  plats  on  which  experiments  in  the  rotation  of  crops  were 
tried,  inclnding  experiments  with  manures,  domestic  and  commercial. 
Then  they  had  another  lot  of  plats,  for  grains,  seeds,  and  veg^ables, 
and  another  for  forage  plants  for  the  soiling  of  stock.  The  students, 
seeing  these  experiments  on  one  farm,  saw  all ;  bat  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  have  all  the  students  visit  each  farm. 

To  the  question  of  how  much  labor  was  required  of  each  student, 
Prof.  H.  answered  by  saying  four  hours  every  other  day,  or  eight 
hours  one  week,  and  twelve  the  next.  The  freshmen  and  sophomore 
were  the  only  classes  that  labored,  students  of  a  higher  grade  not 
working.  They  started  out  with  the  idea  that  labor  was  honorable, 
and  that  all  should  work  three  hours  each  day,  but  the  Regents  did  not 
think  the  plan  worked  well.  The  students  seemed  to  think  that  thej 
were  supporting  the  College,  which  could  not  be  denied.  They  then 
agreed  upon  the  present  plan;  the  labor  was  not  paid  for,  except  when 
performed  extra.  The  Professor  seemed  to  think  that  much  of  the 
labor  required  at  first,  such  as  picking  up  thousands  of  four-hone 
loads  of  stone,  was  not  very  agreeable.  The  present  system  had  been 
in  force  two  years,  and  worked  well.  They  kept  hands  enough  to 
carry  on  the  farm  independent  of  the  student  labor.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  said  students  generally  did  not  care  for  the  animals,  or  to 
work  with  teams. 

The  question  was  asked :  ^^Did  the  labor  required  of  the  stadenta 
have  any  connection  with  their  immediate  studies  ?"  He  said :  ^Not  so 
much  as  it  ought  to  have." 

President  Denison,  of  Kansas,  being  called  upon,  said  that  new 
States  and  new  institutions  had  but  few  experiments  to  report  He 
would  say  that  they  had  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  select  lands.  They 
had  sold  about  one-half  and  had  now  an  income  of  $20,000,  which  would 
still  be  increased.  They  had  until  recently,  eighty  acres  of  land  with 
the  College  building,  and  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  whi(^  cattle 
respected.  The  land  had  been  increased  to  41 6  acres.  Thov  h*  j^.'  to 
devote  a  part  of  this  to  a  nursery  for  fruit  and  forest  trees,  wh\  h  vvowld 
pay.  Men  and  women  were  admitted,  and  thus  £Eur  the  women  had 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  studies.  They  required  one  hour's 
labor  per  day  of  each  student,  male  and  female;  if  more  was  performed 
it  was  paid  for.     The  Faculty  numbered  twelve  professors. 
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PBRMAITBNT  OBGAKIZATION. 

The  Oommittee  on  Permanent  Organization  presented  the  following 
list  of  officers : 

President — ^Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL,  D.,  President  Illinois  Indns- 
trial  University. 

Vice-Presidents — ^Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Agricultnre  in  the 
Michigan  Agricnltnral  College;  Rev.  Joseph  Denison,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent Kansas  Agricnltnral  College,  and  Professor  D.  0.  Gilman,  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Secretaries— Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Cornell  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Hamilton,  of  the  Agricnltnral  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  were  elected,  after  which  the  meeting  adjonrned  nntil 
2  oMock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Chairman — We  were  in  the  midst  of  reports.  It  is  for  the 
Convention  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Flagg — Mr.  President  onr  members  are  not  all  in  yet,  I  believe, 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  np  a  little  matter  while  they  are  gathering, 
if  in  order — the  question  of  arranging  for  continuing  this  organization 
in  future  years.  Some  of  us  had  a  plan  under  consideration  of  forming 
a  permanent  organization,  to  meet  from  year  to  year,  or  oftener,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  consultation,  experimentation,  and  compari- 
son of  experimentation,  and  the  continuous  laying  out  of  experiments 
to  be  performed  in  common — doing  that  much  at  least.  Perhaps  the 
organization  ought  to  go  further. .  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Technological  Schools.  I 
want  what  would  be  best,  and  would  like  to  bring  before  the  meeting 
the  question  of  continuing  the  organization  in  the  future,  and  get  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

The  Chairman — ^Will  the  Convention  take  any  action  on  the  matter 
of  future  permanent  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hilgard — ^I  would  move  it  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman — I  will  appoint  Prof.  Hilgard,  of  Miss.,  Hon,  Mr. 
Flagg,  of  111.,  and  President  Folwell,  of  Minn. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  BnBinefiB  will  be  in  order  if  they  are 

ready  to  report 

The  Committee  on  BasineaB  submitted  a  report,  naming  the  follow- 
ing for  discussion  this  afternoon :  "Whatjexperiments  should  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  try  in  common,  and  what  should  be  the  method  ot 
conducting  them  ?"— Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan  Agricultural  CoU^e,  to 
open  the  discussion.  JTor  this  evening :  "The jelations  of  edioi^  of 
applied  science  to  one  another  and  to  other  institutions." — ^Prot  Gfl- 
man,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  to  open  the  discussion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hilgard,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman — According  to  the  programme,  the  discuBsion  of  the 
experiments  which  may  be  made  in  common  by  the  several  institotioDfii 
will  be  opened  by  Dn  Miles. 

WHAT  EXFBBIMBNTS  SHOULD  THE^AGBIOULTIIRAI/  00LLBGS8  MAKB  HI  COM- 
MON,  AND  WHAT   SHOULD  BB  THE  HBTHOD  OF  OONDUOTTNG   THE! JC  ! 

JUr.  PresidMtyCmd  ChnUem&n  of  the  Convention: 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  present.  The  number  of  experi- 
ments that  might  be  tried  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  thoee  in- 
terested in  agricultural  improvement,  is  almost  without  end. 

The  programme  provides  for  the  discussion ,  of  the  experiments  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  conduct  in  common  by  the  different  institu- 
tions, and  also  the  method  of  conducting  them.  In  presenting  this 
subject,  I  shall  reverse  the  order  and  speak  for  awhile  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  conducting  experiments,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  prosecution.  • 

Very  often  we  speak  of  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture in  a  very  loose  and  indefinite  manner.  It  seems  to  me  desirable, 
on  the  start,  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction]  between  those  experimentB 
which  tend  to  improve  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  those  which  have 
for  their  object  the. improving  of  the  art.  Art  is  one  thing,  and  science 
is  another.  Art  has  to  do  with  practice ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  accomplishing  objects.  2>Science*has  to  do  with  the  ^• 
]  lanations  of  those  processes  which  are  made  aise  of  in  the  art  We 
may  have  a  rule  of  practice  in  the  art,  derived  from  observation  and 
experience.  Science  may  step  in  and  explain  that  rule.  The  rule,  as 
such,  has  been  developed  experimentally  ;fit  has-been  developed  era- 
pirically — ^that  is,  by  a  series  of  trials.  The  explanation  of  this  role 
constitutes  the  science.  Science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical 
application,  in  its  strict  signification.  Science  has  to  do  with  canses 
and  effects.    It  matters  not  to  the  scientific  man  what  the  peenniary 
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reftolts  are ;  bat  he  is  concerned  simply  in  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  matter  which  he  is  investigating.  Now,  if  we  attempt  to  combine 
or  rather  if  we  confase  these  two  terms  in  onr  experiments,  we  shall 
not  meet  with  the  snccess  that  we  onght  to  expect  from  a  systematic 
effort  at  improrement.  Field  experiments — experiments  in  the  culti- 
ration  of  different  crops,  the  application  of  manures,  analysis  of  soils, 
feeding  of  animals — ^all  have  to  do  with  the  art  We  are  simply  mak- 
ing methodical  hints  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  rales  to  gnide  us  prac- 
tically. Tlie  scientific  man  may  step  in  and  make  his  investigation 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  explaining  these  principles,  or  rales,  which 
guide  us  in  practice.  Now,  I  apprehend  at  the  present  time  no  one  can 
claim  that  we  have  any  rules  of  practice  that  are  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  sdenoe.  I  know  of  none  in  the  art  of  agricalture.  The 
rules  of  ptaetice  have  been  derived  from  experience  and  observation, 
'ilie  world  of  science  has  stepped  in  and  explained  these  rules.  The 
rule  is  of  no  more  force  in  practice  than  it  was  before.  It  simply 
serves  to  suggest  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  fbtnre  experiments.  On 
the  start  it  seems  to  me  important  that  we  make  this  clear  distinction 
in  regard  to  the  experiments  w6  would  maka 

In  the  next  place  I  will  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  difficulties — I 
alluded  briefly  to  that  this  forenoon — ^in  the  way  of  suecessfal  experi- 
mentation, and  in  this  disousnon  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  limiting 
my  remarks  entirely  to  those  experiments  which  we  inaugurate  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  oar  practice— experiments  for  the  improvement 
of  the  art 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  great  variation  of  soils.  Uufortunately 
they  are  variations  we  are  not  able  to  detect  except  by  experimental 
trials*- soils  apparently  similar,  so  far  as  their  compositions  aro  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  their  pliysioal  ohsaracters  are  concerned,  give  very 
different  results.  In  the  experiments  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Oollege  this  was  one  of  the  most  striking  points  brought  out  by  our 
first  experiment.  Ordinarily  field  experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  taking  a  single  manured  plat,  and  then  comparing  with  it  different 
plats  to  which  had  been  applied  different  varieties  of  manure.  The 
experiment  was  supposed  to  be  complete.  The  comparison  of  the  un- 
manured  plat  with  the  manured  plat  would  apparently  give  an  indica^ 
tion  of  the  result.  But  such  experiments  misled  us.  We  found  on 
quite  a  number  of  unmanared  plats,  on  soils  precisely  alike,  so  fiur  as 
we  could  judge  of  their  character  and  composition,  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  yields  Peculiarities  of  climate  and  seasons  will  have  much 
to  do  with  varying  the  experiment,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  reason 
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why  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  experiments  at  quite  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent points,  having  all  the  conditions  precisely  alike,  so  far  as  we 
can,  making  the  conditions  that  vary  simply  those  of  climate,  soil,  etc. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conducting  field  experi- 
ments, which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obviate,  that  is,  the  difference 
arising  from  variations  in  the  cultivation.  The  time  of  the  cultivation 
of  each  plat  should  be  the  same.  Kot  only  the  same  amount  of  labor 
should  be  expended  on  each  plat,  but  that  labor  should  be  performed 
at  the  same  time.  From  this  you  will  see  the  difficulty  of  experiments 
on  very  large  plats.  If  your  plats  are  very  extensive,  and  you  have  a 
large  number  of  them,  you  cannot  harvest  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
You  cannot  put  in  all  the  seed  at  the  same  time.  Some  two  years  ago 
at  the  Agricultural  College  we  sowed  a  field  of  turnips.  Qne-half  of 
the  field  was  sowed  on  the  third  of  July,  and  the  balance  oA.the  fomth, 
the  seed  being  all  from  the  same  package,  the  same  drill  bjoing  oaed, 
and  the  same  person  running  the  drilL  There  was  no  difference  in 
condition,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  except  a  slight  shower  in  the  in- 
tervening night,  which  would  apparently  give  the  advantage  to  the 
latest  sowing.  The  result  was  that  the  turnips  sowed  the  first  day  pro- 
duced a  very  large  crop;  those  sowed  the  second  day  were  hardly 
worth  harvesting.  There  were  four  or  five  times  as  many  tomips 
from  the  field  sowed  the  first  day  as  those  from  that  sowed  the  second 
day. 

This  shows  that  we  should  exercise  great  caution  in  regard  to  colti- 
vation ;  that  it  should  be  uniform,  not  only  as  to  amount,  but  as  to  the 
particular  time  of  performing  the  labor.  It  is  important  that  field 
crops  subjected  to  experiment  should  be  weighed  at  the  same  time. 
If  you  have  a  large  number  of  plats,  that  are  to  be  compared,  and 
these  plats  are  quite  large,  it  must  occupy  considerable  time.  If  ao, 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  moisture,  and  this  will  vary 
the  result.  I  had  a  striking  illustration  of  it  the  present  year,  in  the 
continuation  of  some  experiments  we  started  several  years  ago. 

A  field  had  been  planted  with  com  for  several  years  in  sucoesaion, 
the  plats  all  being  treated  alike.  We  found  a  great  variation  in  the 
yield.  Com  was  put  on  the  next  year,  and  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  yield,  but  the  plats  that  gave  the  lai^est  yield  the  first  year,  did 
not  give  the  largest  yield  the  second  year. 

After  this  part  of  the  plats  were  manured,  and  we  followed  on 
through  a  rotation  of  crops  until  we  came  to  the  clover  crop,  which 
was  harvested  this  year.  As  soon  as  the  crop  was  cut,  we  endeavored 
to  put  on  sufficient  force  to  do  it  in  a  short  time.    The  clover  was 
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weighed  green.  It  was  then  stirred  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  san,  and  pnt  np  in  cocks.  The  next  day  it  was  spread  out 
again,  and  when  it  was  supposed  this  crop  was  in  a  fine  condition  for 
going  into  the  bam,  the  plats  were  weighed ;  but  it  was  thought  there 
might  be  some  variation  from  this  cause,  and  they  wer^  allowed  to 
remain  and  afterwards  weighed  again.  This  second  weighing  it  was 
thought  to  be  dry  enough  to  go  into  the  bam,  and  not  excessively  dry 
afterwards.  I  give  the  results  of  the  second  and  third  weighing  of 
the  same  plat : 

S«x>VD  WnoHiFO— i^MmdSi.--261,  84,  lOOJ,  41,  26H,  119i,  211,  101, 16H>  ^H- 
Tbibd  Wnamuta^Foundi.'-na^,  61,  68i,  80, 176,  88,  161,  m,  121,  71. 

It  showed  the  manner  in  which  we  may  be  deceived  by  relying  on 
our  senses  entirely. 

You  will  readily  perceive  if  we  had  a  large  number  of  plats,  and 
they  were  of  considerable  size,  you  would  get  more  difference  in  re- 
sults if  it  was  carried  on  in  rotation,  commencing  on  one  side,  and 
passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  field.  Guard  against  a  difference  in 
the  results^  arising  from  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  root 
crops  as  well  as  others.  It  has  been  shown  by  some  experiments  made, 
that  where  turnips,  for  instance,  have  been  manured,  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  yield,  but  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the  turnips 
was  taken  into  account,  it  was  found  the  amount  of  dry  substance  was 
precisely  the  same.  The  great  increase  arising  from  the  manure,  was 
simply  water — ^nothing  more — and  here  is  something  that  should  be 
looked  at 

In  feeding  of  aninials,  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  satisfactory  experiment.  One  of  the  first  I  will  mention  is  that 
which  may  be  termed  individual  peculiarities  of  animals.  You  may 
take  animals  of  the  same  age,  and  the  same  size,  or  as  we  have  fed, 
pigs  of  the  same  litter,  and  we  find  one  pig  will  give  a  much  larger 
return  for  feed  than  another.  It  is  something  we  cannot  get  at,  can- 
not measure,  cannot  detect,  except  by  the  experimental  test  of  feeding. 
Again,  we  find,  as  I  mentioned  this  forenoon,  when  animals  are  first 
put  up,  they  consume  more  feed  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  to- 
wards the  close.  We  find  they  give  a  greater  return  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  feeding  than  afterwards. 

What  is  tlie  cause  of  the  variation  ?  I  apprehend  there  are  three 
causes,  and  two  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  about  The  third,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  has  an  infiuence,  yet  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  determine.  These  peculiarities,  or  differences,  are  the  age, 
fbm  size  and  the  ripeness.    From  the  ezperimenti  we  have  already 
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tried  at  the  college,  I  hiiTe  no  doubt  age  has  a  verj  great  inflaenoe  on 
the  reaolt.  The  joung  animal  seems  to  have  an  organization  capable 
of  deriving  more  nutritive  material  from  the  same  feed,  so  that  it  gives 
a  larger  return  for  feed,  other  things  being  equal,  than  when  it  getB 
older.  The  ripeness  of  the  animal  has  much  to  do  with  it  When 
the  animal  is  in  a  moderate  condition  it  will  receive  more  nutrition 
from  the  food  consumed  than  after  it  is  excessively  fiit.  The  size  of 
the  animal  perhaps  has  something  to  do  with  it  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  has,  and  you  see  we  have  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with  to 
determine  how  much  of  this  variation  is  owing  to  difference  in  age, 
how  much  to  difference  in  size  of  the  animals,  and  how  mnch  to  thiB 
difference  in  ripeness.  By  ripeness,  I  mean  the  condition  of  the  ani* 
mal,  as  regards  fat  The  treatment  of  animals  will  have  very  mnch  to 
do  with  the  results.  Ajoimals  that  are  carefully  treated,  and  fed  regu- 
larly, will  give  a  larger  return  for  food  consumed,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  those  that  are  treated  harshly,  and  kept  in  constant  tumult 
from  outside  annoyances  and  interferences.  The  mental  condition  of 
the  animal  has  undoubtedly  very  much  to  do  with  the  progress  it 
makes  in  feeding.  We  found  when  we  were  feeding  sheep  in  the  ex- 
perimental pens  in  the  sheep  bams— this  building  being  occupied  by 
other  sheep — they  did  not  make  as  much  progress  as  when  fed  bj 
themselves,  and  they  would  &X\  away  at  ouce  as  soon  as  there  was  an 
unusual  disturbance  among  the  sheep,  in  the  outside  pens  of  the  same 
building. 

There  is  another  matter  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration :  that 
is  the  varying  weights  of  animals,  without  apparent  cause.  If  yoa 
weigh  animals,  at  long  intervals,  you  will  undoubtedly  find  they  are 
making  very  satisfEtctory  progress  from  one  weighing  to  another ;  bat 
if  you  weigh  them  at  short  intervals,  you  will  find  they  lose  during 
one  period,  and  gain  the  next.  If  you  weigh  them  every  day,  yon 
will  find  one  day  a  loss,  and  the  next  day  a  gain,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  days  of  gain,  and  then  a  great  loss.  The  progress  made  by  the 
animal  is  an  undulating  line,  and  not  a  uniformly  ascending  line. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any  satisfiactory  explanation  of  this 
variation  in  weights  of  animals,  but  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  action  of  some  of  the  secretory  organs.  It  is  probable 
their  fluctuation  in  weight  was  owing  to  a  loss  of  water  in  the  animal 
rather  than  to  a  loss  of  dry  substance,  becausewhere  we  find  an  ani- 
mal has  made  a  very  great  loss  at  one  weighing,  it  will  frequently 
make  the  least  gain  at  the  next  weighing.  If  this  loss  in  weight  was 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  animal,  then  we  would  suspect  the  animal  was 
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sick,  or  there  was  some  derangement  of  the  [organs,  and  wonld  not 
expect  it  to  make  such  a  rapid  gain  at  the  next  weighing. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  and  make  our  experiment  satisfactory — 
that  isy  in  order  to  accompKsh  the  object  of  experimenting — ^it  seems 
to  me  we  shonid  pay  particular  attention  to  several  particulars,  which 
I  will  enumerate.  In  the  first  place,  the  experiment  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  A  large  proportion  of  the  experiments  made  thus 
&r  have  been  of  no  value,  for  the  reason  that  too  much  was  attempted. 
For  instance,  a  person  wishing  to  test  the  real  value  of  potatoes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  for  seed,  plants  his  small  potatoes  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  large  potatoes  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Here,  you  see,  is  a 
double  variation.  There  was  no  condition  the  same,  and  no  chance  to 
compare  such  experiments,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  experiments 
have  been  vitiated  in  this  way.  It  arises  from  attempting  to  determine 
two  things  at  once,  that  is,  the  effect  of  variation  in  size  of  the  seed, 
and  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  rows.  You  have  two  elements,  and 
you  may  try  experiments  as  long  as  you  please  without  any  valuable 
results.  It  would  be  better  to  try  one  experiment  and  settle  the  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  size,  having  all  the  conditions  precisely  the  same,  and 
then  take  as  a  separate  experiment,  one  in  which  the  different  distances 
of  the  rows  was  the  object  of  the  investigation.  In  reference  to  this 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  soil,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  large  number  of  unmanured  plats  for  comparison.  The  in- 
crease of  the  manured  plats  over  the  unmanured  should  be  where  the 
plats  treated  precisely  alike. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  put  crops  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession  upon  the  same  land  before  using  it  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  test  the  value  of  manure  as  ap- 
plied to  soil,  it  would  be  better  to  mark  out  your  plats  accurately,  and 
crop  them  for  several  years  without  any  manure  until  you  ascertain  the 
peculiarities  of  this  crop,  and  then  continue  the  same  crops  with  the 
addition  of  manure  afterwards,  but  in  this  case  at  least  pne^half  of  the 
plats  should  be  left  unmanured  for  comparison,  so  that  you  may  com* 
pare  results  alongside  of  the  manured  plats,  and  compare  the  plats 
with  themselves,  and  also  with  the  crops  on  the  same  plats  thepreced- 
mg  years. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  sized  plats  it  is  desirable  to  make 
in  field  experiments  ?  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  On  some 
accounts  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  plats  very  small ;  on  other 
accounts  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  of  considerable  size.  Dr. 
Anderson  states  that  be  thinks  the  smaller  plats  are  desirable ;  he 
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would  not  haro  plats  exceed  1-100  of  an  acre  in  area.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawis, 
who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  experiments  condacted  at  Rodi- 
amstead,  writes  me  he  has  no  confidence  in  experiments  made  on  plats 
of  less  than  1-30  of  an  acre.  There  are  two  high  authoritiea.  Dr. 
Anderson  is  an  able  chemist  and  a  very  successful  experimenter. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  are  perhaps  the  best  agricultural  experimenters  we 
have  had.  Their  experiments  are  not  accurate^  but  taken  on  the  whole, 
they  are  the  best  experiments  that  have  been  made.  My  own  experi- 
ence is,  that  a  plat  of  from  1-100  to  1-80  of  an  acre  should  be  the  Umits 
in  size.  The  difficulties  of  the  very  small  plats  are,  you  are  liable 
when  you  are  manuring  to  have  it  extend  its  influence  to  the  adjoining 
plats,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  extend  some  distance  into  the 
soil,  so  that  you  are  liable  to  be  misled.  When  you  come  to  wagh 
the  produce  of  the  plats,  a  very  slight  error  will  amount  to  considera- 
ble, when  you  make  the  calculation  to  ascertain  the  yield  per  acre; 
that  is,  the  error  in  a  single  plat  would  be  multiplied  by  100  in  getting 
the  standard  for  an  acre.  In  a  small  plat  it  requires  very  great  accur- 
acy in  weighing,  great  accuracy  in  the  division  of  the  plat^  and  great 
care  in  the  management  of  the  experiment  throughout*  To  obviate 
this  obiection  that  the  roots  run  from  one  to  another,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  space  between  the  plats— a  space  of  several  feet  left  be- 
tween these  plats  that  are  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes,  uid 
these  spaces  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  But  here 
comes  another  difficulty.  Suppose  you  have  plats  laid  out,  and  spaces 
of  three  feet  between  them,  you  must  cultivate  the  spaces,  and  need  to 
expend  the  same  amount  of  cultivation  on  each  one  of  the  spaces,  as 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  crop  adjoining  may  be  equally  influenced. 
Again,  the  spaces  should  be  weeded  carefully  at  the  same  time,  culti- 
vated at  the  same  time,  and  managed  as  carefully  as  the  plats  them- 
selves, or  you  will  vary  the  result  in  the  plat. 

The  objection  to  the  large  plats  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  I 
yifi\^  refer  to  it  again.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  a  large  area 
in  a  o.*iTen  time.  If  your  plats  are  so  large  that  it  takes  a  whole  day 
to  go  ov  '^f  them  and  perform  the  labor,  you  will  be  very  liable  to  error 
from  the  "v'&riations  mentioned. 

Wir^s  ma> '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  separating  the  plats,  and  that  is  a  very  con- 
venient plan  an'^  ^°®  ^^  TiSLve  practiced  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
but  it  ^oes  not  ob>.'^*^  *^®  objection  that  the  roots  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other. It  enables  y\?^  *^  make  a  fair  division  between  two  adjoining 
plats^  which  is  nce^^^g'^J  difficult— more  so  than  a  person  would 
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think  who  has  had  no  experience  in  the  matter  of  making  exact  diri- 
dons  through  a  crop  of  growing  grain. 

In  the  feeding  of  animals,  I  would  be  particular,  as  I  mentioned,  to 
have  but  a  single  animal  in  a  pen.  If  I  was  going  to  feed  twenty 
animals  on  a  given  feed,  I  would  place  each  one  in  a  pen  by  itself,  and 
then  would  confine  them  to  a  single  article  of  food.  It  would  be  an 
important  matter  to  test  the  nature  of  com  meal,  and  com  prepared  in 
different  ways,  as  food  for  swiue.  The  natural  mode  that  would  be 
suggested,  conducting  the  experiment,  would  be  to  put  a  number  of 
swiue  in  a  pen,  and  give  four  or  .five  of  them  com  unground,  four  or 
five  more  of  them  cooked  com  meal,  and  four  or  five  more  uncooked 
com  meal.  Sut  I  apprehend  the  results  of  the  experiment  would  be 
very  unsatis&ctory,  to  say  the  least.  I  would  not  like  to  place  any 
very  great  amount  of  reliance  on  it  I  would  prefer  to  take  the  same 
number  of  hogs  and  put  them  in  pens  separately,  and  feed  them  with 
unground  com,  and  follow  that  up  until  I  got  the  range  of  variation 
between  the  animals^  Then  I  would  take  the  same  number  and^feed 
them  com  meal,  and  if  your  arrangements  are  of  sufficient  extent,  you 
may  have  these  experiments  going  on  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
been  feeding  swine  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pens.  We  have  fed  nothing  but  raw  meal  thus  far.  The  questioi^  is 
often  asked,  '^  Why  don't  you  feed  cooked  meal  t "  I  have  not  yet  got 
the  standard  of  comparison  with  raw  meal,  by  which  I  can  compare 
results  with  the  cooked  meaL  There  is  a  great  range  of  variation  in 
the  animals,  and  there  would  be  made  a  serious  error  in  the  experi- 
ment. This  error  has  arisen  very  much  from  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces. We  could  not  get  animals  of  imiform  size  and  uniform  ages  to 
fill  our  farms,  and  for  that  reason,  the  attempt  to  do  the  two  things 
which  I  have  mentioned,  is  objectionable.  There  has  been  so  much 
variation  in  this  matter,  that  we  need  to  have  more  experiments  with 
cooked  meal,  and  I  would  hardly  know  what  to  compare  them  with 
80  far  as  raw  meal  is  concerned.  Notwithstanding  the  great  variation, 
the  rule  I  laid  down  holds  almost  uniformly ;  the  greater  increase  of 
food  consumed  during  the  early  stage,  and  the  dissemination  in  the 
amount  of  fat,  as  the  animals  fatten.  The  animals  for  feeding  should 
not  only  be  of  the  same  age,  but  they  should  be  as  near  as  possible  of 
the  same  size,  and  of  the  same  degree  of  fatness  when  they  are  put  into 
the  pen,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  opportunity  for  comparison. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  time  on  this,  because  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  others.  I  have  but  one  other  suggestion  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  conducting  experiments,  and  that  is  the  method 
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of  obtaining  numnre^  The  term  mairarB  Ib  a  yory  indefinite  term. 
We  take  manure  from  our  barn-yards  at  di£Perent  timee,  and  it  will 
vary  yery  mnch  in  qnality •  The  valne  of  manure  will  depend  on  feed 
consumed ;  that  is  a  fact  well  settled. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  so  as  to  get  the  valne  of 
it.  A  chemist  may  take  a  quantity  and  tell  yon  what  th^re  is  in  the 
sample,  but  he  cannot  analyze  each  load  that  you  use.  The  method  I 
would  adopt  is  this,  to  take  the  animals  and  put  them  into  a  pen — ^into 
a  box-stall — and  would  hare  it  constructed  tight,  so  there  is  no  chance 
of  losing  any  of  the  liquid  constituents,  and  I  would  feed  to  the  animals 
a  definite  amount  of  food ;  then  I  would  take  the  results  of  these  arti- 
des  of  food  as  we  have  them  furnished  by  chemists  in  tables,  as  the 
measure  of  the  value.  Then  take  the  manure  from  the  box,  and  put  it 
on  the  plat  By  pursuing  this  method,  you  may  get  a  number  of  boxes 
of  precisely  the  same  strength  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  try,  I 
have  mentioned  but  a  few.  There  are  many  more  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  me,  and  I  speak  of  these  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  seem 
to  me  as  important  as  any,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  I  think  they 
would  be  as  easily  tried  as  any.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  best  to  at- 
tempt very  complicated  experiments  at  any  particular  institution  until 
a  loDg  experience  has  been  had  in  experimenting— -until  the  person  ex- 
perimenting becomes  thoroughly  femiliar  with  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.  For  the  feed  eiqwriments  I  would  simply  try  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  Indian  com  in  its  different  forms.  After  this  is  accomplished 
we  may  then  take  other  grain  in  the  same  manner.  After  that  I  would 
take  the  grasses  elsewhere.  In  these  experiments  it  would  be  desira- 
ble Uy  have  the  same  conditions  observed  by  all  the  experimenters, 
otherwise  the  experiments  cannot  be  compared.  If  I  feed  com  meal  in 
a  particular  way  in  Michigan,  and  it  is  fed  a  different  way  in  Illinois, 
Missouri  or  Pennsylvania,  we  cannot  compare  results  at  all.  You  are 
not  assisted  in  the  one  place  by  the  investigations  made  in  the  other. 
The  experiments  must  be  conducted  in  all  places  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  then  you  can  compare  results,  bearing  in  mind  that  certain 
conditions  which  cannot  be  controlled  may  influence  the  result. 

The  next  class  of  experiments  I  will  suggest  would  be  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  applying  manure— the  application  of  manure  on 
the  surface,  and  the  application  so  that  it  may  be  plowed  under;  and 
it  would  be  desirable,  likewise,  to  make  experiments  with  reference  to 
the  application  of  these  manures  at  different  seasons ;  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  i^pply  manure  in  the  spring  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  fall 
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This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  complicated  problem,  and  one  that  will 
require  great  caution.  I  would  endeavor,  likewise,  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers  as  compared  with  barn-yard  manures. 
You  want  to  know  the  constituents  of  which  the  manure  is  composed 
and  the  fertilizer  should  be  analyzed  carefully.  I  have  serious  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  farmers  purchasing  fertilizers.  I  have  an  idea  they 
jnay  be  made  cheaper  by  feeding  animals.  The  barn-yard  manure 
must  be  our  staple  manure  for  a  long  time.  If  we  are  to  purchase 
other  manure,  we  ought  to  have  some  means  of  knowing  how  it  com- 
pares with  this. 

I  would  like  to  have  experiments  made  showing  the  effects  of  change 
on  the  growing  crops,  in  a  system  which  has  been  tried,  wheat  has 
been  grown  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  and  a  yield  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  obtained  without  any  manure.  The  system 
is  this :  The  field  is  divided  into  strips  of  three  feet  in  width.  The 
wheat  is  sowed  on  the  alternate  strips.  The  vacant  strips  are  kept 
thoroughly  pulverized  during  the  season,  a^d  the  next  year  the  wheat 
is  put  on  the  strips  left  bare  the  year  before. 

It  would  be  desirable  likewise  to  ascertain  the  methods  of  seeding 
in  corn,  whether  hills  or  drills  would  be  desirable.  These  experiments 
all  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  accuracy,  and  they  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  study  in  order  to  fix  the  conditions  upon  which  they  shall 
be  tried  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  so  that  the  results  may  be  com- 
pared. 

Prof.  Hamilton. — It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  start  out  to  experi- 
ment at  all,  we  should  understand  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  in  this 
art  of  agriculture  as  it  has  been  defined,  aside  from  the  science,  no 
absolutely  accurate  result  can  be  obtained  from  any  experiment  in  the 
art  of  agriculture ;  that  it  is  only  by  comparison — it  is  only  relatively 
in  their  relation  one  to  another,  that  they  become  of  value.  Orops 
may  differ  largely  in  weight,  as  to  the  times  in  which  they  are  taken. 
It  has  been  shown  that  after  they  have  been  considered  perfectly  dry, 
there  is  a  difference  in  weight.  This  fact  that  they  do  differ  in  weight 
at  different  times,  does  not  affect  the  experiment,  because  if  they  were 
weighed  green,  ]ust  as  they  were  cut,  and  taken  into  the  bam,  it  is 
the  relation  of  these  plats  to  one  another,  I  think,  that  this  would  be 
found  to  be  true  in  almost  every  case — as  true  as  any  portion  of  the 
experiment  is.  Every  part  of  these  experiments  is  attended  with  some 
error,  and  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  error  as  far  as  possible,  and  in 
weighing  of  plants  in  that  way — all  of  the  plats  at  the  same  time  or  as 
•oqn  as  may  be — we  get  a  result  that  is  almost  correct ;  not  absolutely 
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correct,  for  no  result  we  obtftin  is  absolutely  correct,  and  only  correct 
results  can  be  obtained  by  carrying  on  these  experiments  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  system  of  experimenting  as  it  has  been  carried 
on,  has  been  a  failure,  and  is  of  no  value  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
dropped  after  they  have  served  a  certain  purpose ;  they  have  not  been 
carried  on  persistently  year  after  year,  thereby  developing  a  prindple 
in  agriculture,  and  not  merely  the  curiosity  of  some  person  who  is  ex* 
perimenting. 

Now,  in  our  experimenting  for  the  Agricultural  College  in  Pennsjt 
vania,  we  have  tried  to  avoid  what  the  gentleman  has  clearly  shown  is 
an  error  we  are  apt  to  fall  into,  and  become  confused — that  is^  attempt- 
ing two  systems  of  culture,  or  putting  in  the  same  thing  two  objects 
It  cannot  be  done.  We  have  failed  on  several  plats  for  that  veiy 
reason.  The  earlier  experimenting  was  about  a  failure,  just  because 
we  attempted  to  do  too  many  things  on  the  same  grounds,  and  had 
more  objects  than  one.  There  must  be  confined  to  each  plat  but  a 
single  object.  If  you  have  more  you  lose  control  of  the  experiment, 
and  afterwards  you  have  to  experiment  again  to  find  out  which  of  the 
two  it  is.  Each  plat,  in  any  proposed  plan,  must  be  but  a  single  ex- 
periment. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  these  plats,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of 
having  them  so  very  small  is  one  that  probably  is  more  liable  to  error 
,  than  in  having  them  large,  although  there  are  difficulties  on  the  other 
hand ;  if  your  experiments  are  extended  over  a  great  deal  of  ground 
it  is  impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  to  have  them  all  carried  along 
under  the  same  conditions,  but  you  can  overcome  that  by  going  to 
extra  expense.    We  try  in  all  experiments  to  do  this  in  one  day,  and 
in  a  portion  of  the  day  after  the  dew  had  gone  from  the  eaith,  we  try 
to  get  it  as  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  possible,  and  if  necessary 
hire  extra  help  to  insure  this.    There  are  accidents  which  happen — 
such  as  rains  coming  up — ^but  those  are  things  that  no  oversight  can 
provide  against.    They  do  affect  the  experiment  to  some  extent,  but  if 
these  things  are  to  be  carried  on  for  a  succession  of  years,  the  proba> 
bility  is  the  next  year  one  will  be  able  to  avoid  this,  and  get  such  an 
average  as  will  form  a  guide.     The  objection  to  the  small  plat  has 
been  stated :  that  if  yen  make  an  error  at  all  in  weighing,  or  in  the 
size  of  your  plat,  or  in  any  particular,  that  is  multiplied  by  just  so 
many  times  as  it  is  less  than  an  acre,  if  you  take  that  as  a  unit    If 
you  take  a  larger  piece,  the  multiplication  of  the  error  is  not  so  great 
We  had  some  experience  in  the  matter  of  small  plats.    One  of  our 
farms  in  Chester  County,  started  before  the  one  at  the  college,  and 
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before  the  one  at  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  they  started  some 
independent  experimenting — sowing  little  plats  of  wheat  of  various 
varieties,  and  patches  of  one  thing  and  another.    It  was  found  that 
these  patches  were  very  difficult  to  care  for.     Wherever  we  have 
small  experiments  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  number,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  all  separate.    The  effect  of  that  was 
that  the  superintendent,  who  was  carrying  on  the  experiments  pretty 
much  on  his  own  hook,  allowed  his  shocks  of  wheat  of  different  varie- 
ties to  stand  in  the  field,  and  would  thresh  one  and  then  another,  tak- 
ing several  days  in  doing  it,  thereby  occasioning  greater  error  than 
would  come  in  the  having  of  large  plats  which  were  brought  in  and 
put  in  separate  places  in  the  barn,  and  not  having  so  many  of  them. 
In  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  plats  should  be  laid  out,  I  do  not 
sec  exactly  why  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  be- 
tween the  plats.     It  seems  to  me,  if  the  grass  between  the  tiers  of  plats 
has  an  influence  on  one  plat,  it  has  that  same  influence  on  the  other 
plat,  and  so  the  same  influence  goes  on  through  the  whole  series  of 
plats.    There  is  the  fact  that  we  may  use  manure  and  we  may  not ;  in- 
asmuch as  this  system  of  experiments  is  one  that  is  only  relatively 
compared,  the  same  thing  would  be  true  if  the  plats  were  cultivated. 
It  would  not  bring  in  any  greater  error,  probably,   than  if  the  plats 
were  cultivated.   The  keeping  in  mind  of  this  one  fact,  that  our  results 
are  only  relative,  I  think  clears  up  many  of  the  objections.    Also  in 
the  feeding  of  animals,  this  same  thing  holds  good.    I  have  only  taken 
up  the  matters  that  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  remarks  of  the 
l^entlemen  here,  and  given  my  views  upon  them,  as  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  object.    In  this  matter  of  feeding  stock  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
could  place  equal  weights  of  stock  in  different  pens — ^pigs  for  inntance 
— instead  of  having  a  single  one  in  the  pen,  if  we  could  place  a  num- 
ber in  one  pen,  and  then  a  number  in  another,  that  would  give  a  better 
result,  because  we  divide  up  a  greater  amount  of  increase.     When  we 
come  to  show  the  effect  the  feeding  has  had  upon  the  animals,  we 
divide  it  up,  having  a  greater  number  of  pounds  to  go  on,  and  we  get 
a  more  correct  result  in  the  division. 

I  believe  this  is  all  I  have  noted,  to  reply  to.  I  think  there  are 
three  principles  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  instituting  these  ex- 
periments ;  that  there  are  three  grand  divisions  into  which  these  ex- 
j>eriments  can  be  divided,  one  of  which  is  to  show  the  rotation  of  crops 
And  method  of  culture.  Those  two  are  intimately  united.  They  are 
things  that  are  of  practical  value  to  farmers.  They  wish  to  know  these 
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things — ^the  methods  of  cultnre'and  the  proper  rotation  of  crops.   This, 
I  think,  is  a  proper  subject  for  agricultural  experiments. 

Another  is  the  experiment  in  different  varieties  of  grains,  seeds  and 
vegetables,  showing  which  are  best  adapted  to  certain  soils,  the  ways 
of  developing  and  the  varieties  that  suit  certain  methods  of  cultivation. 
The  next  is  in  testing  the  qualities  of  different  manures.     These  three 
things  are  the  great  question  of  the  day  in  agriculture. 

Professor  Daniels-^The  remarks  of  Dr.  Miles,  I  pi-esume,  are  much 
more  to  the  point,  than  any  I  shall  make,  as  my  experience  has  been 
mostly  under  Dr.  Miles.  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  state  something 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  regard  to  experiments. 

The  Chairman — The  topic  which  is  before  us,  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  is  the  experiments  which  may  be  tried  in  common,  by  the 
several  institutions  in  the  country,  and  the  methods  of  trying  them. 

Professor  Daniels — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  under. 
stand  exactly  the  points  they  were  reaching,  the  experiments  which 
may  be  tried  in  common.  But  I  would  agree  with  both  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken,  in  this :  that  experimentation  is  difficnit  to 
carry  on,  and  definite  conclusions  are  difficult  to  reach,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  things  that  are  brought  in  and  the  great  nnmber 
of  elements  involved  in  the  experiment  The  weatlier,  the  different 
characters  of  the  season,  different  condition  and  different  processes  as 
applied  to  the  soil  —all  these  things  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
no  absolute  results  can  be  obtained.  But  they  must  be  relative  as  it 
has  been  stated.  The  experiments  which  can  be  carried  on,  and  beat 
carried  on  generally  with  uniform  action  through  the  colleges,  are,  I 
should  think,  such  as  have  been  stated ;  the  feeding  of  stock  and  the 
general  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  feeding  stock  in  different, 
definite,  prescribed  ways,  and  also  in  the  methods  of  culture,  and  in 
regard  to  varieties.  In  regard  to  varieties  of  our  crops,  perhaps  noth- 
ing so  absolute  can  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
climatic  conditions  in  the  dittierent  portions  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  experiments  have  been  conducted.  Our  experiments  mostly  have 
been  these,  so  far :  The  comparison  of  the  different  varieties — for 
instance,  a  comparison  of  all  the  varieties  of  oats  that  we  have,  and  all 
those  which  we  could  obtain — a  comparison  of  the  different  varieties 
of  potatoes  and  so  forth.  The  testing  of  some  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  and  spring  wheat  and  different  methods  of  culture,  and  especi- 
ally some  of  the  simple  matters.  But  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  with  an  income  which  is  small,  we  have  not  been 
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able  to  do  so  much,  and  the  Agricnltural  Department  is  simply  one 
department  of  the  University.  We  cannot  apply  all  our  energies  in 
one  direction.  We  look  more  to  institutions  that  have  devoted  their 
energies  more  especially  to  these  matters,  having  more  money  to  ex- 
pend than  we  have  had ;  but  any  series  of  experiments,  however,  that 
the  Convention  would  recommend,  we  should  be  glad  to  carry  out  to 
the  furthest  extent  possible. 

Dr.  Miles — I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  to  correct  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  draw  out  some  further  information.  I  understood 
Prof.  Hamilton  to  say  that  although  an  experiment  might  be  conducted 
carelessly,  and  the  result  not  accurate,  that  if  an  average  is  taken  in 
large  numbers,  it  would  give  satisfactory  results. 

Prof.  Hamilton — I  did  not  mean  to  say  "  carelessly  " — not  by  any 
means ;  but  after  as  great  care  as  possible  has  been  exerted,  the  result 
is  not  correct,  and  the  only  way  to  get  accurate  results  is  to  compare, 
and  in  the  end  get  some  law  that  is  general  and  as  near  accurate  as 
may  be. 

Dr.  Miles — I  understood  you  to  say  the  experiments  might  be  tried 
in  a  certain  way,  and  although  they  were  not  accurate,  yet  by  reason 
of  the  large  number  of  them,  we  might  get  at  great  results,  which  is 
the  only  means  by  which  accuracy  could  be  secured.  It  seems  to  me 
if  that  be  the  position,  it  is  going  to  lead  us  astray  at  once.  We  must 
understand  it  is  impossible  to  secure  absolute  accuracy;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  matter  of  experiments  would  be  an  easy  thing,  and  we 
could  go  right  along  with  it.  But  if  we  cannot  secure  absolute  accn* 
racy,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  to  reduce 
the  error  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  and  even  then  we  may  find 
it  difficult  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  experiments.  I 
apprehend  we  may  have  been  misled  in  our  attempts  to  draw  conclu- 
aions  from  averages  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  that  have  been 
made.  I  think  we  cannot  get  accurate  results — we  cannot  get  at  any 
principle,  at  any  law,  by  comparing  experiments  that  are  filled  with 
errors,  provided  those  errors  are  of  any  considerable  amount  For 
that  reason  I  would  insist  upon  being  exceedingly  particular  on  every 
point  in  conducting  experiments.  I  have  made  this  subject  a  study 
ior  a  great  mauy  years,  and  I  have  collected  a  large  library  upon  this 
subject.  All  the  agricultural  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  lay 
hands  on,  I  have  brought  together,  and  have  examined  and  compared ; 
and  the  more  I  study  the  published  experiments,  the  more  I  am  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  any  underlying  principle.  I  can  see  fallacies  that 
ate  of  very  great  consequence.    I  can  see  omissions  in  the  statements 
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which  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  proper  precautions  had  not  beeu 
taken. 

In  regard  to  cultivation  between  the  plats,  I,  perhaps,  might  have 
stated  the  matter  a  little  clearer.  If  you  have  spaces  between  the 
plats,  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  plats,  and  if  you 
have  something  growing  there,  it  is  not  a  fair  separation.  If  weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow,  some  of  the  spaces  would  contain  more  than 
others.  What  I  mean  by  cultivation  is,  the  spaces  should  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  nothing  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  them, 
because  if  yon  leave  plants  to  grow  upon  them  they  will  extend  their 
roots  to  the  plats,  and  detraud  the  crops  by  drawing  the  nourishment 
from  them. 

In  regard  to  putting  up  cattle  and  feeding.  If  the  conclusions  I 
have  drawn  from  our  experiments  are  correct,  the  putting  of  the  same 
weights  into  pens  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  I  might  have  in 
one  pen  500  pounds  of  very  small  animals,  and  in  another  500  pounds 
of  animals  considerably  larger.  But  if  you  are  taking  the  larger  class 
of  stock,  there  might  be  1,000  pounds  in  one  pen,  consisting  of  five 
animals,  and  1,900  pounds  in  another,  consisting  of  one  animal.  Yoa 
could  not  compare  them  if  there  was  a  difference  in  age,  and  a  differ 
ence  in  condition.  The  matter  of  individual  pecnliarity  of  animals  is 
a  very  important  one.  I  found  where  I  had  two  or  three  animals  in  a 
pen,  there  was  no  increase.  In  another  pen  adjoining,  where  there 
was  the  same  number  of  animals,  there  was  a  remarkable  increase.  I 
said,  '^  Why  is  this  2"  I  weighed  the  animals  separately,  and  fonnd  one 
animal  was  losing  and  another  gaining.  If  you  want  to  know  t&e 
value  of  any  feeding  substance,  it  will  not  answer  to  take  the  averages 
of  the  animals.  The  amount  of  food  required  to  produce  a  given  in- 
crease is  what  we  want,  and  I  would  have  each  animaPs  food  by  itself, 
so  that  when  that  animal  made  no  return  at  all,  I  would  know  it  was 
out  of  condition,  and  not  a  lit  subject  for  experiment,  and  throw  it 
aside.  There  is  another  reason  why  I  would  put  animals  in  separate 
pens.  They  do  much  better.  When  the  animal  gets  contented  in  the 
pen  in  which  he  is  placed,  with  none  to  molest,  he  eats  his  food  quietly 
and  lies  down.  Where  there  are  two  or  three  together,  perhaps  one  is 
quarrelsome,  and  is  continually  disturbing  the  others  by  not  allowing 
them  to  eat  or  to  lie  down.  It  is  with  animals  as  it  is  with  persons. 
One  is  restless,  and  another  is  inclined  to  be  quiet.  When  you  have 
a  large  number  of  persons  together,  you  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
keep  the  room  still.  It  is  so  with  animals.  One  animal  gets  nervous 
aud  keeps  the  others  confused  and  unsettled. 
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Professor  Hamilton — I  would  like  to  make  one  remark.  I  took  it 
for  granted,  when  I  made  the  statement  in  regard  to  patting  a  number 
of  pigs  in  the  same  pen,  that  the  same  care  would  be  exercised  as 
when  there  was  but  one  animal  in  the  pen. 

Professor  Prentiss — I  liave  had  enough  experience  and  seen  enough 
to  convince  me  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conducting  experiments 
is  even  greater  than  has  been  set  forth  by  the  remarks  this  afternoon. 
The  materials  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  so  varied,  and  life  is  every- 
where so  variable,  in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether 
to  attribute  certain  conditions  to  the  plants  or  the  animals.  Dr.  Miles 
refers  to  what  he  calls  the  individual  peculiarities  of  animals.  Bo- 
tanists recognize  very  great  peculiarities  in  plants,  that  they  readily 
see  and  recognize  but  cannot  describe ;  it  is  what  LinnsBus  has  termed 
"physiological  peculiarities  of  plants,"  some  hidden  mystery  about 
them,  something  that  controls  them,  something  that  we  see,  but  do  not 
yet  understand  and  probably  never  will.  For  instance,  you  take  two 
seeds  of  an  apple,  apparently  alike,  and  plant  them.  One  develops 
into  a  tree,  which  bears  a  large,  excellent  fruit ;  a  tree  of  vigorous 
growth  and  handsome  appearance;  the  other  develops  into  a  small 
tree,  producing  a  fruit  of  little  or  no  value.  Perhaps  the  condition  of 
the  soil  and  climate  are  precisely  alike,  and  yet  these  differences  are 
developed  in  the  growth  of  the  different  seeds.  The  same  truth  ap- 
plies, only  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  to  every  plant  that  the  farmer 
grows  in  a  field,  to  every  plant  of  grain  in  a  field  of  wheat  or  corn. 
So  when  we  take  these  plants  and  subject  them  to  culture,  to  see  what 
method  is  most  valuable,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  difference  in 
culture  that  is  productive  of  the  different  results,  so  much  as  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  plants  themselves.  So  in  every  way  in  which 
we  look  at  these  experiments  difficulties  present  themselves.  I  would 
not  infer  that  all  experiments  are  of  no  value,  because  I  believe  they 
are  of  great  value ;  but  the  experience  of  a  single  year,  I  consider  to 
be  valueless.  The  experiment  must  be  repeated  time  and  again  ;  and 
finally,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  are  pointed  out,  I  believe  a  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  considered 
as  a  general  law.  The  proposition  which  has  been  made  in  reference 
to  having  the  different  agricultural  colleges  conduct  the  same  experi- 
ments, I  consider  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  valuable ;  because  the 
more  experiments  are  tried,  the  more  varying  the  conditions,  and  tak- 
ing them  year  after  year,  the  more  sure  would  be  the  results.  So  as  I 
look  upon  the  matter,  I  believe  that  the  value  of  experiments  in  this 
country  has  just  been  commenced,  or  rather  the  experiments  that 
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would  prove  of  valde  are  jast  commencing,  and  the  step  we  are  about 
to  take  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  Detniers— We  have  just  listened  to  very  able  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conducting  of  these  experiments,  and  I  wish  to  add  but  a 
few  words.  There  is  one  point  I  consider  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, and  that  is  the  different  agricultural  colleges  uniting  in  their 
efl'orts  in  this  direction,  to  demonstrate  and  to  find  out  what  influences 
soil  and  climate  in  different  localities  have  upon  the  development 
of  our  different  domestic  animals,  and  even  upon  the  different  breeds 
of  domestic  animals.  It  is  well  known  that  in  one  part  of  the  country 
fine  handsome  horses  are  produced,  but  the  cattle  in  that  locality 
amount  to  but  little.  In  another  locality  they  raise  excellent  cattle, 
but  the  horses  are  inferior*  In  another  they  raise  the  finest  kind  of 
sheep,  and  in  another  the  sheep  do  not  succeed  at  all.  We  may  know 
the  cause,  but  not  thoroughly  enough ;  and  this  would  be  a  very  good 
object  for  the  united  efforts  of  these  agricultural  colleges.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  ask  a  dozen  different  men  what  is  the  best  breed  oi  cat- 
tle, you  will  receive  as  many  different  answera.  Some  will  prefer  one 
kind  and  some  another ;  one  prefers  the  Devonshire,  another  the  Ayr- 
shire, and  so  on;  all  are  liked  more  or  less.  It  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  explain  iK)t  only  to  the  agricultural  student  what  are  these 
different  conditions  and  varieties,  but  to  the  agricultural  public  what 
makes  one  breed  thrive  so  much  better  in  one  locality  than  in  another. 
We  know  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  sheep  successfully  in  low, 
wet  ground.  We  know  that  horses  thrive  better  in  a  high  and  dry 
country  than  in  a  low  and  wet  one,  although  they  may  get  a  great  deal 
more  weight  in  the  latter.  But  there  are  many  points  which  might  be 
explained  by  proper  and  rational  experiment. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  feeding  cattle;  and  I  want  to  men- 
tion one  simple  point,  established  by  empiricism.  It  has  been  found 
out  that  where  we  attempt  to  fatten  animals,  when  kept  separate,  they 
never  thrive  as  well  as  when  two  or  more  are  kept  together.  It  seeins 
that  two  animals,  or  three  or  four  kept  together,  eat  better.  They  are 
somewhat  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each  afraid  the  other  will  get 
more  than  its  bhare,  it  seems ;  and  they  eat  better,  and  consequently 
thrive  better  on  that  account. 

President  Deuison  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Gregory— The  committee  have  taken  it  for  granted,  I  suppose, 
that  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  institutions,  or  institutions  that 
are  teaching  agriculture,  are  conducting  experiments.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  the  agricultural  colleges  were  organized,  not  for  the 
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purpose  of  experimentiDg  firet  and  foremost,  bnt  for  the  purpose  ot 
teaching  agriculture,  or  the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture, 
and  it  has  not  been  uniformly  accepted  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
are  to  be  experiment  stations.  They  are  not  necessarily  experiment 
stations.  One  of  the  questions  for  us  to  settle  is,  how  far  they  can  be 
made  experiment  stations,  how  far  their  forces  and  funds  can  be  diver- 
ted for  this  purpose  and  used  for  this  purpose.  In  Europe  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  institutions, 
but  not  always.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  some  thirty-three 
diiferent  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Europe,  under  the  charge 
of  someagricultural  chemists,  besidesother  parties  assisting  them.  These 
experiment  stations,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  found  connected  with 
the  institutions.  Those  that  I  saw  myself  were  always  connected 
with  them,  because  I  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  any  of  those  that  were 
not ;  but  many  of  them,  like  the  celebrated  experiment  station  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  institutions  of 
learning.  "We  know  this,  that  the  country  is  demanding  of  the  institu- 
tions that  they  shall  conduct  experiments.  The  agricultural  public 
expects  us  to  conduct  experiments.  They  are  constantly  calling, 
through  the  agriculture  press,  at  agricultural  conventions  and  other- 
wise, upon  these  colleges  to  help  them  to  settle  questions  relating  to 
agriculture.  Whatever  might  have  been  claimed  at  the  outset  to  be 
the  duty  of  these  colleges,  I  trust  we  shall  fulfill  a  public  demand  and 
duty  by  instituting  experimentation.'  At  least  it  seems  to  be  the  judg- 
ment, I  think,  of  the  gentlemen  present  here,  and  all  I  have  known 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  that  experiments  shall  be 
prosecuted.  What  has  been  already  said  here  will  perhaps,  sufficiently, 
lead  us  to  infer  the  great  difficulty  attending  these  experiments.  Bnt 
we  have  been  told  long  ago  that  there  is  no  excellence  anywhere  with- 
out great  labor.  The  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  always.  It 
hides  itself  in  the  depths.  It  is  to  be .  sought  for  with  great  patience 
and  with  great  care,  and  great  study.  When  it  is  found  at  last,  be  it 
after  ever  so  long  a  search,  and  after  ever  so  great  expense,  it  will 
richly  reward  the  seeker.  Now  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  in 
agriculture,  the  discovery  of  laws  in  agriculture— for  I  suppose  that 
ie  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  the  curio- 
gity  of  the  experimenter,  not  merely  to  get  at  some  half-way  results, 
like  weighing  a  thing  by  taking  it  first  in  one  hand  and  then  in  an- 
other,  and  then  giving  a  guess — it  is  possible  to  determine,  some- 
where approximately  at  least,  what  are  the  facts,  and  ultimately  to 
reach  a  law. 
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What  are  the  laws  and  forces  which  enter  into  any  agrieoltaral  pro- 
duct, animal  or  vegetable?  What  if  they  are  many  and  complicated? 
Are  they  more  so  than  the  forces  that  have  entered  into  the  other 
results  and  deductions,  that  men  ultimately  have  reached,  and  deter- 
mined the  laws  of?  We  should  remember  this  thing.  If  we  can  get 
one  single  element  reduced  to  its  law — ^if  we  can  in  one  single  case 
discover  a  law  that  is  fixed  and  invariable  and  has  the  force  of  a  lav 
in  a  multiplicity  of  things — we  have  put,  as  it  were,  a  streak  of  sun- 
shine into  it — we  have  got  one  fixed  element  in  the  problem,  and 
everything  else  will  be  readily  solved. 

As  far  as  Dr.  Miles'  experiments  which  he  suggests,  and  very 
wisely  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  you  can  take  simple  corn  in  its  various 
forms,  and,  by  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out,  you  can  nltimatelv 
arrive  at  something  like  a  law  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  feeding  an 
animal  on  this  one  article  of  diet.  May  you  not  ultimately  reach  a 
law  of  animal  feeding  and  growth  and  fattening,  which  you  will  carry 
elsewhere  ?  The  multiplicity  of  forces  that  enter  into  these  experi- 
ments, to  my  mind,  only  prove  this :  the  necessity  of  combination  and 
co-operation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Agricultural  College  in 
this  State  would  try  certain  experiments  as  carefully  as  we  can.  We 
are  trying  them  under  a  careful  experimenter,  who  is  present,  and  we 
may  ultimately  in  the  course  of  years  reach  a  conclusion,  as  we  thinL 
Somebody  in  Pennsylvania  tries  the  same  set  of  experiments  and  he 
reaches  a  difierent  result,  revealing  to  us  what  we  alone  should  not 
have  suspected  perhaps,  that  there  were  climatic  differences  or  some* 
thing  or  another  that  modified  the  result,  and  which  therefore  vitiated 
our  supposed  law,  and  compelled  us  to  start  afresh  before  we  dared  to 
publish  the  results  of  our  experiments  to  the  world,  as  an  established 
agricultural  law.  It  seems  to  me  the  argument  is  sound  in  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  co-operation.  How  far  this  co-operation  can  go  will 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  experiments.  We  shall  seehoir 
far  we  are  under  different  conditions,  such  as  will  compel  us  to  make 
allowances  t<^r  our  own  and  other  experiments.  To  me  it  is  a  very 
serious  practical  question,  and  I  suppose  it  is  to  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  these  institutions.  The  public  are  expecting  certain  things 
of  us,  and  demanding  certain  things  rightly  of  us.  They  ask  ns  to 
do  perhaps  what  we  cannot.  They  ask  that  we  shall  so  experiment  as 
to  discover  for  them  how  they  may  cultivate  corn  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  this  and  other  States ;  or  how  to  feed  animals,  or  what  varie- 
ties of  com  are  best  worth  cultivating.  They  ask  us  to  enter  upon  i 
set  of  experiments  to  determine  it.     Suppose  you  in  Pennsylvanis,  (v 
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in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  go  and  work  isolated  and  alone,  and  the 
rest  of  us  wait  until  you  have  accomplished  your  experimentation ; 
you  reach  a  result  and  you  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  the  first  prac- 
tical farmer  that  makes  a  trial  of  that  supposed  result  and  law,  dis- 
covers that  it  won't  hold  in  his  community,  and  at  once  throws  con- 
tempt upon  your  agricultural  science,  and  convicts  you,  as  he  says,  of 
not  knowing  what  you  are  about,  and  of  pretending  to  discover  some 
things  which  are  not  true.  If  instead  of  conducting  the  experiment  in 
isolated  schools,  and  not  helping  each  other  at  all,  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  a  set  of  precisely  similar  experiments,  arranged  by  the  same 
man,  and  conducted  according  to  the  same  rules,  and  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  same  manner,  produces  such  and  such  results,  we  defend  our- 
selves against  unjust  criticisms  at  least,  and  put  ourselves  and  the  whole 
public  with  us  on  to  vantage  ground,  for  giving  new  investigations, 
if  no  more.  We  are  at  least  all  agreed  in  this  one  thing,  in  which 
Herbert  Spencer  says :  "  Scientists  and  religionists  are  all  agreed  in  this, 
if  not  in  anything  else,  that  there  is  something  to  be  known,  there  is 
something  to  be  discovered  "  There  are  some  questions  to  be  asked, 
but  I  doubt  whether  you  are  prepared  to  state  distinctly  and  fully  just 
what  the  questions  are  that  are  to  be  settled.  Strip  them  naked  and 
set  them  before  us,  and  see  if  we  can  determine  precisely  what  is  to 
be  experimented  upon.  We  want  to  experiment  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  experiment,  and  to  know  what  road  we  want  to  travel  and  what  re- 
sults we  ought  to  aim  for.  What  we  want  ultimately  to  reach  is  a 
law — not  a  fact — but  ^law.  Ultimately  truth ;  but  what  law,  what 
truth  ?  Who  will  tell  us?  Will  Dr.  Miles  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
body  better  prepared,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  tell  us  today. 

I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  a  practical  matter  before  us.  I  hope 
after  this  discussion  shall  have  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Convention  shall 
choose,  that  the  subject  matter  will  be  referred  to  a  committee,  with 
directions  to  report,  if  possible,  before  the  close  of  the  Convention, 
distinctly,  some  one,  two  or  three  experiments,  perhaps  one  or  more  in 
each  one  of  the  three  departments  which  Dr.  Miles  has  given  us,  which 
the  Convention  recommends  to  the  several  institutions  to  try ;  that  they 
may  begin  to  work  on  common  ground ;  and  when  we  meet  another 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  notes,  and  then  have  reached  our 
real  point  of  starting. 

I  want  to  add  one  word  here,  if  I  am  not  already  trespassing  on  your 
time.     It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  the  utmost  care 
and  precision,  so  that  we  may  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  every  sin- 
gle source  of  error  from  these  experiments,  and  reach  some  results  that 
Vol.  Ill— 94 
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can  be  looked  upon  as  derived  from  the  causes  suspected  at  least 
Kothing  struck  me  more  impressively  in  agricultural  experiments  go- 
ing on  at  the  European  stations  than  this:  the  great  nicety  and  care 
with  which  these  experiments  were  being  performed.     I  remember  at 
Munich  I  saw  some  plats,  less  than  those  recommended  here,  in  whidi 
not  only  the  seeds,  even  when  they  were  grass  seeds,  were  measured, 
but  they  were  carefully  weighed  and  counted,  and  at  the  head  of  every 
plat  was  placed  the  number  of  seed.     The  professor  told  me  that  every 
result  that  was  obtained  ft'om  that  growth,  was  weighed,  root,  branch 
and  fruit,  hoping  ultimately  to  reach  more  clear  and  distinct  results. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  science  never  began  to  make  advances  until  it 
called  mathematics  to  its  aid.    "When  it  began  to  weigh  and  measure 
and  count  and  number,  then  science  began  to  make  progress.    Science 
in  agriculture  can  make  progress  no  better  than  in  any  other  branch, 
unless  it  comes  down  to  measure  and  weigh  and  count,  and  applies 
mathematics  to  get  precise  results,  and  measures  and  weighs,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  forces  that  enter  into  it.    We  see  the  difficulties,  but 
we  cannot  help  ourselves.     We  did  not  make  them.    We  are  to  en- 
counter them.    If  I  heard  to-day  for  the  first  time,  the  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Miles  and  Prof.  Hamilton  and  Prof.  Daniels,  I  should  shut  my 
eyes  almost  in  perfect  despair;  saying,  there  is  no  use,  the  thing  is  so 
complicated.     But  when  I  remember  that  every  other  science  was  at 
the  beginning  just  as  much  of  a  riddle  as  this,  and  only  solved  by  long 
and  patient  study ;  when  I  remember  that,  I  still  hope  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  in  agriculture  by  the  same  patience  and  the  same  processes. 
Prof.  Swallow — I  think  you  will  find  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
extending  the  experiments  to  all  the  colleges  in  the  country — some  of 
them,  at  least.     As  a  general  principle,  when  we  are  experimenting  to 
discover  new  laws,  we  shouldn't  override  the  laws  that  are  well  known 
and  already  discovered.     I  was  reminded  of  this  by  some  remarks 
made  about  putting  animals  in  separate  pens.    I  suppose  there  is  no 
law  so  well  established  as  this :  that  solitary  confinement  with  many 
animals  is  very  deleterious.    It  is  as  much  so  with  animals  as  with 
men.     I  suppose  if  the  giant  in  the  old  story  had  tried  to  fatten  his 
men  in  solitary  confinement,  he  might  not  have  succeeded  so  well.     I 
remember  separating  two  horses  that  had  been  together  a  long  time, 
and  continuing  one  on  the  same  feed;  \but  he  fell  off  all  the  time  until 
his  mate  returned.     I  do  not  know  how  you  will  feed  them  so  as  to  get 
accurate  results.     Sometimes,  if  you  put  animals  together  who  do  not 
agree,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  there  will  be  little  parties  of  them  that 
will  naturally  run  together.     If  you  could  get  those  parties  together 
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and  feed  them,  that  would  be  better  than  if  they  were  mixed  with 
those  for  whom  they  have  no  affinity,  as  you  may  say.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  manage  this  matter ;  I  would  rather  regard  the  social  prin- 
ciples, for  we  know  it  is  a  general  law,  than  to  disregard  it. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  thing — the  question  as  to  experiments 
in  feeding.  Experiments  made  in  Maine  and  in  Louisiana  are  almost 
worthless  unless  you  take  corn  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  from 
Louisiana  to  Maine,  so  as  to  feed  them  on  the  same  corn ;  for  the  corn 
in  Maine  is  worth  much  more  a  pound  than  that  raised  in  the  south. 
They  cannot  raise  the  com  we  do,  and  we  cannot  raise  theirs ;  and  the 
comparison  of  experiments  made  in  such  localities  wotdd  be  of  little 
value,  although  not  so  much  as  those  in  Europe.  They  are  almost 
valueless  to  us.  What  we  want,  and  what  our  colleges  want  to  do,  is 
to  each  investigate  the  principles  applicable  to  its  own  locality.  You 
may  prove,  for  instance,  in  Michigan  that  in  your  sandy  soil  a  certain 
kind  of  manure  is  the  best  for  corn  and  wheat,  and  we  try  it  off  in 
Missouri,  and  it  would  b©  a  failure.  We  know  it  beforehand.  We 
place  your  barn-yard  manure  on  the  ground  for  wheat,  and  it  will  in- 
jure it,  but  on  the  sandy  soil  in  Michigan  it  will  be  of  great  value,  but 
on  some  other  soils  animal  manure  will  lessen  the  crop  rather  than  in- 
crease it.  There  are  certain  things  which  you  know,  and  that  we  don't 
know.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  more  by  having  a  certain  class 
of  colleges,  whose  relations  are  very  near  to  each  other  as  to  soil,  take 
np  one  series  of  experiments  ;  and  another  class  of  colleges,  having 
another  kind  of  soil  and  climate  from  those  already  related,  take  an- 
other class  of  experiments.  That  is,  have  each  take  up  a  certain  class 
of  experiments  which  would  come  within  the  range  of  its  climate,  soil 
and  stock.  I  do  not  see,  especially  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  that  any 
experiments  in  Maine  would  be  of  much  value  to  us  in  Missouri,  the 
climate  is  so  different.  I  do  not  see,  *on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
feeding  hay  would  benefit  us  much.  We  raise  timothy  and  red  clover 
as  they  do,  but  it  is  a  different  thing  from  theirs — as  much  as  the 
com  is. 

In  regard  to  raising  corn,  for  instance.  You  may  try  experiments 
with  corn  in  Maine,  and  we  try  the  same  experiment  in  Missouri.  The 
experiments  are  made  with  different  varieties  of  com,  and  we  could 
scarcely  compare  them.  They  may  raise  less  pounds,  and  yet  more 
nourishment  than  we  would.  One  kind  of  corn  needs  a  little  different 
nonrishment  from  another. 

I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  this  point.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  establish  a  series  of  experiments  throughout  the  country 
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on  any  point  which  has  been  spoken  of,  so  as  to  make  the  compariBon 
as  valuable  as  it  wonld  be  if  they  established,  as  I  said  before,  a  series 
of  experiments  with  a  few  colleges  whose  conditions  are  aboat  the 
same.  Another  thing,  if  you  are  going  to  conduct  a  few  experiments 
by  all  the  colleges,  you  and  I  will  be  dead  before  we  know  much  about 
the  results.  People  are  in  a  hurry  in  these  days,  and  if  we  can  do  a 
little  something  to  aid  those  around  us  in  such  particular  states,  as  we 
will  have  to  do  to  avoid  "  going  up  the  spout,"  that  will  be  the  much 
better  way.  They  are  not  going  to  wait  for  us  a  great  while.  People 
are  too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  if  the  agricultural  colleges  do  not  do 
something  soon,  I  think  they  will  ask  in  vain  for  much  assistance  or 
sympathy.  I  think  that  would  be  the  result.  I  believe  I  am  not  mis- 
taken that  the  idea  in  regard  to  whether  we  are  compelled  to  have  ex- 
periments is  not  correct.  I  think  the  law  contemplates  experiments 
as  imperative  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  I  know  this, 
that  in  our  reports  we  are  required  by  law  to  give  the  results  of  ex- 
periments. 

Prof.  Daniels— I  concur  in  the  remarks  made,  as  to  the  diflBcnlty  of 
experiments,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  nearly  all 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  are  useless  as  such,  that  is,  ase- 
less  as  giving  us  any  general  law,  or  any  data  from  which  we  can  draw 
any  conclusions.  But  they  have  been  of  use  in  this,  that  they  have 
taught  us  where  we  must  begin.  There  is  another  thing  that  I  think 
is  true — ^lamentably  true — that  the  very  men  from  whom  we  must  look 
for  opposition,  and  who  will  be  continually  against  us,  are  precisely 
those  men  for  whom  we  are  laboring.  They  are  looking  for  some  im- 
mediate results.  They  expect,  as  I  heard  a  farmer  say,  the  kind  of 
education  from  the  agricultural  colleges,  which  will  enable  a  man  to 
take  up  a  handful  of  soil  and  feel  of  it,  and  tell  you  all  it  is  composed 
of.  That  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  are  looking  for,  and  those  are 
the  men  from  whom  we  are  going  to  get  opposition — ^the  men  for  whom 
we  are  laboring.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  has  not  be^i 
personally  connected  with  careful  and  accurate  experiments,  has  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  connection 
with  carrying  on  experiments.  It  grows  upon  me  every  year  as  I  am 
connected  with  it.  I  have  lost  faith  in  the  results  I  have  obtained 
every  year,  because  I  see  how  slight  variations  affect  the  experiment 
So  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  experiments  that  have  been 
performed,  I  do  not  care  by  whom,  or  where.  But  I  know  we  are  get- 
ting nearer  and  nearer  to  what  will  be  true,  and  what  we  shall  find  to 
be  true,  and  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  is  by  patient,  earnest  work,  and 
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although* we  get  opposition  from  the  fanners,  as  I  know  we  shall,  yet 
we  can  only  work  on  earnestly  and  faithfully,  and  good  will  certainly 
result. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Swallow,  with  reference  to  a  series 

of  experiments  being  prepared  for  one  section  of  the  country,  I  think 
I  see  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  the 
com  culture  in  Maine  and  Louisiana.  The  experiment  that  is  being 
conducted  in  Maine  may  not  discover  a  law  which  will  apply  to  Lou- 
isiana, but  if  we  conduct  the  experiment  in  a  certain  way,  and  we  find 
that  certain  results,  if  we  carry  on  the  experiment  with  any  other  va- 
riety of  com  in  Louisiana,  follow  relatively,  it  only  follows  that  the 
law  we  have  been  trying  to  learn  is  a  general  law,  and  it  applies  not 
only  to  Maine,  but  to  Louisiana  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  this  shows 
at  once  how  important  it  is  that  these  experiments  should  be  carried 
on  generally  over  the  country — over  a  greater  area,  in  order  to  get 
some  data  from  which  we  can  generalize — not  laws  that  are  local  but 
general  laws  which  agriculture  may  look  to  as  settled  and  definite 
laws. 

Professor  Hilgard — I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  this :  that  the 
more  we  employ  experiments,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  come  to  general 
laws  instead  of  local  experiences.  The  matter  of  experimenting  has 
been  "  run  into  the  ground."  Experiments  made  by  private  individuals 
have  been  reported  as  general  laws,  or  illustrating  general  laws,  with- 
out any  basis  for  the  assumption.  It  is  that  which  makes  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  journals  worthless,  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
one  who  is  trying  to  learn  the  truth.  Each  man  tries  to  put  forward 
his  own  experiences  as  the  proper  course  to  follow  in  all  cases. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to,  as  demonstra- 
ting the  importance  of  not  relying  entirely  on  the  experiments  made  in 
the  old  country,  for  the  reason,  the  soils  have  been  cultivated  a  long 
time,  and  a  great  variety  of  manure  is  used  on  them,  and  their  history 
is  not  known.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  experimenter  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  the  average  condition  of  the  soils.  In  this 
country  we  are  more  favorably  situated,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
separating  our  soils  into  certain  classes,  readily  recognizable.  For 
these  soils  we  can  establish  certain  rules,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
hold  good.  The  use  of  fertilizers  has  not  been  very  extensive  in  this 
country.  In  Europe,  the  use  of  bones,  ground,  has  been  practiced  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  We  all  know  that  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  disintegrate  bones.  The  way  it  is  ground  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  takes  25  or  30  years  to  disintegrate  it  all.    When  it  comes 
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to  the  1186  of  mineral  phosphatee,  such  aA  have  been  used  layishly  in 
Europe^  there  is  no  telling  when  the  supply  will  become  exhausted  in 
the  soil.  In  the  soils  of  the  prairies  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  a 
soil  of  uniform  character,  but  I  do  not  think  the  experiments  in 
Europe  are'applicable  to  this  country.  In  Mississippi,  we  are  able  to 
class  our  soils  under  comparatively  few  heads,  owing  in  a  great  meaa- 
ure,  to  the  general  geological  formation.  It  is  the  same  in  Indiana,  as 
far  as^I  have  seen,  but  in  many  sections  the  dlsiDtegration  of  the  rocks 
influences  the  native  soils,  and  caused  the  difference,  which  cannot  be 
taken  into  account.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  establish  anything 
more  than  local  laws.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  seleetion 
of  the'.location  of  the  experiments,['and  especially  land  that  has  been 
subject  to  long  cultivation  should  not  be  selected  for  experiments,  for  it 
introduces  an  element  which  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate. 

I  confess  I  cannot  agree  .with  the  strict  separation  that  has  been 
suggested  between  experiments  of  a  practical  nature  and  those  of  a 
scientific  nature.  One  gentleman  suggests  we  should  come  as  so(m  as 
possible  to  the  point,  and  do  something  which  will  tend  to  check  the 
opposition  we  are  apt  to  receive.  I  believe,  with  Professor  Daniels, 
that  we  must  face  the  music,  and  stand  up  and  say  we  are  not  able  to 
give  general  rules  that  will  hold  good  for  all  parts.  The  practical  men, 
so  called,  are  really  the  most  impractical  men  in  the  long  mn.  We 
must  educate  the  people,  show  them  the  diiliculties  in  the  way  of  im- 
mediate results,  and  the  good  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  patient  and 
continued  effort.  It  takes  time  to  do  all  this.  An  experiment  of  ten 
years  is  not  a  long  experiment,  and  yet  how  frequently  has  it  happened 
that,  the  eleventh  year,  that  which  seemed  to  be  certain  and  fixed  has 
failed.  The  Lois  Weeden  system,  which  has  been  so  much  praised  for 
a  dozen  years,  has  finally  failed,  where  it  had  been  continued  for  a  Ion; 

time. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  views  of  Professor  Hamilton.  I  think  ave^ 
ages  both  in  practice  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  of  a  great  n  amber 
of  things,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  secure  really  practical  r^ 
suits.  But  this  opposition,  I  think,  we  must  leave  out  of  consideration* 
and  if  we  wish  to  do  good,  we  must  face  it  bravely.  This  opposition 
I  have  encountered  perhaps  in  as  a  great  a  degree  as  any  gentleman 
present.  Before  the  war  I  investigated  the  soil  of  Mississippi,  to  lean 
from  what  formation  it  was  derived.  The  question  that  arose  wherever 
I  went,  from  practical  men,  was,  "  Do  you  pretend  you  can  raise  more 
than  I  can,  or  know  better  how  to  manage  a  plantation  ?"  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  count  these  people  in.     We  will  have  to  fight  them, 
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and  might  as  well  make  up  our  mind  to  it  Let  ns  go  forward  in  the 
true  mode  of  inductive  experimentation  ;  that  is  the  only  security  for 
the  colleges.  I  think  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  experimenta. 
tion  ;  but  do  not  let  us  have  any  putting  forth  of  general  principles, 
or  what  may  be  from  local  experiences.  I  will  not  detain  the  Conven- 
tion any  longer,  but  1  am  confident  we  must  not  look  to  anything  like 
a  compromise  with  those  who  would  push  us  on  to  declarations  as 
principles  of  things  which  we  have  not  sufficiently  tested. 

Dr.  Miles — As  there  is  no  one  else  to  occupy  the  time,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  more.  ^The  separation  of  animals  in  feeding  ex- 
periments has  been  objected  to  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  purely 
theoretical  grounds.  It  is  easy  to  make  an  assumption,  and  from  that 
reason  to  erroneous  conclusions.  "We  are  all  aWare  that  solitary  con- 
finement is  not  profitable,  yet  from  that  fact  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
reason  that  we  could  not  separate  animals  for  experimentation.  The 
question  really  is,  how  have  we  found  it  in  our  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  animals. 

The  facts  are  simply  these,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  :  that  the 
animals  in  a  pen  by  themselves  are  a  great  deal  more  quiet,  and  they 
thrive  better,  and  do  better  every  way,  than  where  there  are  a  number 
of  them  together.  Take  the  case  that  Professor  Swallow  suggests,  of 
animals  that  have  been  associated  together  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
separated.  Take  a  span  of  horses  that  have  been  together  all  their 
lives,  and  then  separate  them  in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  good  re- 
sult in  feeding  them,  and  you  will  be  very  much  disappointed.  1  have 
tried  that — placing  a  number  of  animals  together,  and  then  separating 
them  after  they  got  acquainted  with  one  another — and  when  they  were 
separated  they  fell  away  at  once,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  increase 
in  theh-  feed.  In  selecting  animals  for  experiments,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  get  those  that  have  not  these  strong  attachments.  If  there 
was  two  or  three  together,  it  would  not  be  well  to  separate  them  at 
once,  and  commence  experimenting,  but  they  might  be  first  separated 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  form  new  habits.  We  keep  a  large  number  in 
pens  by  themselves  and  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  other  ani- 
mals except  occasionally,  yet  they  seem  to  be  as  contented  as  those 
where  there  are  two  or  three  or  more  in  the  same  pen.  Calves  that  we 
keep  in  box  stalls,  are  better  contented  than  those  where  there  are  two 
or  three  together ;  so  that  really  this  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but 
is  to  be  determined  practically  how  we  can  best  promote  the  growth  of 
animals. 
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In  regard  to  division  of  labor  in  experiments,  it  seems  to  me  tliai 
the  argument  is  carried  a  little  too  far.  We  know  it  is  desirable  at  tbe 
present  time  to  make  a  division  of  labor.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man 
to  master  the  entire  range  of  sciences,  and  become  an  adept  in  eacL 
Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  certain  men  confining  their  at- 
tention to  certain  objects,  and  working  them  ont.  It  is  desirable,  of 
coarse,  to  repeat  experiments,  but  the  mere  fact  of  repetition  does  not 
insure  accuracy.  If  your  experiments  are  defective,  you  may  repeat 
them  through  all  time  and  never  get  a  satisfeu^tory  result.  That  is  the 
point  that  shotdd  be  kept  in  mind :  repetition  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
in  experiments,  but  is  not  the  only  element.  Accuracy  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  then  the  repetition  of  an  accurate  experiment  is  essen- 
tial. That  is.  when  developing  a  law  or  principle  firom  an  experiment, 
we  must  do  it  with  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  used.  The  progress 
of  science  has  not  been  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  observa- 
tions, but  the  increased  accuracy  of  them,  and  the  employment  of 
more  perfect  means  of  observation.  Our  senses  become  more  acute, 
and  we  are  able  to  detect  slight  changes ;  then  the  repetition  of  a  nice 
observation  has  given  us  wonderful  progress  in  science.  I  would  seek 
a  division  of  labor  and  the  benefits  of  co-operation  at  the  same  time. 
In  this  division  of  labor,  I  insist  in  the  first  place,  on  the  importance 
of  confining  our  investigations  to  a  single  point.  We  should  not  try 
to  mix  science  and  art ;  we  should  not  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  and  then 
send  a  chemist  to  examine  the  soil,  and  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  has  grown.  We  have  had  too  much  of  sudi 
science  and  investigation.  How  has  progress  been  made  by  the  scien- 
tific men,  and  what  are  the  scientific  experiments  to  which  I  refer! 
the  chemist  and  physiologist  have  wanted  to  know  what  particular 
elements  were  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  plant,  and  in  what^  partic- 
ular form.  How  does  he  go  at  it  ?  He  takes  distilled  water  and  puts  in 
certain  definite  substances,  he  shows  what  they  are,  and  then  grows 
his  plants  in  that ;  he  has  certain  accurate  conditions  in  his  experi- 
ments. The  scientific  man  must  control  all  of  the  experiments  in  his 
investigation  ;  he  must  control  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
in  his  investigation,  or  he  will  not  be  successful  as  a  scientific  man. 
It  will  not  answer  for  him  to  have  control  of  two  or  three  conditions, 
and  then  guess  at  the  rest.  Here  is  the  difference  between  investiga- 
tion in  science  and  art.  In  the  investigation  in  art  we  cannot  possibly 
control  the  conditions ;  we  will  control  what  we  can,  and  then  must 
compare  observations  for  a  long  time,  to  get  at  the  probable  elements 
of  error.    Where  we  are  drawing  deductions  as  to  the  r^ulta  of 
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experiments,  we  must  make  allowances  for  the  elements  of  error  which 
underlie  all  onr  experiments.  The  distinction  between  the  two  lines 
of  inquiry  is  very  distinct.  In  art  we  want  to  get  at  certain  rules  of 
practice.  An  experiment  that  would  be  satisfactory  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  would  amount  to  nothing^  so  far  as  increasing  our  scientific 
knowledge  is  concerned.  Scientific  investigation  must  be  made  with 
more  care ;  one  great  reason  why  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in  our 
agricultural  chemistry,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  former  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  did  not  control  all  the  conditions ;  t  hey  had  not 
apparatus  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  all  the  slig^bt  ch  mges  which 
took  place.  Just  as  long  as  we  work  in  this  direction  we  are  going  to 
meet  with  disappointment. 

In  regard  to  th^  quality  of  com  in  Maine  and  St.  Louis,  I  do  not 
know  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  feeding  quality  of  this  corn.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  been  tested  experimentally.  I  am 
aware  there  is  a  difference  under  certain  circumstances ;  an  analysis 
will  show  a  difference  in  the  quality,  but  it  does  not  follow  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  feeding  quality  of  the  grain.  We  have  been  running 
along  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  theory  that  the  composition  of 
the  grain  was  an  index  of  its  nutritive  value.  No  one  now  will  pre- 
tend to  advance  that  doctrine  who  has  examined  the  latest  researches 
in  physiology  and  chemistry.  But,  admitting  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  corn  of  Maine  and  St.  Louis,  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  this :  the 
reenlt  of  feeding  in  Louisiana  or  Missouri  under  the  same  conditions 
precisely,  and  the  same  care  taken  to  secure  accuracy.  If  the  corn 
from  Maine  was  taken  to  St.  Louis,  there  would  be  a  difference.  There 
is  an  element  of  error  underlying  that  we  cannot  get  at.  We  may  not 
reach  it  in  our  life  time,  but  we  must  determine  it  before  we  can  get  at 
principles  that  are  safe  for  us  to  follow  in  practice.  If  experiments 
mnst  agroe  exactly  in  order  to  be  of  value,  we  may  as  well  stop  exper- 
imenting, for  you  will  never  get  any  two  experiments  to  agree  pre- 
cisely, because  you  cannot  control  all  the  conditions.  But  we  can  get 
at  the  general  principle,  after  eliminating  the  error.  For  instance,  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  effect  or  value  of  a  certain  commercial  fertili- 
zer is.  Siiould  I  apply  it  to  one  plat  ?  I  should  have  to  examine  a 
large  number  of  unmanured  plats  and  find  their  variation,  and  then  I 
may  compare  the  unmanured  with  the  manured  plats.  But  in  order 
to  get  at  the  value,  I  must  deduct  the  variation  of  the  unmanured  plats. 
We  can  only  make  approximations  toward  accuracy,  make  the  experi- 
ment as  we  will.  If  we  have  the  experiments  tried  under  the  samd 
conditions  in  different  localities,  we  have  the  means  of  comparing 
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them/  I  have  been  for  years  collecting  different  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing,  in  order  to  get  some  underlying  principle,  and 
my  dii&cnity  is  here :  Each  one  is  tried  in  jnst  a  little  different  maa^ 
ner  from  the  other,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  compare  them.  I  at- 
tempted a  comparison  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  in  feeding  experiments 
with  my  own.  He  took  pigs  nearly  grown  up  and  fed  them  tor  eight 
weeks ;  we  took  young  pigs  but  an  hour  old  and  raised  them,  first 
feeding  them  milk  and  then  corn  meal.  We  got  better  results  so  far 
as  the  feed  was  concerned.  When  we  took  corn  meal  we  did  not  try 
all  the  different  kinds,  but  confined  our  attention  to  milk  and  com 
meal.  When  I  came  to  compare  the  results,  they  differed  materially ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  his  experiments  were  tried  in  England  and  ouxs 
here,  and  he  had  corn  meal  that  was  imported,  I  tbutkd  a  very  marked 
agreement.  They  differed,  and  yet  they  agreed  in  principle.  They 
agreed  in  this :  that  the  animals  consumed  more  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  experiment,  and  gave  a  greater  re* 
turn  for  the  tbod  consumed,  than  afterwards.  They  are  experiments 
wide  apart,  and  each  taken  by  itself  would  be,  perhaps,  of  little  valne, 
but  together  they  corroborate  one  another. 

There  are  many  points  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  It  will  not  anewer 
to  experiment  for  the  sake  of  our  bread  and  butter.  We  must  go  at  it 
as  earnest  scientific  men  seeking  to  develope  the  truth,  and  let  it  make 
no  difference  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  result  We  must 
get  at  it  in  this  spirit,  regardless  of  outside  clamor.  I  know  that 
farmers  demand  of  the  agricultural  colleges  impossibilities ;  I  know 
they  are  expecting  immediate  results.  A  person  said  to  me  two  years 
ago,  "  I  do  not  think  much  of  your  agricultural  colleges."  I  said,  ^  I 
am  not  surprised."  He  said  **  Why  ? "  I  said,  "  Because  yon  are  ex- 
pecting something  impossible  from  it.  You  think  we  claim  we  can 
take  a  green  boy  out  of  the  city,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  and  give 
him  a  little  agricultural  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  then  turn  him 
out  qualified  to  instruct  old  farmers."  He  said  that  was  about  it.  I 
told  him  we  believed  and  claimed  nothing  of  the  kind.  Agricnltore 
must  be  studied,  and  our  rules  must  be  based  upon  experience. 

Prof.  Swallow — I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I  seem  to  be  unfortunate. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  wish  to  show 
that  twenty  experiments  with  twenty  elements  of  error  in  them  are  not 
so  good  as  two  with  no  elements  of  error.  That  is  the  idea.  We  have 
forty  colleges  in  this  country  making  the  same  experiments,  and  in 
one-half  of  them  there  is  an  element  of  error  which  we  know  must  be 
there,  and  the  result  will  not  be  so  valuable  as  if  ten  of  these  colleges 
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were  making  the  experiments  without  this  element  of  error.    "No  man 
would  accept  it  as  conclusive.    You  may  as  well  say  you  could  feed 
one  animal  on  wheat  and  one  on  corn,  and  the  results  would  be  the 
same.     I  want  to  get  at  results  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  men  em* 
ployed  by  the  State,  we  are  bound  to  do  this.    My  idea  was,  we  could 
get  at  some  results  more  rapidly  by  having  a  sufficient  number  of  col- 
leges take  up  a  certain  class  of  experiments  in  which  they  could  ex- 
periment without  any  necessary  element  of  error,  that  we  know  of.    I 
say  you  would  get  no  more  accurate  results  by  having  other  colleges 
perform  the  same  experiments.    There  is  a  popular  idea  that  we  must 
do  something  for  the  public,  and  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal.     I 
have  been  accustomed  to  say,  for  a  great  many  years,  there  is  some- 
thing tor  agricultural  colleges  to  teach  even  now.    There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  that  our  formers  do  not  possess,  and  which  many 
of  our  men  do  know,  and  which  the  colleges  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
give  at  once.     I  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  this.    I  am  for  going 
ahead  and  finding  out  something  else,  while  we  are  doing  this.    I  sup- 
pose this  is  a  meeting — a  consultation  as  to  how  we  may  best  do  that. 
Although  Prof.  Miles  thinks  my  ideas  about  the  social  qualities  in  ani- 
mals is  a  theory,  yet  the  world  of  naturalists  have  been  laboring  under 
that  theory  for  these  many  years.     I  suppose  by  calling  it  a  theory  is 
meant  that  it  is  not  a  matter  established  in  science.     I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  rather  be  called  a  theory  than  a  fact.    My  reason  for 
making  that  remark  was  simply  this,  I  wished  to  avoid  in  the  experi- 
ments any  element  of  error.    The  gentleman  has  told  us  how  he  pro- 
vided against  that  element.    He  took  the  animals  young  and  taught 
them  to  restrain  their  social  qualities,  the  same  as  they  do  the  monks 
and  hermits.    When  they  want  to  make  a  man  a  priest,  they  separate 
him  from  the  women  and  keep  him  alone.    It  is  doing  what  I  saw  he 
ought  to  do;  be  cautious  about  admitting  elements  of  error  into  the 
experiments.     I  hope  we  shall  come  to  some  results  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  as  a  whole.     I  came  here  because  we  are  just  trying 
to  begin.    I  expect  to  be  benefited  more  than  the  rest  of  you.     Some 
of  you  have  been  at  the  work  many  years,  and  I  will  be  able  to  learn 
by  your  experience,  and  in  that  way  I  expect  to  carry  away  more  than 
I  brought.    Some  of  you,  I  hope,  will  carry  as  much. 

The  Ohairman— The  question  has  been  raised,  and  is  fundamental, 
whether  these  institutions  are  bound  to  experiment  at  all.  The  only 
reference  in  the  law  of  Congress  is  in  regard  to  the  Annual  Report. 
It  defines  in  section  4  that  the  main  object  shall  be  to  teach  such 
branches  of  science  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arcs. 
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Under  section  4,  article  3,  it  provides  that  an  annual  report  shall  be 
made,  recording  the  progress  of  each  college  with  r^ard  to  improve- 
ments and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  resalts,  seeming  to 
imply,  but  not  necessarily,  that  they  are  to  make  experiments. 

Dr.  Detmers — Several  remarks  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
feeding  of  corn  raised  in  Maine  and  Louisiana  and  the  difference  in 
the  grain.  I  admit  there  is  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  causes  a  difference  in  the  results.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  climate  of  the  two  places,  and  that  affects  the  physiological  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.  The  dampness  or  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  the 
temperature,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  other  things,  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  the  experiment. 

Dr.  Miles — I  will  make  but  a  single  remark.  Prof.  Swallow  and 
myself  are  agreed  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  at  the  result  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  only  differ  slightly  as  to  the  way.  One  object  I  had  in 
proposing  the  method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was,  that  it  wonid 
save  time  and  get  at  the  results  sooner.  I  agreed  with  the  Professor 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  experiment  without  any  error,  than 
twenty  with  error.  I  will  go  further  than  that.  I  would  i-ather  have 
one  without  error  than  twenty  containing  error.  The  difficulty  is  this, 
however,  and  is  one  we  must  face:  "We  cannot  make  a  feed  experi- 
ment, or  an  experiment  in  feeding,  without  it  contains  an  error.  But 
if  we  co-operate  in  trying  the  experiment  we  will  sooner  get  at  it, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted.  I  miirht 
experiment  this  year  and  get  one  result,  and  another  next  year.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  variation  is  owing  to  differences  in  climate  or 
not.  If  it  had  been  tried  at  two  different  points  under  the  same  condi- 
tion, it  would  be  better  than  the  same  experiment  tried  two  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  ground.  If  the  subject  is  assigned  to  me  to 
settle,  I  miixht  go  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  again  ;  but  if  twenty  of  us  take  hold  of  it  we  can  go  along  four  or 
five  years,  and  when  we  get  one  thing  disposed  of  we  can  take  another. 

Here  is  another  point.  Let  each  institution  try  as  many  of  these 
experiments  as  it  can,  and  just  such  as  it  chooses  to  try.  If  there  are 
thos9  that  are  strong  enough,  and  have  means  to  devote  to  the  matter, 
so  they  can  keep  on  with  all  of  them  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the 
better ;  but  ifc  is  better  to  try  some  experiment  than  do  nothing.  We 
must  not  expect  to  get  absolute  accuracy,  but  to  find  the  element  of 
error,  so  that  it  can  be  eliminated.  Even  some  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments for  philosophical  investigation  and  observation  are  rerj  im- 
perfect—as  the  thermometer,  the  barometer,  and  many  other  instra* 
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ments ;  bnt  tables  are  constructed  for  the  correction  of  these  errors, 
after  observation  and  trial,  and  results  are  reached  which  are  practi- 
cally accurate. 

Prof.  Swallow — There  is  this  thing  to  be  considered,  that  the  experi- 
ments are  to  some  extent  limited  to  particular  sections  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  want  experiments  in  cotton ;  but  you  have  to  limit 
them.  That  will  give  the  idea.  We  must  have  general  experiments, 
and  then  special. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  want  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
offering  of  the  following  resolution.  It  is  getting  pretty  well  along  in 
the  day,  and  I  suppose  any  conclusion  that  we  may  arrive  at  should 
come  as  speedily  as  may : 

JUtoivtdj  That  A  committeoe  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  to  this  meeting  a  set  of  ezperi- 
m  ents  recommended  for  trial  at  the  agricultural  ooUeges  in  the  various  States,  with  detailed 
statements  of  the  methods  of  performing  them,  so  as  to  insure  all  possible  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions at  each  point 

The  discussion  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon  has  been  as  to 
what  would  be  the  proper  experiments  to  be  tried  in  common  by  the 
Tarious  agricultural  colleges  represented  here,  and  the  proper  method 
of  performing  them.  We  have  heard  at  considerable  length  from  Dr. 
Miles,  and  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  doing  it. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  and  consider  to  some  extent  the  various 
subjects  of  experiments,  which  I  think  would  properly  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  this  country,  and  also  consider  to 
Avhat  extent  we  should  take  those  up  as  a  body,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
form them  in  common  with  one  another.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  large  number  of  experiments  which  each  class  would 
have  to  try  for  itself — experiments  which  would  be  peculiar  to  their 
soil  and  their  climate.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  try  experim  ents 
in  growing  sugar  cane  in  Illinois,  but  there  are  such  general  crops  as 
corn  and  wheat  affording  abundant  scope  for  investigation.  Many  of 
the  cereals  can  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nearly  all  over 
the  country,  and  uniformity  of  condition  can  almost  be  secured.  The 
corn  of  Maine  may  be  planted  in  Louisiana,  and  at  the  same  mean 
monthly  temperature  as  in  Maine,  and  the  conditions  in  that  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  perhaps  nearly  uniform — as  near  as  may  be — 
with  the  exception  of  soil  and  climate. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this :  there  are  a  large  class  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments  that  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  agricultural  col- 
leges.    We  have  the   meterological  cbservations  of  the  Smithsonian 
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Institute,  and  those  which  are  now  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  signal 
service,  and  tihej  ought  to  be  extended  and  made  much  more  of  than 
they  have  been  in  behalf  of  the  agricnltural  interest.  The  agricaitoral 
interest  is  more  important  than  the  commercial.  We  have  a  large  ser- 
'  ies  of  experiments  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made.  Take  the 
experiments  in  light,  heat  and  electricity,  and  their  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion. You  will  remember  the  experiments  of  Professor  Stuart,  which 
would  tend  to  show  that  electricity  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  growth  of  plants.  The  different  effects  of  heat,  moisture  and  light 
have  been  but  partially  investigated,  and  there  are  a  great  many  ex- 
periments of  that  kind  throwing  light  on  these  various  subjects.  It  is 
one  of  my  ideals  that  ultimately,  if  not  soon,  we  shall  establish  at  each 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  similar 
to  those  of  Europe.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  agricultural 
advancement.  We  know  what  Johnson  intimates,  in  his  preface  to 
"  How  Crops  Grow,"  that  the  agricultural  stations  have  done  more  to 
advance  agricultural  science,  and  even  agricnltural  practice,  than  all 
else  together. 

In  regard  to  getting  hold  of  experiments  which  are  popular  in  their 
character,  I  have  entire  faith  that  science  will  do  wonders  for  agricul- 
ture, although  at  the  same  time  I  recognizeithe  fact  that  our  agricultu- 
ral colleges  are  dependent  upon  the  money  of  the  people  for  their 
support,  and  we  must  recognize  the  wants  of  the  people  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secnre  their  confidence  and  their  aid  ;  and  looking  at  that,  it  has 
been  my  own  feeling,  to  a  great  extent,  to  endeavor  to  popularize  agri- 
cultural science.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposition  which  has 
been  made  here  in  reference  to  securing  the  performing  of  at  least  a 
few  experiments  in  common.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  many  of  our  institutions  are  laboring.  Our  own  college  in  this 
State  secured,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  a  year,  for  two  years  at  least,  for  the  special  purpose  of  mak- 
ing experiments.  I  know  many  institutions  are  not  so  well  off  in  that 
respect.  The  Cornell  University,  of  course,  has  an  immense  endow- 
ment and  is  practically  independent.  But  recognizing  the  lack  of 
means  of  others,  I  should  hope  these  experiments  will  be  simple  in 
their  nature,  and  carried  on  with  as  little  dratt  on  the  treasuries  of  the 
various  colleges  as  possible.  I  can  see  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  in 
one  year,  by  the  use  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  same  results 
that  would  need  twenty  years  of  the  experience  of  one.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  we  try  some  experiment  this  coming  year  at  twenty  places, 
and  suppose  the  result  is  the  same  in  all  or  in  three-fourths  of  them, 
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then  we  might  consider  the  point  essentially  settled.  As  we  are  doing 
now,  an  experiment  is  tried  and  results  in  a  given  way  this  year,  and 
onr  farmers  will  nearly  all  say  that  settles  the  matter.  One  result 
wouhi  suffice  them,  but  in  the  case  of  our  agricultural  colleges  I  do 
not  think  we  would  try  it  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  before  making 
lip  our  minds,  and  it  might  be  unsafe  to  decide  in  that  time ;  but  when 
twenty  or  thirty  institutions  try  the  same  experiment  in  the  same  way, 
we  can  settle  a  great  many  of  the  practical  questions  rapidly,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  sasisfactorily,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  feeling  of  this 
Convention.  We  have  represented  here  about  a  dozen  States,  having 
agricultural  colleges,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  take  this  great  step  for 
th^  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  without  any  fear  as  to 
the  results^ 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — If  I  have  anything  to  say  it  will  not  be  as  a  scienti- 
fic man.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  practical 
and  the  scientitic,  I  want  to  use  the  word  '^  practical  '^  here.  Suppos- 
ing an  Illinois  farmer  wants  to  stall-feed  a  hundred  head  of  steers, 
will  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  build  a  hundred  pens,  and  confine  each 
steer  away  from  the  others  ?  Would  it  be  practicable  to  confine  two 
or  three  hundred  hogs  each  in  a  separate  pen }  Supposing  the  experi- 
ment that  Professor  Miles  speaks  of,  that  he  found  out  that  the  animal 
that  is  confined  separate  will  do  better — can  it  be  reduced  to  practice  on 
any  scale  that  will  be  profitable  to  the  men  that  practice  that  kind  of 
stock-raising !  So  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  corn.  I  believe,  in 
his  first  remarks,  Dr.  Miles  said  that  he  fed  corn  meal  successively. 
That  may  do  for  hogs,  but  I  should  not  say  it  would  do  for  steers  or 
sheep. 

Dr.  Miles — I  said  we  had  fed  corn  meal  successively,  but  would 
recommend  experiments  in  feeding  whole  corn. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt— I  will  take  him  on  the  same  ground.  Supposing  he 
feeds  corn  raised  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  or  Yermont  in  the  grain, 
and  supposing  the  college  in  Missouri  were  to  feed  corn  raised  there, 
would  there  be  a  different  result  in  experiments?  As  an  unscientific 
man,  but  as  a  practical  man,  I  should  saj  there  would  be.  Our  corn 
is  comparatively  soft,  while  the  corn  of  the  East  is  very  hard.  With 
regard  to  manure,  he  says  that  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  feed 
consumed. 

Dr.  Miles — The  quality. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — That  is  the  word  that  I  wanted  to  get  in,  because  I 
know  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  cattle  are  fed  on  corn, 
or  timothy,  or  clover.     I  think  that  the  experiments  should  have  a 
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practical  bearing.  If  I  recollect  right — and  if  I  am  not  right  I  hope 
he  will  correct  me — he  commenced  feeding  young  pigs  with  com  meal. 
I  want  to  know  what  practical  good  we  get  from  proving  the  fact,  that 
animals  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth  can  be  fed  with  corn  meaL 
Supposing  he  had  succeeded  iu  that  kind  of  experiment,  what  would 
the  practical  result  be  ? 

Or.  Miles — I  am  very  unfortunate  in  being  set  up  as  a  target  here. 
Li  presenting  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  a  brief  space,  as  we  have  to  do, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  the  details  fully,  and  I  have  been  mis- 
understood in  every  particular.  Take  the  case  that  has  been  brought 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  about  feeding.  Would  it  be  profit- 
able for  an  Illinois  larmer  to  build  a  hundred  pens  to  put  in  steers -for 
fattening  ?  I  say  no ;  it  would  not  pay.  That  is  just  the  reason  why 
we  are  here.  If  we  could  do  that  and  make  it  pay,  we  would  not  need 
agricultural  experiments  all  over  the  country.  What  I  would  do  is  this: 
Ascertain  the  value  of  the  corn  fed  in  different  ways,  so  that  the  niinois 
farmer  may  ascertain  whether  he  is  getting  the  full  value  of  the  feed« 
But  these  accurate  experiments  show  he  is  not  getting  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  corn  meal,  or  is  not  getting  one-half  of  the  return  he 
should  have  had.  And  he  will  say  I  am  not  pursuing  the  best  prac- 
tice, and  tnis  high  standard  set  up  before  me  will  be  an  incentive  to  a 
better  practice.  The  gentleman  says,  I  fed  young  pigs  with  corn  meal 
from  the  start.  I  have  not  referred  to  these  particular  pigs  that  he  has 
in  view  in  this  discussion.  I  have  not  had  time  to  take  up  our  experi- 
ments in  detail.  The  facts  are  these :  We  have  taken  the  young  pigs 
and  fed  them  milk  until  of  suitable  age  to  live  on  meal.  But  we  have 
never  made  the  sudden  change  from  milk  to  meal.  I  put  some  a  little 
sooner  on  the  meal,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  result.  The  result 
was  that  in  treatment,  which  I  considered  unfair,  to  got  at  the  physio- 
logical fact,  the  oil  seemed  to  ooze  out  through  the  skins,  but  that  has 
not  been  so  except  in  that  case.  The  mixing  of  this  with  other  state- 
ments has  tended  to  produce  false  impressions. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — I  did  not  mean  to  be  unfair,  but  I  wanted  to  put  the 
point  I  wished  to  make  as  strongly  as  I  could.  I  wanted  to  have  the 
experiment  being  tried  to  have  a  practical  ijearing.  I  did  not  mean, 
in  speaking  of  the  building  of  a  hundred  pens  for  as  many  steers,  that 
the  farmer  should  try  the  experiment,  but  after  these  gentlemen  have 
established  the  fact  that  an  animal  in  confinement  will  do  better  than 
if  it  has  company,  it  is  still  impracticable  to  go  on  and  carry  out  that 
idea.     It  is  not  a  practicable  fact. 
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Dr.  Miles — ^There  is  one  point  that  has  been  admitted.  In  cond  not- 
ing these  field  and  feeding  experiments,  we  should  pursue  the  same 
system,  as  far  as  possible,  that  is  ordinarily  practiced  on  a  farm.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  make  jour  experiments  exact  and  conform  fully  to 
all  the  practical  usages.* 

Professor  Hilgard — I  am  glad  to  see,  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Miles, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  his  views  and  my  own,  except  he 
does  not  call  science  what  I  call  it.  The  practical  experiments  are 
altogether  scientific ;  that  is,  they  are  made  on  a  scientific  basis.  What 
I  wish  to  object  to  was  making  the  experiments  without  controlling, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  circumstances,  and  among  these  referring  to 
positions,  soil  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Miles— I  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  more  remarks.  I  do 
not  undervalue  scientific  investigation.  I  believe  we  should  have  in 
each  of  our  colleges  pr<5per  apparatus  and  a  man  to  conduct  experi. 
ments  for  the  promotion  of  science.  The  distinction  I  would  make 
between  science  and  practice  might  be  illustrated  still  further.  In 
feeding  stock,  for  instance,  we  want  to  get  at  the  money  value ;  we 
want  to  know  what  corn  is  worth  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  the  scien- 
fitic  experiment,  which  has  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  these  results, 
we  want  to  know  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  these 
things  and  in  what  proportion  they  are  combined.  There  are  two 
lines  of  inquiry.  We  must  conduct  practical  experiments  with  the 
accuracy  of  scientific  experiments,  applying  the  same  methods.  The 
scientific  man,  if  he  understands  practical  matters,  is  more  capable  of 
improving  a  practical  experiment,  than  a  man  who  does  not  under- 
stand scientific  matters.  But  the  scientific  man  who  makes  experi- 
ments in  the  art,  is  not  familiar  with  the  details  in  many  cases,  and  he 
is  looking  at  results,  whUe  in  the  act  we  want  to  get  values  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 


7:80  O  CLOCK  P.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Chairman — The  discussion  now  in  order  is  the  question  of  the 

relation  of  the  industrial  school  or  scientific  schools  to  each  other,  and 

the  institutions  of  the  country.     The  discussion  is  ai  ranged  to  be 

opened  by  Professor  Oilman,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
Vol.  III--96 
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COMMITTEE   ON  SXFERIMElTr. 

I  will  announce,  as  the  committee  called  for  [as  the  Committee  on 
Experiments]  by  the  resolution  adopted  this  afternoon,  the  mover  of 
the  resolution,  Mr.  Flagg,  of  Illinois,  Professor  Miles,  of  Michigan, 
Professor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  Prentiss,  of  New 
York.  The  Chair  desires  to  scatter  the  appointments  pretty  widely 
over  the  country,  and  would  like  to  have  added  one  name  from  the 
more  extreme  West,  and  one  from  a  State  further  East 

Dr.  Miles — I  move  the  committee  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
two  names. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman — I  add  the  names  of  President  Denison,  of  Kansas, 
and  Professor  Peabody,  of  Massachusetts.  The  discussion  fixed  for 
this  evening  is  now  in  order. 

EELATIONS   OF   SCHOOLS   OF  APPLIED    SOIENOE    TO    ONE   ANOTHER   AND   TO 

OTHEB   INSTITUTIONS. 

Professor  Oilman— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  remarks  I 
haye  to  make  this  evening  will  be  quite  desultory,  as  I  had  no  expec- 
tation of  saying  anything.  I  shall  endeavor  to  shape  them  so  as  to 
draw  out  other  gentlemen  I  see  here,  partly  by  stating  some  points 
upon  which  I  am  wanting  information,  and  partly  by  suggesting  some 
of  the  topics  which  seem  to  me  of  wide  and  lasting  importance  to  the 
country. 

I  observe,  by  your  remarks,  that  the  sentiments  which  prevail  here 
have  very  particular  reference  to  the  matter  of  Agricultural  improve- 
ments. My  interest  in  all  this,  and  in  the  agricultural  aspect,  is  very 
great;  but  by  no  means  restricted  to  it.  1  believe  there  is  going 
through  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  a  very  great  change  in  the 
notions  of  intelligent  people,  respecting  the  higher,  middle  and  lower 
education.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity occurs  like  this,  we  should  talk  over  among  ourselves,  in  the  most 
informal  manner,  the  principles  which  should  guide  us.  I  am  afraid 
that  what  I  shall  say  will  seem  to  most  of  you  as  of  very  Eastern 
character,  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  my  knowledge  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  largely  based  on  observations  made  among  those  of  the  East 
My  object  is,  in  coming  to  the  West,  to  learn  what  you  have  learned 
here ;  for,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  you  are  much  more  free  from  routine, 
from  the  weights  of  precedent,  and  from  long  practiced  usages,  which 
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may  be  good  and  may  be  bad.  You  are  working  out,  with  a  good  deal 
of  liberality,  a  great  many  of  the  propositions  which  we  look  at  from 
a  distance,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  learning  how  y*ou  are  getting 
along  with  a  great  many  of  these  questions,  and,  therefore,  what  I 
have  to  eay  will,  I  trust,  be  of  a  kind  to  provoke  comment  and  remark 
from  you  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  adding  much  to  your 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  suppose — among  us  it  is  more  the  case  than 
among  you — that  there  are  growing  up  among  these  national  endow- 
ments to  schools  of  science,  which  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  grant  so-called,  a  great  many  private  institutions,  founded 
many  of  them  by  individuals,  and  many  of  the  most  noteworthy 
character;  and  among  them  is  the  Bassey  Agricultural  School,  which 
is  connected  with  Harvard  University.     The  fund  has  been  accumula- 
ting, and  now  they  are  making  announcements  what  they  will  do. 
Akin  to  that  is  the  one  at  Worcester,  a  great  school  of  Technology ;  an- 
other at  Hoboken,  a  great  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering ;  at  Dart- 
mouth College  they  have  two  funds  aside  from  their  national  college 
fund,  and  so  I  might  go  on.     Some  are  of  a  lower  grade  and  some 
higher.    The  question  has  arisen  how  far  these  endowments,  national 
or  private,  shall  be  allowed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  common 
schools ;  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  have  preparatory  schools  adapted 
to  them.     Many  of  these  questions  have  arisen  which  are  not  yet  set- 
tled.   I  see  that  some  remarks  were  made  in  St.  Louis  of  a  severe  and 
cutting  character,  bearing  upon  this  matter.    "We  are  already  discover- 
ing that  public  schools  or  high  schools  and  academies  are  modifying 
their  course  of  instruction.      We  have  two  schemes  of  study,  one 
fitting  boys  for  college,  and  the  other  for  the  scientific  school.     The 
change  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  .been  very  noteworthy.  .  I 
merely  throw  this  out  to  show  you  how  completely  I  think  this  move- 
ment has  taken  hold  of  New  England  and  the  East,  and  how' it  is  re- 
ceiving recognition  from  State  Legislatures,  private  individuals,  teachers 
and  parents.     With  us  the  matter  is  going  forward.     The  first  point 
is  the  spirit  of  entire  friendliness  to  all  sorts  of  learning.     A  few  years 
ago  all   the  movements  of  practical  education,  so-called,  were  in  the 
direction  of  hostility  to  all  classical  training.     So  far  as  I  can  judge 
there  is  no  such  feeling  now  existing.     I  think  those  connected  with 
classical  colleges  do  not  look  with  confidence  on  those  schools.    They 
do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  they  are  going  to  answer.    They  are 
a  little  afraid  it  is  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  knowledge;  and  now  and  then 
1  hear  the  phrase  that  this  is  a  bread-and-butter  knowledge  that  you 
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are  after,  and  they  seem  to  think  it  is  a  college  with  the  learning  left 
oat.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  remnants  of  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  men  who  do  not  believe  in  book  farming,  and  think  that  the 
teaching  of  mechanics  in  a  school  is  putting  learning  in  a  workshop, 
where,  they  say,  it  does  not  belong.  We  have  these  two  classes;  on 
the  one  side  a  little  suspicion  on  the  part  of  classical  men,  and  on  the 
other  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  practical  men  ;  but  we  are 
beginning  to  reach  such  results  that  both  parties  are  satisfied,  and  I 
think  the  war  of  hostility  at  the  East  is  over,  and  the  friends  ot  edu- 
cation are  agreed  that  both  are  good ;  the  question  being  what  you 
want. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  this :  In  all  the  I^ew  England  States  and 
New  York,  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  a  college  endowed  by 
national  grant  a  special  Agricultural  character.  In  Massachusetts,  as 
you  all  know,  the  grant  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one-third  was  given 
to  one  establishment  and  two-thirds  to  the  other,  and  two  schools  are 
built  up — one  of  Technology  and  one  of  Agriculture.  In  Rhode 
Island,  it  went  to  Brown  University ;  in  Vermont,  to  the  Scientific 
School  of  the  Burlington  University ;  in  New  Hampshire,  the  found- 
ing of  a  school  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College ;  in  New  Haven, 
to  the  Sheffield  School ;  in  Maine  they  are  building  the  Maine  College, 
and  in  New  York  it  is  the  Cornell  University.  In  all  these  casea,  I 
believe,  while  there  is  a  decided  .leaning  toward  Science,  theoretical 
and  applied,  in  the  structure  of  the  colleges,  there  is  also  a  very  de- 
cided recognition  of  liberal  culture.  They  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  in  one  specialty  alone.  With  us  they  are  not  largely  Agricul- 
tural, although  all  recognize  the  Agricultural  element ;  all  of  them 
have  Professors  of  Agriculture;  all  recognize  a  course  of  study  in 
Agriculture,  and  all  would  be  glad  to  have  Agricultural  students.  But 
for  the  most  part  in  New  England,  the  tendency  is  to  mechanics,  civil 
engineering,  to  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  something  which  the 
world  requires  teachers  in.  So  we  are  going  forward,  not  in  an  Agri- 
cultural way,  but  in  the  general  direction  of  applied  science. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  say  that  our  tendency  is  largely  to  the 
giving  of  a  general  education,  as  well  as  a  special  technical  one.  I 
mean,  by  that,  while  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Agriculture  and 
Mining  is  taught,  all  of  them  are  marked  specialties,  and  there  is  a 
strong  desire  that  the  men  thus  trained  shall  be  well  fitted  for  any 
station  in  life ;  and  a  good  deal  of  prominence  is  given  to  the  modern 
languages,   to  German  and  French  and  especially  to  the  English 
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tongue,  8o  that  these  men  may  know  how  to  speak  and  write  when 
called  upon.  There  is,  as  far  as  time  allows,  a  recognition  of  other 
Bubjects,  like  Political  Economy,  History,  Moral  Science  and  things  of 
that  kind.     These,  however,  are  subordinate  to  the  main  special  studies. 

I  would  say,  in  the  next  place,  our  great  want  in  the  direction  of  the 
colleges,  is  good  preparatory  schools.  There  are,  in  New  England,  a 
few  famous  schools,  like  those  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  for  instance, 
which  are  admirable  training  schools  for  the  ordinary  colleges ;  but 
thus  tar  we  have  hardly  anything  to  prepare  for  the  scientific  schools. 
We  want  to  strengthen  our  introductory  schools.  We  all  feel  that  the 
college  proper,  the  Scientific  School  and  the  University,  will  not  flour- 
ish among  us  until  we  have  a  very  much  larger  number  of  these  pre- 
paratory schools  and  of  a  much  better  quality ;  and  most  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  these  matters,  at  the  East,  are  working  hard  for  the 
general  education  of  the  community,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academies,  and  doing  everything 
that  will  quicken  the  community  into  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  these  things.  We  are  obliged  to  go  around  the  State  in  old-settled 
communities,  to  lecture,  take  part  in  teachers'  institutes,  call  meetings 
of  farmers,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  these  important  educational  move- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  this  new  education,  as  it  has  been  called,  will 
achieve  its  proper  work  until  a  great  deal  of  that  enlightenment  is  done 
far  and  wide.  These  are  a  few  points  which  we  are  wanting  light  upon, 
and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Coming  to  some  other  matters,  I  would  mention  first  the  question  of 
how  far  manual  labor  in  the  Scientific  School  is  important,  and  how  far 
it  is  unimportant.  At  New  Haven  we  have  felt  that  we  could  not  urge 
it  upon  the  young  men ;  that  if  any  one  chose  to  work  and  coald  find 
time  from  his  studies,  we  would  favor  it.  Many  of  our  young  men  do 
work  in  vacation,  and  some  in  term  time,  but  we  think  the  time  is  so 
crowded  with  study,  they  would  have  very  little  opportunity  for  work. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  should  feel  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  shop  for  discipline  in  mechanics,  or 
having  a  farm  given  to  us,  or  having  a  large  amount  of  money.  We 
have  kept  the  time  occupied  with  hard  work.  At  the  Worcester  In« 
Btitute  of  Technology,  every  young  man  is  required  to  spend  a  certain 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  shop,  and  becomes  there  familiar  with  the 
use  of  tools,  and  learns  to  manufacture  certain  things,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Superintendent,  which  are  sold  in  the  market.  The  shop  takes 
the  place  of  a  regular  manufacturing  establishment,  and  is  known  in 
the  trade  for  the  manufacture,  among  other  things,  of  lathes,  which 
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are  supplied  at  bnsiness  rates  for  profit.  In  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cnltural  College,  every  boy  is  required  to  work  Wednesday  and  Satnr* 
day  afternoonS)  for  three  hours  each,  and  he  is  paid  for  that  work,  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  an  hour,  and  he  may 
work  more  if  he  is  inclined,  as  some  are. 

Another  point,  that  interests  ns  a  good  deal,  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  farm.  I  see  how  much  is  thought  of  it  in  the 
"West,  and  I  see  how  important  it  is,  and  I  enjoy  very  much  the  things 
1  have  heard  to-day  respecting  your  plans  for  the  thture.  I  can  only 
say  of  ^ew  Haven,  thus  far  there  has  not  been  a  call  for  it,  and  those 
interested  in  Agriculture  have  rather  avoided  encouraging  anything  in 
that  direction,  because  they  have  felt  that  with  us  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  trained  in  Agriculture  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that  the  cost 
and  expense  of  taking  care  of  a  farm,  in  proportion  to  our  means, 
would  be  very  great,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  be  avoided. 

The  Military  matter  interests  all  of  us  connected  with  the  national 
grant.  For  the  most  part  in  our  neighborhood  the  military  clause  of 
the  bill  is  regarded  with  no  particular  favor,  and  many  would  be  veiy  • 
glad  to  have  it  entirely  abolished.  At  Amherst  they  recognize  it,  and 
the  head  of  the  school  was  a  volunteer  officer,  and  he  enters  into  it 
with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  has  an  admirably  trained  company,  and 
would  be  glad  ii*  all  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Union  would  do  as  he 
has  done.  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  it.  You  know  in  this  man- 
ner occurred  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Agricultural  College  boys  at 
Amherst — who  are  looked  down  upon,  to  put  it  mild,  with  a  lack  of 
appreciation — won  in  the  University  boat  race.  Tale  did  not  row  this 
year  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding,  and  the  Agricultural 
College  bore  off  the  prize  by  such  long  odds  that  one  of  the  spectators 
watching  the  boat  coming  in  so  far  ahead  would  not  believe  it  was  the 
winning  boat,  thinking  they  had  not  started  fairly. 

The  Agricultural  College  folks  are  proud  of  it,  as  well  they  may  be. 
I  was  curious  to  inquire  the  reason  of  it — whether  it  meant  brain  or 
muscle — and  I  learned  that  the  winning  crew  were  the  best  scholars  on 
the  list ;  also  that  they  were  young  men,  most  of  them  from  poor  and 
needy  familied,  who  had  toiled  with  their  arms  all  their  days,  and  who 
worked  a  great  deal  at  farm  labor,  and  in  various  other  ways  had 
strengthened  themselves,  although  they  had  only  ten  days  of  drill  to 
win  the  prize.  If  they  should  succeed  in  doing  it  three  or  four  years, 
they  would  not  need  any  better  advertisement,  and  the  boys  will  leave 
the  other  colleges  and  come  there.  It  has  a  bearing  I  think  on  thiu 
matter  of  manual  labor  and  physical  .development 
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We  are  very  curions  to  learn  what  the  experience  of  the  West  is  in 
admitting  women  to  the  Universities,  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Science. 
The  question  has  come  up  in  New  England  this  autumn,  at  two  uni- 
versities, at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Amherst  College,  and  we  are  all 
of  us  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  experience  of  the 
West;  though  none  of  the  New  England  Colleges  have  thus  far  ad- 
mitted women  to  the  privileges  of  instruction  in  any  definite  way. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  are  interesting  to  us,  and  I  think 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  various  persons  here  assembled. 
I  should  som  all  up  by  saying  that  there  is  going  forward  throughout 
the  country  a  very  great  educational  change ;  that  side  by  side  with 
the  study  of  letters,  and  the  classics,  and  the  old,  recognized  branches 
of  learning,  other  new  branches  of  learning  are  coming  up ;  that  this 
Btudy  is  pursued  with  us  without  hostility  to  other  branches,  and  that 
science  is  studied  partly  for  its  own  sake,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  uses, 
and  partly  for  its  means  of  disciplining  the  mind  ;  that  these  colleges, 
as  they  are  established,  ought  to  have  in  every  section  of  the  country 
a  peculiar  and  definite  character ;  that  the  school  in  New  Haven  should 
be  different  from  the  one  in  Lansing — the  one  in  Amherst  different 
from  the  one  at  Urbana.  It  is  desirable  each  region  of  the  country 
should  have  that  kind  of  scientific  school  best  adapted  to  its  wants, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  confer  with  one  another  on  all  these  minor  points, 
in  order  to  learn  the  best  .ways  of  arriving  at  the  best  results.  I  can 
say  that  at  New  Haven,  where  there  are  two  colleges  side  by  side, 
that  the  scientific  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  classical.  We 
are  able  to  do  away  with  a  great  many  traditional  customs  ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  pupil  from  the  teacher,  and  many  other  customs  of  the 
past.  There  grows  up  with  iis  a  much  greater  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  young  men  in  their  teachers,  a  familiarity  with  the  young  men 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  and  out  of  it  all  has  come  a  far  greater 
love  of  study.  The  young  men  become  enthusiastic  and  are  delighted 
with  their  progress  and  the  freedom  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  col- 
lege discipline,  which  in  the  old-fashioned  colleges  have  heretofore 
given  so  much  trouble.  I  think  the  whole  matter  is  one  that  ought  to 
"be  encouraged.  The  question  is  put  to  us,  "  What  are  the  results  ? 
What  becomes  of  those  boys  ?"  There  have  been  some  statements 
made  in  reference  to  the  results  at  Amherst  College,  which,  I  was  in- 
formed there,  are  erroneous ;  but  it  is  not  the  question  what  the  boys 
there  are  going  to  do.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined 
for  several  years.  They  must  be  out  of  college,  and  eight,  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  elapse  before  we  can  tell  what  their  work  is.    Time  will 
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decide.  I  think  that  is  the  only  test  that  can  be  applied  to  tiiese  in- 
stitutions as  to  what  sort  of  men  they  will  train  np.  When  we  have 
young  men  \^ho  have  been  that  length  of  time  in  service,  the  world 
will  know  what  tliey  are. 

At  the  Sheffield  School,  the  character  of  the  young  men  sent  out  is 
the  best  advertisement  we  have.  A  gentleman  came  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  towns  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  says.  "I  have  brought  my 
son  to  the  Scientific  School  because  I  have  seen  boys  attending  the 
classical  and  the  scientific  schools  side  by  side,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  bring  him  here."  Others  take  the  opposite  course.  They  may  have 
a  strong  tendency  in  the  direction  of  letters.  There  is  our  hope  :  that 
the  results  of  this  training  will  be  good,  and  such  as  not  only  to  reward 
us,  but  justify  the  country  in  these  large  expenses  and  very  important 
modifications  of  the  educational  system. 

Perhaps  I  have  talked  too  long,  but  there  is  one  farther  remark. 
There  are  some  people  who  do  not  believe  in  these  movements  and 
sneer  at  them  as  the  "new  education" — that  is  the  phrase  used  by 
many,  as  if  that  was  a  novelty.  The  best  way  to  answer  them,  is  to 
tell  them  that  300  years  ago  the  phrase,  "new  education,"  was  used  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  to  indicate  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  met  with  the  same  opposition  that  we  find  now.  They  said  it 
was  heretical,  and  would  take  men  away  from  the  church  ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  saw  in  Greek  and  Latin  there  were  great  elements  of 
culture,  and  now  they  have  entirely  superseded  the  old  metaphysical 
courses.  As  the  world  has  grown,  science  has  become  a  great  depart- 
ment of  human  learning,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  things  to  be 
learned  they  had  no  suspicion  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 

President  Welch,  being  called  on  by  the  chairman,  spoke  as  follows: 

THE  IOWA   STATE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEOB 

Was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1868.  Its  income,  amounting  to  $36,000 
a  year,  is  derived  from  the  leasing  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress. 
The  college  building,  which  is  168  feet  by  110,  was  erected  by  the 
State,  and  cost  $170,000.  The  building,  which  holds  160  students, 
has  been  tilled  to  its  utmost  trom  the  beginning,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  though  sparsely  settled,  furnishes  homes  for  about  fifty  more, 
so  that  the  entire  number  in  attendance  is  two  hundred. 

The  applications  for  admissions  each  year  have  more  than  doubled 
the  attendance,  and  if  the  facilities  for  board  equalled  the  demand,  I 
judge  we  should  have  five  hundred  instead  of  two  hundred 
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The  first  je^  there  were  two  classes,  being  a  Preparatory  and  Fresh- 
man class — about  eqnal  in  number.  Last  fall  the  preparatory  class 
was  discontinued,  except  a  few  who  failed  of  quite  entering  the  Fresh- 
man class.  We  have  now  a  Freshman  class  of  one  hundred,  a  Sopho- 
more and  a  Junior  class,  thirty-five  each,  and  some  thirty  who  are  pre- 
paring for  college  in  branches  in  which  they  showed  a  deficiency  last 
spring. 

The  courses  of  study  occupy  four  years.  They  are  largely  scientific 
and  industrial,  balanced  and  relieved  by  such  instruction  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  as  the  time 
of  students  may  warrant,  and  their  tastes  demand. 

They  rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  natural 
history  and  mathematics,  which  are  strongly  taught,  and  aim  to  pre- 
sent plainly  the  practical  applications  of  those  sciences  to  farming,  gar- 
dening and  engineering  in  its  various  branches,  and  to  the  other  arts 
and  professions  of  life.  While  principles  are  taught  in  the  class  room, 
they  are  carefully  illustrated  in  the  field  and  the  workshop. 

Two  departments  of  study  are  organized,  viz. :  the  agricultural  and 
the  mechanical,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  land 
grant  for  the  support  of  these  colleges. 

In  the  Agricultural  department,  four  courses  of  special  study  are 
arranged  —  that  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  pomology  and  stock- 
breeding. 

In  the  Mechanical  department,  likewise,  four  courses — that  of  civil 
engineering,  'mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  archi- 
tecture, respectively. 

For  the  first  year  and  a  half  the  several  courses  are  identical,  con- 
sisting of  those  studies  which  are  preparatory  to  all  alike,  viz  :  Alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry  and  surveying ;  in  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, freehand  drawing,  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  human 
physiology,  general  chemistry,  and  something  of  natural  philosophy 
and  botany. 

From  the  middle  of  Sophomore  year  the  courses  divide,  students  in 
engineering  putting  their  main  strength  into  mathematics,  mechanics 
and  drawing,  with  practice  in  the  field  and  workshop ;  while  students 
of  agriculture  work  more  in  the  laboratory  and  the  museum,  making 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  including  botany,  their  principal  studies, 
with  work  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

To  all  alike  are  taught  military  tactics,  and  in  their  senior  year  the 
principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  political  economy 
and  constitutional  law. 
Vol.  Ill— 97 
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Throughout  the  course  the  object  Ib,  on  the  one  hand,  to  teadi  the 
arts — first  in  their  scientific  principle,  and  secondly  in  their  practice, 
so  as  to  make  both  learned  and  skilled  workmen  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  good  men  and  useftil  citizens,  able  to  take  their  places 
in  society,  and  perform  their  duties  as  such. 

The  students  consist  of  both  sexes.  About  one-fourth  of  them 
are  girls  and  young  ladies,  who  occupy  rooms  in  a  wing  of  the 
building. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  if,  in  schools  where  the  seres 
are  educated  together,  young  women  show  a  capacity  for  study  equal 
to  that  of  young  men. 

From  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  conducting  such  schoolB, 
I  can  say  confidently  that  the  two  sexes  are  of  an  average  equality  in 
their  capacity  for  scholarship. 

Some  of  our  best  students  are  young  ladies. 

One  of  our  best  manipulators  in  analytical  chemistry  is  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  Variation  in  natural  ability  is  shown  in  different  families, 
not  in  sexes.  Our  young  women  recite  in  the  same  classes  with  the 
young  men  and  retain  an  average  rank  there. 

Then,  further,  the  presence  of  both  sexes,  under  the  proper  system, 
makes  the  government  less  difficult  and  more  wholesome. 

Sexual  isolation  for  the  purpose  of  culture,  is  contrary  to  nature ;  it 
makes  boys  rough  and  girls  silly.  Of  course  we  have  had  occasioDal 
troubles  in  government.  What  college  does  not?  But  such  troubles 
are  far  less,  as  I  verily  believe,  both  in  number  and  seriousness,  than 
occur  under  the  old  plan  of  separating  the  sexes. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  co-education. 

In  the  college  building  we  have  been  trying  a  new  experiment  in 
government  with  entire  success.  Soon  after  the  college  was  opened,  I 
said  to  the  students  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  rooms  and  halls 
was  mainly  their  affair.  I  then  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  self-gov- 
ernment, which  was  adopted,  and  at  once  carried  out.  There  are  several 
sections  in  the  building,  a  section  being  composed  of  a  single  hall  and 
its  adjacent  rooms. 

The  students  of  each  section  choose  a  captain  and  lieutenant,  to  take 
charge  of  the  order  and  see  that  the  study  hours  are  kept. 

A  member  of  a  council  or  court  was  also  selected  by  each  section, 
and  this  court  meets  twice  a  week  to  try  all  offenses  reported  by  the 
captains,  and  if  guilty,  to  assign  certain  demerit  marks,  which  are  re- 
ported to  the  faculty. 

This  simple  plan  for  self-government  has  been  pretty  uniformly  sue- 
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cessfol.  It  has  saved  the  faculty  all  the  petty  annoyances  which  arise 
from  the  maintenance  of  police  regulations,  and  its  influence  on  the 
students  themselves  is  very  salutary. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  could  be  sustained  without  the  aid  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

We  require  all  students  to  spend  three  hours  a  day  in  manual  labor, 
and  to  meet  this  requirement  we  have  a  farm  of  900  acres,  400  under 
cultivation ;  a  garden  of  ten  acres,  an  orchard  of  small  and  large  fruits 
of  equal  area,  a  workshop,  and  a  park  of  190  acres. 

We  do  not  call  this  work  compulsory,  though  all  engage  in  some  de- 
partments of  it. 

The  daily  labor  is  no  more  compulsory  than  the  daily  recitations, 
and  the  students  come  to  both  with  equal  cheerfulness,  and  have  an 
equal  freedom  of  choice  as  to  what  kind  of  work  they  shall  do.  We 
are  striving  to  make,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  the  work  strictly  educa- 
tional. The  student  of  pomology,  for  example,  goes  into  the  orchard 
and  vineyard  ;  the  student  in  stock-breeding  has  the  care  of  stock ;  the 
botanist  works  in  the  garden,  and  the  mechanic  in  the  workshop ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  under  a  competent  superintendent,  do  nearly  all  the 
labor  of  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room  and  the  bakery. 

The  clerks,  librarians,  fire-builders,  bell-ringer  and  the  cleaners  of 
the  public  rooms  and  halls  are  all  students,  and  the  whole  matter  of 
manual  labor,  complicated  as  it  is,  seems,  somehow,  to  get  on  with  a 
good  degree  of  regularity. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  permanently  successful  without  careful  and 
constant  watching,  but  we  have  never  ibr  a  moment  thought  of  aban- 
doning so  salutary  an  element  in  higher  education.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  though  we  are  not  quite  three  years  old,  so  far  we  have  realized 
our  hopes,  in  numbers,  and  in  the  quality  of  students,  in  uniform 
manual  labor,  and  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  price  paid 
for  labor. 

Pres.  Welch — The  highest  is  nine  cents  an  hour.  If  the  labor 
is  of  that  kind  requiring  skill  and  instruction  —  one  of  the  nicer 
processes  of  the  garden,  for  instance — we  pay  seven  cents,  but  what 
is  called  the  dead  work  is  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  nine  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — I  believe  Dr.  Denison  has  sonde  experience  in  regard 
to  having  botli  sexes  in  colleges,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  say 
something  about  it.  I  will  say,  while  on  my  feet,  that  the  daughter 
of  Prof. ,  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  took  off  the  prize  as  the 
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best  Greek  scholar  in  her  class,  and  she  was  at  least  one  of  ihe  three 
best  in  the  higher  mathematics  in  a  class  of  30. 

President  Denison — I  am  pleased  to  know  the  question  was  settled 
in  Iowa  before  President  Welch  went  there.  Previous  to  that  time  it 
was  not  quite  settled.  In  Kansas  the  trustees  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  ladies,  and  we  frankly  asked  what  right  they  had  to 
exclude  them,  as  the  endowment  was  not  given  to  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  citizens.  I  agree  with  President  Welch  in  his  statements 
and  reference  to  that  matter.  It  is  true  that  it  requires  care  in  govern, 
ment,  but  I  believe,  with  him,  that  government  on  the  whole  is  easier 
where  the  sexes  are  together,  than  it  is  where  they  are  in  separate 
schools.  The  system  of  education  in  Kansas  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
ladies  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  gentlemen,  not  only  in  the 
common  schools,  but  the  higher  institutions.  Our  experience  in  re. 
ference  to  the  ability  of  ladies  to  compete  with  the  gentlemen,  accords 
with  the  statement  made  by  President  Welch,  and  some  of  our  best 
scholars  have  been  ladies.  We  graduated  this  year  four  ladies  and 
one  gentleman,  and  in  1867  we  graduated  three  ladies  and  two  gentle- 
men. The  ladies  are  interested  in  fruit  culture,  in  hoiidculture — ^in  fact, 
a  portion  of  our  ladies  have  been  through  Waring's  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  agricultural  class,  and  attended  to  it  with  interest  I 
believe  this  is  the  true  course  for  the  West,  and  I  think  the  East  is 
working  into  it.  I  have  had  inquiries  from  Amherst  College  with 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  I  doubt  not  these  places  will  admit  ladies 
before  long.  The  single  lady  that  appeared  in  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  was  not  excluded,  won  her  way  by  her  character,  and  ob- 
tained not  only  a  standing  for  herself,  but- for  others,  and  now  there 
are  thirty  there. 

Mr.  Flagg — What  is  your  experience  with  the  labor  question  I 

President  Denison — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  the  experience  of 
President  Welsh,  and  I  congratulate  Iowa  on  her  success  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  are  working  at  it,  and  accomplishing  something.  They  had 
a  great  deal  the  advantage  of  us.  The  State  gave  them  a  building  cost- 
ing $130,000,  making,  in  all  its  appointments,  really  about  $200,000, 
and  placing  things  in  such  a  shape  as  to  not  only  invite,  but  encourage 
labor.  We  began  at  the  beginning ;  we  were  poor  and  had  to  work 
up ;  we  now  have  a  farm  of  415  acres  and  are  getting  things  into  shape ; 
so  I  trust  our  report  on  the  labor  question  will  be  more  favorable  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been.  We  have  proposed  to  pay  students  for 
their  labor. 

The  Chairman — ^We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  President  FolwelL 
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m  MINNESOTA. 

President  Folwell — In  ray  State  there  has  never  been  any  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  admitting  women  to  the  University.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  sex  known  in  the  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation.  They 
came  there  in  the  beginning  and  have  been  there  ever  since.  It  has 
been  with  ns  entirely  successful.  There  have  been  some  difficulties, 
but  small  ones ;  they  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  those  turning  up 
every  day  in  the  old  colleges,  as  President  Welch  has  remarked. 

The  two  sexes  are  mingled  as  they  are  in  the  family ;  we  could  make 
no  separation  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  building.  Thus  far  we  do 
not  find  the  male  students  get  the  start  of  the  young  ladies.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  young  ladies  can  take 
care  of  themselves  up  to  that  point ;  whether  they  can  hold  their  own 
in  abstract  studies,  remains  to  be  seen.     I  think  they  will. 

The  manual  labor  question  has  not  vexed  us  as  yet.  It  strikes  me 
it  can  be  settled  on  general  principles.  Each  institution  must  settle 
that  for  itself.  In  some  places  it  cannot  be  practiced  with  success, 
and  in  some  places  not  at  all.  President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  wrote 
me  that  after  an  experiment  of  some  years,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
it  up,  because  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  was  overwhelming.  They 
could  not  afford  to  provide  the  material  for  the  students  to  labor.  Our 
farm  is  a  mile  from  the  building,  and  only  a  few  of  our  students  live 
in  the  University  Building.  The  farm  is  so  far  away  students  are  un- 
willing to  go  to  it.  The  Agricultural  College  was  attached  to  the 
University,  and  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  meantime.  It 
was  not  practicable  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
we  intend  to  build  there  one  of  these  days.  It  seems  to  me  it  will  be 
troublesome  to  provide  labor  for  a  large  body  of  students.  I  do  not 
commit  myself  on  the  question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  done.  Some 
can  do  it,  and  some  cannot.  In  principle  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. I  do  not  know  we  need  a  farm  any  more  than  we  need  a 
model  cotton  mill  or  machine  shop  to  carry  on  the  corresponding 
work  Jin  the  arts;  still  it  is  convenient,  and  if  it  is  possible,  we  bhall 
endeavor  to  conduct  experiments  in  various  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. It  may  not  be  possible  to  cooperate  thoroughly  in  all  the  ex- 
periments proposed  here.  We  are  rather  far  North.  Corn,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  a  safe  crop  in  Minnesota.  If  the  frost  holds  off  two 
weeks  we  shall  have  au  excellent  crop  this  year,  bat  last  year  it  was 
small.     We  do  not  want  to  do  much  in  winter  wheat ;  it  is  not  a  safe 
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crop  and  is  raised  very  little.  Each  one  mnst  condact  experiments 
suited  to  his  latitude  and  people. 

I  would  remark  that  in  Minnesota  we  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
grant  of  land  for  these  schools  was  not  given  exclusively  for  agricul- 
ture, but  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  and  all  industrial  profes- 
sions. Our  University  is  located  at  what  is  to  be  very  soon  a  great 
manufacturing  center.  There  is  water  power  enough  running  to  waste 
to  supply  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the  country,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  For  that  reason  we  shall  be  obliged  to  de- 
velop our  department  of  mechanical  arts  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
agricultural  We  have  in  Minnesota  sixty  thousand  square  miles  of 
as  good  land  as  there  is  out  of  doors,  which  needs  no  manure  for  years, 
and  there  is  not  that  need  of  scientific  farming  in  Minnesota  for  crop- 
raising  that  exists  in  many  other  localities. 

I  will  allude  to  the  military  matter.  When  I  went  there  two  years 
ago,  I  found  holding  the  position  of  Professor  of  Military  Science,  a 
retired  officer  who  had  been  a  Major-General  of  the  volunteers.  He 
remained  with  us  but  a  year,  and  then  left  to  go  into  some  business) 
but  during  that  period  he  conducted  the  military  matter  quite  vigo- 
rously. He  was  a  popular  and  successful  instructor.  Since  then  no- 
thing has  been  done,  and  whether  we  do  anything  further  will 
depend  upon  whether  we  can  get  a  successful  instructor.  I  cannot 
give  the  time  to  it  myself  to  conduct  the  exercises,  and  we  have  no 
one  else  to  do  it.  The  practical  proposition  is  this :  That  we  bring  the 
matter  forward  in  a  proper  way,  and  ask  Congress  to  legislate  that  the 
military  exercises  shall  not  be  obligatory  except  when  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  detail  an  officer  to  give  the  instruction.  When  this  is  done 
1  think  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  give  the  instruction ;  otherwise  to  do 
it  or  not,  as  we  please.  I  have  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Congress 
was  to  make  the  military  exercises  obligatory,  and  I  am  iiilly  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  What  we  ought 
to  do  depends  on  what  we  can  do,  and  that  is  what  we  shall  do  in  Min- 
nesota if  we  get  an  officer  that  will  carry  it  out;  if  not  we  shaU  wait 
awhile. 

I  want  to  make  one  remark  on  the  matter  of  secondary  education 
I  think  this  is  the  great  want  of  the  country  just  now,  and  we  are 
doing  in  Minnesota  what  we  hope  will  stimnlate  the  development  of 
the  secondaiy  schools.  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  in  organizing  the 
agricultural  colleges  as  academic  institutions  with  a  little  seasoning 
of  technical  studies.  I. do  not  believe  in  inviting  our  farmers  to  re. 
ceive  a  farmer's  education  as  such.    The  farmer,  if*  he  is  to  be  educated, 
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will  need  the  same  kind  of  education  as  others ;  he  wants  to  be  a  man 
as  well  as  a  workman. 

We,  therefore,  propose  this  to  the  educational  men  in  Minnesota : 
that  they  develop  the  high  schools  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  do  all  the  work  up  in  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  President 
Angell  proposed,  in  his  address  at  Ann  Arbor,  that  the  l)igh  schools  do 
all  the  Freshman  work  very  soon.  We  have  proposed  that  to  the  high 
schools  of  our  State.  When  this  is  done,  the  University  will  be  de- 
livered from  a  great  deal  of  work  which  belongs  to  the  secondary 
schools.  We  propose  to  start  our  Agricultural  College  from  this  com- 
mon basis  to  secondary  schools,  and  make  it  a  technical  school  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  not  simply  higher  academic.  In 
the  meantime  what  we  shall  do  is  what  we  can  do.  I  propose,  as  a 
practical  thing,  to  assemble  this  fall  a  class  of  any  number  who  want 
instruction  in  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  it  We  shall 
give  no  degree  to  a  student  in  that  department  unless  he  has  a  good 
general  education.    I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

President  Denison — Let  me  ask  in  reference  to  training  in  your 
secondary  schools.  So  far  as  I  see  this  can  be  apcomplished  in  your 
chief  cities  and  principal  towns,  but  when  you  get  out  into  the  country 
towns,  which  need  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  department,  they 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  and  unless  the  institution  adapts 
itself  to  them,  they  go  unbenefited. 

Professor  Folwell — That  is  quite  right;  we  recognize  that  fact,  and 
are  maintaining  a  preparatory  department  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
such  schools.  Our  rule  is  this :  that  the  University  begin  almost  where 
the  high  schools  leave  ofl^;  we  intend  to  work  in  harmony  with  them. 
We  have  this  advantage,  that  we  have  rather  a  clean  sweep  in  no  com- 
peting institutions ;  we  propose  to  leave  the  secondary  work  to  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  and  the  denominations.  I  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  division  under  the  last  grant  was  unfair.  It  was  made 
in  18H2  on  the  basis  of  the  thin  population.  Since  then  Minnesota 
has  doubled  in  population,  and  has  acquired  one  additional  representa* 
tive,T)ut  we  have  got  no  more  land  for  the  college.  It  seems  to  me 
such  a  basis  of  division  never  could  be  fair.  I  have  no  plan  just 
now  to  propose,  but  certainly  a  better  one  might  be  devised.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  46,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  she  gets 
990,000  acres  of  land.  What  does  Illinois  get?  480,000  acres,  and 
she  has  55,000  square  miles;  Minnesota  has  83,000  square  miles,  and 
gets  120,000  acres.  It  seems  to  me  the  opposition  which  might  arise 
in  changing  this  matter  can  be  met.  They  do  not  like  to  have  scrip 
located  in  the  States. 
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HI6SI8BIFPI. 

ProfesBor  Hilgard — Oar  scrip  was  only  issued  a  short  time  ago,  and 
has  just  been  sold.  The  scrip  has  been  divided  between  the  white  and 
colored  universities.  The  University  of  Mississippi,  which  is  to  be 
continued,  has  been  allowed  two-fifths  of  the  agricultural  fund,  while 
three  fifths  is  to  go  to  the  Colored  University.  I  was  requested  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  labor  question,  about  which  we  have  been  a  good  deal 
exercised — I  think  unnecessarily.  I  think  at  the  present  time  it  would 
not  be  at  all  difficult  at  the  South  to  get  as  much  labor  as  would  be 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principal  portion  of  the 
course  in  which  the  student  may  be  at  the  time.  There  is  one  diffi- 
culty, however,  which  I  perceive  is  not  very  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
gentleman  who  first  spoke ;  that  is.  that  of  government  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  have  spoken  on  the  supposition  that  the  students  were  lo- 
cated in  dormitories.  We  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dormitory  system  was  impracticable,  and  intend  to  abolish  dormitories, 
or  introduce  military  discipline.  It  is  proposed  by  our  trustees  to  have 
the  agricultural  students  remain  in  the  dormitories  while  the  other 
students  are  free  to  go  where  they  please.  I  would  inquire  whether 
any  such  separation  of  the  two  classes  has  been  introduced  anywhere 
else,  and  especially  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  has  had  the 
largest  experience  i  It  seems  to  me  injudicious,  but  it  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail, and  I  should  be  happy  to  have  any  suggestion  on  the  subject.  I 
believe  any  such  distinction  between  the  students  would  be  injadicions 
and  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least. 

ILLINOIS   INDTJSTEIAL   UNIVBBSITT. 

The  Chairman — In  regard  to  the  questions  that  have  come  up,  they 
have  all  been  interesting  to  us  because  we  have  had  the  experience 
that  has  touched  on  them.  We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  grant 
itself  is  designed  not  for  agriculture  alone,  but  for  all  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  especially  scientific  as  applied  to  all  the  arts.  So  we  proposed 
the  organization  from  the  outset,  not  only  of  an  agriculturid  collie, 
but  a  mechanical  college,  and  we  have  now  several  distinct  courses,  all 
of  them  looking  to  certain  recognized  professions  apd  pursuits  in  life. 
We  have  two  courses  in  the  Agricultural  College,  a  course  of  Agricnl 
ture  and  a  course  of  Horticulture :  the  Agriculture  embracing  two 
branches,  plant  husbandry  and  animal  husbandry ;  and  Horticulture, 
embracing  not  only  ordinary  garden  culture,  but  nursery  work,  orchard 
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work,  forest  planting  or  the  care  of  green  houses.  We  have  all  of 
these  departments,  indeed,  in  successful  operation  in  a  small  way.  We 
have  a  market  garden  and  a  nursery,  and  a  large  fruit  plantation — 
perhaps  as  large  a  variety  in  our  orchard  as  will  be  found  in  any  one 
orchard  in  the  country.  There  are  about  3,000  trees  and  about  1,400 
varieties  in  apples.  We  have  several  hundred  varieties  of  pears,  and 
a  considerable  collection  of  the  bmall  and  other  fruits.  We  have  the 
trees  there  in  nursery,  or  already  in  field,  and  have  a  forest  plantation 
to  experiment  with,  and  some  thirty  sorts  of  timber  trees,  selected  by  the 
best  authorities  as  being  promising  for  timber  groves  on  the  prairies. 
We  have  also  green  houses  which  are  now  particularly  under  the  care 
of  the  young  ladies.  We  have  also  a  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, a  course  in  civil  engineering,  and  some  who  have  begun  the  ele- 
mentary j)arts  in  a  course  of  mining  engineering.  We  have  a  course 
in  architecture,  and  two  or  three  students  have  entered,  and  we  are 
making  provision  for  a  full  development  of  the  course.  We  have  a 
course  of  applied  chemistry  besides  the  analytical  course,  and  we  have 
also  a  commercial  course.  The  teacher  is  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some 
time  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  commercial  colleges,  but  of  more  liberal 
culture  than  many  of  them,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  branches  suit- 
able to  fit  a  man  for  commercial  life.  We  have,  in  addition  to  that,  a 
military  course  partly  developed.  The  students  in  the  military  course 
have  simply  been  in  some  text  books  in  tactics.  I  should  have  said 
at  the  outset  that  we  adopted  the  voluntary  plan  as  to  study ;  that  is, 
we  threw  the  whole  field  as  far  as  we  could  open,  and  allowed  students 
to  select  their  own  courses  and  their  own  studies  in  the  course.  We 
have  several  recommended  courses  that  we  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
students,  and  say  to  them,  if  they  have  no  choice  of  their  own  they 
had  better  take  that,  and  they  have  largely  followed  the  course  advised 
They  are  most  of  them  four  year  courses.  We  do  not  confer  degrees. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  visited  us  during  the  last  winter, 
and  asked  the  question  whether  we  wished  to  have  our  law  of  organi- 
zation modified  so  as  to  give  us  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  I  told 
them  I  had  no  care  in  the  matter;  that  for  a  year  or  two,  until  our 
reputation  was  perhaps  wider,  it  might  be  a  little  benefit  to  us  ;  in  the 
long  run  we  hoped  to  make  the  certificate  we  gave  of  equal  value,  and 
did  not  care  to  confer  honorary  degrees.  We  have  a  sort  of  diploma 
which  states  that  the  student  holding  it  has  pursuiBd  a  partial,  or  lull 
course,  in  the  different  departments  he  has  chosen,  and  attained  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  scholarship  in  the  studies  mentioned,  and  there  is 
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enumerated  in  his  diploma  everything  he  has  studied.    So  every  boy's 
diploma  will  certify  as  much  as  he  makes  it  and  no  more. 

We  have  dormitories.    I  wish  we  had  none,  but  they  were  given  to 
us,  and  we  use  them,  of  course.     We  could  not  use  the  building  very 
well  for  anything  else.  In  the  management  of  the  students  who  occupy 
the  building — about  160 — we  have  adopted  the  same  plan  that  Presi- 
dent Welch  has  adopted.    I  said  to  the  students,  after  one  year  of  gov- 
erning the  institution  by  the  Faculty,  "You  are  young  Americans; 
you  expect  to  govern  yourselves  and  will  be  governors  of  the  country 
by-and-by;  why  not  begin  now?"    We  offered  them  at  their  option 
the  privilege  of  undertaking  their  own  government  in  the  Institution. 
They  had  a  meeting  and  unanimously  voted  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment.   We  have  a  semi-military  organization  as  we  have  had  from  the 
outset.     Every  corridor  has  its  Hall  Sergeant,  whose  business  it  is  to 
assemble  the  men,  lead  them  to  the  chapel,  etc    I  suggested  that  they 
should  appoint  a  council,  and  a  council  of  five  or  six  men  was  appointed 
with  a  president,  who  act  as  a  court,  the  Adjutant  of  the  building  be- 
ing the  chief  executive  o£Scer.    The  Hall  Sergeant  in  each  hall  reports 
any  offenses  to  the  Adjutant,  and  they  are  then  tried  by  the  court. 
They  have  appealed  to  me  but  two  cases  only  in  the  whole  time. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  their  government,  they  said  they  had 
caught  in  one  of  the  rooms  a  number  of  boys,  with  some  one  fiddling, 
having^a  dance,  and  it  was  against  their  rules,  and  asked  what  they 
should  do  in  the  case.     I  said  to  them,  ^'Is  it  a  violation  of  the  rales  f^ 
They  said,  "Yes."    "Can  you  prove  the  guilt  of  the  parties  ?"    "Yes.'* 
Said  I,  "Then  there  is  no  option ;  you  must  enforce  the  law."     I  never 
heard  anything  farther  about  the  matter.    The  other  case  that  came 
before  me  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  declined  to  pay  his  fine. 
They  didn't  tell  me  what  his  offense  was,  and  I  did  not  ask,  but  told 
him  he  must  obey  the  rules,  or  leave  the  school.    They  have  written 
out  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  put  them  up  in  the  library,  and 
govern  matters  their  own  way.     I  must  say  it  is  well  governed,  aud 
better  than  I  could  govern  it  with  the  whole  Faculty. 

I  want  to  say  there  has  been  in  the  State  thus  far  a  pretty  good  feel- 
ing— much  better  than  I  could  have  anticipated — between  this  and  the 
other  institutions,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  danger  of 
any  rupture  of  the  harmony.  I  have  said,  whenever  I  meet  gentlemen 
of  the  other  institutions,  the  only  diflBculty,  1  suppose,  that  would  occur, 
would  be  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy  for  fear  one  institution  would  get 
more  than  its  share  of  patronage.  But  there  is  a  plenty  of  material  to 
fill  every  college  of  the  State.     We  want  more  educated  men  every- 
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where,  and  would  not  hare  enough  if  every  college  in  this  State  was 
crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  there  is  no  room  for  jealousy. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  history  of  the  Institution  we  had  no  young 
ladies ;  they  were  not  admitted.  We  were  not  provided  with  conven- 
iences for  them,  as  we  are  not  very  well  now.  Although  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  wn,  seem  to  be  so  equally  balanced  that  I  did  not  think 
it  was  a  matter  of  much  consequence  either  way,  my  own  private  con- 
viction had  been  that  while  I  believed  in  the  entire  capacity  of  young 
ladies  for  a  college  education,  I  do  not  recognize  any  great  difference, 
for  I  have  had  young  ladies  go  through  calcalus  and  other  depart- 
ments with  as  much  success  as  others,  and  as  to  their  need  of  educa- 
tion, I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  the  sexes;  if  anything,  I 
would  rather  give  education  to  the  woii(^en  than  the  men,  and  as  to 
their  right  to  education  nobody  can  question  that.  Still  I  have  always 
felt  disposed  to  say  this :  if  you  are  too  poor  or  too  mean  to  give  to 
women  equal  institutions,  then  let  her  be  admitted  to  the  best  you 
have ;  but  my  own  impression  was,  if  the  nineteenth  century  would  do 
what  it  ought  to  do,  it  would  endow  its  woman^s  university  with  as 
broad  a  basis  as  that  provided  for  young  men,  but  if  you  cannot  do  it, 
give  woman  the  best  education  you  have.  When  it  came  to  a  vote,  the 
committee  who  had  it  in  charge  being  equally  divided,  I  gave  my  voice 
in  favor  of  their  admission.  I  have  some  daughters  of  my  own  I  love 
too  well  not  to  wish  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  possible.  I  knew 
before  hand  there  were  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  government. 
The  influence  on  each  other  of  the  sexes  is  certainly  good.  We  have 
several  ladies  in  the  chemical  laboratory  doing  theiiiEelves  and  the 
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studies  good  justice.  Several  of  them  are  interested  more  or  less  in 
some  of  the  practical  studies.  I  suggested  to  our  gardener  that  the 
young  ladies  go  into  his  green-house  under  his  supervision,  and  they 
are  doing  in  term  time  a  large  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  not  much 
done  in  Kew  England  by  ladies  in  farming,  but  I  recollect  meeting,  on 
one  of  our  excursions,  a  New  England  school  teacher  who  had  come 
here  and  bought  ten  acres  of  land,  and  I  found  her  out  with  big  mit- 
tens on,  with  her  hired  man,  at  work  raising  fruits  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  making  money.  She  had  not  had  the  benefit,  even,  of  an 
agricultural  education,  but  was  working  out  her  destiny  because  she 
had  worn  out  her  health  in  the  school  rooms  of  the  East. 

The  question  of  labor,  our  friends  all  agree,  is  a  difficult  one.  One 
might  come  in  here  and  ask  us  the  question,  "  Why  are  you  troubled 
thus  about  it  ?  Why  don't  you  give  it  up  if  it  costs  so  much  trouble? " 
At  the  outset  I  gave  you  our  history.    We  undertook  the  labor  system ; 
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1  believed  in  it.  We  went  on  to  the  ground  and  helped  the  boye  with 
a  great  deal  of  work.  We  graded  oar  grounds,  laid  out  onr  walks, 
plants,  trees,  built  fences,  put  down  walks,  and  did  a  hundred  things, 
and  are  still  doing  many  things ;  but  we  found  that  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  furnish  labor  for  the  great  number  of  students  that  were  coming 
to  us.  We  paid  them  for  their  labor;  twelve  and  a-half  cents  was  the 
maximum,  and  from  that  to  nothing,  according  to  their  ekilL  We 
finally  abolished  the  compulsory  system,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
term,  after  organization,  we  said  to  them,  ^'AU  who  wish  can  join  the 
labor  classes — and  we  emphasize  the  matter  a  little  of  joining  the 
classes,  and  throw  the  influence  as  far  as  we  can  in  favor  of  labor — 
please  to  hand  in  your  names  to  the  proper  officer,  with  the  work  whidi 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  or  which  you  wish  to  do,  and  the 
hours  of  the  day  at  which  you  will  be  at  liberty."  Then  we  organize 
three  labor  classes  to  labor  two  hours  each — one  from  ten  to  twelve, 
another  from  one  till  three,  and  another  from  two  to  four.  We 
leave  the  house  between  four  and  five  for  general  lectures,  drilling  and 
other  exercises.  Then  we  take  the  labor  class  of  the  morning,  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  garden,  to  the  ornamental  grounds,  to  the  shops — 
to  wherever  we  may  have  labor  for  them ;  and  we  do  so  with  the  after- 
noon classes.  They  report  to  the  Superintendent  in  charge,  and  are 
expected  at  the  proper  hours  to  appear  on  the  grotmds.  In  the  Me> 
chanical  Shops  we  work  under  the  same  system,  except  in  some  parts 
of  the  work  we  allow  piece-work — that  is,  giving  them  a  piece  of  work 
to  do,  and  the  Professor  says,  ^'  That  is  worth  so  much,"  allowing  them 
to  take  their  own  time  about  it.  In  the  Mechanical  Coarse,  I  woald 
say,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  instruction  at  the  outset, 
from  skilled  men,  they  are  required,  for  three  terms  of  their  comse,  to 
take  shop  practice,  just  as  a  student  in  chemistry  takes  laboratory  prac- 
tice, for  which  he  gets  no  compensation. 

Why  should  we  keep  up  this  ?  To  my  mind,  these  are  the  real  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  labor  system  with  us  has  an  advantage  in 
allowing  poor  young  men  to  help  pay  their  way.  A  great  many 
young  men  come  to  us  absolutely  penniless,  and  actually  pay  all  their 
expenses  during  the  whole  course.  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  more 
of  that  class  of  students  out  West,  and  yet  Professor  Felton  told  me — 
I  think  it  was  he — that  the  glory  of  Harvard  was  in  educating  so 
many  poor  young  men  ;  but  there  they  have  scholarships,  and  many 
advantages  in  doing  this.  We  cannot  afford  to  carry  it  on  simply  for 
that  alone,  although  we  ought  to  tax  our  patience  urgently  and  funds 
a  little,  to  help  young  men  get  an  education.    We  do  not  expect,  of 
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course,  that  a  man  who  has  spent  four  years  in  scientific  stndy,  will  go 
out  as  a  day  laborer  on  the  farm.  They  will  work  with  their  brains, 
but  after  all  it  is  necessary  they  should  know  practically,  and  they 
never  can  do  it  except  by  labor.  We  find  this — that  a  practical  appli- 
cation in  any  of  the  exercises  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  arts  gives  a  prac- 
tical and  correct  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  facts  in  this  science.  To 
illustrate  what  I  mean :  To  the  student,  the  principles  and  the  facts  of 
the  science  of  the  facts  in  the  books  are  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  takes  as 
many  lines  of  the  book  to  describe  a  fact,  as  it  does  a  controlling  prin- 
ciple ;  the  teacher  may  distinguish  the  difference,  but  the  pupil  does 
not.  When  he  sees  the  practical  application  of  it^  he  knows  it  at  once. 
There  we  have  another  objection.  In  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  we  make  a  mistake  in  set- 
ting them  to  learn  that  from  books.  When  he  studies  natural  history, 
he  studies  what  cannot  be  put  into  a  book,  but  is  outside  of  it.  I 
recollect  with  what  eagerness,  when  I  had  been  poring  over  Latin  or 
Greek  for  so  long,  I  commenced  the  study  of  Geology  and  Botany, 
and  the  interest  with  which  I  went  about  it;  but  this  zeal  evaporated 
in  nine  out  of  ten  before  we  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  class,  simply 
because  we  were  studying  not  Botany,  but  descriptions  of  Botany,  and 
in  these  schools  you  will  be  obliged  to  show  these  applications  not 
simply  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  hand,  and  failure  will  result  unless 
they  receive  that  training  that  comes  alone  from  the  practical  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  If  I  take  a  theorem  in  a  book,  and  my  pupils 
learn  it,  I  am  never  quite  certain  that  their  judgment  has  been  pre- 
cisely correct,  but  when  a  man  makes  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  forces  to  split  a  stick  of  wood,  for  instance,  the  next  blow 
tells  him  whether  his  judgment  was  right.  The  men  who  are  leaders 
or  forces  in  this  country — I  do  not  care  in  what  department — are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  men  who  some  time  in  their  life,  probably  before 
they  went  to  college^  knew  how  to  work,  and  were  trained  to  work. 
I  am  solicitous  for  one,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  that  our  Industrial  Uni- 
versities shall  send  out  characteristic  men  without  titles  or  degrees,  but 
with  education,  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks.  I  have  an  idea  what 
I  want  them  to  be — not  mere  fiuent  talkers  ;  I  would  like  to  have 
them  speak  respectably  if  they  have  anything  to  say,  and  know 
enough  to  keep  still  when  they  have  not — not  merely  men  who  can 
chatter  about  science,  but,  with  intelligent  and  practical  minds,  can  do 
whatever  they  are  required  to  do,  wherever  it  is — intelligent,  able, 
working  men,  who  do  not  feel  above  labor,  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  life,  and  one  of  the  necessary  results.    A  great  many  of 
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the  students  do  not  work,  bat  there  is  no  man  among  them  that  does 
not  honor  work,  and  no  one  hesitates  to  pnt  on  his  old  clothes  and 
march  out  with  his  spade  or  hoe  and  work.  They  know  all  of  us  honor 
labor  as  the  means  by  which  the  vast  millions  of  the  family  of  man 
must  be  sustained  with  daily  bread. 

I  think  I  have  touched  all  the  points  called  out  by  the  speech  of  my 
friend,  with  this  exception :  there  has  been  the  most  enthusiasm  in  the 
Institution  in  the  studies,  of  any  school  I  ever  knew,  and  there  have 
been  the  fewest  laggards,  and  the  least  disposition  to  shirk  work.  They 
said  to  me :  "  If  you  make  the  studies  all  free,  you  will  have  the  boys 
come  in  and  take  the  things  that  are  easy,  and  leave  the  things  that 
^re  hard."  They  take  the  things  that  their  good  common  sense  tells 
them  are  the  things  that  will  be  the  best  for  their  future  power  in  the 
world.  They  will  take  that  thing  which  tends  most  directly  to  the 
end,  if  they  have  to  stand  on  their  heads  to  study.  There  is  no  dang^ 
in  throwing  up  the  whole  field  of  labor,  and  saying  to  young  men : 
"Take  what  you  want,  what  you  have  time  for,  what  you  need."  The 
result  has  been  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  institution.  I  ought  to  say 
perhaps,  here,  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  follow  Kew 
England,  much  as  we  honor  her,  but  we  have  felt  ourselves  at  entire 
liberty  to  build  up  an  institution  for  Illinois.  We  have  not  asked  ou^ 
selves  the  question,  what  they  require  for  admission,  but  what  the 
young  men  are  prepared  to  do,  and  what  they  will  do,  and  what  we 
can  do  for  them.  They  may  not  travel  over  a  four  years'  course,  and 
they  may  not  begin  as  I  did,  or  end  as  I  did,  but  the  education  will  not 
be  determined  by  the  point  they  stop  at,  but  the  distance  they  can 
climb  afterwards.  If  you  wUl  give  us  time,  I  think  we  will  successfully 
compete  in  the  ultimate  standing  our  young  men  will  take — at  least,  I 
have  no  fear  of  them,  and  am  ready  to  take  the  young  men  as  the 
schools  of  the  State  will  furnish  them  to  us. 

In  regard  to  the  military  education,  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  law  makers.  We  are  taught  not  to  go  behind  the 
statutes  but  take  them  as  they  are.  The  law  says,  we  must  not  omit 
military  tactics.  We  organized,  and  were  fortunate  in  having  for  our 
teacher.  Professor  Snyder,  who  was  here  to-day,  but  has  now  gone — 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  Polish  army,  and  afterwards  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  at  the  great  battle  of  Solferino,  and  afterwards  in  the  ser 
vice  of  this  government.  He  organized  a  university  battalion  aud 
four  companies,  and  successfully  drilled  them.  We  took  this  ground, 
and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  we  have  held  on  patiently, 
hoping  for  something.     I  know  that  the  military  drill,  after  the  novelty 
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has  worn  off,  becomoB  a  little  tiresome,  and  it  requires  effort,  enthusi- 
asm and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  keep  it  np,  but  it  can 
be  kept  up.    All  our  students  drill.    These  companies  are  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  students  who  take  military  tactics  as  a 
study.    We  shall  open  on  the  13th  of  September  a  drill  hall,  60  feet 
by  120,  with  a  large  platfoi-m,  giving  space  for  SOO  spectators,  and  also 
a  lower  story  devoted  to  large  machine  shops.     I  am  delighted  with 
the  success  we  have  met  with  in  the  teaching  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, in  a  practical  way.     I  inquired  of  the  schools  I  saw  abroad, 
as  to  that  point,  and  found  they  had  tried  shops,  and  in  most  cases 
abandoned  them,  but  the  difficulty  they  had  was  this :   their  students 
never  expect  to  be  laborers  like  ours ;  they  simply  expect  to  be  me- 
<5hanical  engineers,  and  have  charge,  in  the  way  of  superintendence, 
of  large  manufacturing  interests,  maybe.     But  this  matter  of  labor  is 
of  great  consequence.     I  said  to  our  Professor,  "We  have  $2,000  to 
buy  books  and  apparatus  to  illustrate  mechanics."    He  said  to  me : 
"Let  me  make  the  apparatus  we  want"     I  said,  "Very  well,  if  you 
think  you  can  make  it  as  quick  as  you  can  buy  it,  do  so."    There  were 
several  applicants  for  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering.    He  went 
into  a  vacant  shop  that  he  got,  bought  some  tools,  and  made  patterns 
of  a  steam  engine.    He  wanted  one  of  peculiar  construction  for  illus- 
tration.   When  he  got  it  at  work,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Corliss,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  well  known  Corliss  engine,  for  the  privilege  of  making  the 
Talve  gear,  of  the  Corliss  pattern.    Permission  was  given,  and  he  sat 
down  to  make  his  drawings  of  the  valve  gear  adapted  in  size  to  his 
own  engine.    He  invented  a  better  one,  and  obtained  a  patent  on  it — 
better  than  the  Corliss  invention,  because  it  does  better  work  and  is 
cheaper ;  the  whole  engine  can  be  made  as  cheap  as  the  Corliss  cut  off. 
They  made  our  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  put  steam  heating  into  the 
building,  and  various  other  things.    They  are  making  castings  for  a  20 
horse-power  engine  that  they  say  shall  run  so  smooth  that  standing 
with  your  back  to  it,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  running  or  not. 
The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  has  inspired  such  intense  zeal,  that  every  old 
book  of  mechanics  in  the  library  has  been  rumaged,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  send  abroad  for  books.    They  have  taken  out  patents,  and 
one  of  the  students  has  rented  a  shop,  and  is  making  a  patent  windmill. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  result  of  this  shop  practice. 

LABOB  FOB   STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Eoberts — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  quite  interested  in  your 
description  of  the  working  of  your  Institution,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
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we  have  succeeded  in  nearly  the  same  way.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  only  about  a  year,  but  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  students  on  the  farm,  running  a  large  farm  almost  exclusively  by 
their  aid.  Last  year  we  tile-drained  considerable,  and  much  of  that 
has  been  done  by  the  fathers  of  these  students  when  they  have  re- 
turned home  and  explained  its  benefits.  The  result  abroad,  also,  has 
been  similar  with  regard  to  deep  plowing.  And  I  claim  that  these  are 
the  influences,  to  a  very  great  extent,  that  are  to  go  out  from  these  col- 
leges. We  are  not  only  to  continue  to  send  them  out,  but  they  are  to 
be  teachers,  and  they  are  doing  it,  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  received 
quite  a  number  of  applications  from  the  boys,  for  some  of  the  wheat 
which  they  helped  to  raise.  In  these,  and  many  other  ways,  they  will 
scatter  the  information  they  have  received  at  onr  colleges,  and  in  that 
way  help  to  inspire  a  proper  appreciation  of  onr  efforts. 

Pres.  Folwell — We  find  difficulty  in  furnishing  work.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  trade  or  manu^cturing  business  I  could  start,  to 
employ  the  young  men.  If  I  had  an  employment  for  100  young  men, 
at  which  they  could  earn  their  living,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
those  whose  means  are  limited.  The  practical  question  is,  what  we 
shall  do. 

Mr.  Roberts — In  my  experience  during  the  last  year,  our  Ijoys  have 
constructed  fence.  I  let  it  to  them  -by  the  job.  We  make  all  our 
fences  in  that  way.  Our  students  milk  fotty  odd  cows,  and  they  take 
care  of  the  cows ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  take  care  of  quite  a  number 
of  head  of  blooded  stock,  in  connection  with  their  lectures  on  stock- 
breeding.  You  can  tell  the  students  the  diflerence  between  the  harsh 
and  soft  feeling  of  an  animal,  bnt  he  cannot  understand  it  without  the 
examples  before  him.  We  plant  all  our  corn  by  the  help  of  students. 
I  can  get  more  work  out  of  a  squad  of  forty  students,  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  than  from  hired  men.  In  some  kinds  of  work  there  is  a 
profit ;  others  result  in  loss.  Certain  kinds  of  work  can  be  done — 
cutting  corn,  for  instance.  We  cut  corn  two  cents  a  shock  cheaper  than 
we  could  by  outside  help.  We  shall  have  this  year  some  6,000  or 
6,000  bushels  of  corn,  in  all  probability.  Our  churning  is  done  by  the 
students ;  in  fact,  we  use  them  in  almost  every  place.  As  I  came 
away,  almost  the  last  tliinoj  was  to  give  some  direction  about  hauling 
woofi  for  the  bakery,  and  the  students  cut  the  wood  at  so  much  a  cord. 
Sometimes  the  students  want  to  work  half  a  day.  They  come  in  the 
morning,  and  are  ready  to  start  at  seven  o'clock;  instead  of  having  a 
dread  of  work,  they  are  anxious  to  do  extra  jobs.  Most  of  them  are 
limited  somewhat  in  theu*  means,  and  when  at  the  first  of  the  moath 
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they  are  able  to  reduce  their  expenses  for  the  past  month,  by  six,  or 
eight  or  ten  dollars  earned,  it  aids  them  very  much. 

Dr.  Miles — I  think  that  in  the  practical  departments,  labor  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Students  who  are  at  work  on  the  farm  take 
a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  agriculture.  There  are  many  topics 
which  are  difficult  to  teach  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  actual 
illustration  before  you.  Take,  for  instance,  some  processes  in  the 
laying  of  tile  drains,  putting  it  down  in  quicksand,  etc.  Yo\i  may 
lecture  by  the  hour,  and  still  the  student  does  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  directions  given.  Put  him  in  the  ditch  and  he  sees  at 
once  how  it  is,  and  he  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the  lectures.  So,  in 
regard  to  stock.  We  look  upon  our  farm  stock  as  the  means  of  illus- 
tration, as  much  as  anything  in  the  apparatus.  Lectures  on  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  stock  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  they  have  the  animals 
before  them.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  yon  cannot  well  desqpbe, 
but  you  can  point  them  out.  Our  students  do  not  object  to  any  kind 
of  labor.  We  do  not  set  the  students  at  work  that  they  understand, 
but  at  work  that  they  do  not  understand.  We  do  not  in  this  labor 
have  reference  to  the  gaining  of  manual  dexterity  merely,  but  we  want 
the  student  to  continue  at  the  particular  kind  of  work  until  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done.  This  season  we  have 
put  up  a  large  building ;  the  students  laid  the  foundation,  cut  the  tim- 
ber, took  it  to  the  saw-mill,  and  put  it  up,  and  they  feel  proud  of  it. 
Although  we  may  never  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  yet  when  we 
have  buildings  to  put  up,  we  shall  know  whether  they  are  properly 
constructed. 

The  Chairman — The  question  that  Pres.  Folwell  suggests,  is  a  prac- 
tical one — what  to  provide.  I  can  see  the  time  will  come  when  all  the 
fences  will  be  put  up  that  we  want — all  the  buildings  required  will  be 
finished,  and  when,  for  instance,  all  our  underdraining,  which  we  have 
used  largely,  will  be  done — when  there  will  be  no  work  of  that  kind. 
The  question,  I  think,  ultimately,  will  come  down  to  this.  We  will  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  work  whatever  we  have  on  the  grounds  available 
for  the  students  in  that  apartment.  That  is,  the  agricultural  students 
will  have  whatever  work  we  have  on  the  farm,  the  horticultural  stu- 
dents work  in  the  garden,  and  the  mechanical  students,  the  work  of 
the  shops.  I  think  all  of  us  will  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the  labor 
system,  except  the  ordinary  work.  In  Kentucky  they  have  a  large 
wagon  manufactory  connected  with  their  Institution.  The  trouble  is, 
the  mechanics  of  the  State  ^^  find  just  the  same  fault  with  your 
attempting  manufacturing,  that  they  do  now  with  reference  to  its  being 
Vol.  Ill— 99 
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done  at  the  Fenitentiorj.    It  is  going  to  be  very  difficnlt^  nltimfttdy, 
to  manage  the  work. 

Dr.  Miles — Before  adjourning^  the  Committee  on  Programme 
would  make  their  report  for  the  order  of  the  day  (to-morrow),  as  fol- 
lows: At  9,  A.  M.,  ^^Experiments  on  the  Pennsylvania  Experimental 
Farm."  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College.  At  2  P.  M.,  a  paper  by  C.  W. 
Murtfeldt,  on  the  ^^Agricultural  Colleges  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Murtfeldt,  the  reading  of  hia  paper  was 
changed  to  9  A.  M.,  instead  of  2  P.  M. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  August  25th,  1871,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1871. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
President  Gregory  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  the  following  communication  from  M.  C.  Fer- 
nald,  acting  President  of  the  Maine  State  College : 

GxNTLKirav  :  I  regret  very  much  that  our  college  cannot  be  represented  in  the  ConrentioB 
to  be  held  at  Chicago,  oonunencing  the  24th  inst.  Its  object  I  recognize  as  of  signal  impor- 
tanoe.  I  had  hoped  to  be  present,  but  find  I  shaU  not  be  able.  Shall  learn  of  Its  proceed- 
ings with  interest.        Most  truly  yours,  M.  0.  FEBNALD, 

Acting  Pretideni  Maine  Stale  ColUgt. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  first  thing  in  order,  according  to  the 
order  of  business,  would  be  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Murtfeldt, 
on  the  "Relationship  between  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Europe 
and  those  of  America." 

The  President — ^While  we  are  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  to  arrive, 
I  would  say  to  the  Convention  that  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  invi- 
tation to  visit  Riverside — ^which  I  laid  before  the  Convention  yesterday 
afternoon — an  invitation  which  has  been  brought  in  this  morning  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  for  the  members  of  the  Convention,  or  as  many  as  may  find 
it  convenient,  to  take  a  trip  along  their  road.  They  offer  to  put  at  the 
service  of  the  Convention  one  or  more  sleeping  cars,  or  a  special  train, 
if  it  is  necessary,  to  take  us  down  any  distance,  and  on  any  part  of 
their  road,  stopping  where  we  please,  and  connecting  with  such  tnina 
as  we  may  please. 
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We  all  know  that  the  lUinois  Oentral  Railroad  Company,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  railroad  incorporation,  has  had  a  very  large  share  in 
the  work  of  increasing  the  agricnltoral  popnlation  of  the  State.  They 
hold  a  large  amount  of  the  farming  lands  of  the  State.  They  have, 
through  their  labors,  succeeded  in  settling  a  large  portion  of  the  State, 
and  they  have  still  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  the  State  in  their  care,  and  are  interested  very  greatly  in  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State.  There  are  a  great  many  points 
of  interest  along  the  road.  The  State  Fair  at  Du  Quoin  and  at  Cham- 
paign could  be  taken  in  on  the  route.  We  who  are  from  that  place, 
would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  would 
accept  this  invitation  and  stop  over  and  see  us. 

The  considei-ation  of  the  invitation  was  postponed,  to  permit  Mr. 
Murtfeldt  to  road  his  paper. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows : 

AGBICULTUKAL  00LLSGB8  IN  BUBOPB  AND  THB   UNFrBD  8TA.TB8. 

The  precise  time  when  agricultural  schools  were  first  introduced  in 
Europe  I  hav/d  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  with  the  primary  object  of 
their  establishment  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  to  venture  an  assertion. 
It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood,  however,  by  those,  who  in- 
augurated training  schools  for  farmers,  that  the  educated  agriculturist 
has  in  every  respect  the  advantagcf  over  the  man  who  has  no  clearly 
defined  purpose  in  his  labors,  who  does  not  believe  in  rotation  of  crops, 
who  has  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  and  capacity  of  the 
soil  he  cultivates,  or  of  any  of  the  known  laws  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  lives — ^in  brief^  whose  whole  business  is  carried  on  hap-hazard.  If 
these  facts  are  admitted  in  America  I  answer,  possibly  in  theory 
but  not  in  fact,  without  stopping  here  to  argue  the  point.  Kow  as  to 
the  assertion. 

In  Europe,  Kings,  Princes  and  Barons  hold  many  landed  estates. 
Some  petty  Princes,  the  whole  of  whose  territory  is  not  as  large  as 
that  of  a  single  county  in  Illinois,  own  a  hundred  estates,  varying  in 
extent  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  each.  Kow,  to  have 
these  domains  as  productive  and  to  make  them  yield  as  large  a  revenue 
as  possible,  these  Princes  needed  stewards,  or  as  the  Germans  say 
^^  VerwalUT9i^  which  term  implies,  not  only  a  skillful  agriculturist,  but 
also  a  man  of  considerable  executive  and  administrative  ability.  These 
Princes  being  able  to  control  the  schools,  they  wisely  concluded 
to  educate  a  class  of  men  whom  they  could  appoint  over  their  estates. 
Such  positions,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
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appointee,  remnneratiye  withal,  and  not  very  wearisome  to  the  fleBh, 
are  much  Bought  after,  and  are  of  themselves  stimulants  to  the  incum- 
bent to  make  as  good  an  exhibit  and  as  large  returns  as  possible. 
That  the  best  of  these  schools,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  now  estab- 
lished upon  a  broader  and  more  cosmopolitan  basis,  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  general  national  progress. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  which  would  provide  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved 
July  2d,  186S,  has  called  id  to  existence  quite  a  number  of  institutions, 
most  frequently  termed  Industrial  Universities,  some  of  which  are  rep- 
resented here  to-day.  Prior  to  that  day  there  were  in  the  United 
States  no  institutions  of  this  character,  of  any  note.  With  the  creation 
of  schools  of  agriculture  came  the  demand  for  Presidents  or  Brents 
of  these  Universities,  and  also  for  Professors  of  Agriculture.  There 
being  no  normal  university  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  where 
men  could  be  trained  for  the  teaching  of  this  science  and  art,  men 
who  were  favorably  known  as  Presidents  of  colleges,  or  educators, 
were  pressed  into  service,  o^  where  the  industrial  schools  were  united 
with  colleges  already  in  existence,  the  Presidents  of  these  became 
ip»o  facto  Presidents  of  the  industrial  universities.  Doubtless  every 
one  of  these  gentlemen  have  all  the  executive  ability  and  Literary  attain- 
ment desirable  in  a  college  President,  and  yet  we  look  for  something 
more  in  this  connection,  something  more  in  sympathy  with  the  agii- 
culturist  and  the  mechanic,  or  in  fact  with  all  the  laboring  classes.  So 
with  the  Professors  of  agriculture ;  there  are  yet  but  few,  even  of  these, 
who  studied  agriculture  with  a  view  to  be  able  practically  to  teach  the 
science  and  art  There  are  perhaps  plenty  of  men  well  qualified  to 
teach  agricultural  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  horticulture  as  a  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  many  of  these  have  already  been  incorporated  into  the 
Faculty  of  industrial  universities.  Thus  a  corps  of  Professors  have 
been  created  out  of  material  not  originally  designed  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  present  paper  to  question  the  ability  of 
any  one  of  these  gentlemen.  All  that  is  desired  is  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Faculties  of  our 
industrial  universities,  had  no  intention  to  labor  in  this  particular  field 
ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  Furthermore,  to  show  in  the  sequel  that 
men  especially  trained  for  other  pursuits  frequently  adopt  that  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  from  an  innate  love  of  the  calling,  and  that 
such,  because  of  their  scientific  training  and  powers  of  observadon, 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  agricultural  profession,  need  I  refer  to 
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the  doctors  of  medieme,  law  or  theology,  (some  of  whom  are  here  to- 
day), who  have  abandoned  their  first  love  to  follow  Cere^^  Pomona  and 
Flora  through  the  more  enchanting  fields  and  gardens  where  they 
reign  t 

The  govemment  military  school  at  West  Point  and  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis,  demand  of  each  and  all  the  cadets  and  scholars  con- 
formity to  a22  the  rales  and  regulations  of  these  institutions  respectively. 
At  West  Point  studies  adapted  to  the  various  branches  of  the  service 
are  taught,  whether  of  infantry,  cavalry  or  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
the  gradaates  of  West  Point  are  not  all  found  in  the  service  ;  some 
are  civil  engineers,  others  presidents  or  land  agents  of  railroad  compa- 
nies, and  some,,  even,  are  plain  farmers.  In  any  emergency,  however, 
each  and  all  of  these  graduates  of  military  schools  can  readily  go  back 
to  the  calling  for  which  they  received  a  special  training — can  even 
lead  armies  and  become  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  referred  to  this  matter  here  to  answer  an  objection  not  unfre- 
qnently  made  to  our  industrial  universities,  namely :  there  are  but  few 
students  in  these  institutions  who  intend  to  follow  agriculture  as  a  life 
business,  and  that  therefore  they  need  not  be  taught  to  labor  while  at 
college.  I  maintain  the  opposite.  They,  like  the  cadets  in  our  military 
academies,  ought  to  be  made  to  conform  to  all  the  rules ;  they  ought 
not  only  to  study  the  theory  of  agriculture  but  the  art  also,  and  that 
practxcoXLy,  After  that,  let  them  choose  any  other  field  or  profession 
if  they  desire.  The  advantage  and  influence  of  their  practical  training 
Tvill  prove  no  loss,  either  to  themselves  or  the  community  at  large. 

The  labor  question,  therefore,  should  be  answered  affirmatively. 
Most  men  labor  for  money ;  they  strive  to  attain  wealth  (even  more 
than  a  competency)  because  with  money  as  a  means,  men  can  accom- 
plish much;  if  this  be  trite  it  is  also  true.  Sut  a  man  may  possess  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Califomias,  and  not  be  able  to  tunnel  the  Chicago 
river  or  bridge  the  Mississippi ;  it  takes  knowledge  to  do  this.  ^^  A 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,"  whether  he  attempts  to  bridge 
the  Mississippi  or  carry  on  a  farm.  In  the  West  we  have  thousands  of 
illustrations,  where  sagacious,  skillful  farmers  have  made  fortunes  in 
the  same  special  pursuit  where  others,  without  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  skill,  have  utterly  failed.  Few  men  succeed  in  any  calling  which 
they  do  not  like.  There  may  be  some  young  men  in  these  industrial 
universities,  who  enter  there  at  the  wish  of  their  parents,  without  any 
desire  to  become  farmers ;  but  most  men  at  the  age  at  which  they  enter 
a  university  should  and  do  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  they  intend  to 
follow  as  a  life  pursuit,  and  therefore  it  is  presumable  that  those  who 
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take  the  agrionltniral  conne  do  so  eon  amare,  and  intend  to  beeome 
£Eurmers.  Bat  there  are  some  men  who  ai%  easily  infinenoed  by  others, 
especially  by  men  whom  they  esteem  or  to  whom  they  look  np,  and 
therefore  the  Presidents  or  Begents  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  all  the 
Professors,  should  be  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  industrial  dasses, 
espedally  the  students,  so  that  these  may  have  set  before  them  the 
proper  motives,  which  shall  establish  in  them  the  firm  oonviction  that 
they  can  succeed  in  life  as  agriculturists  better  (or  at  least  full  as  well) 
as  in  the  so-called  professions,  which  are  already  overcrowded,  and 
which  men,  whose  special  training  has  fitted  them  for  these  professions, 
are  charged  to  especially  favor.  We  claim  then  the  industrial  nnivend- 
ties  primarily  for  the  industrial  classes,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
other  colleges  and  imiversities  where  men  can  be  trained  for  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  entertain  the  hope,  that  all  who  are  called  to  preside  over 
or  teach  in  them,  will  use  all  their  power  and  influence  to  hold  the 
trust  committed  to  them  saobbd  to  this  fubposb. 

FBAOTICB  Am>  SOIENOE. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — I  will  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  points  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  bring  out,  have  already  been  traversed  in  the  discos- 
sions  of  this  Oonvention ;  the  Labor  question,  and  several  others.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  form  this  Oonvention  was  to  take.  I  knew 
that  part  of  the  object  of  the  Oonvention  was  to  concert  action  with 
regard  to  experiments  to  be  tried.  I  had  hoped  that  I  should  be 
seconded — ^if  we  are  going  to  aUow  any  division  between  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  men  in  this  connection.  I  had  hoped  ihat  I  should 
be  seconded  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Flagg,  and  others.  Mr.  Flagg,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  college  graduate.  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  Oonvention 
this  idea  in  regard  to  these  industrial  classes,  and  the  money  given  to 
them  by  the  United  States,  and  which  is  held  in  trust  for  them.  And 
that  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  especially.  It  is  the  money  that 
is  given  by  Uncle  Bam  to  industrial  classes,  and  the  attempt  to  divert 
this  money  in  &vor  of  the  so-called  ^^classical"  institutions,  solely  to 
bring  them  up  to  that  standard — ^if  it  is  np — ^which  I  do  not  exactlj 
agree  to — ^to  bring  them  up  to  that  standard  that  they  will  watch  yon 
very  jealously ;  and  when  attacked  that  way  will  call  pretty  londly, 
from  the  press  first,  and  then  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  that  has  been  exhib- 
ited by  the  gentlemen  here,  and  if  I  could  have  intruded  myself  np<Mi 
the  Oonvention  after  the  very  pleasant,  agreeable  and  sensible  talk  diat 
we  had  last  night,  I  should  have  called  attention  to  this  fact  then. 
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In  the  Kew  England  States,  according  to  Prof.  Gilman,  the  most  of 
the  benefits  and  emoluments  received  from  the  land  grant  are  already 
diverted.  He  says  we  draw  upon  the  farmers  for  our  students,  but  we 
do  not  return  many  to  them.  We  have  few  agricultural  professors  in 
our  institutions,  and  half  as  many  students. 

I  simply  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Convention  to  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  are  jealously  watching  these  grants,  every  single  one  of 
them. 

And  perhaps  there  has  never  been,  in  one  sense,  a  more  important 
Oonvention  called  in  the  United  States,  than  this  very  one.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  experiments  that  are  being  tried  at  the  experi- 
mental 8tations~for  in  the  end  our  Agricultural  Colleges  wUl  amount 
to  nothing  but  that  they  will  be  experimental  stations. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  wish  simply  to  refer  to  the  gentleman's  allusion  to  me. 
I  heard  my  name  mentioned,  but  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  he  misrepresented  me.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
my  record  clear. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — ^I  will  inform  the  gentleman  that  I  want  him  to  take 
the  stand  at  the  unscientific  side  of  this  Convention,  or  I  will  find  my- 
self alone.  He  being  a  graduate,  went  over  to  the  college  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  .Flagg — I  want  to  be,  and  I  think  I  am  a  more  practical  man 
than  Mr.  Murtfeldt.  I  think  I  always  have  been.  While  he  has  been 
theorizing  here  with  regard  to  the  encroachments  of  the  classical,  or 
college-bred  men,  if  you  please,  upon  the  domain  of  practical  life,  aa 
they  claim,  I,  who  am  but  a  representative  of  a  great  many  other  men 
who  have  the  same  opportunities,  have  been  working  I  think  perhaps 
fully  as  much  as  he  has,  and  I  believe  a  little  more,  to  the  practical 
ends  of  agricultural  education. 

Now  the  statement  that  was  made  here  last  night,  I  believe,  by 
Frof.  Gilmai),  (if  he  did  not  make  it  here  he  made  it  elsewhere,)  in  re- 
gard to  the  small  number  of  agricultural  students  who  are  graduating 
from  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  failure.  I  think 
Mr.  Murtfeldt  himself  will  admit — if  he  will  not,  certainly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  men  in  this  room  will — that  Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  "How 
Crops  Grow,"  and  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  is  doing  more  to  advance  agri- 
cultural interests  than  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  my  solemn  belief,  and  I  don't  care  in  what  way  this  work  is 
done;  whether  it  is  done  by  taking  students  into  the  school  and  send- 
ing them  out  as  graduates,  or  whether  it  is  done  in  the  way  in  which 
Prof.  Johnson  has  done  it;  so  the  work  is  aoeomjdished,  I  think  we 
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ought  to  be  fnlly  satisfied.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing  more  prac- 
tical or  more  valuable  for  getting  our  general  agricultural  practice  upon 
a  scientific  basis,  than  those  works  by  Prof.  Johnson.  I  think  this 
country  owes  a  great  debt  to  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Murtfeldt  himself  will  take  that  view  of  it.  But  I  don't  think  it 
is  right  to  attack  Yale  College  or  any  other  institution  that  is  doing  as 
much  in  a  different  way  towards  agricultural  science,  with  the  plea 
that  it  is  unpractical. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — ^I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  understood,  sir.  I  simply 
quoted  Prof.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  am  a  Tale  man,  and  I  sympathize  with  young  Yale, 
too.  I  believe  that  Yale  is  all  right,  and  so  is  Harvard.  I  believe, 
although  those  are  classical  schools,  so-called,  that  they  are  doing  their 
work,  and  doing  it  well  for  the  practical  men  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Denison — ^The  law  of  Congress  places  the  matter  in  this  form. 
These  Institutions  are  endowed  to  teach  (not  excluding  other  scientific 
and  other  classical  learning),  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  in  order  to  promote  a  liberal,  prac- 
tical education  in  the  industry  of  life.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Murtfeldt 
will  not  exclude  the  classics! 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — Certainly  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch — I  am  a  little  befogged  in  regard  to  the  exact  distinction 
drawn  between  the  scientific  and  the  practical.  I  think  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  it.  I  think  that  the  usual  distinction  (which  I  do  not 
believe  is  well  founded),  is  about  thus:  There  are  a  class  of  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  abstract  science,  who  have  become,  by  long  ex- 
perience, skillful  in  the  manipulations  of  the  iarm,  and  they  call  these 
practical,  and  they  have  knowledge,  no  doubt,  of  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant part  of  farming.  Then  there  are  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
work  in  the  laboratory,  who  are  skillful  botanists,  and  who  have  accu- 
mulated, by  life-long  industry,  great  knowledge  in  these  departments. 
Now,  I  hold  that  those  men  that  determine  the  principles  that  can  be 
applied  on  the  farm,  and  that  indeed  form  the  basis  of  all  genuine  pro- 
gress on  the  farm,  are  just  as  practical  as  the  other  class.  [Applause.] 
So  I  have  long  doubted  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  one  class,  viz;  the 
workers — I  mean  the  muscular  workers — all  the  credit  of  having  the 
only  practical  men,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  doubted  the  justice 
of  giving  the  intensely  earnest  workers  in  the  laboratory  and  in  sci- 
ence, the  credit  or  discredit  of  being  the  only  theoretical  men.  Of 
course,  the  so-called  practical  men — the  muscular  workers — cannot  do 
without  the  scientific  workers,  because  there  would  not  be  any  greater 
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gennine  progress  withoat  the  application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  work-shop.  Indeed,  there 
conld  not  be  any  real  progress  without  these  scientific,  practical  men. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientific,  practical  men  never  conld  re- 
duce their  experiments,  their  discoveries,  to  practice  on  the  farm  with* 
ont  the  mnscniar  workers.  So  1  believe  that  all  these  men  are  practi- 
cal men,  all  of  them. 

I  heard  yesterday  a  sentiment  that  I  (and  I  speak  with  all  deference 
to  the  speaker)  did  not  like.  I  have  forgotten  who  the  speaker  was, 
bat  the  sentiment  was  in  derogation  or  deprecation  of  the  idea  that  a 
school  should  have  a  sprinkling  of  agriculture. 

If  I  may  not  be  too  egotistical  in  reference  to  our  own  laboratory,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  there  a  two  and  a-half  years'  course  in  analytic 
cal  chemistry — in  experimental  chemistry,  at  any  rate.  Well,  I  might 
call  that  a  ^^sprinkling  of  agriculture,"  and  a  pretty  large  sprinkling, 
too.  It  is  true  that  the  analyses  do  not  always  point  right  to  the  farm, 
but  they  always  have  a  bearing  upon  it,  and  the  truths  of  science  are 
intimately  connected  together.  You  cannot  teach  a  boy  one  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory,  or  any  manipulation  of  the  laboratory  that  is 
not  related,  more  or  less,  indirectly  t6  the  work  on  the  farm. 

Now,  if  I  should  stand  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  learning 
wherein  the  whole  scope  of  the  work  was  simply  out-door  experiments, 
or  wherein  art  was  taught  simply,  the  manipulations  of  the  farm  and 
the  nicer  processes  of  the  garden,  with  science  left  out  and  the  labora- 
tory left  out,  I  should  resign  in  utter  disgust.  I  could  not  run  such  an 
institution.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  those  institutions  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessful, or  that  they  can  ever  be  practical  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  unless  they  are  founded  upon  genuine  attainments  in  science. 
And  then  the  practice,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  art,  which  is  better,  comes 
in,  ^nd  no  man  can  be  a  genuine  artiste  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  gar- 
den, or  in  pomology,  or  in  anything  else,  unless  his  labors  are  founded 
upon  large  attainments  in  science. 

Mr.  Hilgard — There  is  one  point  made  by  Mr.  Murtfeldt  which  I  desire 
to  notice,  and  it  is  this :  He  says  that  after  all,  the  main  object,  or  what 
is  meant,  is  experiments  and  experiment  stations.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  we  really  have  made  no  genuine  progress  in  agriculture,  or 
rather  that  we  have  nothing  to  teach  that  would  benefit  the  farmer.  I 
do  not  think  that  Agricultural  science  deserves  that  imputation ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  experiments  are  at  present  our  primary  object.  It  is 
the  popular  prejudice  that  they  are  to  be  so.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  encourage  this  popular  prejudice.  I  think  that  while  experiments 
Vol.  Ill— 100 
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properly  carried  ont,  are  of  great  importance,  jet  at  the  same  time  we 
mnst  teach  the  principles,  and,  with  the  principles,  sufficient  practice — 
that  is,  sufficient  practical  instruction  to  teach  the  application  of  those 
principles.  How  the  work  ought  to  be  done  is  the  main  object  of  these 
colleges.  After  all,  our  experiments  can  only  lead  to  general  results, 
and  only  by  experiments  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  colleges,  can  be  secured  the  recognition  of  genefal 
laws.  Now,  if  we  announce  that  it  is  by  this  slow  process  alone  that 
we  can  benefit  the  agricultural  community,  I  think  we  lay  a  trap  for 
ourselves.  I  think  we  should  stand  just  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
a  great  many  things  in  practical  agriculture,  to  teach  which  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable — ^that  it  is  more  practice,  more  handicraft  that  we  wish 
to  teach,  and  that  we  have  very  valuable  principles  which  we  wish  to 
inculcate,  and  that  without  experiments  our  colleges  are  not  worth  any- 
thing' We  are  to  place  ourselves  then  on  that  ground  and  let  experi- 
ments be  considered  as  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Folwell — The  main  point  is  that  this  benefaction  of  the  general 
government  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes.  No  matter 
about  whether  our  institutions  are  scientific.  The  main  point  is  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  classes— for  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  what  the  wants  of  the  industrial 
classes  are,  for  I  belong  to  that  class.  I  labored  on  a  farm  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  I  think  I  know  just  exactly  what  the 
wants  of  that  class  are.  We  farmers  would  not  be  content  with  an 
education  inferior  to  that  of  other  men.  That  led  me  to  say  here  last 
night  that  the  farmer  wants  an  education  to  make  a  man  of  him,  not 
merely  to  make  a  working  man  of  him.  It  is  therefore  that  I  made 
the  remark  that  Mr.  Welch  has  so  kindly  alluded  to,  (for  it  was  I  who 
made  the  remark.)  The  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  I  had  net  the 
idea  to  which  he  refers,  in  my  mind  at  the  time.  I  ought  to  have  said 
then  that  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  our  plan  is  to  make  our  agri- 
cultural college,  a  college  or  university  which  shall  be  a  technical 
school  of  agriculture.  We  don't  intend  to  build  large  houses  in  which 
we  shall  teach  academic  branches,  because  we  are  already  teaching 
them  in  our  institutions  there.  We  organized  as  a  university  long 
before  we  got  our  agricultural  college.  We  got  our  academic  work 
organized,  and  we  did  not  need  to  take  up  time  in  the  agricultural 
school  to  teach  the  boys  algebra,  geometry,  or  even  the  elements  of 
chemistry,  and  so  on.  That  is  a  point  in  which  we  make  a  saving. 
We  intend  to  bring  this  system  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
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year,  and  not  to  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  as  the  news- 
papers have  me  down  as  saying  yesterday. 

Mr.  Miles — I  do  not  wish  to  travel  over  the  gronnd  I  went  over  yes- 
terday, but  I  cannot  pass  this  subject  without  saying  a  word  or  two  in 
regard  to  the  differences  between  science  and  art  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  soon  as  we  confound  these  two  terms,  we  throw  aside  all  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement.  The  great  drawback  in  agriculture  has  been^ 
that  we  have  been  claiming  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  it  is 
practically  based  upon  science.  iN'ow,  if  any  gentleman  will  point  out 
to  me  a  single  move  or  principle  in  agriculture  that  is  founded  on  or 
is  derived  from  scientific  experience,  I  will  own  that  I  am  miBtaken% 
I  do  not  know  of  one.  Agriculture  is  an  art.  It  is  had  with  practice. 
Now  the  rules  governing  that  practice  are  derived  from  experience. 
What  scientific  men  have  attempted  to  do,  is  to  explain  why  these 
rules  were  successful.  Attempts  have  been  made  heretofore  to  explain 
these  rules.  Scientific  men  have  said  the  explanation  is  so  and  so,  and 
hence  they  infer  that  we  should  modify  our  practice  so  and  so.  The 
practical  men  who  are  thus  sneered  at,  found  that  this  was  not  true. 
The  scientific  men  have  re-examined  the  case  and  found  out  that  they 
were  mistaken. 

Now,  I  claim,  that  if  we  place  science  first,  and  practice  afterwards, 
we  cannot  make  progress.  The  art  must  always  precede  the  science. 
You  cannot  build  up  your  science  until  the  art  has  made  certain 
progress. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sister  industrial  arts  are  making  progress  then  } 
Simply  because  in  the  investigation  of  them  the  various  experiments 
could  be  tried.  A  calico  printer  wants  to  know  how  he  can  fix  a  cer- 
tain color  in  the  cloth.  He  goes  to  the  chemist  with  a  certain  question ; 
the  chemist  answers  that  question,  and  thus  he  has  been  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  investigations  of  the  chemist.  But  when  the  farmer  comes 
to  the  chemist  to  ask  a  question,  it  is  a  vague,  indefinite,  uncertain 
question  that  he  asks,  and  the  scientific  man  cannot  answer. 

Now  these  two  leading  objects,  or  these  two  lines  of  inquiry,  are  of 
equal  importance.  I  do  not  underrate  or  undervalue  the  importance 
of  scientific  instruction.  There  is  no  man  who  gives  it  a  higher  place 
than  myself 

And  I  claim  further,  that  an  experimenter,  in  the  practical  depart- 
ment, cannot  succeed  unless  he  has  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  as 
a  basis  of  his  action. 

In  this  matter  of  experiments  we  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  to  a 
great  extent    I  apprehend  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments 
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that  have  been  inangarated,  have  been  attempted  under  mistaken  no- 
tions— the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  known  abont  farming  at  the  prea* 
ent  time,  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past  has  been  of  no 
nee  to  the  practical  men  of  to  day. 

Now  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  agriculture  are  well  settled,  and  they  have  been  settled  entirely  from 
observation  and  experience.  Look  at  the  history  of  agricaltnre  in  col- 
leges. You  lind  that  two  hundred  years  ago  certain  rulea  of  practice 
were  arrived  at  by  trial  and  observation  ;  they  were  reached  materia 
These  were  printed,  but  they  were  not  widely  disseminated.  Very 
few  saw  them.  You  come  down  a  little  later  and  you  find  men  who 
had  never  seen  the  writing  of  their  predecessors,  who  have  by  the  same 
process  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  find  them  to  day  arriving 
at  the  same  conclusion.  We  have  presented  at  the  present  time  as 
original  (as  they  no  doubt  are  with  the  persons  who  present  them,)  dis> 
eoveries  that  they  have  originated  of  great  practical  importance,  whidi 
have  been  discovered  before  repeatedly,  time  and  again. 

What  is  the  object  of  experiments,  then,  if  these  principles  of  agri- 
culture are  well  understood  ?  It  is  simply  to  give  us  a  little  more  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  fai*mer  knows  very  well,  and  yon  cannot  im- 
press it  any  more  strongly  upon  him  by  any  scientific  ezpoaition  of 
the  matter,  that  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  his  corn  is  to  feed  it  upon 
the  farm,  and  return  the  manure  upon  the  farm ;  that  it  is  for  bis  inter- 
est to  feed  his  corn  to  his  stock  and  get  the  return  in  money. 

Now  the  question  would  come  up  in  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of 
money  that  he  would  make  for  a  certain  amount  of  corn.  These  ex- 
periments that  we  are  inaugurating  here,  that  we  are  attempting  to 
carry  on,  are,  or  should  be,  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  him  a 
little  more  exact  knowledge  in  the  art  If  these  experiments  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  going  to  revolutionize  the 
art,  they  are  carried  on  upon  a  strong  basis.  You  cannot  revolutionize 
his  principles,  for  they  are  well  fixed. 

Now,  these  rules  of  practice  have  something  to  do  with  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  a  man  can  learn  those  principles — those  principles  can 
be  taught.  The  making  of  these  rules  should  be  a  question  of  ways 
and  means.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  man  of  science  should 
interrogate  nature,  and  ascertain  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature. 

We  would  like  to  have  him  explain  these  processes — ^these  rules  of 
^rt.     We  know  that  the  one  man  cannot  accomplish  very  much  in  both 
Motions.    It  is  only  by  this  division  of  labor  that  the  whole  work  can 
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Ise  aACompIished.  The  sdentific  man,  in  explaining  the  mles  of  prao- 
tice,  suggeBts  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  and  then  we  have  to  go  to  experi* 
menting  to  modify  our  rnles  of  practice. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  confusion  of  terms^nsing  the  term 
Bcience  to  mean  practice,  and  practice  to  mean  sdenpe — mixing  them 
all  up— only  retards  our  progress.  Let  the  farmer  perfect,  by  means  of 
experiments,  the  rules  of  his  art,  so  that  he  has  some  good  data^  and 
then  he  can  put  a  more  pertinent  question  to  the  scientific  men  for  the 
parpoee  of  getting  an  explanation  of  the  why  and  wherefore  he  pro* 
ceeds.  It  seems  that  this  distinction  is  a  broad  one;  it  is  a  distinction 
that  we  must  make,  if  we  would  have  progress  in  the  art  we  are  seek- 
ing to  cultivate. 

Mr.  Welch — I  appreciate  the  truth  of  those  remarks  in  general,  sir; 
but  agriculture  is  a  very  complex  term.  It  covers  a  large  period  of 
operations;  and  while  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  true  in  some  of  their 
branches,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  truth  may  be  questioned  as  to 
others. 

For  instance,  as  in  stock-breeding.-  Now,  all  knowledge  of  stock- 
breeding,  as  studied  by  the  student,  is,  or  ought*  to  be,  founded  upon 
progress  in  physiology  and  anatomy ;  and  a  knowledge  of  zoology  is 
very  important  as  a  foundation  for  progress  in  stock-breeding.  It  is 
true,  the  art  was  in  advance  of  science,  and  that  the  science  has  been 
established  by  the  constant  observation  of  different  experimenters  in 
stock-breeding ;  but  when  a  fact  is  fairly  set  down  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  various  experimenters,  it  becomea  a  fact  in  science. 

There  is  now,  therefore,  a  science  which  has  to  be  studied  carefully 
by  those  who  intend,  or  want,  to  be  scholars  in  stock-breeding.  Ante- 
cedent is  necessary  to  practice  in  stock-breeding ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  progress  in  the  subject  has  been  largely  due  to  the  gentleman's 
well  known  progress  in  the  science  of  zoology. 

Now,  there  is  another  branch  in  farming.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
farmer  has  now  many  enemies  to  encounter.  One-  of  these  is  the  in- 
numerable hosts  of  destructive  insects  that  help  themselves  to  his  pro- 
ducts ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  intelligibly  engage 
in  the  extermination  of  these  enemies,  unless  he  knows  their  habits ; 
and  the  only  way  under  Heaven  by  which  he  can  know  their  habits, 
is  by  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  science  that  gives  those 
habits.  And  the  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  that 
science  for  a  great  many  years.  But  I  verily  believe,  after  having  in- 
quired particularly  into  his  whole  practice,  that  he  has  given  exceed- 
ingly valuable  instruction  before  he  gave  any  sort  of  practice  in  it.    I 
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venture  that  he  will  recommend  to  all  of  us  to  give  instmction  to  our 
students  in  the  principles  of  zoology,  and  in  the  principles  of  phju- 
ology  even,  before  we  proceed  to  instructing  them  in  the  science,  or  the 
art  of  stock-breeding,  and  stock-managing,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

No  doubt  agriculture  is  an  art  that  is  largely  based  upon  experiment, 
and  that  a  progress  in  the  sciences  upon  which  it  is  based,  actnallj  haa 
been  made  subsequent  to  a  large  progress  in  the  art,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  won't  assert  that  every  operation  on  the  farm  is  aetaally 
based  upon  the  principles,  whether  known  or  not,  which,  if  understood 
fairly,  would  belong  to  science.  And  I  am  sure  he  will  say  also  that 
any  scientific  knowledge  of  these  principles,  whether  we  have  that  now 
or  not,  would  be  vastly  important  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Miles — I  will  go  as  far  as  any  gentleman  in  my  admiration  of 
science,  and  its  uses.  A  man  is  a  better  observer  who  is  a  thorough 
scientific  man.  But  the  idea  that  I  am  proceeding  against  is  this:  that 
our  art  is  based  upon  science — that  the  rules  of  our  art  are  based  upon 
science ;  and  that  we  call  the  art  the  science  of  agriculture.  Now 
take  the  illustration  of  stock-breeding ;  it  is  a  very  good  one.  If  I 
were  going  to  teach  a  class  stock-breeding,  I  would  like  to  have  them 
understand  physiology  and  zoology,  and  all  of  those  other  natural 
sciences,  because  I  could  bring  illustrations  to  fix  the  principles  that  I 
inculcated ;  and  they  would  be  illustrations  that  they  would  appreciate. 
That  is  all  true.    A  knowledge  of  science  in  the  student  is  desirable. 

But  the  question  arises  :  Have  we  made  any  progress  in  stock-breed- 
ing through  scientific  investigation  t  I  say  no;  not  one  step.  ,60 
back  to  two  or  three  hundred  years  and  take  those  old  writers,  and 
you  will  find  just  as  pertinent  rules  laid  down  for  the  breeding  of  stock 
as  you  will  find  in  any  modern  writer.  What  the  scientific  man  has 
done,  or  is  attempting  to  do,  is  to  explain  these  rales  of  breeding. 
Take  the  first  work  on  Agriculture  published  in  Germany,  and  you 
will  find  the  rules  for  breeding,  for  the  selection  of  the  male,  for  the 
selection  of  the  female,  and  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
so  on.  Oome  down  to  later  times,  and  take  the  writings  of  John  Mill, 
and  the  writings  of  some  of  the  old  English  farmers,  and  they  get  at 
this  matter  of  experiment,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that  certain 

forms  and  colors  were  adapted  to  coupling  with  certain  other  forms  or 
colors. 

The  scientific  man  has  settled  very  many  things ;  there  are  many 

points  in  which  he  has  succeeded.     It  is  true  that  in  zoology  and  in 

physiology  we  have  a  great  many  illustrations  which  we  cannot  expect 

to  understand  when  teaching  the  principles  of  stock-breeding. 
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Mr.  Detmers — Since  when  has  breeding  made  progress !  Not  be- 
fore anatomy,  physiology,  and  those  sciences  were  cultivated  as  sciences. 
It  is  but  a  few  hundred  years — and  I  say  very  much  when  I  say  t  wo 
hundred  years — that  which  we  may  call  breeding,  has  really  made  pro- 
gress ;  that  better  breeds  have  been  developed.  I  will  not  claim  that 
those  celebrated  breeders  in  England,  for  instance,  have  been  grad- 
uates of  colleges.  No,  they  have  not ;  but  they  have  been  true  ob« 
servers  of  nature ;  they  have  listened  to  the  workings  of  nature,  and 
found  out  the  rule  by  which  nature  governs,  and  they  have  applied 
those  rules ;  they  studied  physiology  from  nature.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  in  the  end,  whether  we  study  directly  from  nature,  by  our 
own  observation,  or  whether  it  is  taught  us  in  colleges  or  schools.  We 
have  breeders  in  our  own  land — breeders  who  excel — who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  colleges,  but  are  true  observers  of  nature ;  others  who  have 
money  enough,  and  who  commence  stock-breeding  and  think  all  that 
is  necessary  is  experimenting ;  and  as  experimenters  only  will  they 
succeed ;  but  those  men  who  follow  certain  rules — rules  which  have 
been  gathered  from  observation  of  nature — are  the  only  ones  that  can, 
and  that  will  succeed. 

Professor  Daniels — A  science  is  only  classified  knowledge;  and 
when  we  speak  of  science,  or  speak  of  applying  these  rules  of  science, 
we  are  simply  applying  those  rules  by  which  a  certain  kind  of  know- 
ledge— by  which  accumulated  knowledge,  or  that  kind  of  knowledge 
by  which  we  accumulate  enough,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to 
state  that  a  certain  theory  is  true — and  we  call  that  a  law — that  is,  scien- 
tific law.  Now  it  is  immaterial  whether  science  comes  first,  or  pr^u^ 
tice  comes  first.  That  is  true,  and  I  know  it  is  true  of  Dr.  Miles.  He 
does  not  teach  his  zoology,  he  does  not  teach  his  stock-breeding,  un- 
til he  teaches  physiology ;  when  he  teaches  stock-breeding,  and  applies 
the  laws  of  physiology  to  it.  I  know  that  he  does  not  teach  prac- 
tical agriculture — that  is  the  higher  and  better  course — until  the  stu- 
dent has  had  botany  anc)  chemistry,  and  he  applies  those  principles 
right  along — he  claims  that  they  are  practical  agriculture,  as  he  teaches 
them ;  but  he  applies  those  principles*  right  along  that  the  student 
Las  been  learning  for  two  years  before.  It  is  practical  agriculture 
-yvhen  he  teaches  it ;  that  is  when  he  shows  them  how  those  peculiar 
laws  they  have  learned  apply.  If  the  students  know  it,  it  is  science ; 
and  he  nor  any  other  man,  who  has  had  any  experience  in  this  matter, 
would  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  arbitrarily ;  but  he  would  teach 
those  facts  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  and  show  how  far  science  explains 
them,  and  that  is  science,  just  so  far  it  goes.    Everything  cannot  be 
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explained  by  those  laws,  and  jnst  so  as  we  can  explain  them  it  is 
science.  Bat  I  know  that  whatever  Dr.  Miles  says,  he  teaches  those 
facts  as  scientific  facts. 

Mr.  Flagg— I  don't  know  as  it  is  worth  while  to  differ  mnch  on  this 
matter ;  it  is  merely  to  look  at  different  sides  of  the  same  shield.  Bat 
practically,  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  Dr.  Miles 
said.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  farming  based  npon  experiments, 
which  is  good  farming  so  far  as  onr  practical  life  goes ;  and  yet,  when 
you  come  to  explain  these  processes,  and  give  a  theory  for  them, 
yon  will  find  the  men  will  differ  immensely  in  their  theories,  -and  per- 
haps none  of  those  theories  will  be  right.  For  instance,  in  the  little 
matter  we  were  talking  about  this  morning :  that  is  in  regard  to  onr 
wheat  soils.  Our  experience  in  Southern  Illinois  and  that  of  Dr.  JAUes 
in  Michigan,  and  I  presume  it  is  getting  to  be  very  nearly  the  general 
rule,  is  that  it  is  highly  important  to  compact  soils  after  plowing  for 
wheat ;  and  yet  when  you  come  to  explain  why  that  is  to  be  done— 
what  the  advantage  is  that  makes  the  wheat  come  better,  and  grow 
better,  and  remain  through  the  winter  belter — ^you  will  find  tliere  is 
an  immense  difference  of  opinion.  And  that  is  only  an  illustration  of 
a  very  large  class  of  facts  of  husbandry  that  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained or  settled  on  any  scientific  principles,  so  that  there  is  any  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  them ;  and  so  long  as  that  class  of  facts  exist  I 
suppose  we  must  draw  a  kind  of  line  between  practical  agriculture  and 
scientific  agriculture.  I  do  not  think  that  it  necessitates  any  quarrel 
at  all ;  it  is  simply  because  we  know  the  facts,  and  cannot  explain 
them. 

INVITATIOKS. 

The  President — I  will  interrupt  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  what  was  sent  me  yester- 
day, but  unfortunately  I  mislaid  it.  I  interrupt  the  discussion  a  mo- 
ment to  communicate  the  letter,  as  it  will  need  perhaps  an  earlier 
answer  than  it  would  receive  if  1  did  not  read  it  now.  It  is  a  comma- 
nication  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Riverside  Improvement  Com- 
pany, addressed  to  George  S.  Bowen,  and  is  as  follows : 

**  Will  jou  please  extend  to  the  gentlemen  bow  visiting  at  Chicago,  repreaentiog  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  several  StateB,  an  inyitittion  to  visit  Riverside  at  any  t'me  thej  m$j 
elect.  Inclosed  please  find  the  time  table  of  the  Riverside  trains.  Bj  leaving  at  three  o^clock 
it  will  afford  them  sufficient  time  to  take  an  extended  drive  around  our  improvemoitB  and  it> 
turn  on  the  0:60  train.  I  will  perfect  arrangements  there  for  their  oonvenie&oe  if  you  nil 
give  me  a  short  notice  of  their  acceptance." 
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I  will  repeat  also,  in  connection  with  this,  an  invitation  that  was 
brought  in  personally  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
road  Company,  and  this  morning  tendered  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  move  that  we  eus]:)end  the  discussion,  in  order  to  take 
up  these  invitations.  I  suppose  the  question  ought  to  be  settled  this 
forenoon. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Oilman — I  move  that  the  Convention  accept  the  invitation  to 
visit  Kiverside. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  invitation  from  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Welch — I  move  that  it  be  declined,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention,  and  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the 
company  in  extending  it. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

PSBHANB19T  OBGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Hilgard  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Permanent 
Organization. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

Your  Oomnittee  on  Pennanent  Organisation,  after  a  oonsideratlon  of  the  general  subject 
committed  to  theoi»  respectfully  Bubmit  that  in  their  opinion  such  an  organization  would  at 
tbe  present  time  be  premature. 

(1.)  They  therefore  recommend  that  this  meeting  a(^'oum,  subject  to  the  call  of  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  be  composed  of  the  officers. 

(2.)  That  the  same  oommittee  be  charged  irith  the  duty  of  drafting  each  article  of 
association,  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem  best  adapted  to  secure  the  objects  in  view. 

(8.)  That,  in  order  that  said  Committee  may  the  better  appreciate  tbe  demands  of  the  case, 
a  time  be  given  at  this  meeting  for  a  general  discussion  upon  the  character  of  the  Association 
to  be  formed — ^its  constitution,  its  memberships,  its  objects,  etc 

Mr.  Flagg— I  should  like  the  report  be  amended  so  as  to  read  that 
the  Oommittee  recommend  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  officers ;  otherwise  the  adoption  of  the  report 
might  be  coustrued  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

The  amendment  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  there  being  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Flagg— I  would  state  that  the  important  matter  in  this  report 
ifi  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of  organization  which  ought  to  be 
effected ;  and  I  should  hope  that  the  hour  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  will  be  taken  now  while  we  have  the  report  before  us. 

The  President — ^The  report  is  before  us,  and  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.    The  discussion,  however,  should  properly  come 

Yol  Ti^^    ^^^ 
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upon  a  inotion  to  adopt  or  to  amend,  or  to  do  something  with  tbe  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  made  the  special  order  for  eleven  o'clock. 

The  President — The  hour  has  come  for  the  consideration  of  the  special 
order,  which  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Feimanent  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Folwell — I  move  that  the  discnesion  contemplated  by  the  report 
take  place  now. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Folwell— I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  had  any  special 
proposition  to  bring  forward  here.  I  would  remark,  if  you  please,  sir, 
that  coming  here  quite  unexpectedly,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to 
find  here  or  whom  I  was  to  meet  here  exactly.  And  when  it  was  pro- 
posed here,  to  form  a  permanent  organization,  the  question  immediately 
aroce  in  my  mind,  of  whom  shall  this  Association  be  composed,  what 
shall  be  its  constitution,  and  what  shall  its  object  be?  And  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  which  that  matter  was  referred,  I  did  not  feel 
willing  to  begin  to  draw  the  articles  of  our  association  until  I  ahould 
know  something  about  it  from  a  discassion  of  a  kind  that  may  now 
take  place — what  has  taken  place  and  what  is  wanted.  I  will  say  very 
briefly,  that  for  my  own  part,  if  there  shall  be  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, I  would  wish  that  it  would  be  a  practical  one,  and  a  broad  one; 
that  it  should  exclude  nobody  ;  tliat  it  should  not  be  confined  to  agri- 
cultural nor  mechanical  matters  exclusively,  but  to  embrace  all  sub- 
jects which  may  properly  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  institutions 
as  founded  by  the  land  grant  of  Congress.  I  suppose  we  can  do  no 
business  in  the  matter  now.  As  we  do  not  come  here  as  delegates 
from  our  various  institutions,  we  cannot  do  ^anything  which  will  com- 
mit  them. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  suppose,  in  holding  this  meeting,  we  are  exercising 
that  inalienable  right  of  American  citizens  of  forming  an  organization 
for  any  purpose  we  choose.  Of  course  we  cannot  commit  anybody  but 
ourselves.  We  are  simply  here  as  individuals.  While  what  we  may 
do  here  will  not  bind  anybody,  it  still  may  have  very  considerable 
effect  at  home.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  bind  anybody  except  so  far 
as  we  are  4^oncerned  as  individuals. 

In  regard  to  the  calling  of  this  meeting,  with  which  I  had  something 
to  do,  I  can  only  state  my  own  views  and  leave  others  to  do  the  same. 
This  organization  arose  primarily  from  a  consultation  that  Dr.  Miles 
and  myself  were  having  at  Lansing  in  reference  to  agricultural  experi* 
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mentation.     It  is  very  clear  to  any  one  who  has  considered  the  p^bject 
at  all  that  very  great  advantages  could  be  derived  by  co-operation  in 
experimentation — a  subject  which  both  of  ns  had  a  good  deal  at  heart. 
Having  gone  that  far,  the  further  consideration  arose  that  this  experi- 
mentation is  to  be  done  largely  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  probably, 
and  involve  the  agricultural  colleges  generally,  and  they  again  would 
involve  pretty  much  all,  or  a  large  share  of  those  institutions,  founded 
on  the  national  grant  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical arts,  and  they  would  include  again  a  very  large  portion,  per- 
haps neai*ly  all  of  the  institutions  that  are  seeking  the  new  education 
— 1  believe  that  is  the  term — so  that  there  is  quite  a  bond  of  unity  run- 
ning through  all  this,  which  would  make  it  desirable  in  many  respects 
not  only  to  have  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion in  the  various  agricultural  colleges  interested  in  this  matter,  but 
iJl  interested  in  the  institutions,  perhaps,  from  the  community  of  senti- 
ment and  community  of  interest  and  the  possibility  of  our  needing  a 
defense.     There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for  forming  a  permanent  or- 
ganization which  should  be  tolerably  broad  in  its  character.     Primarily, 
the  gentlemen  who  first  called  this  meeting  were  seeking  to  carry  out 
tliese  agricultural  experiments  in  common  to  get  our  whole  country  at 
work,  if  possible,  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  scientific  basis  of  our 
agriculture.    That  in  itself  is  a  great  work  and  one  which  will  involve 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  might,  perhaps,  fully  occupy  any  convention 
that  we  should  be  able  to  hold.     At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has,  I  believe,  no  convention  whatever,  ever  been  held  of 
the  Presidents  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  of  those  who  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  their  management,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  new 
institutions,  striking  out  a  new  path,  in  which  co-operation,  mutual  ad- 
vice and  mutual  experience  will  be  eminently  beneficial,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  pretty  strong  reasons  for  making  this  organization 
very  general  and  broad  in  its  character. 

I  merely  throw  out  these  general  considerations  now,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  hope  that  those  who  have  considered  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural educators  will  speak  further  upon  it. 

Mr.  Miles — It  seems  to  me  this  question  narrows  itself  down  to  the 
proposition  whether  it  is  desirable  to  continue  an  organization  here 
which  has  been  called  for  an  especial  purpose.  The  persons  here  iu 
this  Convention  represent  to  a  large  extent  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  colleges  which  are  engaged  in  this  particular  work.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  their  being  called  here,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Flagg,  was  to 
get  them  to  co  operate.     It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  a  right  to  or- 
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ganize  for  their  mutual  improyement  and  benefit  for  the  promotion  of 
the  object  they  have  in  view.  If  the  proposition  is  to  have  an  organi- 
zation uniting  or  bringing  together  the  industrial  institutions  that  have 
been  organized  under  the  Congressional  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  views  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions 
shall  be  conducted — the  course  sought  to  be  pursued — then  this  Conven- 
tion  should  have  a  very  different  object.  The  faculty  of  the  coliegee, 
and  the  persons  in  control  of  the  colleges  should  be  consulted  and 
allowed  to  send  delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  is  to  form  an  or- 
ganization upon  that  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  nothing  in  regard  to  organizing  a 
Convention  of  Agricultural  Colleges  any  farther  than  this :  that  we 
might  express  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  leave  it  for  the 
faculties,  and  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  organization.  If  we  choose  to  organize  as  individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  a  common  object,  we  can  go  right  along  and  make  a 
common  organization. 

The  President-— A  year  ago  I  had  some  conference  with  President 
White,  of  Cornell  College,  with  reference  to  an  organization,  or  at 
least  to  be  called,  looking  to  an  organization  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  industrial  and  technological  schools — scientific  schools  of  the 
country.    And  some  discussion  was  held  also  in  our  own  State.     Mr. 
Flagg  and  myself  held  some  conversation  on  the  matter;  and  a  good 
deal  of  interest  was  felt  and  manifested  and  consulted  at  the  time. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  them  that  there  is  already  in  existence  a  National 
Convention,  very  broad  in  its  character  and  aims,  looking  to  the  dia- 
cussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  education  in  all  their  departments 
and  interests  whatever;  a  Convention  that  has  just  closed  its  annp^ 
session  at  St.  Louis,  and  whicJti  is  willing  to  admit  as  many  additional 
sections,  I  suppose,  as  are  necessary  to  organize  under  it,  to  meet  the. 
special  points  and  interests  of  any  class  of  educators.    That  Conven* 
tion,  very  many  of  the  men  connected  with  the  institutions  of  learning, 
will  want  to  attend,  as  several  gentlemen  present  have  come,  perhaps, 
to  this  Convention.     If  an  organization  is  made  of  the  industrial  insti* 
tutions,  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  industrial  edaca- 
tion,  or  the  management  of  those  institutions,  I  do  not  know  why  it 
could  not  be  made  there,  and  save  us  the  trifling  expenses  and  the  time 
involved  in  making  two  or  three  annual  trips;  and  thus  the  gentlemen 
who  hold  middle  ground  between  the  two  associations,  would  feel  that 
they  would  leave  that  and  come  and  attend  this.     It  seems  to  me  that 
this  form  of  organization  is  needed  that  is  composed  of  all  the  men  in- 
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terested  in  agricDltural  edncation,  where  we  can  discuss  when  we  meet, 
as  we  discuss  here,  all  these  questions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specific  object  for  which  this  Convention  is  called,  is  a  proper  object, 
and  a  sniBcient  object  probably  for  an  organization  by  itself.  I  know 
that  the  experimental  stations  in  Europe  have  an  annual  meeting  of 
all  the  experimenters  and  chemists — those  interested,  and  the  rest  of 
the  institution  is  not  represented,  nor  are  its  interests  represented. 
They  meet  in  the  annual  Convention  to  report  upon  their  experiments, 
and  to  discuss  conditions  of  experimentation,  and  to  arrange  for  experi- 
ments ;  and  they  meet  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
fully  occupies  their  time  and  attention.  The  difficulty  in  an  organiza- 
tion  which  should  embrace  all  the  interests  that  are  represented  in  an 
industrial  institution,  wonld  be  this :  that  we  would  be  as  we  are  now — 
crowded  for  time.  Some  of  us  are  interested  in  all  the  questions  con- 
cerning these  institutions,  and  they  press  upon  us ;  they  are  practical 
questions — they  are  meeting  us  in  the  face  as  soon  as  we  get  at  home. 
We  have  got  to  battle  our  way  through  with  them  some  way  or  other, 
and  with  that  light  or  information,  and  with  that  comparison  of  views 
and  relation  of  experience ;  and  we  cannot  have  these  unless  sufficient 
time  could  be  given. 

N(iw,  it  remains  with  the  Convention,  it  seems  to  me,  to  determine 
whether  the  organization  that  is  proposed  to  be  made,  should  be  an 
organisation  like  that  of  the  European,  for  discussion  for  experiments, 
reporting  experiments,  and  arranging  experiments ;  or  whether  it  shall 
be  a  Convention  of  educators  in  these  schools  who  will  meet  to  discuss 
the  general  management  of  schools,  experiments  included.  I  think  it 
will  strike  yon  at  once  as  a  practical  difficulty  with  the  experiments 
themselves  constituting  so  leading  aii  interest,  whether  that  object 
itself  wonld  not  call  us  together,  and  when  we  get  together  we  could 
not  discuss  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  wish  to  ask  for  information,  in  order  to  bring  out  an- 
other fact,  to  what  extent  our  educators  from  the  agricultural  colleges 
find  that  the  questions  they  desire  to  consider,  are  considered  in  the 
!N^ational  Convention  of  Edncation. 

The  Chairman — My  impression  is,  that  they  have  but  little  place 
there;  that  the  discussions  do  not  come  upon  our  ground  except  inci- 
dentally ;  and  that  our  topics  at  present  have  no  very  warm  welcome 
in  that  Convention ;  and  that  there  is  a  radical  divergence  of  views 
between  us  and  the  leading  men  who  are  leading  this  National  Edu- 
cational Convention.  And  so  as  between  the  two,  not  feeling  able  to 
ffo  to  bothy  I  came  to  this,  as  I  shall  probably  do  in  every  case. 
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Mr.  Welch — I  harmonize  with  the  views  expressed  generally,  with 
regard  to  the  object  that  such  a  Convention  as  this  could  react  if  it 
should  become  permanent.  I  do  not  fall  into  the  idea  of  making  this 
Association  that  is  to  be,  a  branch  of  a  iN'ational  Association  of  Educa- 
tion. The  questions  that  we  want  to  discuss,  it  seems  to  me,  are  pe- 
culiar, and  arise  from  the  newness  of  the  enterprise.  These  immensely 
important  subjects  that  are  discussed  by  the  convention  of  teachers — 
the  National  Conventions-have  been  before  them  for  years  and  years. 
Most  of  us  have  reached  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  them.  But 
with  these  new  institutions  we  are  facing  some  new  problems  that  are 
intense. y  interesting,  and  that  are  portentious  in  their  importance. 
Hence  we  might  be  trammeled  by  any  connection  of  the  National 
Association.  At  any  rate,  oar  attention  would  be  more  or  less  dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  are  discussed  by  that  body. 

And  then  again,  it  might  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  meet  at  the 
same  place  that  they  meet.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  time 
for  attending  more  than  one  or  two  conventions  in  a  year.  These  are 
reasons,  however,  which  may  not  appeal  to  most  of  you. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  not  whether  languages  are  more  efficient  in 
giving  general  mental  discipline  than  science ;  not  how  to  conduct 
primary  edncation,  or  to  get  at  the  exact  value  of  object  lessons,  or 
how  to  teach  geography ;  bat  I  want  particularly  to  know  how  to  man- 
age in  the  solntion  of  the  new  problems  that  we  have  to  face  the  mo* 
ment  we  organize  an  industrial  institution,  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
sexes ;  as  to  the  labor  question ;  as  to  the  exact  relation  to  the  sciences 
and  their  practice  in  the  field,  and  as  to  the  new  problems  that,  in  the 
organization  of  these  new  institutions,  come  before  us  in  regard  to  col* 
lege  government.  Such  things  I  come  to  get  light  on.  The  old  sub- 
jects that  have  been  discussed,  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  yon 
and  I  have  hammered  away  at  for  twenty-five  years,  I  have  laid 
aside. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  that  suggested  itself  to  me  this  moment. 
For  my  part,  I  am  sure  that  if  we,  who  are  present  here  from  our  in- 
stitutions, give  our  assent  to  this  Convention,  it  will  be  heartily  acqui- 
esced in  by  those  we  left  at  home.  And  thongh  we  were  not  actually 
elected  as  delegates  to  this  Convention,  yet  we  are  considered  as  repre- 
senting these  institutions,  and  institutions  will  be  bound  by  our  actions ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  will  be  the  case  with  all  the  faculties  of  the 
new  industrial  colleges  that  are  not  present  in  the  Convention.  And 
I  believe,  sir,  that  this  meeting  can  reach,  or  leave  matters  in  such  a 
shape  that  we  shall  become  a  permanent  organization,  with  definite 
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objects;  one  of  which  shall  be  experimentation;  and  another,  the 
coarse  of  stndy  best  adapted  to  accomplish  our  purposes  in  the  new 
organization,  and  the  manual  labor,  etc.,  etc.  I  don't  want  any  one 
question,  or  any  one  specific  individual  purpose,  however  important, 
to  absorb  the  energies  of  the  association ;  but  I  want  it  to  gather  within 
its  compass  all  the  important  topics  that  must  occupy  the  attention  of 
men  who  have  these  institutions  in  their  charge. 

Mr.  Denison — ^The  remarks  made  by  President  Welch,  in  reference 
to  representing  the  Institution  of  Iowa — the  fact  that  the  faculty  of 
that  Institution,  and  probably  that  that  Board  of  Regents,  will  approve 
what  is  here  done — will  also  apply  to  the  Institutions  that  we  represent 
The  Secretary  of  our  Board  is  present,  and  I  presume  that  any  deter- 
mination of  this  Assembly,  in  reference  to  any  permanent  organization, 
will  be  approved  by  them. 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  that  while  the  objects  which  we  aim  at  are 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  objects  at  which  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  aim,  it  is  true  that  we  hold  a  relation  to  that  Association. 
We  are  American  citizens.  I  believe  that  it  is  true  that  an  officer  of 
the  government  to  which  we  stand  related,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
important  officers  in  that  Institution.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Eaton,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  who,  by  direction  of  the 
government,  has  special  oversight  of  the  endowment  granted  to  us, 
and  of  what  we  are  doing  in  relation  to  that  endowment 

I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  best  for  us  at  first  to  be  distinct  from 
them  until  we  require  an  organization  that  shall  be  an  individuality ; 
until  we  to  some  extent  initiate  a  progress  more  or  less  in  the  working 
out  of  the  special  problems,  committed  to  our  trust  But  I  believe  the 
day  may  come,  and  perhaps  will,  when  this  organization  will  be  con- 
sidered a  section  of  the  National  Teachers^  Association ;  that  associa- 
tion allowing  us  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  expression  of  our  opinions, 
and  in  the  working  out  of  the  special  problems  committed  to  our  care. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — The  call  issued  for  this  Convention  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  admit  a  person  of  my  standing,  to  this  Convention,  I  believe. 
I  hope  that  when  an  organization  of  this  kind  is  completed  that  the 
lines  will  be  very  clearly  defined.  Now  we  have  a  particular  Institu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Missouri  that  is  a  little  different  from  most  of  the 
States  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  a  very  few  minutes  will  suffice 
to  explain  just  how  that  is.  Our  industrial  university,  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  Missouri,  has  twenty-two  curators ;  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  twelve  persons  that  are  self-per- 
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petnating  —  elected  by  the  presidents  of  the  agricuHnral  sodeties 
thronghont  the  State.  The  G-ovemor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  are  ex-officio  members-  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  and,  bj  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  iBxing  the  location  of  tb» 
Industrial  University  of  Missouri  at  Coiumbia,  there  tu*e  eeven  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  incorporated  in  the  State  Board  of  Curators 
of  that  Institution.  Yon  will  therefore  eee  that  these  camtors  have,  in 
the  managing  of  the  Institution,  something  more  than  the  mere  care 
of  the  fund.  You  can  readily  see  the  intimate  connection  that  there 
is  between  the  State  Board  of  'Agriculture,  as  such,  and  the  Board  of 
Onrators,  and  the  Institution  itseHl 

As  I  stated  before,  I  think  that  the  call  was  broad  enongh  to  admit 
me  to  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  at  this  time,  and  I  want  this  OoDTesdon 
to  clearly  define  the  line  as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  npon  this 
floor,  and  who  shall  not.  If  you  say.  that  no  one  bnt  the  profesaors  or 
members  of  the  facnlties  of  the  several  universities,  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats,  all  right  If  you  are  going  to  make 
it  broad  enough  to  admit  the  Presidents  or  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
Agricultural  Societies,  or  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  seats,  itis 
all  right  also.    Only  do  this  for  me:  ckarly  define  what  yon  want. 

Mr.  Parker — I  think  the  questions  coming  before  the  Association  that 
is  contemplated,  are  peculiar,  and  in  some  degree  differing  frona  those 
that  are  discussed  at  the  National  Association ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  very  essential  that  we  have  such  an  association. 

The  Begents  of  the  Industrial  College,  (or  the  curators,  bb  they  are 
called  in  Missouri)  in  Kansas,  meet  frequently,  and  have  long  and 
patient  discussions,  sitting  some  times  all  night;  going  into  sessiiw  at 
half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and  not  adjourning  until  half-past  six  in 
the  morning.  You  can  judge,  by  that,  something  of  the  interest  that 
is  taken.  The  questions  are  new,  and  ot  the  greatest  importance, 
just  how  to  launch  forth  these  new  institutions.  We  have  to  lay  the 
track  before  we  can  run  the  engine;  every  mile  of  the  track  must  be 
laid  first.  The  old  institutions — the  former  organizations  of  colleges — 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  what  they  are  aiming  at;  but  we 
have  to  combine  labor  in  the  new  sense  with  the  new  education,  and 
the  form  of  education  is  to  be  determined. 

Now,  as  a  Begent,  as  one  feeling  this  responsibility  resting  upon  me, 
to  know  how  to  advance  our  own  institution,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
come  into  an  association  of  those  similarly  situated,  and  who  have  had 
larger  experience,  and  who  can  give  information  upon  those  poioti 
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thafc  we  need  information  npon,  and  I  Teel  b»  thongb  it  would  be  jast 
tbe  thing  in  years  to  eome^  if  we  can  come  together  and  compare  onr 
work,  and  see  what  progress  we  have^  made;  and  so  go  on  tc^ether 
with  the  experienee  of  each,  and  all  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  all,  so  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  from  a  larger  induction. 

Mr.  Folwell — I  sympathize  very  much  with  those  gentlemen  who 
favor  the  union  with  the  National  Educational  Convention  ;  as  I  favor 
it  for  the  same  reason^  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  myself,  I  shall  prob- 
ably attend  the  meetings  of  that  association,  and  should  want,  also,  to 
come  here;  and  would  not  like  to  take  my  choice.  There  is  some 
hostility  between  the  persons  who  compose  that  association,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  likely  to  meet  here ;  but  I  think  that  is  not  necessary 
any  more  than  there  is  a  necessary  hostility  between  tbe  scientific  and 
classical  system  which  we  have  di8cusse<f.  We  have. brought  the  mat^ 
tor  down  until  it  is  merely  a  question  of  methods  and  means.  We  are 
substantially  agreed;  and  I  do  not  believe' that  we  should  lose  in  uni- 
ting with  the  iN'ational  Educational  t)onvention,'or  that  we  should  find 
ourselves  out  of  place  there,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  the  men  we. 
should  meet  there.  We  can  go  on  with  these  very  troublesome  ques- 
tions, and  I  cheerfully  agree  with  the  last  gentleman  that  they  are 
some  of  them  troublesome  questions.  Thore.are,  perhaps,  some  in  that 
convention  who  are  jealous  and  doubtful  of  this  new  experiment  that 
we  are  making.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these  matters  right  in  the 
presence  of  the  backers  of  the  old  education. 

I  would  add  one  further  word  about  the  organization  to  be  formed 
here.  I  mast  confess  that  I  did  not  so  carefully  read  the  call  as  I 
ought  to  have  done ;  otherwise  my  own  action  in  the  case,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  might  have  been  somewhat  different 

I  will  say,  also,  that  I  favor  a  broader  organization ;  one  which  will 
include  experimentation  and  a  great  many  other  things ;  still,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  throw  anything  in  the  way  of  gentlemen  who 
may  wish  to  form  an  organization  simply  for  that  one  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  my  advice  to  them  and  to  all  would  be,  that  we  should 
make  the  organization  much  broader  than  that. 

The  President — ^I  suggested  joining  the  National  Association,  not 
because  I  felt  myself  attracted  that  way,  but  I  was  aware  that  several 
of  our  institutions  are  affiliating  more  nearly  with  institutions  repre- 
sented there  than  the  rest  of  us.  Some  of  us  are  seedlings,  and  some 
of  us  were  grafted  on  to  old  institutions.  The  Wisconsin  school  was 
grafted  on  to  the  university;  the  same  is  true  of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps 
in  one  or  two  other  States ;  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  inti- 
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mately  related  as  a  branch  of  Tale  College,  and  the  new  school  of 
Harvard  will  be  united  with  the  Harvard  College.  As  to  the  School 
of  Technology,  it  is  singularly  associated,  I  think.  I  don't  know  how 
that  is ;  but  the  Scientific  School  there,  at  any  rate,  is  a  branch.  And 
I  suppose  that  I  threw  out  the  suggestion  simply  because  it  might  aid 
myself  and  the  other  officers  of  the  association  to  act  in  the  matter  of 
permanent  organization,  to  have  the  point  drawn  out  in  discussion.  It 
is  possible  it  might  be  well  for  the  Convention  to  go  on  a  missionaiy 
up  to  the  old  ITational  Association. 

Mr.  Folwell — There  seems  to  be  an  understanding  that  there  is  a 
concession  on  our  part,  that  we  have  interests  that  are  adverse  to  other 
educators.     We  have  no  such  interests. 

The  President— -I  do  not  understand  it  that  way,  nor  do  I  think  the 
others  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  McAffee — It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  great  call  for  an  or- 
ganization in  the  direction  of  the  call  that  we  have  heard  read  here, 
and  that  we  all  have  seen  before.  'There  is  certainly  a  special  call  for 
an  organization  in  the  direction  of  unity  of  experiment  among  the  in- 
stitutions. There  are,  no  doubt,  great  interests  involved  in  respect  to 
the  institutions,  aside  from  that ;  but  here  is  the  special  matter — the 
matter  of  experimentation.  We  are  seeking  for  knowledge  by  experi- 
ment ;  we  are  trying  to  make  agriculture,  which  is  accumulative  sd- 
ence  now,  accumulation  of  distinct  facts.  To  organize  these  facts, 
which  we  can  do  faster  and  better  by  these  experiments,  it  seems  to  me 
eminently  proper,  and  eminently  fit  that  we  should  organize  those  who 
are  connected  in  any  way,  remote  or  direct,  with  those  experiments — 
organize  them  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  a  community  of  the 
work.  I  think  it  is  possible ;  and  I  think  we  can  come  together  on 
that  subject,  and  after  that  question  has  been  decided,  we  can  organize 
an  association  for  experiment  there.  Then,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  go  further  and  organize  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  to  discuss 
questions  of  the  land  grant,  school  management,  etc.,  it  might  be  well 
to  include  that  in  the  organization.  There  is  this  one  point  that  seems 
to  have  peculiar  force  and  a  peculiar  meaning  to  my  mind,  perhaps 
because  I  am  intimately  connected  with  experiments — that  there  should 
be  an  organization  in  the  direction  of  a  community  of  experiments. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  assent  very  heartily  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down.  I  think  as  he  does,  that  while  the  primary 
object  of  this  organization  should  be  the  accumulation  of  agricultural 
knowledge  particularly,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  feeling  of  us  who  are 
engaged  more  particularly  in  that  work,  and  that  we  very  earnesdj 
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deeire  to  have  the  co-operation  and  aid  and  snggestions  of  men  who 
are  generally  interested  workers,  as  the  Presidents  of  our  colleges, 
founded  on  the  national  grant,  all  are. 

In  making  this  call,  and  sending  it  out,  for  instance,  we  found  a 
great  many  cases  of  this  kind  where  a  university — as  is  the  case  I 
believe  with  the  one  in  Minnesota — had  not  yet  been  suflSciently  de- 
veloped to  have  any  representative  of  the  peculiar  agricultural  interest 
in  it.  There  are  a  good  many  cases  of  that  kind.  Now,  where  no 
such  organization  exists  with  these  colleges,  we  still  want  their  co- 
operation and  aid  ;  and  if  we  can  furnish  them  any  advice  ourselves, 
and  give  them  any  suggestions  to  suit  their  peculiar  wants,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  we  should  do  so ;  and  if  they  can  give  us  any  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  their  experience,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  we 
should  have  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  practically  we  ought  to  make  an  organization 
which  should  be  broad  enough  to  interest  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
general  work.  I  think  the  Secretaries  of  our  State  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, for  instance,  are  men  that  we  particularly  wish  to  get  in.  They 
are  certainly  as  much  interested  as  any  one  here  can  be  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  agricultural  knowledge.  That  is  true  of  our  Presidents  of 
these  various  Institntions  founded  on  the  national  grant.  It  is  true  of 
our  technological  Professors,  I  presume,  quite  generally  ;  and  I  should 
favor,  myself,  certainly,  a  tolerably  broad  organization  of  all  interested. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  them,  as  yet,  that  they  would  stand  in  one 
another's  way.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
either  into  separate  sections  in  the  same  convention,  or  else  to  form  a 
separate  convention  of  experimenters.  That  time  has  certainly  not 
yet  arrived,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  up,  I  would  ask  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedy  That  the  object  of  the  organization  to  be  formed  by  this  meeting  shall  be  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  industrial  education,  by 'assembling  together  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  mechanical  experiments  and  education,  and  with  a  Tiew  of  disseminating 
lodustrial  knowledge. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  cover  the  views  of  others  at  this 
meeting  or  not 

Mr,  Miles — I  think,  myself,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  organi- 
zation of  the  officers  of  the  different  industrial  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  methods  of  instruction,  the  labor  question,  the  en* 
dowment  question,  and  all  of  these  other  questions.  That  I  give  as 
my  own  opinion.  I  have  no  right  to  represent  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  on  that  subject,  but  I  come  here  as  a  private  individual, 
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and  do  not  knpw  what  the  wishes  of  the  college  would  be  as  regards 
this  organization.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  would  co- 
operate with  the  other  institutions,  and  be  glad  to  in  this  general  or- 
ganization. 

I  would  be  very  glad,  however,  to  have. a.  separate  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  experimentation,  for  this  reason :  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  connected  with  any  other  interest,  the  time  will 
be  so  occupied  by  delegates  at  the  convention,  that  we  cannot  get  the 
full  benefit  of  consultation  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  experioaentation, 

Now  this  matter  of  conducting  experiments  for  the  promotion  of 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  valuable,  and  we  can  only  make  progress 
in  it  by  discussion  of  the  subject  in  detail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  decide  upon  a  certain  number  of  experi- 
ments that  we  can  try  in  common ;  then  we  can  come  here  a  year  from 
now,  with  the  results  of  those  experiments,  to  compare  notes,  and  en- 
deavor by  discupsion  to  get  at  the  cause  of  those  results.  We  shall 
then  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  trial  of  experiments  in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  organization,  for  the  promotion  of  experi- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  art  and  science  of  agri- 
calture,  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  other  organization,  which 
is  quite  desirable — perhaps,  equally  desirable. 

Mr.  Parker — It  seems  to  me,  that  while  that  question  of  experimen- 
tation is  of  great  importance,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
Superintendents  of  the  farp  and  the  Professors  of  agriculture  to  meet 
and  compare  notes ;  it  is  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater  importance, 
that  the  officers  of  the  colleges,  who  have  in  charge  this  general  de- 
partment, and  have  the  appointment  of  these  Professors  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Farm  Superintendents,  and  who  need  to  know  if  they  are 
working  upon  the  right  plans — that  those  who  represent  the  people 
in  the  control  of  these  institutions  should  have  their  place  of  organi- 
zation and  of  consultation,  because  they  need  to  have  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  subject  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  if  they  could  all  come  together,  in  one  convention,  where 
they  could  compare  the  work  that  they  have  done.  I  feel  that  we 
need  just  such  an  organization. 

Professor  Detmers — I  think  it  is  highly  necessary  that  those  who  are 
considered  practical  men,  should  come  to  this  meeting  and  find  oat 
that  they  are,  after  all,  to  some  extent,  scientific  men  themselves ;  and 
which  is  very  important,  particularly,  that  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  aflTorded  by  these  meetings,  to  disseminate,  if  ire 
can,  among  as  large  an  audienqe  as  possible,  correct  views  as  to  agri- 
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cultural  education.  In  the  management  of  our  colleges  we  have  to 
combat  a  prejudice ;  and  the  most  we  can  desire,  is  to  have  a  very 
large  audience  at  those  meetings.  We  want  not  only  States,  but  conn- 
ties,  represented. 

Mr.  Miles — It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  discuss 
this  subject  of  experiniientation,  unless  they  are  actually  engaged  in  it ; 
they  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  arguments ;  they  do  not  understand 
them.  It  seems  to  me  it  wotild' be  better  to  limit  it  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  experimenting. 

Mr.  Denison — Would  not  the  objection  be  met  by  making  the  ex- 
perimenters a  section?  They  can  be  sections  of  the  meeting,  and 
discuss  the  matter  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Mr.  Miles — There  is  the  diffictilty.  This  would  be  included  in  a 
larger  organization,  and  be  subject,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  that  wider 
organization.  The  difSculty  that  the  gentlemen  are  trying  to  obviate, 
can  be  got  over  with  in  this  way  :  Make  the  larger  organization  an  in* 
dependent  one ;  and  then  arrange  to  have  the  meetings  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  I  think  the  work  of  the  Experimental  Convention 
could  be  carried  on  more  successfully  and  more  satisfactorily,  if  it  was 
placed  entirely  in  their  control. 

Mr.  Hamilton— I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  the  intention 
of  Dr.  Miles  in  regard  to  this  matter;  whether  he  includes  in  experi- 
menters, all  persons  who  are  interested  in  experiments,  directly  and 
indirectly ;  that  is,  the  Professors  of  Agriculture,  who  are  carrying  on 
these  experiments,  and  the  Presidents  of  colleges  who  control  them. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  that  if  the  Professors  of  Agricul- 
ture meet  together,  and  wish  to  do  any  effective  work,  in  which  they 
can  engage  their  own  colleges,  they  will  have  to  have  some  other  re> 
presentative  from  the  colleges,  who  have  general  control  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  colleges.  They  will  have  to  be  in  every  convention  at 
which  these  experimenters  meet.  The  experimenters  are  not  acting 
independently  of  these  colleges ;  they  are  a  part  of  these  colleges — but 
a  department ;  and  the  funds  that  they  get  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  experiments,  and  all  the  assistance  they  receive,  they  receive  from 
these  colleges ;  and  the  Presidents  of  these  colleges  should  be  consulted 
in  regard  to  any  enterprise  which  they  enter  upon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  convention  could  be  broad  enough,  at  least,  to  include  the  Presi- 
dents of  our  colleges,  or  some  representative  from  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees— let  the  President  be  the  representative,  if  you  will;  the  Secre- 
tary of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  persons  who  are  interested  in  this  thing.     And  by  in- 
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terest,  I  mean  those  who  are  actual  experimenters— carrying  tiiem  on 
with  a  view  to  develop  some  theory — and  who  are  willing  to  co-operate 
in  this  system  of  experiments  which  we  intend  to  carry  out. 

Professor  Hilgard — I  think  the  difficulty  raised  by  Dr.  Miles,  as  to 
our  organization  becoming  too  numerous,  can  be  settled  upon  a  practi- 
cal basis.  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence 
— I  beg  pardon  for  referring  to  it — but  I  thiuk  it  has  a  good  plan  for 
obviating  such  a  difficulty ;  which  is  by  dividing  the  different  subjects 
into  sections  aud  sub-sections;  we  have  had  sub-sections  whenever  it 
became  necessary.  Sections  A  and  B  are  generally  found  to  be  quite 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  I  am  snre  that 
a  good  many  of  us  who  have  had  discussions  in  those  sections,  instead 
of  complaining  of  having  too  large  an  audience,  have  been  troubled 
with  the  opposite  difficulty,  that  is,  too  small  an  audience.  The  de- 
tailing of  experiments  is  a  matter  in  which  people  will  not  be  very 
generally  interested.  The  result  of  the  experiments  is  what  they  want 
and  not  the  details.  And  I  think  that  the  section  of  the  Association 
by  which  a  discussion  of  this  subject  is  particularly  committed,  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  burdened  with  too  large  an  audience. 

Mr.  Miles — It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  should  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  offered  here  that  we  should  get  the  Presidents  and 
officers  of  our  colleges  into  the  business,  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
throw  the  load  off  from  their  shoulders.  Now  if  it  is  supposed  that 
these  officers  are  to  follow  each  squad  of  men  around  to  see  what  they 
are  doing,  and  where  they  go  to,  suppose  you  have  your  geologists 
— are  they  to  go  around  and  tend  to  all  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  study  of  geology — for  mutual  improvement  i  Must 
you  call  in  the  Presidents  of  the  colleges,  to  stand  over  there  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  all  the  while?  Ihere  you  have  other  Professors, 
and  the  Engineer ;  are  they  too  to  join  in  this  work  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  improvement  i  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presidents  of  these 
colleges  and  these  other  officers  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  it. 

If  this  experimental  organization  is  made  a  section  of  the  otner 
organization,  we  shall  then  need  sub-sections,  and  we  will  have  a  very 
complex  arrangement.  It  would  necessitate  sub  sections  for  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  experiments  in  physics,  and  that  soon.  Ic  seems  to 
me  the  wider  you  make  the  organization,  the  more  complicated  it  i8 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  have  frequently  seen  where  an  object  that  has  been 
held  in  view  has  been  defeated  by  widening  that  object  out  aud  ex- 
tending it  in  too  many  channels.    We  used  to  think  that  an  agricul- 
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taral  society  embraced  all  husbandry.  How  is  it  ?  We  have  found 
that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  sub-divisions  in  husbandry 
and  that  different  interests  should  be  cared  for  by  different  indepen- 
^dent  associations.  You  find  that  your  breeders  find  an  association 
with  profit  to  themselves  and  with  profit  to  the  country.  Tou  find 
that  horticulturists  have  organized  an  association,  independent  of  agri- 
culture, which  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  and  people  in  general 
will  look  carefully  at  this  system  of  experimentation  for  the  purpose 
of  elementary  knowledge,  science  with  agriculture,  and  will  find  that 
it  is  so  vast,  and  so  grand,  that  they  will  unite  with  it  and  make  it  a 
broad  and  a  great  organization.  It  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  the  convention.  It  is  necessary  to  take  all 
the  time  and  all  the  attention  that  the  members  of  such  a  convention 
can  devote  to  it.  It  is  a  larger  subject,  perhaps,  than  many  consider  it 
to  be,  until  they  have  actually  got  into  it  and  found  what  it  is  enlarg- 
ing to.  And  I  would  therefore  insist  that  there  is  enough  to  do  for  an 
organization  which  has  this  specifically  for  its  object ;  there  is  enough 
to  do  in  the  way  of  organization  and  experimentation,  in  these  dif- 
ferent institutions  organized  under  the  land  grant,  to  carry  on  the  or- 
ganization and  make  it  very  interesting  and  very  profitable  in  a  very 
scientific  point  of  view. 

There  is  another  question  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
manner  in  which  this  convention  has  been  called,  and  the  words  of 
the  call,  have  not  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  representatives 
of  the  governing  powers — the  trustee  power  which  governs  these  land 
grant  institutions.  It  has  brought  together  the  representatives  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  colleges,  representatives  from  the  chairs  of  agricul- 
ture, and  it  has  brought  some  others — some  experimental  farmers,  etc. 
It ow  it  seems  to  me  eminently  unfit  and  improper  that  this  conven- 
tion should  take  the  responsibility  of  organizfng  a  body  such  as  has 
been  spoken  of  here,  which  would  have  under  consideration  all  things 
connected  with  this  new  education.  Such  a  body  is  needed ;  such  a 
body  is  eminently  proper  and  eminently  necessary  in  the  United  States. 
Such  an  organization  has  never  been  formed  and  it  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  it  has  not  been  formed ;  but  that  this  Convention  could  take 
steps  to  form  it,  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  under  the  call.  We 
can  take  steps  here  which  are  eminently  proper  to  form  an  organizati^^n 
such  as  1  have  spoken  of,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  experiments. 

Mr.  Welch — I  perceive  that  we  have  departed  largely  from  the  spirit 
of  this  call,  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  interests  outside  of  experi- 
mental work.    I  would  ask  our  friends  who  would  advocate  the  or- 
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ganization  of  a  society  for  experimenting,  whether  that  is  not  nnger- 
mane  to  the  purpose  to  which  we  have  met;  and  whether  we  have  not 
wandered  from  their  intentions  in  getting  up  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Miles — I  would  make  a  very  brief  expression  in  r^ard  to  the 
origin  of  this  Convention.  In  the  conversation  that  occurred  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Flagg  at  Lansing,  we  talked  of  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting together  those  interested  in  this  matter.  Several  of  the  colleges 
were  mentioned ;  and  I  said  that  the  Presidents  should  be  written  to, 
where  we  did  not  know  any  one  interested  in  experiments.  We  did 
not  wish  to  limit  the  matter  very  closely  at  the  present  meeting. 

I  have  been  very  glad  that  the  discussions  have  taken  this  wide 
range.  I  am  glad  we  have  not  cut  down  to  the  strict  limits  of  that 
call ;  but  for  organization  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  limit  it  somewhat 

Mr.  Welch — I  certainly  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  that 
Professor  Miles  advocates,  and  I  appreciate  the  immense  importance 
of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  various  colleges  in  com- 
mon. But  I  confess  that  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  that  an  asso- 
ciation would  be  formed.  I  am  not  selfish  about  it ;  but  if  it  would 
reckon  the  Presidents  all  out,  as  certainly  this  proposed  association 
would,  because  it  has  been  expressed  definitely.  If  I  am  wrong,  Pro- 
fessor Miles  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  Miles — I  did  not  assume  to  reckon  the  Presidents  out,  or  any- 
body out,  but  simply  to  bring  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  experiment* 
ing,  so  that  all  would  engage  in  it  in  common.  We  do  not  want  to 
rule  out  any  class  of  men.  We  would  like  to  have  the  Presidents 
here  every  time. 

Mr.  Welch — I  must  agree  with  some  gentleman  who  has  inquired 
whether  the  proposed  object  could  not  be  well  reached  by  sections.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  parent  society,  which  should  have  such  a  section, 
would  trammel  it  in  the  least ;  because  it  would  have  no  other  control 
over  it  than  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting.  Then  the  ex- 
perimenters in  that  section  would  have  the  whole  weight  of  influence, 
and  the  whole  sympathy  of  their  co-workers  in  the  colleges ;  whereas 
they  would  lack,  it  seems  to  me,  that  influence  and  sympathy,  and 
would  lack  the  help  that  comes  from  general  attendance. 

One  of  the  Professors  has  said  that  only  those  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  experimentations,  can  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  a  meeting 
of  experimenters.  I  cannot  think  that  that  is  exactly  and  strictly  true; 
but  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it ;  because,  though  I  do 
not  myself  take  part  in  actual  experimentation,  I  keep  myself  posted 
on  the  experiments  that  are  going  on  to  a  large  extent  upon  our  own 
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farm.  'Sow  I  am  willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  this  subject 
of  experimentation  should  be  the  prominent  subject  to  be  considered 
in  these  meetings ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  exceedingly  intricate 
and  troublesome  questions,  in  this  new  organization,  to  permit  one 
single  one,  though  it  is  of  paramount  importance  even,  to  engage  all 
the  attention  of  the  Association. 

One  thing  about  what  the  gentleman  says  as  to  the  representation 
of  Trustees  here.  The  Presidents  of  these  Agricultural  Colleges,  so 
far  as  they  are  here,  are  Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  I  think. 
If  that  is  not  entirely  true,  it  is  true  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Hamilton — He  is  not  of  our  Board, 

Mr.  Welch—He  is  not? 

Mr.  Hamilton  —No  sir. 

Mr.  Welch — The  Presidents  generally  represent  the  Trustees ;  and 
if  they  are  not  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  of  our  Board,  they  are  the 
preceding  officers. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — It  is  not  so  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Welch — It  is  not  so  there  ? 

Mr.  Murtfeldt— No  sir. 

Mr.  Welch — I  simply  spoke  of  cases  like  my  own,  from  which  I 
came  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  more  in  reference 
to  this  resolution.  I  have  offered  it  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  basis  of 
agreement.  I  shall  be  entirely  willing,  myself,  to  take  up  either  theory; 
the  one  tliat  Dr.  Miles  is  in  favor  of^  or  the  other  one. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  Dr.  Miles  says  in  re- 
ference to  the  benefits  which  would  be  gained  from  concentration  on 
one  point  At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  are  but  few 
as  yet,  we  speak  of  ourselves  now  as  interested  in  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  agricultural  experimenters — men  who  ar«  in  the  general  in- 
terests of  agriculture.  We  are  so  few  as  yet  that  I  do  not  see  any  great 
disadvantage  that  will  arise  from  our  all  coming  together  and  consult- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  other  men  may  have  been, 
but  my  observation  is  that  when  we  get  the  most  we  can  together  who 
are  interested  on  all  points--!  do  not  care  how  broad  you  make  it  in 
reference  to  agiculture — that  we  still  lack  very  much  of  intelligent 
appreciation,  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  we  are 
laboring  under.  I  do  not  see  any  present  danger  of  our  being  over- 
come with  a  redundance  of  wisdom.  And  I  tliink  the  more  we  can 
get  in  of  these  men,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Vol.  m— 102 
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Mr,  Roberts — The  matter  of  experiments  President  Welch  mnd  I 
have  been  engaged  in  a  good  deal  this  summer ;  and  I  conceiYe  thai 
there  is  two  much  stress  laid  upon  experiments  as  a  group,  or  as  bring- 
ing the  result  of  the  different  experiments  together  for  comparison. 
For  instance,  I  find  it  very  difficult  in  experimenting  on  our  farm.  Let 
me  go  back  aiittle.  Having  lived  in  Henry  county,  I  found  that  the 
climate  was  wonderfully  different.  It  is  so  in  our  own  State  with  ex- 
periments, frequently.  The  experiments  of  crops  that  we  tried  would 
not  produce  the  same  results  as  in  my  own  county  at  home.  And  now 
I  conceive  that  on  our  farm  there,  the  soil  is  so  very  much  different 
from  the  soil  of  Illinois  there,  where  the  college  is  situated — I  mean 
taking  the  two  farms,  not  the  two  different  States  in  general — ^the  soil 
of  them  is  so  different,  and  that  soil  is  so  very  much  different  from 
the  soil  of  Maine— the  climate,  and  all  things  considered,  will  have 
s  uch  a  different  effect — that  you  do  not  learn  much,  you  do  not  gain 
much. 

Now  the  experiments  that  are  made  on  our  farm  there,  will  not 
apply  to  the  whole  State ;  much  less  to  Illinois  and  Maine.  And  so, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  each  college  has  got  to  be  an  experimental  col- 
lege for  its  own  State,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Now  I  find  one  great  difficulty.  I  take  a  field  and  lay  it  off  in  plats 
for  wheat,  of  two  acres  each.  I  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  those 
different  plats  to  operate  alike,  so  that  the  results  will  amount  to  any- 
thing.   One  part  of  the  field  will  do  much  better  than  the  other  part 

There  are  certain  things  that  can  be  learned,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  those  experiments  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  us  a  very  wide 
range  of  certain  knowledge. 

Besides  this,  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  may  exercise 
an  influence  to  make  the  crops  different.  There  is  the  amount  of  the 
rainfall,  the  backwardness  or  forwardness  of  the  spring,  the  tempera- 
ture, etc.  A  storm  this  year  spoiled  our  oatfield,  and  knocked  our  ex- 
periments almost  all  to  pieces;  blew  the  oats  all  over.  So  we  have  all 
these  things  to  contend  with.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
doing  a  wonderful  work,  if  we  could  succeed  in  applying  our  experi- 
ments to  our  own  States.  Our  agricultural  papers,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  reach  the  end 
we  want  to  reach.  Professor  Miles  and  I  can  be  in  weekly  communi- 
cation as  to  any  experiments  we  are  carrying  on. 

Mr.  Miles — ^The  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  call  out  discussion, 
and  get  an  expression  of  opinion.    I  now  move  to  lay  the  resolution 
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npon  the  table.    The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  leave  the  matter  for  a 
committee  of  the  officers  of  the  society  to  consult  and  plan. 

I  must  say*  that,  although  I  expressed  my  own  opinion  rery  posi- 
tively and  decidedly,  yet  I  have  no  very  strong  preference  either  way 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  expressed  my  opinion  strongly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  discussion.  I  have  no  strong  preference  either 
way.  Therefore,  I  move  to  lay  this  resolution  upon  the  table.  That 
will  leave  the  officers  of  the  society  free  to  consult  one  another,  and 
act  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McAffee — In  what  position  does  that  leave  the  matter  for  con- 
sideration i 

The  President — It  leaves  it  where  the  report  left  it — in  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  who  are  made  an  Executive  Oommittee,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  organkaUon. 

Mr.  Flagg,  as  Chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  Experiments,  sub- 
mitted a  report. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  state,  in  explanation  of  this  report,  which  I  now 
make,  that  we  could  get  but  a  portion  of  our  committee  together ;  but 
we  got  as  many  together  as  we  could,  and  with  what  unanimity  we 
conld.  In  case  there  should  be  any  fault  found  with  what  is  reported, 
I  hope  that  members  of  the  Convention  will  feel  entirely  free  to  differ 
from  us.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

BBPOBT  OF  OOHMnTBB   ON  BXPBBIMENTS. 

a 

The  Oommittee  have  taken  the  sabject  asaigaed  them  under  consideration,  so  far  as  possi- 
le  in  the  press  of  other  business,  and  would  report  as  follows : 
The  field  of  experiment  in  its  widest  sense,  in  relation  to  our  college  founded  on  the  na- 
tional grant,  is  large  and  crowded  with  work.    We  want — 

L    Meteorological  obserrations. 

1.    Scientific,  after  the  Smithsonian  plan. 
.  i.    Practical,  like  those  of  the  Signal  Sense. 
n.    Hechanical  experiments. 

1.  In  strength  of  materialta. 

2.  In  native  powers. 

8.    In  trials  of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  implements. 
ni.    ExperimenU  in  physics,  especially  in  the  effects  of  difierent  degrees  of  light,  heat 

and  electricity  aad  moisture  on  vegetable  life. 
rV.    Bxperiments  in  industrial  ohemistiy,  such  as  analysis  of  soils,  of  days  and  other 

earths  used  in  the  arts;  of  coal,  lime,  and  building  rocks,  minerals,  manures, 

plants  and  their  products,  and  of  animal  products, 
y.    Experiments  and  observations  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 
Vl.    Experiments  with  soils  in  their  drainage,  pulverization  by  diifiBrent  implements  and 

their  compaction;  the  application  of  diflfereat  fertilisers;  the  variation  of  soils  in 

adyoining  plots,  then  continuous  cropping  without  manure  and  other  irrigation. 
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yn.  Experiments  in  special  culture  wiih  difTerent  yarieties  of  grasses,  graiBS,  itntt. 
plants,  trees,  etc.,  with  rariatlons  in  the  time,  distance  and  depth  of  planting 
modes  of  cultiyation,  harvesting,  manuring,  modes  of  propagation ;  and  with  ia- 
sects  and  diseases  affecting  plants. 

YIIL  Experiments  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  domestic  animals,  comparing  differ 
ence,  breeds  and  species,  then  diseases,  etc 

We  enumerate  these  to  give  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  special  attention,  some 
idea  of  the  immensitj  of  the  labor  to  be  performed.  To  a  large  extent,  of  course,  these  ex- 
periments must  be  tried  by  each  State,  for  its  own  people,  according  to  its  peculiar  wanti  and 
capabilities.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  experiments  may  be  tried  in  common  or  re- 
peated all  over  the  country.  Especially  this  is  true  of  the  culture  of  certain  widely  growa 
plants,  such  as  corn,  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

Accordingly,  we  submit  herewith  two  or  three  simple  experiments  of  primair  impottance 
and  inexpensive  character,  which  we  hope  to  have  begun  next  year  at  a  large  number  of  our 
agricultural  colleges,  and  prosecuted  to  final  results. 


EXPERIMENT  No.  1.— 1  Aou  Plats,  2  Boos  bt  4 — 4  fut  bktwmks  Plats. 
Experiment  to  Test  the  Variaiwn  of  Soil  on  Ac^acenl  PlaU. 


I 


The  plats  should  be  situated  on  a  soil  as  uniform  throughout  as  possible,  and  whidi  has 
not  been  manured,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years.  If  possible,  the  soil  should  be  tile-drained 
thoroughly.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  should  be  the  same,  and  the  slope  uniform  if  possibls. 
In  case  of  lack  of  tile-drainage,  the  soil  should  be  naturally  well  drained;  and  where  there  is 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  slope,  the  differences  between  different  plats  shoold  be  earefhllj 
noted.    A  separate  analysis  is  desirable  of  the  soils  on  each  plat 

The  plats  should  be  plowed  and  otherwise  cultivated  uniformly  at  the  same  depths,  at  tlie 
same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
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These  plats  should  be  planted  to  eom  in  1872,  in  drills,  at  such  distance  between  rows  as 
each  experimenter  maj  prefer,  one  stalk  in  a  place.  The  same  number  of  plants  should  be 
grown  upon  each  plat.  * 

No  manure  should  be  applied  in  1872,  and  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  in  1878  and 
1874,  also  without  the  addition  of  manures. 

The  corn  should  be  cut  up  at  a  proper  stage  of  ripeness,  weighed  green,  each  plat  sepa- 
rately, and  cured  in  small  stocks,  and  when  thoroughly  dried,  should  be  weighed  again,  stalks 
and  all.  The  ears  should  then  be  husked  and  weighed  separately  first,  when  first  husked,  and 
again  when  the  cobs  seem  thoroughly  dried.  The  pounds  each  of  soft  and  hard  corn  should 
be  noted. 

The  time  occupied  in  planting,  in  going  through  each  process  of  cultivation,  harvesting, 
etc.,  should  be  accurately  noted  and  performed,  each  in  the  dry  part  of  the  same  day. 

This  experiment  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  relative  differences  in  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  adljacent  plats,  with  the  view  of  thereafter  applying  manures  to  the  soils  thus  proved. 

EXPERIMENT  No.  2.— Pulntino  or  Corn  in  Hills  and  Drills. 

The  fields  planted  in  hills  and  drills  should  consist  of  a  little  more  than  one  acre  each,  di- 
Tidedas  in  the  preceding  experioient,  into  twenty  plats,  each  four  by  two  rods.  Each  of  these 
fields  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  in  soil,  aspect  and  slope.  In  one  field  the  com 
should  be  planted  in  hills,  in  the  other  in  drills,  at  the  same  distance  apart  between  rows,  with 
the  stalks  placed  equi-distant  in  the  rows,  so  that  the  number  of  plants  to  the  square  rod  shall 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  The  different  fields  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  cultivation, 
and  the  crops  should  be  cut  up  and  weighed,  the  ears  weighed  separately,  and  the  amount  of 
soft  and  hard  com  compared  in  either  case,  as  in  Experiment  No.  1.     .     ' 

EXPERIMENT  Na  8. — ^Unifobm  Applicatioit  of  Manxjrbs  on  Adjacent  Plats. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  test  the  variation  of  soils  on  adjoining  plats,  both  ma- 
nured and  unmanured,  the  conditions  being  more  complex  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  as  uniform  conditions  of  soil  and  of  the  manures  ap- 
plied to  it  as  possible. 

The  plats  should  be  planted  with  corn,  and  cultivated  and  harvested  as  prescribed  in  ex- 
periment No.  1. 

We  recommend,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  the  choice  of  uniform  fields  under  uniform  con- 
ditions, divided  into  plats  separated  by  stripe  of  four  feet  The  same  weight  of  the  same 
manure  should  be  applied  on  adjoining  diagonal  plats,  leaving  the  alternate  plats  without 
manure  for  purposes  of  comparison — thus : 
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• 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Manure. 

• 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Manure. 

1 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Manure. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  do  not  understand  one  point  there,  Mr,  Committee- 
man, that  sajB  the  corn  shall  be  planted  at  sach  distances  in  the  drill 
as  decided  best  by  each  party. 

Mr.  Flagg — Such  distances  between  rows  and  in  drills  both — as  the 
particular  experimenters  might  desire. 

Mr.  McAffee — ^Then  there  is  another  point.  Is  it  provided  that  all 
experimenters  that  are  trying  that  experiment,  shall  nse  the  same 
variety  of  com  or  such  as  they  choose  i  I  would  remark,  if  that  is 
the  case,  that  there  are  some  varieties  of  com  which  may  vary  in  small 
plats,  and  do  not  stand  so  uniform  in  the  field  as  other  varieties,  and 
I  should  wish  to  have  one  certain  variety,  or  some  certain  variety  fixed 
upon,  that  are  more  constant  in  their  characteristics  than  some  are. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  will  ask  leave  to  explain  here.  As  the  gentleman  will 
perceive,  the  point  is  this :  to  get  at  a  field  which  shall  either  be  unL 
form  in  its  natural  productiveness,  or  if  it  be  not  uniform,  to  notice 
the  differences,  plat  by  plat,  so  that  we  can  apply  the  manure  to  it 
after  we  have  got  through  with  our  first  series  of  experiments,  and  see 
pretty  definitely  what  the  effect  of  that  manure  will  be.    If  yon  shoiild 
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have  one  plat,  or  one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  which  wonld  produce  one 
bushel  of  com  more  per  year  than  the  one  adjoining  it,  and  were  to 
pat  on  your  manure  before  you  had  ascertained  that  fact,  your  experi- 
ment as  to  the  manures,  or  comparison  of  manures,  would  be  entirely 
vitiated,  or  partially  so.  The  object,  therefore,  is  to  plant,  year  after 
year,  as  far  as  may  be  thought  best,  these  different  plats  without  ma- 
nure, and  ascertain  their  relative  productiveness.  If  they  prove  equal 
in  productiveness,  all  well  and  good,  or  if  they  do  not  prove  equal  in 
productiveness,  we  want  to  know  it,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  un- 
equaL  Having  ascertained  that  fact,  your  committee  then  suppose 
we  are  ready  to  go  on  and  apply  manure,  and  by  the  results  to  decide 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  affected  by  those  manures. 

The  President — In  these  preliminary  experiments,  you  do  not  de- 
sign any  comparison  between  the  plats  of  one  institution  and  those  of 
another. 

Mr.  Flagg — ^We  thought  not.  I  wonld  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  this  fact,  that  while  it  may  be  desirable  on 
many  accounts  to  use  certain  particular  varieties  of  com  over  the 
whole  extent  of  country  over  which  we  hope  to  range,  yet  it  would 
be  practically  impossible,  because  the  corn  growing  in  different  lati- 
tudes varies  so  much  in  its  characteristics  and  its  wants. 

The  comparison  that  we  wish  to  make  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  fact 
in  the  first  place,  whether  this  variation  of  eoils  adjoining  one  another 
is  found  throughout  the  country  that  we  have  under  experiment,  and 
whether  they  all  vary  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Miles^  It  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  distance  apart, 
provided  it  is  uniform.  It  matters  not  about  the  variety  of  com.  What 
might  be  a  certain  variety  in  one  State  might  be  different  in  another 
State.  Let  each  one  select  the  kind  that  will  grow  best.  We  can  as- 
certain then  whether  the  soils  in  one  locality  are  more  local  to  those 
varieties  than  those  in  other  localities. 

Mr.  Welch — I  move  we  now  adjourn  to  half-past  one  o'clock. 
The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Oonvention  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Vice* 
Preeident  Miles. 

The  President  'pro  Um — ^The  question  before  the  Oonvention  is  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Experiments. 

Mr.  Flagg — The  report,  I  will  explain,  is  given,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient detail  as  far  as  the  last  two  experiments  are  concerned. 

The  Committee  recommended  as  experiment  number  two,  the  plant- 
ing of  corn  in  hills  and  drills ;  and  specifying  details,  which  thej  wDl 
add  to  hereafter. 

Experiment  number  three  is  in  relation  to  the  uniform  application  of 
manures  on  adjacent  plats;  which  needs  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  also 
before  it  is  finally  acted  upon.  Otherwise,'  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  complete. 

I  would  add,  that  should  this  report  be  adopted^  I  should  then  more 
the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  perfect  details,  and  to  corre- 
spond, and  as  far  as  the  colleges  will  cooperate,  to  carry  it  out — ^to 
endeavor  to  have  these  experiments  tried  in  as  many  institutions  as 
possible  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Daniels  —I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  President,  pro  tern — That  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Flagg — In  order  to  close  up  this  business,  I  will  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sub-committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  perfect  the 
details  of  this  report,  and  to  correspond  with  the  various  agriculrnral 
colleges,  and  with  other  persons  that  may  be  deemed  fit,  and  endea- 
vor to  sequre  the  carrying  .out  of  these  experiments  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hamilton — Does  it  not  seem  premature  for  us  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  this  sort,  before  we  have  a  permanent  organization  f  Will 
it  not  be  well  for  us  to  wait  until  we  have  agreed  upon  some  form  of 
organization,  before  presenting  a  report  like  this  for  the  action  of  all 
the  colleges }    It  might  modify  their  action  in  some  respect. 

The  President — I  would  state  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen, 
that  the  matter  of  permanent  organization  is  already  disposed  of.  This 
particular  business  is  now  before  the  present  Convention.  The  matter 
of  permanent  organization  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
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the  officers  of  the  present  Convention,  for  them  to  correspond  and 
perfect  it.   If  we  await  their  action,  we  will  not  get  any  business  done. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  am  very  anxions  it  should  be  accomplished  before 
ive  leave;  but  I  do  not  understand  the  present  situation  of  things. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  add  in  explanation,  that  the  very  reason  of  my 
making  this  motion,  was  the  fact  that  we  have  no  permanent  organiza- 
tion ;  that  is,  a  continuous  one  fully  officered  ;  and  I  wanted  to  secure 
immediate  action  in  obtaining  these  experiments,  although  our  organi- 
zation is  not  perfected.  Otherwise  it  would  properly  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Daniels — I  move  that  Mr.  Flagg,  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  McAffee, 
constitute  that  committee. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  hope  I  will  be  excused  from  serving  on  that  commit- 
tee, in  order  to  have  some  gentleman  from  further  East  put  on  in  my 
place.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  these  gentlemen  distributed 
as  much  as  possible.    I  would  nominate  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  am  very  certain  that  Mr.  Flagg  will  fill  that  posi- 
tion much  better  than  I  could,  although  I  feel  very  much  interested  in 
it ;  but  he  has  had  probably  more  experience  than  I  have,  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  willing,  however,  to  act  on  the  committee  if  it  is  thought 
desirable,  but  I  would  not  like  to  take  the  place  of  so  good  a  man  as 
Mr.  Flagg. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  move  an  addition  of  two  members  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman — That  would  make  it  too  cumbersome. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  should  like  to  have  a  representation  from  Pennsylva- 
nia.   I  hope  Mr.  Hamilton  will  consent  to  act 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  think  if  there  were  probably  more  members  on 
the  committee,  it  would  enable  us  to  act  probably  more  intelligently 
than  when  we  are  so  few.  It  might  be  better  to  have  the  experience 
of  men  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  and  those  from  the  extreme  Korth,  can  have  a  voice  in  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  into  account  and  regulate  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  countries.  I  will  make  a  motion  that  two  persons  be 
added  to  this  committee,  which  shall  consist  of  five  instead  of  three. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Flagg— -I  nominate  Frot  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Hamilton  was  elected. 

Mr.  Miles— I  nominate  Prof.  Prentiss,  of  New  York. 
Vol.  Ill— 108 
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Prof.  Prentifl0 — ^I  would  nominate  Frof.  CaldwdL  He  wonld  prob- 
ably be  able  to  Berve  the  committee  much  better  than  I  would  be  able 
to  do. 

On  motion,  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  7:30  this  evening. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7:30  P.  M. 

BIBFOBT. 

Mr.  Flagg  suggested  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  remuner 
ate  the  publishers  of  ^^  Thb  Pbaibib  Fabmbb,"  who  have  seeured  a 
short-hand  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ConventioD,  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  either  by  ordering  a  large  number  of  the  papers  contain- 
ing the  report,  or  by  having  the  report  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  with  power  to  act 

Mr.  Fli^g  was  requested  by  the  Oonvention  to  attend  to  the  revision 
of  the  copy  before  publishing. 

The  order  of  business  for  the  evening  was  then  taken  up,  being 

XXPEBIMBKTS  AT  THB  PBNKSYLVANIA  AOBIOTTLTUBAL  OOLLBOB. 

Mr.  Hamilton — The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  opened  for  students  in  1859 — among  the  first  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country  to  throw  open  its  doors  for  the  admission  of 
young  men  whose  <)bject  in  coming  there  was  to  get  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  The  gentlemen  who  conceived 
this  idea  had  for  a  long  time  before  been  thinking  of  the  matter,  but 
it  had  not  taken  proper  shape  until  about  1856,  when  the  question 
was  agitated  as  to  the  probability  of  the  States  beiug  able  to  get 
land  to  endow  colleges  such  as  these.  It  was  seven  years  after  this 
time  that  these  States  did  get  the  land,  the  first  bill  b^ng  defeated 
by  Congress,  as  you  know.  The  college  began  right  in  the  woods. 
It  was  not,  as  the  gentleman  stated  here  the  other  day,  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  it  was  a  sort  of  unnatural  state.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
college  was  built,  and  its  farm,  was  full  of  roots — of  what  we  caU 
grubs  in  our  country — of  land  that  has  been  cut  off  repeatedly  for 
timber  and  for  ore  ftimaces ;  so  that  they  had  to  go  to  work  rigbt  in 
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fche  woods.    It  cost  ns  $S5  an  acre  to  clear  onr  land.    It  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  very  stony,  and  we  bad  all  these  difScnlties  to  contend 
against.    The  college  started  withont  an  endowment.    When  the  stn- 
dents  first  entered  the  college,  abont  one-half  of  the  building  was  np, 
bat  it  was  considered  nnadvisable  to  defer  longer  the  opening  of  t^e 
college.    Dr.  Pugh  was  its  first  President.    He,  as  you  all  know,  was 
a  gentleman  eminently  qnalified  for  this  position — ^for  the  position  of 
President  of  an  agricultural  college.    He  had  a  peculiar  knowledge ; 
he  bad  a  special  training  for  this  business.    He  had  gone  to  Europe 
and  studied  there.    He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Germany.    He  came  to  England  and  was  conected  with  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  in  their  experiments.    He  was  a  first  class  chemist,  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  versed  in  pretty  much  all  of  the  sciences  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.    He  was  not  a  literary  man  in  the  sense  that  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  man  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  languages,  but  he  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern 
languages,  and  was  a  very  well  educated  man ;  and  besides  this  he  was 
what  we  call  practical,  that  is,  he  had  good  common  sense,  and  he 
knew  how  to  apply  it.    I  know  that  the  term  has  become  rather  otlen- 
siye  here,  but  it  expresses  the  idea.    During  his  administration  the 
college  was  filled  with  students.    They  turned  a  great  many  young 
men  away.    They  took  but  the  best  young  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
ability.    They  made  a  mistake,  however,  in  putting  their  terms  en- 
tirely too  low — only  $100  a  year.    This  put  the  college  in  debt;  it 
could  not  run  at  that  rate.    They  hoped,  with  the  great  number  of 
fitadents  and  the  amount  of  income  that  they  would  derive  from  them, 
to  pay  all  their  expenses. 

The  comer  stone  of  this  college  was  educated  labor.  Dr.  Pugh  ob- 
jected,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  to  this  principle  of  labor 
that  the  Trustees  had  impressed  upon  it  They  told  him  that  the  labor 
question  must  go  with  this  college ;  that  it  was  the  distinctive  feature ; 
that  it  was  in  this  that  they  differed  from  other  colleges,  in  making 
labor  honorable  and  respectable,  and  they  told  Dr.  Pugh  plainly  that 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  college  on  these  terms,  then  somebody 
else  would  have  to  take  it ;  that  if  there  was  any  distinctive  feature  in 
their  college,  if  they  had  any  idea  of  what  an  agricultural  college  was, 
it  was  that  labor  must  be  connected  with  it.  This  labor  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  than  in  any  other  college  in  this  land. 
The  students  did  everything.  When  I  say  that  I  mean  tliat  they  did 
everything.  They  went  to  the  kitchen  and  did  the  cooking.  They 
waited  on  the  table ;  they  washed  the  dishes.    They  did  all  the  work 
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that  was  done  on  tbe  farm  and  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  nnrserj, 
in  the  workshopB,  in  the  college — cleaning  out  halls,  cleaning  out 
privies :  all  the  work  was  done  by  the  students.  Each  student  was 
required  to  work.  This  was  carried  on  during  Dr.  Fngh's  admin- 
istration, until  about  1864.  The  college  was  successful  up  until  about 
that  time,  when  he  died.  I  may  say  that  about  1863,  a  good  many  of 
the  students  went  to  the  war.  This  was  its  first  stroke.  The  building 
was  completed,  and  when  it  was  completed  it  had  a  load  of  debt  of 
some  $80,000  upon  it.  This  was  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  and  the  in- 
terest on  these  bonds  had  to  be  met.  The  students  that  left  ^is  col> 
lege  at  that  time  did  not  come  back.  They  got  into  the  army  and 
then  came  home  and  went  into  business.  Dr.  Pugh  in  the  meantime 
died,  and  the  college  for  almost  a  year  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
chaos.  The  Professors  of  the  college  attended  to  the  finances,  and 
also  to  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  students  were  discouraged 
to  some  extent  by  this  want  of  organization. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  18ti5,  Dr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  formerly  President  of  Girard  College,  was  elected  President — a 
very  able  man,  and  one  eminently  fitted  for  this  position,  a  farmer 
himself  and  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  He  brought  a  good  number 
of  students  with  him,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years,  owing  to  some  difll- 
culties  which  I  will  not  explain,  he  was  desirous,  compelled  by  his 
circumstances,  to  leave  the  college ;  there  was  no  inharmonious  feeling 
between  him  and  the  officers  of  the  college,  however.  It  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  his  private  aflhirs.  This  was  unfortunate ;  students  went 
with  him.  General  Eraser  then  came  in.  Dr.  Allen,  I  may  say, 
tried  to  modify  this  labor  system.  He  told  the  Trustees  that  if  they 
would  do  away  with  this  labor  system  he  would  fill  the  college  inside 
of  two  years ;  and  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Faculty  to  do  away  with 
this  system  of  labor,  and  it  was  abolished  to  a  great  extent  The  stu- 
dents at  that  time  were  not  required  to  do  these  offices  in  the  kitchen, 
and  dining-room,  and  to  work  about  the  buildings  so  much.  Dr.  Allen 
left  us  and  the  college  began  to  deline. 

Gen.  Eraser,  who  was  at  Canonsburg,  came  there  and  took  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  college.  He  drew  up  a  paper  that  was  signed  by  the 
Faculty,  protesting  against  this  matter  of  labor— an  able  paper,  which 
1  wish  would  be  read  by  the  members  of  this  Convention,  each  of  them 
— giving  the  reasons  why  the  labor  system  was  not  practicable,  why  it 
was  not  profitable.  I  will  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
paper.  I  have  some  views  that  differ  from  it  to  some  extent,  yet  there 
are  many  suggestions  in  it  that  are  valuaUe,    fie  gave  the  matter  a 
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tborough  investigation.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Board  of  Trns- 
tees,  who  had  established  a  college  in  which  thej  laid  the  comer  stone 
of  labor,  changed  their  views  and  said  that  they  would  allow  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  college  to  carry  on  that  institution  without  labor ;  did 
not  require  the  students  to  work,  but  allowed  them  to  work,  and  a 
compensaton  was  given  to  all  such  as  desired  this  opportunity.  This 
was  carried  on  until  the  latter  part  of  1868,  when  General  Eraser  left, 
having  been  elected  to  one  of  theee  Western  universities,  in  Lawrence, 
£ansas.  He  took  charge  of  that  University  as  President,  and  has 
succeeded,  I  understand,  very  well.  Our  college  by  this  time  had 
become  so  depressed  that  it  had  run  down  to  about  twenty  students, 
although  we  had  a  Faculty  that  would  compare  with  any  college  in 
this  land.  They  were  gentlemen  eminent  in  their  deparments.  In 
zoology,  Professor  Clark,  who. is,  probably,  second  to  none  in  t^e 
country,  and  in  chemistry  was  Dr.  Caldwell,  now  of  Ithica;  and 
gentlemen  of  like  stamp  in  all  these  departments ;  and  each  depart- 
ment was  divided  up,  presenting  every  opportunity  for  a  student  who 
desired  to  gain  a  first-rate  education. 

1  go  into  these  details  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  thing,  to 
show  our  condition  at  the  time  when  we  inaugurated  this  Experimental 
Farm;  partly  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  labor  system  in  our  col- 
lege, where  it  was,  as  you  see,  tried  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  afterwards,  if  time  will  allow,  I  will  give  you  our  present  status 
in  this  respect,  of  labor,  and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  military  history. 

Snt  at  this  time,  the  fall  of  1867,  or  the  spring  of  1668,  the  Trus- 
tees became  alarmed  about  the  college.  They  thought  that  we  were 
certainly  now  broken  up  ;  that  all  the  money  that  had  been  expended 
and  all  the  trouble  that  they  had  gone  to,  and  it  was  not  a  little,  had 
been  in  vain.  The  Trustees  met  at  Harrisburg,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  college ;  what  they  should  do  in  order  to  resuscitate  it ;  what 
they  should  do  in  order  to  commend  it  to  the  public.  It  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  in  the  course  of  their  de- 
liberations, they  resolved,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  time  themselves 
to  determine  the  matter  in  their  session  there,  to  appoint  a  committee 
who  should  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  to  see  what  should  be 
done.  The}i  had  done  everything  that  they  knew.  They  had  estab- 
lished a  curriculum  that  was  an  honor  to  any  college,  and  now  they 
cast  about  to  see  what  else  they  should  do.  AH  of  these  things  had 
failed.  They  appointed  this  committee,  and  they  immediately  went  to 
work.  They  began  asking  people  what  this  college  ought  to  be.  They 
wrote  to  people ;  they  consulted  their  friends ;  they  consulted  men 
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everywhere — other  colleges  in  regard  to  their  succeBB — ^to  see  wherein 
we  did  not  meet  the  public  wants ;  whj  it  was  that  we  had  lost  oonfi- 
dence,  and  why  it  was  that  we  could  not  get  students.  We  had  this 
endowment ;  the  land  scrip  had  been  given  to  us  entire.  Now  what 
we  wanted  was  students.  We  had  all  the  material,  all  the  apparatus 
that  was  necessary.  And  the  consequence  of  the  whole  thing  was 
that  this  committee,  after  a  great  deal  of  exertion,  came  to  the  condu- 
sion  that  they  found  two  things  that  the  people  seemed  to  need.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  the  sort  of  education  they  wanted  was  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  agriculture  by  actual  experiment  They 
had  tired  of  theories.  We  had  been  theorizing  on  agriculture  and 
doing  our  best  to  give  the  theories  in  connection  with  it,  and  these 
gentlemen  had  failed  to  see  that  they  were  of  any  value.  Our  experi- 
m^nts  that  we.  did  carry  on — and  those  we  had  were  carried  on  by  a 
'  gentleman  who  is  a  chemist,  and  who  is  a  very  careful  man — our  ex- 
periments amounted  to  nothing ;  owing  to  their  transient  character, 
they  elicited  from  nature  very  vague  replies. 

The  committee  found  out  another  thing:  that  our  best  farmers 
thought'we  ought  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  college  to 
demonstrate  these  points  in  agriculture ;  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing practical)  something  that  would  show  to  the  people  where  thi» 
money  that  we  received  did  go,  that  they  would  get  some  direct  return ; 
that  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  should  receive  benefit  from  this  grant, 
and  not  only  the  boys  that  came  there,  but  that  men  everywhere  that 
agriculture  men,  who  had  experience  in  agriculture,  could  learn  from 
an  agricultural  college ;  that  it  should  not  only  teach  boys,  but  it 
should  teach  men ;  that  it  should  not  only  teach  theories,  l>ut  it  should 
teadi  principles  in  agriculture  that  had  been  developed  from  theoiy  by 
practice ;  that  these  were  the  things  they  wished.  They  were  tired  of 
these  theories  advanced  in  books — a  multitude  of  which  are  fruitless — 
and  men  of  means  had  experimented  until  they  had  given  the  mat- 
ter up  in  disgust  Some  men,  too,  felt  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
these  experiments  being  carried  on  at  the  college,  because  the  coU^ 
received  money  for  this  purpose,  and  that  private  individuals  could  not 
afford  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  from  which  people  could 
derive  much  benefit,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  experiment 

Another  thing  was  that  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  them  on  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  and  another  matter  that  affected  them  was 
that  their  faitns,  changing  hands  by  the  death  of  persons,  these  things 
might  go  for  nothing,  and  nobody  would  profit  by  their  experienca 
And  so  the  committee  reported  to  the  Board  that  there  seemed  to  be  s 
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demand  for  some  plan  bj  which  this  scientific  agriculture  could  be  re- 
duced to  practice,  by  which  people  could  be  made  to  feel  that  we  were 
working  in  their  interests.    The  Board  of  Trustees  seemed  to  see  the 
force  of  the  argument  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  result  of  the  matter 
was  that  they  placed  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  new  com- 
mittee, and  gave  this  committee  the  injunction  to  draw  up  some  plan 
for  the  working  out  of  their  ideas,  and  it  resulted  in  this :  that  they 
considered  that  a  series  of  experiments  should  be  carried  on  at  the  Ool- 
lege  Farm ;  that  a  portion  of  our  College  Farm  should  be  put  aside 
or  the  purpose  of  making  these  experiments;  but  in  considering  the 
whole  matter,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  up  a  line  of  procedure,  some 
system  by  which  they  should  be  governed,  they  found  that  the  differ- 
ence in  soil  and  the  difference  in  climate  must  be  considered,  and  that 
in  order  to  give  the  widest  scope,  and  that  our  experiments  might  pro- 
duce the  greatest  benefits,  they  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  test 
these  experiments  in  differents  parts  of  the  States — similar  experiments 
under  different  conditions,  as  isolated  elevation,  temperature,  and  so  on. 
They  then  reported  to  the  Board  this  much :  that  they  thought  some 
plan  should  be  devised  by  which  the  college  could  distribute  its  ex- 
periments to  different  parts  of  the  State.    The  matter  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Board ;  they  saw  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  they  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  accomplished.    The  college  was  too  poor  to  buy ; 
it  could  not  buy  these  farms  and  it  could  not  rent  them,  because  it 
was  inconvenient;   they  could   not  rent  them  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  nobody  would  give  them  to  them ;  so  they  did  not 
see  what  could  be  done.    'After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  it  was  de- 
termined to  go  before  our  State  Legislature  and  just  present  the  mat- 
ter to  them.    We  were  a  little  afraid  of  the  Legislature,  that  they 
would  partake  of  tHe  same  prej  udice  that  had  existed  against  the  col- 
lege through  the  State. 

The  Chairman — ^Allow  me  to  state  that  there  are  some  gentlemen 
who  will  be  obliged  to  leave  by  the  trains,  who  would  like  to  hear  of 
your  experiments,  and  the  historical  part  ought  to  be  omitted  for  their 
benefit. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  will  go  oyer  the  matter  briefiy.  The  three  farms 
were  instituted  by  the  Legislature  appropriating  one-tenth  part  of  the 
principal  of  the  college  scrip  for  that  purpose,  and  the  farms  were  lo- 
cated by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  one 
in  Chester  county,  one  in  Indiana  county,  and  one  at  the  college  in 
Center  county,  one  hundred  acres  each.  About  thirty-five  acres  of 
these  farms  was  set  apart  as  experimental  farms.     The  other  was 
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farmed  as  a  model  farm.  The  programme  of  experiments,  I  may  saj, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  other 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  were  interested  in 
agricultural  experiments.  This  programme,  as  it  was  drawn  up,  was 
made  irrevocable.  No  matter  if  a  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Agricultural  College,  or  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  College 
should  leave,  no  matter  what  should  take  place,  this  system  shall  be 
carried  out ;  it  is  the  action  of  the  Board.  It  was  got  up  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  these  experiments  were  imprinted  here  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  themselves.  They  are  irrevocable  ;  they  expect  to  carry 
them  out  as  they  are,  allowing  those  plats  that  have  received  any  error 
to  go  throui>:h,  and  noting  their  errors,  counting  them  of  no  value,  but 
not  changing  the  system  because  some  of  the  plats  have  been  found 
to  be  erroneous. 

The  committee,  who  drew  up  the  plan,  considered  that  there  were 
three  points  upon  which  men  desired  information.  One  object  of  the 
experiments  was  to  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  methods 
of  culture.  Another  was  the  difierent  applications  of  manures  and 
their  effect  upon  soils.  Another,  the  different  sorts  of  grain ;  trying 
experiments  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grains,  seeds  and  vegetables.  These  were  the  three  ideas  that  thej  in- 
tended to  develop,  and  all  their  experiments  were  made  to  tend  to  this 
end ;  the  object  was  to  have  them  tend  in  this  direction. 

The  matter  of  rotation  of  crops  was  tried  very  cautiously.  They 
saw  the  difficulties  that  were  in  the  way,  and  they  agreed  that  the  com- 
mon system  of  rotation  of  crops  was  proba\>ly  the  safest  one  to  take 
at  first,  so  they  took  what  we  call  a  five  years'  rotation  of  crops.  The 
first  would  be  corn,  the  next  would  be  in  barley,  jor  in  oats,  or  in  po- 
tatoes ;  and  the  next  would  be  in  clover,  and  the  next  year  in  clover, 
making  a  five  years'  rotation  of  crops.  This  is  the  rotation  of  crops 
that  is  common  there. 

A  few  of  the  experiments  go  to  show  the  effect  of  a  change  from 
barley  to  oats,  or  from  barley  to  fallow,  but  these  are  the  only  experi- 
ments in  the  rotatipn  of  crops  that  we  have. 

The  next  object  was  in  the  methods  of  culture,  and  in  these  methods 
of  culture  they  used  different  sorts  of  plowing,  for  one  thing — the  dif- 
ference between  shallow  and  deep  plowing — to  continue  these  experi- 
ments year  after  year,  and  see  the  relative  value  of  shallow  and  deep 
plowing  in  our  soils.  These  are  matters  that  are  of  great  importance 
to  us,  for  if  we  have  to  subsoil  our  land  it  involves  almost  a  double 
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expense.    To  be  profitable,  subeoiling  mast  effect  great  reenlts,  both 
in  produce  and  the  improvement  of  our  land. 

Tbej  form  a  comparison  between  two  plats.  They  found  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  demonstrate  anything  in  this  matter,  to  make 
bnt  one  experiment  upon  one  plat. 

I  think  I  have  gone  a  little  too  fast  in  telling  you  of  this  rotation  of 
crops.  There  are  five  tiers  of  plats,  rui^ning  up  to  44,  making  five 
times  44 — 220  plats  altogether.  An  experiment  is  tried  in  the  five 
years  rotation,  on  five  plats  right  through.  Plat  1  would  be  in  com 
one  year ;  next  year  101,  receiving  the  same  treatment  that  1  did, 
would  be  in  corn,  and  1,  instead  of  being  in  com,  would  be  in  bar- 
ley ;  and  the  next  year  201  would  be,  we  may  say,  in  com,  and  the 
one  before  that,  101,  would  be  in  barley ;  the  one  before  that,  No.  1, 
would  be  in  wheat.  So  on ;  301,  in  the  fourth  tier  of  plats,  the  fourth 
year,  would  be  in  clover ;  the  one  before  that  would  be  in  wheat ;  the 
one  before  that  would  be  in  barley,  and  the  one  before  that  would  be 
in  clover,  and  so  on,  continuing  these  experiments  through  these  five 
years  rotation,  and  giving  to  each  of  these  five  plats  the  same  method 
of  culture. 

We  have,  then,  another  principle  besides  this  matter  of  methods  of 
culture,  which  is,  to  test  the  difierent  ways  of  planting  seeds.  Take 
com,  for  instance,  to  see  which  is  the  best,  to  plant  end  grains,  to  plant 
butt  grains,  or  to  plant  center  grains ;  to  plant  grains  one  foot  apart  in 
a  row,  six  inches  apart  in  drills,  or  to  plant  them  three  feec  apart  in 
hills,  with  three  in  a  hill,  or  two  feet  apart  in  hills,  with  two  in  a  hill, 
and  various  other  experiments  in  regard  t-o  different  ways  of  planting 
com. 

Then  they  tried  the  effects  of  fertilizers.  Notice  each  of  these  ex- 
periments has  a  distinct  system  of  plats  to  itself.  And  so  in  the  mat- 
ter of  manures.  We  have  lime,  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre;  lime, 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  lime,  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre ;  lime, 
two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre ;  applied  in  different  ways,  to  show 
its  relative  merits,  its  effects  upon  the  land,  and  to  see  how  long  those 
effects  continue.  All  these  are  compared  with  land  that  is  not  limed, 
that  never  has  been  limed,  and  the  plats  lie  as  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  possible.  They  are  in  the  same  slopes,  if  possible  the  same 
sort  of  ground,  not  going  from  a  day  to  a  slate,  or  to  any  other  sort  of 
ground,  but  retaining  the  clay  for  the  same  experiment. 

Different  sorts  of  seeds  are  used  ;  the  advantage  of  sowing  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  bushel 
and  a  half,  two  bushels,  three  bushels.    The.  same  way  with  timothy 
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seed  or  clover  seed,  giving  ^tbye  different  ways  in  which  these  things 
shall  be  sowed,  and  see  by  comparison,  by  weighing  the  reeult  and 
accurate  observation  what  the  relative  differraices  are  between  these 
series  of  experiments. 

There  were  gentlemen,  too,  in  our  State  and  in  other  States,  who 
were  anxioas  to  compete  in  the  matter  of  artificial  mannres.  A  series 
of  plats  were  set  apart  for  them,  and  they  famished  artificial  manure, 
different  compositions,  giving  certain  statements  of  their  compoeitioii. 
We  bonght  in  the  market,  without  the  knowledge  of  these  men,  on*- 
tain  other  quantities  of  these  manures,  so  as  to  test  the  fact  as  to 
whether  they  were  genuine  articles  or  not ;  whether  they  were  a  £ur 
sample  on  not.  These  manures  were  applied  and  their  virtues  are  ex- 
pected to  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  these  experiments. 

We  have,  besides  that,  another  tier  of  plats  for  experimenting  in 
grains,  different  varieties  of  grain,  seeds  and  vegetables.  These  are 
set  apart  entirely  to  this  purpose,  and  seeds  are  put  on  those  plats  and 
acclimated,  brought  into  such  condition  that  although  they  mi^t  not 
succeed  the  first  year,  yet  they  are  tried  again  and  again,  and  attempts 
are  made  to  acclimate  these  seeds ;  and  one  of  the  objecta  of  this 
whole  matter  of  experimenting  in  these  different  seeds  is  tg  find  out 
what  seeds  are  adapted  to  one  sort  of  climate,  and  find  what  seeds  are 
adapted  to  our  own  State,  and  then  when  we  have  found  out  a  number 
of  varieties  that  seem  to  do  well,  and  tried  them  on  our  model  £Eurni 
and  thoroughly  tested  their  virtues,  then  distribute  them  to  the  farmers 
over  the  State,  at  the  regular  prices  of  wheat,  not  charging  the  fancy 
prices  that  men  charge  who  keep  wheat  for  sale  and  make  a  business 
of  experimenting  for  profit,  but  to  give  them  at  ordinary  prices.  The 
idea  is  to  disseminate  these  seeds  through  the  State,  that  fEmners  may 
get  the  benefit. 

This,  gentlemen,  is,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  our  series  of  experiments. 
We  publish  these  experiments  in  pamphlet  form.  They  are  only  vrhat 
you  see ;  we  do  not  as  yet  attempt  to  draw  any  condusixm  whatever, 
from  them.  It  is  done  exactly  as  the  pr<^ramme  has  prescribed ;  that 
is  followed  out  to  the  letter.  Wherever,  through  accident  or  neglect, 
any  discrepancy  does  exist,  that  is  noted  on  the  books,  and  will  be 
considered  in  any  general  collection  of  these  things,  or  any  report  that 
may  be  made  of  them  when  it  is  attempted  to  draw  conclusions.  We 
think  that  if  these  experiments  are  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  are  then  compared  one  with  another,  probably  some  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  these  three  objects  which  we  have  attempted  to  experi- 
ment upon,  namely :  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  methods  of  collars; 
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tba  relative  value  of  dijOTeMiit  sorts  of  artifioiid  manures'  and  fertilizers, 
and  different  values  of  seeds,  giiubas,  vegetables,  *  etc.,  that  are  culti- 
^•ted  by  farmer*. 

We  have  a  system  of  bookkeeping,  which  I  will  not  pi^esent  to  yon, 
as  it  would  take  up  more  time  than  would  probably  be  desirable. 

The  Chairman — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Professor  Hamilton 
^veb  ether  you  have  any  guesses. 

Mr.  Hamilton — We  give  exactly  what  we  get  Our  report  is  just 
exactly  what  we  have  received.  We  make  no  comment  on  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  programme  that  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
"These  things  are  weighed  exactly,  weighed  at  different  times,  under 
different  circumstances.  This  does  not  give  all  that  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  It  is  given  merely  as  a  sort  of  synopsis  of 
the  experiments.  We  have  in  our  books  a  more  complete  account. 
There  is  no  guess  at  anything. 

Xhe  Chairman — ^My  point  is  this :  You  say  you  don't  publish  the 
result.  My  question  is  whether  among  yourselves  you  didn't  have 
Bome  hypothesis — didn't  have  ground  for  some  shrewd  guesses  as  to 
what  tho  result  would  be  in  some  req)eots. 

Mr.  Hamilton — There  has  not  yet  been  anything  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  give  us  ground  for  anything  of  that  sort.  One  curious 
thing  that  we  have  this  year— it  is  a  curious  thing;  it  may  not  do  it 
again ;  we  don't  know,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  want  to  try  it  if  we 
can — was  that  our  fallow  went  ahead  of  all  our  land  ;  that  we  raised 
forty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  off  of  fallow,  and  these  plats 
are  one  eighth  of  an  acre  plats.  That  surpassed  our  others  very  much. 
It  conld  be  told  by  anybody  looking  at  it;  but  whether  even  that  is 
profitable,  whether  it  is  profitable  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  and  go  to 
fallow,  is  another  question.  All  these  things  come  in  when  the  result 
ifi.  made  up.  That  is  all  we  pretend  to  give,  just  the  things  as  they 
are  there.  They  are  in  accordance  with  this  programme  that  has  been 
prescribed,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  draw  any  results  as  yet,  thinking 
that  it  will  be  premature,  and  that  no  man  can  draw  results  from  sin- 
gle experiments.  Two  years  this  has  been  in  operation ;  this  is  the 
diird  year. 

Mr.  Flagg — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fallow  is  a  part  of 
your  common  system  of  rotation? 
Mr.  Hamilton — It  is  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Flagg — ^Tou  mentioned  that  you  had  adopted  this  system  that 
was  common  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  rotation  of  five  courses,  of  which 
•  a  fallow,  I  understood  you,  was  one. 
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Mr,  Hamilton — A  fallow  is  sometimes  usecL  K  land  is  weedy  we 
use  a  fedlow  oftentimes,  to  kill  the  weeds ;  or  if  It  is  disposed  to  go  to 
certain  sorts  of  grass,  we  nse  it  for  the  pnrpose  of  killing  the  grass;  or 
if  land  is  rather  poor,  nse  a  fallow,  feeling  that  it  eases  the  land,  and 
gives  it  the  benefit  of  the  action  of  the  elements  during  the  sununer. 
The  best  farmers  farm  every  acre  of  their  farms  each  year ;  no  waste 
land  at  all ;  every  acre  must  produce. 

The  Chairman — Any  remarks  will  be  in  ordw  upon  the  report  made 
by  Professor  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Flagg — We  have  not  heard  from  Wisconsin  mnch  in  this  agri- 
cultural experiment  matter. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  wouldn't  like  to  trespass  upon  the  time.  If  this 
military  matter  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  I  don't  wish  to 
take  time. 

The  Chairman — Everything  is  of  interest. 

M  .  .".FcAffee — I  can  give  a  short  history  of  our  experimentation, 
bnt  it  L  >r  so  short  a  time  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  of  any  great 
advantage.     Only  this  year  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

WI80OV8IN  BXPEBIMBirrAL  FASM. 

Our  experimental  farm  is  located  npon  the  Huronian  drift.  The  sofl 
is  mixed,  composed  of  a  detritis  of  a  drift  which  has  come  from  the 
North,  mostly  derived  from  granite  and  trap  rocks,  and  is  somewhat 
sandy.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  caunot  tell  by  an  analysis  of 
the  soil  on  one  square  yard  what  may  lie  on  the  next  square  yard;  bnt 
as  it  was  mentioned  here,  to-day  or  yesterday,  that  the  analyses  of  soils 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  I  think  there  is  a  plain  case  where  they  are 
not  to  be.  There  is  also  an  admixture  among  this  drift  of  the  older  for- 
mation, some  of  the  latter,  fine  stone  and  sand.  This  lies  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Mendota  and  is  perfectly  level.  Some  of  it  needs  underdrain- 
ing;  it  has  not  had  it.  We  have  only  83  acres  under  the  plow.  As  I 
have  146  experiments  running  this  season,  they  were  necessarily  divi- 
ded up  into  small  plats  of  ground. 

The  first  thing  that  was  taken  into  consideration  this  spring,  in  laying 
out  a  series  of  experiments,  and  the  thing  of  the  most  importance,  was 
a  line  of  experiments  in  which  we  can  reach  results  soonest,  and  com- 
municate these  results  to  the  agricultural  classes  who  are  looking  to 
these  colleges  soonest,  and  with  the  best  results ;  that  is,  the  tesdng  of 
a  variety  of  different  crops.  We  all  know  that  seedsmen  and  these 
private  experimenters  that  are  spoken  of  are  very  busy  in  pushing  their 
commodities  before  the  public,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  swindling 
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and  btunbugging,  natarally,  and  if  any  institntion,  with  the  dignity  and 
with  the  reputation  that  one  of  these  industrial  institutions  has,  can  be 
brought  to  test  varieties  as  soon  as  possible,  no  matter  what  the  seed 
costs,  test  them  just  as  quick  as  possible,  and  let  the  results  that  follow 
— ^the  actual  results,  without  very  much  comment — go  out  among  the 
people,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  to 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  that  some  knowledge  can  be  disseminated 
in  that  way.  Therefore,  we  have  tested,  so  far  as  we  could  get  varie- 
ties, varieties  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  We  tested  some  eleven  or 
twelve  varieties  of  oats  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheat.  I  did  not 
bring  my  books  along,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  many,  and  a 
number  of  varieties  of  com  and  barley.  Our  experiments  have  been 
generally  what  I  call  successful  experiments,  for  the  reteon  that  we 
comnienced  in  the  spring  and  we  have  not  as  yet  detected  any  errors. 
That  is  what  I  call  a  successful  experiment.  I  don't  care  if  you  don't 
raise  a  crop ;  if  everything  fails,  it  may  be  a  successful  experiment ;  if 
yon  succeed  in  trying  an  experiment  right  straight  through,  and  don't 
find  any  errors  in  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  no  error. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  one  word,  with  all  deference  to 
higher  authorities,  about  something  that  Prof.  Miles  said,  I  believe  it 
was  yesterday.  He  was  telling  us  about  elements  of  error.  I  don't 
like  the  use  of  that  word  "error."  There  are  conditions  which  prevent 
certainty  of  results ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  why  are  they 
errors?  I  can't  see  it.  I  think  that  if  a  person  tries  an  experiment, 
and  in  their  measurements  and  in  then*  weights  they  are  just  as  accu- 
rate as  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  be,  it  is  reasonable  and  proper 
to  say  that  there  was  no  element  of  error.  There  is  an  element  of  un- 
certainty running  all  through  it,  because  we  cannot  control  the  elements. 
We  cannot  bring  the  rain  when  we  want  it,  or  the  clouds  when  we 
want  them.  We  cannot  control  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  thousands  of  things  that  we  cannot  control.  These  are  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty,  but  why  are  they  elements  of  error?  K  we  try 
an  experiment  on  a  tract,  and  try  it  carefully  and  fully,  and  don't  get 
our  ideas  wrought  up  to  such  a  high  pitch,  that  we  are  going  to  fix 
results  from  that  one  experiment,  there  is  no  error  about  it.  If  we 
think  we  are  going  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  and  understand  the 
science  of  agriculture  right  ofl^,  we  are  in  error  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  error  is  not  in  the  experiment.  The  science  of  agriculture  is  an 
accumulative  science,  and  never  will  be  all  known  in  aU  human  proba* 
biUty. 
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We  next  tried  a  aeries  of  experiments  in  reference  to  the  dnnfailifcy 
of  wood,  for  the  reason  that  the  fencing  problem  is  a  very  large  prob- 
lem in  the  West,  and  we  wished  to  try  experiments  upon  the  dnnbility 
of  wood,  by  nsing  artificial  agents.  We  tried  a  number  of  these  ex- 
periments, and  of  conrse  the  results  cannot  be  known  for  a  number  of 
years.  Whenever  wood  rots  that  we  have  tried  to  preserve,  why  we 
know  that  that  experiment  is  completed  as  &r  as  that  wood  is  coa- 
cemed.  If  some  of  them  last  forever,  we  will  never  complete  the  ex- 
periment. We  have  not  as  yet  tested  but  one  piece  of  European  larch, 
which  is  said  to  last  pretty  nearly  forever,  and  of  course  we  will  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  that. 

Mr.  Flagg — ^I  want  to  ask  you  how  many  sticks  or  poets,  or  whatever 
you  use,  do  you  put  under  the  same  conditions  ? 

Mr.  McAffee— From  25  to  160. 

Mr.  Hamilton — ^What  size? 

Mr.  McAffee — ^They  vary  from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  four.  One 
of  the  experiments  is  testing  them  top  downwards,  with  medication. 
Another  experiment  is  testing  them  top  upwards  with  medication,  and 
then  a  lot  not  medicated  at  all,  put  top  downwards  and  top  upwards. 

Then  another  experiment  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  per  acre  to  be 
sown  of  small  grains,  wheat  and  oats.  We  did  not  test  it  as  to  barley. 
We  took  the  amount  of  wheat  from  three  pecks  to  the  acre,  broadcast, 
up  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  ran  the  experiment  with  oats,  from 
a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre  to  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  varying 
half  a  bushel  each  time. 

We  organized  a  series  of  experiments  with  deep  and  shallow  plow- 
ing, and  subsoil  plowing.    This  tract  was  planted  with  com. 

Another  small  series  of  experiments  was  to  test  as  to  the  yield  of 
small  grain  to  the  weight  of  the  grain  as  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
grain  sown,  whether  well  cleaned,  the  heaviest  grains  taken  in  just  as 
it  is  ordinarily  taken  out  of  the  bin.  For  instance,  sow  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  oats  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  bin.  Another  quarter  of  an 
acre  alongside,  under  the  same  conditions  exactly,  with  the  exception 
that  we  blew  the  fanning  mill  as  hard  as  we  could  blow  it,  and  got  all 
the  heaviest  grains ;  blew  out  more  than  half. 

Then  we  tested  top  dressing  afler  the  grain  was  planted,  partly  to 
show  whether  there  would  be  any  good  results  in  retaining  moisture 
by  mulching,  and  also  by  the  use  of  peat,  which  is  black,  or  nearly 
black  on  the  surface,  as  our  land  is  a  light  gray,  almost  white,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  whether  the  color  had  much  influence. 
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Another  series  of  experiments  was  with,  planting  com.  We  planted 
corn  one  grain  to  the  hill,  13  inches  apart,  and  were  very  careful  in 
getting  the  distance,  and  the  rows  four  feet  apart.  Then  some  right 
alongside  of  it,  two  grains  in  the  hill,  26  inches  apart,  and  the  rows 
four  feet  apart  And  then  some  four  grains  in  the  hill,  62  inches  apart, 
each  time  multiplying  by  two,  multiplying  the  number  of  grains  in 
a  hill  by  two,  so  that  the  same  number  of  grains  is  on  the  same  area ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  distance  apart 

Another  experiment  with  com  was,  with  the  hills  three  feet  and  a 
half  apart  each  way,  and  three  grains  to  the  hill,  tested  alongside  of 
corn  with  the  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  three  grains  in  a  hill. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  experiments.  We  have  a  number  of  others, 
and  I  must  say,  in  closing  the  account  of  the  experiments,  that  I  feel 
very  much  more  encouraged  about  the  actual  results  that  may  flow  from 
experimentation,  than  most  of  the  speakers  who  spoke  here,  especially 
yesterday,  and  some  to-day.  The  difficulties  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
disposed  to  underrate.  I  know  they  are  immense.  There  are  diffi- 
culties that  can  scarcely  be  surmounted  by  human  wisdom  and  human 
oontrivanee,  but  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  just  about  as  pro- 
mising a  field  for  investigation  from  which  to  derive  instruction  in  this 
line  of  actual  experimentation  in  farm  operations  as  there  is  in  any 
direction.  I  believe  that  it  is  just  exactly  as  easy  for  us  to  find  out 
important  facts  in  agriculture  as  it  is  to  take  the  chemistry  of  to-day, 
and  find  out  important  facts  in  organic  chemistry. 

Mr.  Miles — In  this  experiment  with  a  different  number  of  kernels 
of  corn  in  a  hill,  how  many  plats  of  each  had  you  t 

Mr.  McAffee — One  plat  of  each  only. 

Mr.  Flagg — How  large  ? 

Mr,  McAffee — I  could  not  give  you  the  area  of  each. 

Mr.  Fiagg — About,  could  you  t 

Mr.  McAffee — I  should  judge  it  was,  at  the  least  calculation,  ten 
square  rods — one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  I  should  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Miles — ^How  many  times  has  this  experiment  been  tried  ? 

Mr.  McAffee — ^This  is  the  first ;  I  can  say  that  I  find  no  records  that 
are  satisfactory  of  former  experiments,  so  I  cannot  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened before  this  yean    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Miles — Of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  that  you  have  been  test- 
ing, this  is  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  McAffee — No\  they  were  tested  last  year,  and  I  found  them  in 
the  bins,  with  the  record  of  the  weights  per  bushel,  and  the  yield. 
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.  Mr.  Miles — I  will  inquire  if  the  same  results  were  obtained  last  year, 
as  are  obtained  this  year? 

Mr.  McAffee — this  year's  results  are  not  completed.  So  far  as  Ae 
threshing  is  done,  the  result  seems  to  be  very  similar  indeed. 

One  more  remark,  that  is  this :  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
question  of  student  labor.  We  had  student  labor  in  our  institution 
when  I  went  there,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  encourage  it,  and  I  believe 
that  good  results,  followed,  results  probably,  that  may  be  more  appar- 
ent years  hence  than  they  are  now ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  I 
understand  that  our  governing  power,  the  Board  of  Begents,  as  they 
are  called,  decided  not  to  continue  the  student  labor,  so  I  suppose  we 
will  be  without  student  labor  in  our  institution.  I  suppose  that  diffi- 
cult question  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Flagg — What  has  been  your  experience  with  student  labor  I 

'•  Mr.  McAffee — I  found,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  that,  taking  the 
average  of  student  labor,  under  the  rule  that  I  was  working  under,  that 
the  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hoor  that  we  paid  for  student  labor,  I 
thought  was  well  expended  as  if  I  had  gone  out  and  hired  laborers  at 
that  price.     I  could  have  hired  laborers  at  a  higher  price  that  woold 
have  done  more  work,  but  I  think  that  the  average  of  the  student  la- 
bor that  we  had  on  the  farm  was  worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an 
hour,  as  the  market  price  of  labor  ran.    I  will  say,  though,  that  I  think 
it  would  not  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  had  the  power  of 
dockage,  and  I  exercised  that  power  carefully.    I  docked  time.    I 
classified  the  students.    I  notified  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  work 
that  I  should  exercise  the  power  of  dockage  if  I  found,  from  any  cause, 
either  inability  to  perform  the  work  they  were  given,  inattention  to 
rules  and  regulations  and  instructions,  and  the  way  the  work  should 
be  done ;  or  idling,  such  as  conversation  without  any  results,  convers- 
ing and  stopping  to  conversa     If  I  found  any  of  these  that  I  should 
classify  them  and  dock  them  according  as  my  judgment  would  dictate, 
during  the  month ;  and  I  classified  them  into  A,  B  and  C  classes.    A 
class  had  full  time,  B  time  was  docked  ten  per  cent,  O  time  was  docked 
twenty  per  cent.     I  had  occasion  to  dock  one  student  twenty  per  cent 
and  out  of  fifty-four,  I  had  occasion,  during  the  month,  to  dock  only 
eleven  ten  per  cent     The  next  month  there  was  no  need  of  any  dock- 
age at  all.    Everything  went  on  first  rate,  and  I  believe  there  was  not 
one  of  the  students  but  what  acknowledged  to  me  personally  that  they 
believed  the  dockage  was  just  and  correct,  and  they  thought  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  it  did  work  all  right.     I  had  some  little 
doubt  about  it  at  first 
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Mr.  Hamilton— Do  you  pay  for  disposition,  or  do  you  pay  for  work 
«-— the  amount  that  is  done,  or  for  the  disposition  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  MeAffee — It  is  a  pecuniary  matter,  and  we  pay  for  work,  not 
disposition.  If  a  student  has  not  the  power  or  constitution  to  do  the 
"work  that  he  is  set  to  do,  we  don't  pay  him  the  full  price. 

Mr.  Miles — In  regard  to  these  plats  of  corn,  with  a  different  number 
of  kernels  in  the  hill,  what  shape  are  the  plats }  You  say  they  are 
about  ten  rods.  » 

Mr.  McAffee — They  are  33  rods  long  and  very  narrow.  They  are 
in  rows.  I  run  a  four  foot  marker  through,  and  then  I  had  to  invent  a 
machine  to  mark  it. 

*  Mr.  Miles — ^Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  don't 
propose  to  follow  Mr.  McAffee  in  regard  to  rows  of  corn.  I  care  not 
Tv^hether  he  calls  it  uncertainty  or  error.  There  is  something  that 
causes  variation  that  we  cannot  measure.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
they  have  commenced  so  large  a  number  of  experiments,  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  with  which  he  enters  into  it,  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised,  however,  that  the  gentleman  is  very  much  encou- 
raged in  regard  to  results  that  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  if  the  ex- 
periments are  continued  in  the  present  method,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
be  will  continue  to  be  pleased  with  the  results ;  it  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, indeed.  But  if  he  adopt  a  slight  modification,  I  apprehend  some 
difficulty  might  arise.  If  you  take  these  plats,  one  in  a  place,  then 
two  in  a  place,  then  three  in  a  place,  and  so  on  through,  and  when  you 
get  through  only  one  plat  of  a  kind,  you  will  be  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result ;  but  if  you  cut  these  strips  up,  and  I  would  recommend 
it  now,  you  can  make  accurate  measurements,  and  draw  lines  across 
and  cut  those  strips  up  into  20  or  30  pieces,  and  then  compare  ISo.  1, 
No.  2,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  and  so  on,  precisely  the  same  character  of  experi- 
ment. You  will  find  the  resuU  varying  so  you  will  hardly  know  what 
18  the  matter ;  and  besides,  if  you  have,  right  alongside  of  these  same 
experiments,  a  number  of  plats  treated  in  the  same  way,  you  will  find 
as  much  difference  between  those  all  alike  as  you  will  find  between 
the  corn  with  the  different  number  of  grains.     There  is  the  diffculty. 

Kow  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  I  have 
had  perhaps  a  dozen  applications  this  summer  for  the  best  kind  of  oats. 
We  have  raised  quite  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  have  raised  them 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  cannot  tell  which  is  the  best.  I  don't 
know.  What  was  the  best  three  years  ago  was  the  poorest  last  year. 
The  crops  are  not  all  threshed  this  year,  so  I  don't  know.  I  can  judge 
somewhat  from  appearance;  what  was  the  best  last  year  I  apprehend 
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will  not  be  fotind  to  be  the  best  this  year — eo  tbat  it  becomes  reallj 
complicated.  The  first  erperimentB  are  easy,  and  the  results  are  all 
satisfactory,  until  yon  come  to  duplicate  them.  When  yon  duplicate 
plats,  and  begin  to  compare  between  plats  exactly  alike  and  between 
those  under  different  conditions,  you  then  find  the  difficulty  in  gettiog 
at  exact  results. 

Mr.  McAffee — That  matter  had  occurred  to  me,  and  I  can  easily 
conceive  of  what  the  Professor  has  said,  being  exactly  so ;  but  for  all 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  point  in  regard  to  these  larger  plata, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  larger  plats  I  must  say,  even  if  we  have  to 
hire  extra  help  to  harvest.  All  you  can  ever  get  in  this  thing  is  not 
absolute  certainty  on  account  of  these  circumstances  that  render  things 
doubtful,  but  you  want  to  get  a  general  average,  as  large  as  possible, 
stricken  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  We  don't  know  bow 
many  people  are  going  to  die  in  a  year  to  the  thousand  of  a  population, 
but  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  come  very  close  to  it,  because  thej 
have  had  the  general  average  so  many  years  they  know  about  how  the 
thing  runs.  They  know  the  laws  of  chance,  as  you  might  call  it ;  per- 
haps it  is  an  unfortunate  expression.  They  know  about  how  the  thing 
will  run.  Now,  we  can  go  so  far  by  a  great  many  experiments  as  to 
get  a  general  average.  The  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  frequently, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  divide  oflF  a  lot  of  plats,  and  raise 
A,  B  and  0  on  those  plats  one  year,  and  then  change,  something  on  the 
system  that  they  have  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that  way  get  at  the  ac- 
tual characteristics  of  the  actual  areas ;  but  it  seems  to  me  by  snbdi- 
viding  areas  into  small  plats,  taking  twenty  to  the  acre  for  instance, 
we  are  making  our  labor  much  greater.  Let  us  get  the  general  aver- 
age of  that  acre  as  a  grain  producer.  For  instance,  we  ti^e  the  gene* 
ral  average  of  that  acre  as  compared  with  other  acres  of  com ;  the 
general  average  of  that  acre  as  compariBd  with  other  acres  of  oats  and 
wheat,  and  it  is  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes.  Now  we  consider  that 
acre  as  either  better  or  poorer  than  other  acres,  and  go  on  with  it  It 
seems  to  me  of  no  use  to  divide  the  acre  up  into  twenty  plats,  for  if  the 
argument  is  good  that  it  should  be  divided  up  into  plats  of  a  foot  square, 
even,  or  an  inch  square,  I  don't  see  where  you  are  going  to  stop  if  yon 
argue  in  that  way — that  because  the  land  gives  different  results  on  dif- 
ferent areas  you  must  make  the  areas  small.  Let  us  have  the  reisult 
from  the  whole  acre.  I  know  from  the  appearance  of  that  com  ex- 
periment that  what  the  Professor  said  is  correct.  If  I  cut  that  piece 
up  into  strips  and  harvest  it,  I  know  some  places  will  be  poorer  than 
others,  and  I  believe  I  know  the  reason,  but  that  is  a  guess  of  coizise  i 
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bnt  that  don't  prove  that  the  general  average  is  not  correct,  as  a  gen- 
eral average. 

Mr.  Miles — ^No ;  bnt  let  me  explain  that  Divide  those  np,  and 
take  the  general  average  of  those.  Yon  find  a  certain  range  of  varia- 
tion, and  then  yon  find,  on  comparison  of  this  with  another,  a  certain 
resnlt.  Yon  must  dednct  from  that  this  variation,  that  is,  you  don't 
get  as  much  grain  as  you  think  for,  unless  you  take  into  account 
the  variation.  If  the  argument,  as  presented  here  to-night  by  Mr. 
iMcAffee,  is  the  one  that  I  have  presented,  I  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate, indeed,  that  these  plats  should  ^  subdivided  because  of  those 
variations,  but  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  variation.  It  is 
understood  by  evei'yone  that  the  slope  of  the  plats  should  be  the 
same.  Now  take  the  plat  of  an  acre,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difScult,  in 
many  places,  to  get  another  plat  of  an  acre  of  precisely  the  same  slope; 
bat  if  you  cut  that  acre  up  into  three  or  four  pieces,  you  can  get  three 
or  four  pieces  of  about  the  same  inclination.  Now  an  illustration : 
Take  forty  plats,  and  let  the  manure  be  applied  in  this  way :  the  first 
aeries  of  four  plats  is  unmanured,  the  next  is  manured,  the  next  series 
nnmanured,  the  next  manured,  and  so  on  altemat^y  through,  so  if  I 
take  any  one  of  these  rows  through  in  this  direction,  and  compare  them,  * 
one-half  will  be  manured  and  the  other  half  will  not.  Now  if  I  take 
the  same  series  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  treated  precisely  alike. 
iN'ow.  I  found  by  some  of  my  experiments,  taking  one  of  these  series 
of  plats  through,  that  there  was  a  variation  of  66  poimds  in  the 
qaantity  of  corn.  Taking  the  plats  right  down  in  this  direction,  no 
apparent  reason  for  their  variation  whatever,  and  the  variation  is  79 
pounds.  Now,  if  I  had  had  a  single  plat  manured  and  a  single  plat 
nnmanured,  the  experiment  would  have  been  very  satisfactory,  but 
when  we  come  to  subdivide  it  and  multiply  it,  this  element  of  uncer- 
tainty comes  in.  I  will  not  call  it  an  element  of  error,  if  that  is  an  ob- 
jectionable term. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Miles  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  regarded  his  suggestion  yesterday  in  regard  to  dividing  off 
pieces,  with  a  piece  of  ground  between  on  which  there  was  no  crop 
raised,  as  very  timely  and  very  valuable.  I  have  seen  the  want  of  it 
this  year.  Because  I  did  not  know  any  better,  I  planted  adjoining, 
but  I  believe  I  will  never  do  it  again  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  the  question 
has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  as  to  the  best  way  to  get 
along  with  it  in  future,  and  this  idea  occurred  to  me :  if  I  just  plant  so 
far  apart  and  leave  that  ground,  of  course  we  know  what  the  result 
would  be :  it  would  be  full  of  weeds.    I  don't  want  the  weeds  on  the 
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ground.  I  don't  want  the  piece  of  ground  injnred  in  its  mechanical 
textare  by  the  growth  of  weeds.  Suppose  I  cnltivate  it,  I  donH  think 
that  that  is  exactly  the  fair  thing  either.  Suppose  I  put  it  in  timothy 
and  clover  There  is  a  plant  growing  there  and  running  its  roots  out 
and  injuring  the  plat  of  ground.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  make  it 
into  beds.  I  would  back  furrow,  and  make  a  dead  furrow  between 
them;  just  take  the  soil  that  plants  will  grow  readily  in,  right  out  and 
throw  out  the  beds.  Down  to  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  fiirrow  plants 
do  not  start  so  readily. 

Mr.  Miles — I  have  thought  of  that  plan,  but  it  seems  to  me  objec^ 
tionable.  We  plow  our  plats  so  as  to  leave  the  lines  between  one  a 
dead  furrow,  and  the  other  a  ridge,  each  series  of  plats  with  a  dead 
furrow  on  one  side  and  ridge  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  dig 
down  and  remove  the  soil  below,  if  you  get  an  unfair  proportion  of 
that  upon  either  side,  you  are  going  to  influence  the  result  in  that  way. 
Then  again,  the  cultivation  of  this  piece  excavated  will  have  some 
influence  on  your  crops,  for  if  you  examine  carefully  you  will  find  the 
roots  running  into  the  sub-strata.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  ob- 
viate this  difiSculty  is  to  cultivate  through  and  give  the  same  amount 
*  of  cultivation  to  each  band  as  far  as  possible.  Then  you  treat  them 
all  alike.  Now,  when  the  weeds  spring  up,  with  some  crops  the  weeds 
will  get  a  considerable  start  before  the  crop  is  started.  We  could  go 
through  and  pull  thojBe  up  by  hand,  although  they  might  be  namerous. 
Then,  at  other  times,  we  have  practiced  going  through  with  a  hoe  and 
just  cutting  the  weeds  ofl*,  disturbing  below  the  surface  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. These  are  all  difiBicult  things  to  manage,  and  require  'a  great 
deal  of  thought. 

Mr.  Hamilton — Let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  weeds.    A 
plant  out  of  place } 

Mr.  Miles—- Any  plant  out  of  place  is  a  weed. 

Mr.  Hamilton — We  have  what  is  called  grass. 

Mr.  Miles — Grass  we  call  a  weed.    I  don't  care  what  it  is,  whether 
clover  or  com. 

The  Chairman — ^A  stool  of  wheat  in  a  corn  field  is  a  weed. 

Mr.  Miles — Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Parker — These  dead  furrows  in  our  section  would  not  do  at  all, 
on  account  of  the  drainage.  What  I  was  always  accustomed  to  do  in 
Michigan,  in  raising  a  bed  for  onions  or  beets,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
in  the  garden,  I  used  to  raise  it  from  two  to  four  or  six  inches  above 
the  surface,  by  ditches  around  it.  Do  that  in  Kansas  and  you  will 
lose  your  crop. 
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The  Obairman — What  is  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  Parker — The  rain  fall  is  sudden.  The  rain  does  not  come  down 
in  showers,  but  comes  down  in  water  spouts,  frequently. 

Mr.  Flagg — ^Tou  have  to  do  your  level  best  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Parker — Yes,  sir.    You  have  to  do  your  level  best. 

The  Chairman — There  are  one  or  two  topics  I  suppose  we  must 
consider  a  little. 

Mr.  Flagg — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  of  the  succession  of  crops,  planting  one  crop  after 
another.  It  is  this :  Plant  your  crop  one  year,  this  year  say,  in  strips, 
com  first,  oats  next,  wheat  in  the  next,  and  grass  in  the  last  Then 
next  year  turn  around  and  plant  across  these  the  same  crops.  In  that 
way  you  would  have  every  crop  in  succession  to  every  other  that  has 
been  planted ;  com  after  corn,  com  after  oats,  com  after  wheat,  and 
corn  after  grass.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  trying  the  experiment  of  suc- 
cession, and  is  suggested  by  an  experimenter  at  Munich. 

FUTUBB   MEETINGS. 

The  Chairman — I  find  myself  under  some  difficulty.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  discussion,  for  I  fear  that  we  may  at  last  get 
in  a  hurry  and  adjoum  without  having  time  to  think  of  it.  I  say  I 
find  myself  (if  it  is  expected  that  I  act  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  made  so  by  the  officers  of  the  society,)  under  some  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
compare  with  them  upon  some  of  the  points  that  would  necessarily 
come  before  the  committee,  if  they  provide  for  ftiture  meetings.  It 
seems  to  me  a  little  desirable  to  secure  some  understanding  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  before  they  all  disperse,  where  and  when  shall 
the  next  meeting  be  held,  if  a  meeting  is  called.  I  will  say  that  it  has 
been  suggested  as  a,thing  desirable  that  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
if  it  continues  to  bold  something  of  the  character  that  it  now  seems  to 
have,  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  several  institutions  in  turn  ;  that 
we  give  the  gentlemen,  as  they  come  together  at  the  Convention,  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  one  of  these  institutions, 
of  its  experimental  fields  and  general  condition. 

Mr.  Miles— It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  meetings,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  meet  at  the  different  colleges,  and  we  could 
look  over  the  different  methods. 

Mr.  Flagg — There  is  another  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  we  secure 
more  quiet,  unintermpted  work,  perhaps,  at  the  institutions  themselves 
than  we  can  in  any  city. 
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Mr.  Hamilton — I  think  if  we  do  meet,  we  sboold  meet  dnriDg  the 
vacations  of  those  institutions,  so  as  to*  not  interrupt  the  ofElcers  of  the 
institutions  in  their  regular  duties.  I  would  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  gentlemen  to  have  it  at  our  college  in  Pennsylvania,  if  I  did  not 
think  that  in  another  year  probably — in  two  years  from  now — we  may 
be  able  to  have  a  railroad  that  will  take  the  gentlemen  right  there ; 
and  we  have  twelve  miles  of  rough  roads  to  go  over,  and  it  might  be 
inconvenient  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  system  of  experiments 
which  we  have  at  that  college,  should  have  a  thorough  examination. 
I  believe  that  they  are  important  We  in  Pennsylvania  believe  that 
they  are  important,  that  they  are  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  got  them  up  are  certainly  not  numbskulls.  They 
are  gentlemen  who  have  had  some  experience  in  experim^iting.  They 
are  gentlemen  in  Bucks  county,  in  Chester  county,  in  Cnmberland 
county ;  and  better  farms  do  not  exist  in  this  country  than  those  to  be 
found  there. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  would  be  most  happy  to  welcome  this  body  to  meet 
at  Madison  at  any  time,  if  they  should  see  fit  I  think  I  may  say  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it  I  am  not  authorized,  of  course,  to  extend  the  invi- 
tation, because  it  was  not  known  that  this  body  would  continne  ita  or- 
ganization, but  I  can  state  in  almost  confident  terms  to  that  effect ;  and 
I  like  the  idea  of  the  next  meeting,  if  we  have  a  meeting,  being  held 
at  some  one  of  the  industrial  universities. 

The  Chairman — I  will  say  that  I  shall  also  be  glad,  the  next  lime, 
if  it  is  due  to  Illinois  to  have  the  next  meeting  in  our  midst,  to  have 
them  meet  at  the  Industrial  University  at  Champaign.  We  have  rail- 
roads north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  and  you  can  meet  ns  quite 
readily. 

Mr.  Parker — Would  it  be  possible  to  meet  and  not  interfere  with 
the  terms,  as  in  the  Iowa  institution  it  runs  all  summer,  and  the 
others  run  all  winter.  We  shall  have  to  meet  while  some  of  the  col- 
leges are  in  session.  But  our  latch-string  hangs  out,  and  we  welcome 
our  friends,  whether  they  come  on  an  excursion,  or  stop  on  their  way 
to  the  mountains,  or  at  any  other  time;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet 
this  association.  I  believe  I  am  authorized,  as  a  resident  there,  to  in- 
vite the  association  to  come  whenever  it  sees  fit  What  is  the  order  ot 
business  now  { 

VOTE   OF  THANKS. 

The  Chairman — The  general  order. 

Mr.  Parker— I  would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution. 
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The  resolutions  were  read,  as  follows : 

Jieaoived^  Thai  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  tendered  to  'The  Prairie  Fanner" 
Company  for  the  yery  liberal  courtesy  extended  to  this  oonyention  in  procuring  the  use  of  the 
rooms  in  which  we  have  met,  and  in  other  kind  attentions  extended  to  us  during  our  stay  in 
this  city. 

JRaohedy  That  ,we  also  heartily  thank  the  agricultural  and  daily  press  of  this  city  for  their 
reports  of  our  proceedings;  and  the  officers  of  the  Riverside  Improvement  Ck>mpany  and  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Bailway  for  their  invitations  to  visit  their  respective  grounds  and 
railway  lines. 

JUtolved,  That  our  thanks  are  heartily  tendered  to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  the  official 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

EXPBBIMEirr  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Flagg  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

JUtoltfedy  That  the  veiy  strong  commendation  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
Europe  have  received  from  such  persons  as  Johnson  and  Liebig  as  a  source  of  a  large  amount 
of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  examinations  into  the  sub- 
ject, make  us  believe  the  establishment  of  not  less  than  one  such  station  in  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Rnolvedy  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  of  the  several  States  in  which  an 
institution  founded  on  the  national  grant  has  been  organized,  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  Legislatures  for  the 
speedy  establishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  McAffee — ^There  is  one  matter  that  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
here  wished  to  present  to  the  Convention,  but  he  saw  that  the  time  was 
passing,  and  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  refrained  from  doing  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  a  matter  that  I  wish  simply  to  an- 
nounce here  as  food  for  reflection,  and  if  we  meet  again  in  this  capa- 
city, or  any  persons  representing  these  institutions,  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing considered.  It  is  this :  how  best  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  these  industrial  institutions,  and  of  what  they  are  trying  to  accom. 
plish,  and  what  they  do  accomplish,  before  the  people.  It  is  a  great 
thing.  We  well  know  that  the  class  of  the  community  who  are  ex- 
pected to  be  benefited  by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  connected  with 
this  institution  are  the  most  inert  in  attending  to  information  about 
them.  They  won't  even  take  the  trouble  frequently  to  send  for  the 
published  reports,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  there  is 
not  some  other  way  of  getting  the  information  about  them — every- 
thing  about  them — all  that  we  can  get  before  the  people  and  make  the 
matter  as  public  as  need  be.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  distributing 
printer's  ink  among  them,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
simple  fact  of  getting  out  the  reports,  and  presenting  them,  and  hav- 
ing them  printed,  and  distributing  them  as  well  as  you  can,  don't  seem 
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to  go  far  enough.  They  do  good,  of  coarse,  but  it  don't  go  far  enongh. 
It  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  that  this  institute  should  consider  this 
point. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  think  there  might  be  some  useful  hints  gained  from 
the  experience  of  our  institution  in  this  State  in  this  respect.  I  don^t 
know  but  Mr.  McAffee  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  facta,  though,  in 
that  connection,  as  I  am ;  he  was  formerly  a  resident  here.  My  im* 
pression  is  that  a  good  way  to  advertise  these  institutions  is  to  do  what 
we  are  doing — that  is,  to  go  out  and  advertise  ourselves  by  holding  far- 
mers' meetings.  We  have  held  them  for  three  years,  and  while  the  results 
have  not  been  as  good  as  I  could  wish,  they  have  still  done  an  import- 
ant work  in  advertising  the  institution.  I  think  another  very  efficient 
thing  has  been  done  by  our  Kegent  this  summer,  in  publishing  a  cir- 
cular—publishing our  catalogue,  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  circular, 
which  has  been  distributed  to  th^  amount  of  20,000  copies,  and  nearly 
paid  for  by  the  advertisements  on  the  covers.  It  was  a  good  financial 
operation,  and  I  think  spread  the  name  of  the  institution  broadcast 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  States.  I  think  that 
is  another  good  way  of  bringing  the  institution  before  the  people. 

AQBICULTUBAL  LECTUKBS. 

Mr.  Parker — ^In  regard  to  these  meetings,  that  is  a  matter  that  we 
have  not  discussed  in  the  society.  We  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
it,  and  have  held  some  meetings — ^but  one  or  two  questions  in  regard 
to  it :  One  is,  whether,  in  the  employment  of  those  who  are  specialists, 
bringing  them  from  abroad  is  necessary,  or  merely  using  the  taculty 
and  board  of  control  of  the  College — that  is,  the  material  out  of 
which  the  institute  is  made  up  ;  whether  it  is  your  faculty — those  who 
naturally  associate  with  you,  or  whether  you  procure  from  abroad  lec- 
turers— specialists. 

The  Chairman — Use  the  faculty  to  some  extent 

Mr.  Flagg — I  believe  we  have  had  now  three  courses  of  these  lec- 
tures in  different  sections.  The  first  winter  a  two  weeks'  course  at  the 
institution  itself,  at  the  Industrial  University.  The  second  year  one  of 
one  week,  I  think  at  the  Institution ;  one  at  Rockford,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  State;  and  one  at  Oentralia,  in  the  south  part  of  the  State. 
Last  winter,  I  think,  we  had  four — one  of  two  weeks  at  the  University; 
one  at  South  Pass,  pretty  well  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  State; 
one  at  Pekin  ;  and  another  at  Springfield,  or  rather  a  few  lectures  were 
held  there  without  any  attempt  at  a  regular  institute. 

Mr.  Parker — Did  these  follow  each  other  dose  together! 
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Mr.  Flagg — ^That  was  according  as  it  was  convenient  to  those  parti- 
cipating as  lecturers.  In  those  cases  we  hare  used  the  professors  of 
the  University  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  particularly  outside  of  the 
institution^  where  they  were  carried  among  the  people,  not  desiring 
them  to  lecture  so  much  at  home  as  they  did  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  the  institution  itself  is  concerned,  it  has  been  rather  a 
policy  to  bring  outsiders  in,  to  bring  the  practical  minds,  as  they  are 
called,  into  the  institution.  The  policy  of  that,  in  part,  was  to  bring 
our  teachers  and  our  people  into  closer  relaticms  to  one  another.  The 
two  first  years,  I  believe,  the  teaching  was  mostly  by  single  lecturers — 
by  one  person;  that  is,  each  professor  delivered  but  one,  or  perhaps 
two  lectures.  During  the  last  winter,  and  to  some  extent  the  winter 
before,  there  has  been  considerable  done  by  one  person.  For  instance. 
Dr.  Hull,  who  was  here  yesterday,  and  Dr.  Miles  went  to  several 
places  and  delivered  two  and  three  lectures  at  each.  There  were  some 
advantages  in  that,  but  one  of  the  more  special  feattires,  perhaps,  was 
in  getting  in — ^although  they  may  know  less  about  it — the  practical 
m.en  who  are  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  teaching,  and  are  not  entirely 
aufait  in  the  matter  of  communicating  knowledge.  We  find  in  these 
cases  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages ;  they  throw  some  new 
light  on  a  great  many  matters.  They  aid  our  professors  in  thinking, 
and  they  waken  them  up,  I  think,  to  a  considerable  extent,  giving  them 
some  new  views  of  things,  and  they,  perhaps,  draw  out  the  opinions 
and  discussions  of  practical  men  which  are  valuable,  better,  perhaps, 
than  regular  teachers  would  do.  The  results  of  these  meetings  I  take 
to  be  two-fold — they  instruct  the  teacher  as  to  the  wants — the  profes- 
sors who  go  out,  at  least,  and  who  are  present  at  the  meetings — they 
instruct  them  to  a  considerable  extent  as  to  what  the  people  want^  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  interested,  and  on  which  they 
want  information,  and  I  think  they  are  valuable  to  the  people  in  bring- 
ing them  more  in  relation  to  men  who  have  a  more  scientific  method 
thanour  ordinary  farmers  have.  I  think  if  agriculture  is  going  to  gain 
anything  in  this  century,  especially  it  is  to  be  in  the  getting  hold,  as 
our  farmers  are  seeming  to  do,  of  a  scientific  method — that  is,  a  careful 
induction  of  facts — and  coming  in  contact  with  men  who  are  scientific 
in  their  character,  as  most  of  these  professors  who  go  out  to  give  lec- 
tures are.  I  think  they  learn  a  great  deal  in  that  direction.  They  get 
hold  of  the  reason  of  a  great  many  facts,  too,  which  they  knew  as  facts, 
but  did  not  know  the  wherefore  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  a 
popular  agricultural  education.    It  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as  I  could 
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wish,  still  I  think  there  is  ererj  reason  to  be  enconraged  that  we  can 
make  a  great  deal  of  it 

ICILITABT  TACTICS. 

The  Ohairman — ^Before  we  close,  and  I  suppose  the  hour  of  dosing 
is  nearly  reached,  if  not  quite,  I  want  to  add  a  word  or  two.  We  hare 
done  a  great  deal  of  talking;  we  have  taken  a  very  wide  range  of  dis- 
cussion. We  have  gone  pretty  generally  over  the  field,  if  we  have  not 
pretty  thoroughly  touched  all  the  points  in  it  There  are  many  points, 
however,  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  us  doubtless,  when  we  are 
away,  that  we  shall  wish  had  been  discussed,  and  some  of  us  have, 
perhaps,  now  in  mind,  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  dis- 
cussed while  we  were  together.  It  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  itwas 
impracticable  for  us^  within  so  limited  a  time,  to  meet  all  th^e  ques- 
tions. I  shall  not  detain  you  by  attempting  to  discuss  any  additionsl 
questions  to  those  that  have  been  before  you.  I  want  simply  to  make 
an  announcement — ^that  in  this  matter  of  military  education,  to  which 
I  have  alluded  once  or  twice,  and  hoped  that  we  should  get  time  for  a 
discussion — in  this  matter  of  military  education,  which  is  a  very  prac- 
tical one  to  be  met,  and  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to  be  met — I  hafe 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  our  institution,  military  education  is  not 
in  our  way,  is  on  the  whole  an  advantage  to  us,  though  it  costs  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  and  will  cost  also  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
e£fbrt.  We  have  no  objection  to  continuing  it,  and,  indeed,  have  gone 
so  far  in  our  preparation  for  continuing  it,  as  to  ask  and  secure  the 
means  to  build  a  large  drill  hall  for  the  future  drilling  of  our  students 
in  military  tactics.  On  much  leflection,  I  finally  reached  what  seemed 
to  me  a  feasible  plan  for  occasional  military  education  in  connection 
with  these  schools,  and  after  consulting  with  the  Senators  of  this  State, 
and  the  Governor,  and  some  gentlemen  from  other  States,  I  prepared  a 
draft  of  a  plan,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  submitted  it  to 
him.  and  it  has  by  him  been  laid,  as  I  understand,  before  the  commit- 
tee in  Congress.  It  has  also  been  submitted  to  gentlemen  connected 
with  some  of  the  institutions  in  the  East,  who  have  expressed  an  inte^ 
est  in  it.  It  is  too  late  to  detail  it,  because  it  would  occupy  consider- 
able time.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  question.  I  only  wished  to 
say  this  by  way  of  announcement,  that  I  propose  at  an  early  day  to 
take  this  plan—- of  which  I  failed  to  bring  a  copy  with  me ;  I  have  a 
copy  in  manuscript — to  take  this  plan  and  get  it  printed,  and  to  send 
copies  to  you,  at  the  several  institutions  interested,  and  aak  of  yoo 
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your  criticisms,  and,  if  possible,  jonr  concnrrence,  and  when  we  shall 
concar  in  a  plan  that  shall  snit  ns  all,  then  jonr  co-operation  and  as- 
aistance  injsecaring  the  aid  of  your  several  members  in  Congress,  to 
give  ns  the  means,  as  institutions,  for  this  work  that  is  imposed  npon 
TLB.  I  should  have  been  glad,  if  the  time  had  permitted,  bnt  it  has 
been  better  occupied,  probably,  to  have  detailed  before  the  Conven- 
tion the  plan  that  has  been  devised.  I  only  wished  to  night,  before  we 
separate,  to  express  the  conviction  that  I  have  come  to,  that  the  gen- 
eral  interests  of  the  nation,  and  of  our  States  under  the  liation,  demand 
military  education  in  a  more  extended  form,  and  equally  complete  type 
to  that  of  West  Point,  through  all  the  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
bj  a  very  slight  expenditure,  comparatively,  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  a  single  regiment  of 
soldiers,  that  we  may  secure  in  every  State  of  the  Union  an  institution 
equal  in  its  power  as  a  place  of  instruction  to  West  Point,  with  great 
incidental  advantages  to  the  institutions  concerned,  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate them  for  whatever  additional  trouble  may  come  to  them.  I 
say  so  much  in  explanation  of  it  now,  that  I  may  get  you  interested  in 
it,  your  curiosity  at  least  provoked  about  it. 

Mr.  Miles — I  move  that  we  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hamilton — There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  we  ought  to  attend 
to:  tbat  belbre  the  next  meeting  there  should  be  some  programme  of 
business  made  out,  so  that  gentiemen  could  understand  some  time  be- 
forehand what  would  probably  be  the  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Folwell — That  matter  is  in  charge  of  the  committee,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hamilton — ^Yes,  sir.  I  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Flagg — ^There  is  one  thing  more  that  possibly  the  committee 
would  like  suggestions  on,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  time 
which  will  be  occupied  by  another  meeting.  I  don't  know  but  the 
committee  will  be  billing  to  take  the  responsibility,  but  I  think  when 
we  meet  again — I  will  express  my  opinion,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  others — that  when  we  meet  again,  we  ought  to  meet  for  a  longer 
time. 

Mr.  Parker — It  appears  to  me,  if  we  met  one  day  at  least,  earlier  in 
the  week — many  wish  to  get  home,  that  is,  they  have  no  place  to  stay 
over  the  Sabbath — and  if  we  could  meet  Wednesday  or  Tuesday  even- 
ing, it  might  bring  almost  any  of  us,  perhaps,  from  our  homes  together 
at  any  place. 

Mr.  Folwell — ^I  think  we  should  always  quit  before  everybody  is 
tired  out. 

The  Convention  adjourned. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRBBPONDEKOE  OF  GENTLEMEli  TUNABLE  TO 

ATTEND. 


**  Tb«  objects  of  the  proposed  Convention  are  such  as  to  eommand  my  hesrtx  approfll,  and 
such  co-operation  as  the  facilities  of  my  position  may  admit*' 

FRED  WATTS, 
Oommisaioner  of  AgricuUmre. 

**  Both  the  Commislioners  and  myself  are  pleased  to  have  our  names  associated  with  yoor 
scheme  for  the  promotion  of  Agricnltoral  Education.^' 

GEORGE  BUCKLAND, 
Set^y  Burtau  of  Agriculture  and  ArU^  OrUarioi. 

'*  I  can  only  expnu  my  regret,  and  hope  for  better  IucIl  next  tlma^' 

HUNTER  NICHOLS. 
Professor  of  Agriculturey  East  Tennessee  UniversUg. 

**  Could  I  be  with  yon,  I  would  like  yeiy  much  to  have  a  talk  over  many  matters  relating  to 
Agricultural  schools.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  ideas  of  the  various  persons  at  work  on  this 
important  problem,  particularly  what  grade  (as  an  educational  establishment  abore  the  com- 
mon or  high  school)  the  institution  he  is  with  aimed  at^  and  also  what  principle  of  instruction 
is  the  leading  one  in  its  management  To  explain  my  meaning:  they  are  all  called  ^*  colleges  " 
or  **  universities,"  Both  colleges  and  universities  are,  or  should  be,  schools  much  above  both 
the  common  school  and  the  high  s<diool ;  institutions  aiming  at  much  culture,  and,  indeed, 
usually  professing  to  have  the  discipline  of  the  mind  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  culture 
the  leading  objects,  rather  than  the  direct  imparting  of  immediately  useful  knowledge.  Now, 
how  far  is  this  the  real  aim  of  the  various  "agricultural,"  ''technical,"  '* scientific,"  and 
other  schools  springing  up  in  all  the  States,  mostly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  congressional 
land  grant  for  such  institutions  ? 

*'  And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  mean  by  the  second  question:  whaX prviciple  of  inslrueiiou 
is  the  leading  one  in  its  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  there  is  no  fixed  principle  or  defi- 
nite idea  as  to  this  matter.  There  is  a  wide-spread  outside  demand,  (a  newspaper  demand;  or 
young  America  demand,  I  might  say)  for  only  knowledge  that  is  of  inmiediats  or  direct  prac- 
tical application.  There  are  two  distinct  theories  held,  as  unlike  as  day  is  unlike  night— one, 
that  in  colleges,  mental  discipline  and  culture  are  the  main  things  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the 
acquisition  of  direct  practical  knowledge  only  the  secondary  item ;  the  other  that  the  acqui£i- 
tion  of  useful  knowledge  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  mental  discipline  and  calture  are 
to  be  but  secondaiy  or  incidental  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
leges are  trying  to  ride  both  horses,  and  are  in  danger  of  falling  between.  I  hear  a  good  deal 
of  vague  talk  about  a  "healthy  combination"  of  the  two,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  of  much  of 
the  most  common  talk  on  this  matter,  I  &il  to  understand  its  exact  meaning. 

"While  each  and  every  successful  school  must  arrive  at  ultimate  success  by  a  process  of  groirth, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  each  must  have  a  tolerably  definite  plan  or  ideal  toward  which  it  is 
striving,  rather  than  a  vague  desire  for  something  higher,  but  uncertain  as  to  what  that  some- 
thing is.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  professional  schools  an  important  part  of  the  instmctioa 
must  be  of  technical  branches,  of  useful  knowledge,  to  be  used  directly  in  that  professiou,  and 
presupposes  the  previous  acquisition  of  not  only  certain  rudimental  branches  of  study,  but 
also  a 'certain  (and  usually  considerable)  amount  of  mental  discipline.  Now  our  Agricultural 
Colleges  are,  in  one  sense,  professional  schools,  but  made  up  of  camparatively  nndiscifdined 
pupils.    In  some  cases  I  am  tolerably  well  informed  on,  the  attempted  compromise  is  unsue- 
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oesBfhl,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  an  inetitation  making  coltiTited  scholan  or  making 
practical  farmen.  That  the  pupils  are  better  off  for  attending  anch  an  institute  than  if  they 
had  attended  none,  I  do  not  denj;  but  was  the  ayttem  which  left  them  where  they  were  left 
a  healthy  or  sound  one  ? 

**No  one  exact  type  of  schools  can  be  expected  to  be  the  best  for  the  interest  of  each  State, 
btit  this  is  a  matter  of  detail,  of  grade,  of  special  studies,  etc. ;  but  there  are  principles  of  edu- 
cation which  are  as  broad  as  humanity,  tried  and  proven  by  the  experience  of  generations,  which 
we»  in  our  intense  desire  for  progress,  too  often  wish  to  oTOrthrow,  or  at  least  ignore,  apparently 
Bimply  because  they  are  old. 

*1  will  state  that  I  believe  that  AgricuUural  Schools  maybe  made  successful,  which  will  aim 
at  high  mental  discipline  and  culture,  although  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  actual  and  prac- 
tical demand  for  such,  yet  I  belieye  they  may  be  made  mceenful^  in  the  truest  sense  of  this 
word.  And  I  also  believe  that  other  schools  may  be  successful,  reaching  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  immediate  pupils,  which  schools  may  not  aim  at  such  high  cuUure  nor  mental 
discipline,  and  where  the  Imparting  of  usefuf  knowledge  is  the  leading  idea  in  instruction — 
schools  truly /TTo/emono/.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  school  should  be  conducted  on  this 
avowed  principle,  relying  on  its  merits,  without  claiming  for  it  a  grade  or  position  it  does  not 
truly  hold,  or  pretending  to  do*  what  it  does  not  do^that  is,  to  give  a  thorough  education. 
Such  a  school  may  be  not  high;  yet  a  center  of  great  influence — greater  because  it  honestly 
does  what  it  professes.  I  say,  after  spinning  out  more  than  I  intended,  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  the  various  presidents  or  managers  of  each  schools,  and  see  what  the  aims  of  each  was, 
how  many  were  trying  to  ride  one  horse,  and  how  many  twa" 

Yours,  truly,  W.  H.  BREWER, 

Prof,  of  AgriffuUwre^  Sheffield  Seieniific  School 

**Although  I  could  not  be  present,  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  trust  it  ?rill  be  the  beginning  of  better  things  than  we  have  been  obliged  to  be 

content  with  heretofore." 

PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Of  Sheffield  Seieniifie  School,  of  Yale  College. 

"I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the  importance  of  such  a  meeting,  as  proposed.     Will  gladly 

co-operate  in  any  way  I  can." 

J.  B.  BOWMAN, 

HegetU  Kentucky  Uhweniiy. 


[lEditorial  from  '*New  York  Tribune/'  September  6^  1871.] 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


At  a  convention  of  representatives  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  held  recently  in  Chicago,  tor 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  progress  and  prospects  of  those  institutions,  many  facts  were 
stated  respecting  their  methods  of  conducting  education,  which  indicate  extensive  innovations 
upon  all  previous  systems,  and  may  prove  the  forerunners  of  an  entire  change  in  the  maoage- 
ment  of  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  not  only  of  the  branch  which  is  designated,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual 
classical  course,  the  **New  Education,"  and  which  embraces  sciences  and  modem  languages; 
they  are — especially  at  the  West--of  the  most  extreme  portion  of  that  division.  They  regard 
the  study  of  the  classics  much  as  that  of  monastic  lore  and  scholastic  metaphysics  might  be 
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regarded.  In  the  new  oommunities  where  they  are  sitiiated,  it  ib  the  fashion  ta  acot  at  all 
that  is  old,  and  the  "New  Education'*  is  popular  because  it  is  new;  all  the  methodaol  tbeiM 
institutions  are  yiewed  with  doubt  and  disrespect,  and  startling  novelties  are  frequent^  sub- 
stituted for  them,  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  success. 

With  many  things  in  common,  there  are  numerous  particulars  in  which  the  "Kew  Bdne^ 
tion"  of  the  East  dUFers  from  that  of  the  West  In  both  sections  of  country  great  atleotion 
is  paid  by  the  colleges  to  analytical  chemistry  and  civil  engineering;  but  while  in  Kew  Bag^ 
land  the  general  direction  of  the  cuirioulum  is  chiefly  toward  technological  studies  and  kiit 
toward  agriculture.  Just  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Western  States;  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
is  more  immediate  need  of  the  science  of  agriculture  in  cultivating  the  well-worn 
fields  than  in  nusing  crops  on  the  comparatively  fresh  soil  of  the  prairies.  It  is  noticeable 
that  even  the  technological  studies  of  the  West  include  more  of  matters  relating  to  pioneer 
life  than  those  of  the  East;  the  former  especially  exercising  the  students  in  actual  ditehing 
and  draining*  and  the  construction  of  fences,  farm  buildings,  and  dwellings ;  the  latter  in  the 
arts  of  the  workshop  rather  than  of  the  field.  In  general,  there  are  many  poor  students  who 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  education  were  they  not  paid,  at  least  in  part^  for  labor;  but  the 
problem  of  making  such  labor  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  colleges  to  keep  them  froffl  mnsirg 
behindhand  in  finances,  has  not  been  solved  in  more  than  one  .or  two  lnst4nces,  if  at  alL  In 
the  Eastern  States  the  preparatory  schools  are  insufficient  in  training  pupils  for  the  coU^ea, 
and  between  the  State  institutions  and  technological  schools  not  fostered  by  State  aid  there  is 
a  direct  and  somewhat  embarrassing  competition;  but  in  the  Western  States  the  common  and 
high  schools  of  the  State  are  perfectly  adequate  in  preparing  for  the  universities,  and  in  Min- 
nesota at  least,  there  is  no  rivalry  whatever  between  private  educational  institutions  and  those 
of  the  State. 

It  is  therefore  at  the  West  that  the  most  remarkable  results  have  thus  far  been  reached.  At 
the  East  it  is  yet  believed  that  students'  time  is  too  much  crowded  for  careful  attention  to  agri- 
culture, notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Amherst  "Aggies"  at  the  boat-race,  of  whidi  the 
agricultural  professors  are  very  proud  as  the  winning  crew  were  the  best  scholars  in  their  daas, 
and  were  also  among  the  hardest  workers  of  the  labor  students.  But  at  the  West  it  is  found 
that  the  students  who  do  the  most  manual  labor  invariably  accomplish  the  most  study,  and  the 
best  workmen  are  the  best  scholars.  This  is  probably  in  part  because  the  work  at  the  West  is 
not  made  compulsory,  and  the  single  exception  to  success  with  labor,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  may 
have  relation  to  this  feature.  Where  the  students  are  paid  extra  for  their  labor,  as  in  Wiscon- 
sin a  system  of  *'do<^ing"  the  pay  where  the  work  was  not  assiduously  performed,  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  its  efficiency. 

But  the  indirect  effects  are  as  remarkable  as  those  which  lie  on  the  surface.  The  students 
at  Champaign,  Illmois,  "are  not  only  not  ashamed  of  labor,"  says  Prof  Gregory — "they  love 
it."  They  are  brought  by  it  into  greater  iotimacy  with  their  teachers,  resulting  in  a  better  ap- 
preciation  of  the  wants  of  the  student,  less  trouble  as  to  his  discipline,  extraordinazr  eflbrts 
on  his  part,  and  a  personal  improvement  that  is  manifest  in  the  high  moral  character  of  the 
graduates.  All  this  has  a  correlative  effect  also  upon  the  teachers,  who  go  with  the  students 
into  the  field  and  the  woricshop  and  take  hold  themselves:  an  excellent  effect,  physical  as  well 
as  moral.  Dr.  Welch  of  Iowa  declares  that  it  benefits  him  far  more  than  the  gymnasimB. 
Prof  Miles  of  Michigan  tells  of  the  delight  which  he  and  his  boys  experienced  on  comfrfeiuig 
a  school  building,  every  part  of  which  was  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Dr.  Gregory  aeks 
how  could  he  help  a  joyful  sympathy  when  his  students,  having  constructed  a  iO-horse-power 
steam  engine,  asked  him  to  sit  down  with  his  back  to  it  and  say,  if  he  could,  when  it  was  in 
action  and  when  not,  its  movements  were  so  noiseless. 

There  are  young  women  in  large  numbers  in  those  Western  colleges,  and  in  one  of  them  at 
least  there  is  but  one  staircase  to  the  building  and  no  more  division  made  in  the  domestic  a^ 
rangements  than  in  any  large  fiunily.    From  each  College  that  reports  on  this  subject  the  M- 
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timonj  18  that  the  presenoe  of  the  young  women  has  an  ezeellent  effect  upon  the  joong  men, 
making  them  more  mannerly,  tractable,  and  ambitious.  Dr.  Welch,  at  whose  institution  in 
Ames,  Iowa,  there  are  fifty  young  women,  declares  that  they  are  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
management,  with  which  he  would  not  willingly  dispense.  Testimony  is  unanimous  that 
there  are  fewer  scandals  of  any  sort  in  these  colleges  than  in  those  where  either  sex  is  domi- 
oiled  alone.  And  as  to  capacity  for  scientific  learning,  and  also  for  many  branches  of  actual 
work  in  the  orchards,  forests,  green-houses,  nurseries,  and  market-gardens,  the  young  women 
6?erywhere  equal  and  rival  the  young  men«  The  experimmtum  crueii  in  college  affairs,  and 
one  worthy  of  the  great  West,  has,  however,  been  made  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  entire  gor- 
emment  of  the  College  in  each  instance  has  been  relegated  by  the  Faculty  to  the  students. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  colleges  were  never  better  governed.  The  students  arrange  for 
themselves  a  sort  of  semi-military  organization,  with  a, court  somewhat  like  a  court-martial, 
which  tries  offenders  and  pronounces  the  penalties  for  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Faculty  has  only  to  applaud  the  Judgment  thus  far  evinced  in  such  trials  and  sen- 
tences, and  the  occasions  for  any  trials  at  all  have  of  late  become  very  rare.  But  one  fact 
need  be  added  to  complete  the  conspicuous,  novelty  of  this  system  of  colfege  government. 
The  **eourt"  in  the  Iowa  Ck>llege  consists  of  five  young  men  and  two  young  women. 
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LAYING  OF  CORNER  STONE  OF  NEW  UNI7ERSITT  BUILDING, 

AND  DEDICATION  OP  NEW  MECHANICAL  SHOPS. 


At  a  fe^  minutes  past  S  o'clock,  September  13, 1873,  commenced 
the  exercises  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Drill  Hall  and 
Mechanical  Shops,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  TJni- 
rersity  building.  The  procession  formed  in  front  of  the  University,  in 
the  following  order :  First,  the  old  students,  uniformed  and  armed ; 
second,  the  new  students,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  in  num- 
ber ;  then  the  faculty,  the  trustees,  and  State  officers ;  and,  finally,  the 
citizens  who  had  come  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 

The  procession  then  marched  to  the  new  building,  where  the  entire 
audience  present  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of  twelve  hundred. 
There,  the  Regent  stated  that  lie  had  just  received  a  telegram  from 
Governor  Palmer,  stating  that  he  and  his  staff  had  been  left  by  the 
cars,  so  that,  much  to  his  regret,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
present  as  he  had  hoped. 

After  the  University  band  had  beautifully  executed  Schubert's 
Parade  March^  the  comer  stone  was  laid  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Frame  then  followed,  in  a  short  but  impressive  prayer ;  and, 
after  a  statement  by  the  Kegent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  new  build- 
ing, the  procession  reformed  and  marched  to  the  new  Mechanical 
Shops,  the  band  playing  HaiZ  Columbia. 

At  the  hall  the  Begent  stated  that  we  were  then  standing  in  what 
was  probably  the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  America,  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  to  do  so  much  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  to  military  science,  which  shall  defend 
the  product  of  those  arts  if  need  be.  After  detailing  the  intended 
uses  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Mechanical  Building,  details  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  the  doctor  stated  that  the  build- 
ing would  ifot  only  be  completed,  but  entirely  furnished  with  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  appropriation  for  the  building 
alone.    This  success,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  troB- 
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tees,  of  the  architect,  and  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Gehlman,  who, 
though  he  had  taken  the  contract  for  several  hundred  dollars  less  than 
any  one  else  thought  the  building  could  be  erected  for,  was  still  doing 
more  than  his  contract  bound  him  to — putting  in  better  material,  in 
some  instances,  than  he  had  agreed  to.  After  these  deserved  enco- 
miums, the  Regent  introduced  Prof.  J.  B,  Turner,  by  saying  that  he 
needed  no  introduction,  since  "  his  name,  if  not  so  long  as  the  State, 
is  as  broad  as  the  Continent." 

After  explaining  that,  owing  to  the  detention  of  Governor  Palmer, 
he  had  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  deliver  the  leading  address, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  PROP.  J.  B.  TURNER. 

It  gives  me  joy  to  meet  you  on  this  interesting  oocasion.  For  more  than  twenty  years  a 
litUe  band  of  brothers,  in  this  State,  labored  as  well  and  as  faithfully  as  we  could  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Industrial  education,  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours.  In  this  labor,  no  one  of  my 
comrades  ever  received  one  cent  of  public  funds  in  payment  for  either  time  or  expenses.  We 
sought  and  accepted  no  offices  or  perquisites  whatever,  in  connection  with  the  enterprise;  and 
not  one  single  man,  of  that  original  band  of  brothers,  holds  any  such  relation  to-day,  or  ever 
has  held  it,  or  to  my  knowledge  ever  sought  to  hold  it.  If,  then,  our  hands  are  not  clean,  let 
those  whose  hands  are  clean,  wash  us,  and  make  us  clean. 

At  one  time,  as  you  all  know,  the  whole  enterprise  seemed  to  us  to  stumble  and  fall :  to 
oome  to  nought  so  far  as  our  day  and  generation  were  concerned.  I  say  it  so  seemed  to  us; 
and  however  mistaken,  we  were  honest  in  our  view.  Under  the  same  conditions,  we  should 
still  think  the  expenditure  of  funds  here  an  entire  waste  to  the  State,  which  we  could  not  ap- 
prove. That  was  a  sad  and  a  dark  day  to  us — ^to  me  one  of  the  saddest  and  darkest  days  of  my 
life.  But  we  all  decided  not  to  attack  the  Institution:  to  let  it  live  amid  its  new  surroundings 
if  it  could,  even  though  we  had  no  faith  that  it  could.  Then  came  the  criticisms  of  its  friends, 
who  were  supposed  to  know  of.  its  surroundings,  deepening  both  our  gloom  and  our  despair, 
and  intensifying  all  our  natural  prepossessions,  prejudices  and  fears.  We  shut  our  mouths, 
bit  our  lips,  and  bitterly  hoped  for  some  better  resurrection  of  our  idolized  principles,  after  we 
were  in  our  graves. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed ;  and  it  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  great  joy  to  change  to  meet 
the  new  conditions;  doubly  so  when  we  reflect  that  the  present  board  of  trust  and  of  instruc- 
tion were,'  in  no  sense,  responsible  for  any  of  those  untoward  conditions.  For  the  first  time 
I  came  to  this  University  last  winter  to  see  for  myself.  I  did  not  find  any  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  Teachers  either  omniscient  or  omnipotent;  nor  yet  angels  walking  the  earth  with 
sublime  grandeur,  with  wings  at  their  shoulders,  all  plumed  and  ready  for  the  skies.  From 
the  newspaper  accounts  I  had  previously  read  of  them,  I  hardly  expected  this.  But  I  found 
(or  at  least  I  fancied  that  I  found)  good,  honest-hearted,  intelligent  men,  prosecuting  a  great, 
arduous,  and  difficult  public  work — new  in  its  ends  and  aims,  and  untried  in  its  modes  and 
methods — ^with  a  patience,  a  zeal,  and  a  self-devotion  worthy  of  their  great  cause ;  and  when  I 
have  said  that,  I  have  said  enough  in  praise  of  any  set  of  mortal  men  that  ever  livedo  I 
found,  also,  a  corps  of  most  courteous  and  well-behaved  pupils,  well  worthy  of  their  teachers. 
They  fiunkly  told  me  (what  it  is  easy  to  see  in  any  similar  Institution  under  the  sun)  that 
they  had  made  mistakes,  and  were  striving  to  correct  them ;  and  expected  to  make  more  and 
correct  them,  too.    What  more  or  better  did  any  man  expect,  who  knew  anything  about  thQ 
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newneis,  the  dilficaltiea,  and  Uie  natunl  and  artificial  obstaclea  of  the  ^6at 
which  they  are  engaged.  It  will  probably  take  a  thooaand  years  for  a  siBgla  one  of  tfaeee 
great  free  States  to  learn  to  endow  and  manage  these  Industrial  UnirerBitiea,  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  But  what  of  that  f  Shall  we  never  attempt  to  learn  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible arts,  the  preparing  of  oar  American  youth  for  a  tnie  American  life,  becanse  our  ait  is 
difficult  and  our  lesson  a  long  one  ?  I  shall  soon  die;  you  will  soon  die;  we  shall  all  soon 
die;  but  these  Institutions  will  lire — live  still  to  learn  their  art  and  their  duty,  and  to  bless 
their  race,  long  after  the  oaks  have  grown  and  fallen  again,  and  rotted  over  our  graves.  Here^ 
then,  is  my  tripple  joy.  I  come  here  again  to-day  to  cast  off  and  abjure  all  my  fanner  pRJe- 
dices  and  prepossessions — if  prejudices  and  prepossessions  they  were— and  to  boiy  thsM  be- 
neath the  corner  stone  of  this .  new  and  beautiful  edifice,  now  rising  to  our  view.  Whst 
greater  joy  can  any  man  have  than  when  he  finds  things  better  even  than  he  had  dared  to 
hope  f  Such,  in  kind,  is  the  joy  of  the  angels  when  it  becomes  "  meet  that  they  should  mske 
merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  their  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again — ^waa  lost  and  is  fooad;** 
in  this  case,  a  resurrection  a  half  centuiy  sooner  than  I,  for  one,  dared  to  hope  for  it,  only  a 
few  short  years  ago.    Why,  then,  should  I  not  this  day  rejoice  ? 

This  Institution  ?rill  still  need,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  a  magnanimous  psiUenoe  within, 
and  a  magnanimous  forbearance  fiom  without  its  walls;  our  little  and  censorioos  criticisma 
can  neither  destroy  nor  aid  it  Thank  God,  it  has  already,  even  thou^  beyoAd  our  fcvmer 
hope,  become  two  big  for  any  such  result. 

It  must  now  live !  It  ought  to  live  t  and  it  will  live  I  The  fly  that  can  annoy  the  elepfaant 
cannot  devour  him,  even  though  he  may  continue  to  keep  him  in  an  unseemly  wagging  of  Us 
taiL  Do  the  best  it  can,  this  Institution  will  not  and  cannot  do  all  we  desire,  for  at  least  a 
round  hundred  years  to  oome;  though  it  may,  and  it  can,  and  it  will,  do  a  good  work  to-daj, 
and  to-morrow,  and  forever. 

Some  lament  because  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  youth  educated  in  our  Agricoltaral 
Colleges  remain,  in  after  life,  in  industrial  pursuits;  and  therefore  deem  these  institutioBs  a 
failure.    Now,  several,  If  not  most  of  our  older  colleges  were  fi>unded  for  the  special  and 
avowed  purpose  of  training  up  the  youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  Qespel.    And  yei  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  five  per  cent  of  their  graduates  ever  in  fact  enter  the  ministry  at  all ;  and  do  «c 
hear  their  trustees  and  guardians  and  patrons  talk  of  abandoning  these  colleges  because  sodi 
is  the  result  ?     Not  at  all:  they  have  better  sense  than  all  that    They  well  know  that  after  a 
young  man  has  been  educated  by  their  methods^  he  will  and  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
imbibe  their  spirit,  beeome  possessed  of  their  animus,  and  tend  to  diflhse  it  over  the  whole 
surface  of  human  society,  in  whatever  profession  he  may  be  engaged.     *'  Verily  the  childreo 
of  this  world  are  in  their  {^neration  wiser  than  the  children  of  light"    If  then  these  sons  of 
our  farmers  and  our  firiends  are  educated  in  our  Industrial  institutions — ^which  are  in  no  sense 
conventional,  partisan  or  sectarian,  but  in  all  their  methods,  ends  and  aims,  truly,  grandly 
and  broadly  industria],  natural,  sclendfic  and  American,  and  therefore  christian — ^I  care  not 
into  what  particular  professions  they  may  choose  to  gO  in  after  life  !    This  is  a  free  countiy, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  go  where  they  please :  but  wherever  they  may  go,  or  in  idiatever  they 
may  engage,  they  must  and  they  will  cany  the  broad,  scientific,  catholic,  American  and  truly 
christian  spirit  of  their  Abna  Mater  along  with  them,  instead  of  the  narrow  and  scholastie 
spirit  of  caste  and  sect.    We  may  trust  them  as  our  men.  true  sons  of  the  Republic,  and  tree 
aons  of  Ood,  whatever  profession  they  may  elect,  wherever  they  may  rest^  or  wherever  tbej 
may  roam,  the  whole  world  around. 

I  know  there  are  good  and  true  men  in  our  State  and  in  all  the  States,  who  still  difi^  from 
you  and  from  me,  in  their  views  of  American  education.  Some,  and  quite  a  large  class,  think 
that  the  State,  as  such,  should  confine  its  whole  effort  to  perfecting  the  common  schools,  and 
leave  the  higher  form  of  knowledge  to  take  care  of  itsel£  But  no  State  ever  did,  or  ever  will, 
keep  up  a  ftiU  and  vigorous  supply  of  either  knowledge  or  goods,  at  retail,  whkdi  did  not  ai 
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the  same  time  take  cere  that  its  great  wholesale  sapplies  should  be  ever  open  and  near  at 
liand.  The  whole  thing  is  absurd.  Others  say  that  political  States  cannot  saccessfnllj  endow 
i^nd  manage  oar  higher  aniversities;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  institution, 
-worthy  of  the  name  of  an  university,  was  ever  founded  or  endowed  without  State  aid  and  pat- 
ronage, on  the  face  of  the  eartb,  or  probably  ever  will  be.  It  would  be  quite  as  becoming  for 
a  great  State  like  Illinois  to  run  abroad  for  all  her  goods  and  merchandise,  as  to  do  it  for  all 
lier  higher  forms  of  knowledge;-  and  what  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  individuals  should  do, 
in  this  regard,  it  is  wise  and  proper  that  the  State  should  do. 

It  Is  said  that  there  is  also  in  our  State  still  a  small  class  of  seven-by-nine  politicians,  who 
occasionally  sneer  at  the  great  cause  of  industrial  education,  and  begrudge  it  the  crumbs  it 
gathers.  Let  them  sneer.  To  all  such  in  this  State,  and  in  all  our  States,  I  have  but  one 
answer  to  give  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  working  men  of  the  Republic  We  intend  to 
keep  on  asking  for  endowments  for  each  and  all  of  these  institutions  throughout  the  land, 
nntil  we  have  made  each  one  of  them,  in  some  good  degree,  in  all  needful  buildings,  appara- 
tuBy  perquisites  and  endowments,  what  they  ought  to  be;  and  when  they  shed  the  full  radiance 
of  their  united  glory  and  light  over  every  stale  and  every  hamlet  on  this  continent,  from  sea  to 
sea,  we  intend  to  point  to  them  and  say  to  these  carpers,  "these  are  all  our  stealings  from  the 
•treasuries  of  the  Republic.  We  obtained  every  dollar  of  them  by  the  honest  vote  of  a  proud, 
a  patriotic,  and  a  grateful  people;  and  now,  where  are  yours  f  Can  you,  dare  you  show  them 
to  ufl  ?'*  And  whenever  their  dishonest  stealings — ^which  they  cannot  and  dare  not  show — do 
not  in  fact  amount  to  ten  times  as  much  as  our  honest  ones,  which  we  can  show  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride,  we  intend  to  suspend  all  further  applications,  and  give  them  a  cliance  to 
get  even  with  us  again. 

The  mass  of  our  people  pay  the  taxes  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  and  whichever 
party  is  in  power,  they  do  none  of  the  stealiag  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
tired  of  the  groaning  and  whining  of  the  few  who  do  it  all,  whenever  these  masses  ask  for  a 
few  dollars  out  of  the  general  or  the  State  treasury,  for  some  great  agricultural  or  industrial 
interest  of  their  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  people  and  our  legislators,  who 
are  not  thieves,  will  continue  to  give  us  all  we  may  need  in  this  regard,  and  that  in  despite  of 
all  these  croakers,  these  institutions  will  at  last  achieve  a  great  and  glorious  success.  Let, 
then,  these  beautiful  walls  rise,  as  the  monument  of  our  past  endeavor  and  the  memorial  of 
our  plighted  faith,  if  not  where  we  preferred,  still  to  become  what  we  preferred;  if  not  as  our 
feeble  forecast  prescribed,  still  in  Uiat  better  way  which  He  who  alone  can  truly  forecaste  and 
overrule  all  events,  may  prescribe  and  elect.  Let  them  rise  till  the  myriads  who  dwell  upon 
these  rich  plains  shall  throng  around  to  uphold,  to  endow,  and  to  bless  them,  till  their  rising 
light  shall  shine  far  abroad  over  this  great  green  sea  of  prairie  lands,  with  its  woodland  isles 
and  dales,  to  gladden  every  household,  to  bless  every  farm,  and  to  enlighten  and  exalt  every 
soul :  till  miniitering  angels  shall  come  to  greet  and  to  bless  their  Inmates  with  every  morning 
sun,  and  bid  them  rest  and  sleep  in  peace  with  every  evening  shade. 

The  band  then  played  Prof.  Colberg's  ^^Indnstrial  University  March," 
and  then  the  audienoe  listened  to  the 

ADDRESS  t)F  HON.  N.  BATEMAN,  LL.D. 

On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1868,  jtist  three  and  a  half  years  ago^  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University  was  formally  inaugurated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  citizens,  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  State,  words  of  gratitude  and  of  hope 
were  spoken — glad  songs  were  sung — and  the  benedictions  of  Almighty  God  were  solemnly 
invoked  upon  this  new  child  of  humanity  and  of  civilization,  as,  in  weakness,  yet  in  faith,  it 
Stepped  into  line,  and  entered  upon  its  work. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  partic^Mte  in  the  senricefl  of  that  great  daj — ^to  sketdi  the  hialoiy  of 
that  long  series  of  offorta  which  had  calminated  'm  the  great  act  of  Congress  of  Julj  %  IM^ 
and  in  the  acta  of  oar  General  Assembly  of  January,  February  and  March,  1867,  locadng  aa^ 
organizing  this  University— to  indicate  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  eoodnet 
the  Institution — to  point  out  the  elements  wherein  it  was  to  be  and  to  remain  radically  sqia- 
arate  and  distinct  from  all  other  existing  State  Institutions,  aad  to  invite  to  it  the  support  aad 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Three  years  and  a-half  have  come  and  gone — ^years  of  arduous  toil,  of  struggle  aad  trial 
and  peril,  of  the  most  painful  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear — and  to-day  we  meet  agun.  And 
for  what  do  we  meet?  To  acknowledge  the  failure  of  another  experiment  in  behalf  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  industrial  classes?  To  mourn  over  abandoned  plans  and  perished 
hopes?  To  put  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  into  bankruptcy,  inventoiy  and  sell  UseaMta, 
and  dissolve  forever  this  grand  partnership  of  labor  and  learning? 

Nay,  verily,  but  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  University  building,  the  best  ^^p^^  end 
planned  edifice  of  its  class  on  the  continent,  with  class-room  accommodations  for  over  oaae 
thousand  students;  and  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  Mechanic  and  Military  Hall,  of  cor- 
responding proportions.  These  are  the  objects  for  which  we  meet — these  the  anspioes  mMlcf 
which  we  assemble  to-day. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  history  and  progress  of  all  the  Agricultural  Colleges  estab- 
lished on  the  foundation  of  the  public  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Julj  2,  1862, 
and  I  affirm  that  no  other  has  accomplished  so  much  within  the  same  period  from  tiie  opening 
of  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  students,  as  has  ours.  And  if  reference  be  had  to  the  num- 
ber and  nature  and  continuance  of  the  obstaoles  and  difficulties  encountered,  the  ptogreas  of 
this  Institution  is  altogether  remarkable. 

In  a  little  more  than  three  years  of  actual  working  time,  order  has  been  evoked  from  oonfa- 
sion;  the  departments  have  been  defined  and  organized;  the  landed  estates  have  been  pushed 
rapidly  towards  a  symmetrical  development;  the  old  building  has  been  made  to  seem  even  more 
unsightly  by  contrast  with  the  orderly  beauty  of  the  grounds  in  which  it  now  stands;  sptMS- 
mens  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  of  finished  workmanship  and  improved  construc- 
tion have  attested  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  department;  series  of  experiments  of  great 
practical  value  to  farmers,  horticulturists  and  stock-raisers,  have  been  inaugurated;  atteution 
has  been  widely  drawn  to  the  courses  of  public  lectures  on  practical  subjects,  given   at  (he 
University,  and  elsewhere  under  its  auspices ;  the  libraries  have  been  enriched  by  rare  works, 
carefully  selected  by  the  Regent  and  Faculty,  from  the  treasures  of  both  Europe  and  America; 
the  department  of  chemistry  already  challenges  the  attention .  of  recognized  masters  in  that 
most  splendid  of  the  natural  sciences ;  similar  Institutions  in  Europe  have  been  visited  and 
stadicd,  and  such  improved  methods  and  principles  as  were  found  to  be  applicable  here,  have 
been  introduced  to  enrich  and  perfect  our  own  system ;  the  number  of  students  has  more  than 
quadrupled,  while  the  average  attidnments  of  applioants  has   lulvanced  in  nearly  an  oqaal 
ratio,  thus  supplying  better  material  for  the  forces  of  the  University  to  work  upon ;  the  atmos- 
p)iere  of  the  Institution  is  wholesome  and  bracing,  producing  an  earnest  and  manly  average 
tone  of  student  life;  through  all  the  departments  and  classes  of  the  University  the  freshest 
and  most  inspiring  breezes  come  from  the  fields  and  meadowF,  from  the  &cts  and  ol]jeots  of 
the  outer  world,  and  not  from  books,  and  the  trend  of  the  XnsSitution  is  already  very  powerful 
in  the  direction  of  those  pursuits  and  ends  for  which  it  was  established;  and,  finally,  the  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment  now  sets,  strong  and  steady,  Unoardt  the  University,  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  through  their  representatives,  have  recently  put  the  seal  of  their  approbation  and 
confidence  upon  it,  by  appropriating  the  funds  wherewith  these  structures  are  now  rising  to 
completion. 

Are  not  these  hopeful  results  to  be  achieved  in  forty-two  months?  and  do  they  not  prophesj 
a  great  future?  Who  that  stood  with  us  in  March,  1868,  dared  even  to  hope  for  what  is  realitr 
to-day? 
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Jjid  BOW  the  inquiry  arises,  what  has  brought  about  theee  results,  this  refluent  wave  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  these  converging  and  centripetal  forces,  these  auspicious  events  and  well 
founded  anticipations  of  greater  things  in  ibe  near  future? 

Not  to  under-estimate  other  contributing  factors,  I  believe  that  prominence  is  due  the  fol-' 
lowing: 

1.  To  the  sound  and  well  considered  principles  promulgated  by  the  trustees  in  their  first 
published  circular.  Truly  comprehending  and  firmly  grasping  the  outlines  of  the  problem  set 
before  them,  they  boldly  declared  at  the  very  outset,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution  which  they  were  to  found,  and  the  essential  conditions  of  success.  They 
uplifted  a  banner  that  waaJU  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  modem  civilization. 
Rejecting  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  thosej  who  would  build  for  to-day,  they  chose  granite 
tkmd  iron,  gold  and  precious  stones,  for  their  temple  of  ages.  Denying  the  imputation  that 
fiuiners  and  artizans  needed  len  culture  than  others,  they  proclaimed  the  truth  that  no  other 
classes  needed  more  careful  training,  and  that  only  by  learning  equally  varied  and  profound, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  industrial  classes  to  break  down  the  barriers  in  their  way,  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  formidable  aristocracy  that  was  growing  up  under  the  name  of  the 
professional  classes. 

The  scheme  which  they  presented  did  not  escape  criticism.  To  some  it  was  a  stumbling 
block,  to  others  foolishness.  Though  drawn  up  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  Illinois 
open  before  them,  and  with  fidelity  to  their  spirit  and  intent,  a  lower  and  narrower  interpreta- 
tion was  tenaciously  urged,  and  the  weapons  of  irony  and  ridicule  were  mingled  with  the  gra- 
ver imputation  of  a  perversion  of  the  funds  from  their  legitimate  purpose.  But  the  trustees, 
with  patient  endurance,  steadfastly  looking  into  the  future,  stood  quietly  yet  firmly  bj  their 
convictions,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  University,  in  due  time,  was  launched. 

The  good  effects  of  the  high 'ground  thus  assumed  at  the  outset  have  been  incalculable.  It 
led  to  an  earnest  and  widely  extended  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  higher  education, 
of  State  and  national  Universities,  and  especially  of  the  problem  of  how  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  science  and  culture  in  the  interest  and  to  the  support  of  the  children  of  toil.  The  press 
teemed  with  arguments  and  theories,  with  essays  and  strictures,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
while  editorial  lightnings  flashed  and  thunders  rolled  continually.  By  all  this  the  people  yrere 
mightily  stirred,  instructed  and  edueatid.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  liberal  views  on  which  the 
University  was  founded^  have  three  friends  and  supporters  to-day,  where  they  had  one,  when 
the  controversy  began.  The  fact  that  the  Regent  is  at  this  moment  at  his  wiVs  end  to  pro- 
vide room  fbr  the  students  already  here  and  known  to  be  coming,  is  proof  on  this  point  By 
uplifting  this  worthy  standard,  we  have  all  the  time  had  something  worth  contending  for, 
while  upon  the  lower  plane  proposed  by  some,  success  would  have  itself  been  a  defeat. 

2.  But  a  true  philosophy  of  education,  broad  and  comprehensive  plans,  have  in  themselves 
no  self-acting,  self-developing  power.  Be  these  never  so  wise  and  good,  success  must  still 
depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  fidelity  and  capacity  of  the  agents  to  whom  the  execution 
is  intrusted.  I  am  here  as  the  blind  eulogist  of  none,  but  a  sense  of  what  is  justly  due  to 
good  and  faithful  servants,  will  not  allow  me  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  belief  I  enter- 
tain, that  to  the  Regent  and  Faculty  is  also  due  much  of  the  success  and  prestige  achieved. 

Had  the  first  Regent  and  Professors  of  the  University  been  men  of  less  breadth  and  diacern- 
ment;  less  honest  and  catholic  in  their  views;  less  ready  and  willing  to  seize  and  utilize 
every  legitimate  element  of  success,  every  sound  principle,  whether  old  or  new — ^had  they  been 
less  conscientious  and  devoted,  as  well  as  capable  and  scholarly,  and  less  patient  and  prudent 
withal,  we  might  not  have  been  summoned  hither  to-day  on  this  glad  errand;  these  nascent 
walls  might  not  have  been  grandly  rising  about  us. 

Few  appreciate  the  environment  of  difficulties  attending  the  opening  of  a  great  institution 
of  learning,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances — the  unlooked-for  emergencies  and 
perplexities,  the  adjustment  and  arrangements  and  re-arrangements,  till  all  is  made  to  run 
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smoothly,  each  force  acting  wikhout  noiflc  or  fnction,  each  body  moyimg  in  ite  own  appropriate 
orbit  Bui  how  formidably  and  painfully  enhanced  are  the  embarrassments  when  the  enter- 
prise itself  is  largely  experimental,  with  no  beaten  paths  to  follow,  no  sore  lights  to  gulde-^ 
the  past  almost  a  blank,  the  futoie  little  better  than  darkness. 

Not  only  was  this  the  problem  with  which  our  Regent  and  his  associates  had  to  grapple, 
but  there  wore  other  and  special  elements  of  difficulty.  A  then  recent  contest  fbr  the  locatioo 
of  the  University  had  left  the  usual  'harvest  of  irritations  and  alienatioBe ;  tha  firienda  of  in- 
dustrial education  were  not  a  nnit  in  support  of  the  Institution,  nor  even  in  their  views  of  the 
general  principles  and  policy  in  accordance  with  which  it  should  be  organized  and  condacted. 
Amid  the  clashing  of  opinions  and  theories,  the  public  mind  became  for  a  time  bewildend 
and  confused,  and  many  students  delayed  entering  the  Institution  till  it  should  clearly  appear 
what  the  pxeitement  signified  or  portended,  and  what  the  end  thereof  might  be.  Added  to  all 
this,  the  buildings  were  unsuitable  and  insufficient,  the  appliances  of  instruction  were  meagre 
in  the  extreme,  the  number  of  teachers  inadequate,  and  the  available  funds  wholly  onequal  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  unpromising  conflict,  environed  by  this  tangled  web  of  diffienltiea, 
these  strong,  brave  men  entered,  doing  the  best  they  could,  pressing  steadily  on,  each  bearing 
a  double  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility,  patient,  uncomplaining,  hopeful;  waiting  till  the 
morning  should  break,  and  relief  and  recognition  come.  They  have,  indeed,  settled  convic- 
tions as  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  education  and  educational  philosophy,  but  they  were 
wedded  to  no  pet  theories  in  collateral  matters,  and  committed  to  no  stereotyped  methods  and 
measures  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  Ever  seeking  light,  and  willing  to  Walk  therein  when 
found,  they  have  not  disappointed  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  While  resisting  CTeiy  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  broad  foundations  on  which  they  believed  that  the  temple  most  be 
reared,  if  at  all,  they  have  ever  been  ready  to  modify  the  details  of  the  superstnictiue  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unfoldings  of  events  and  the  teachings  of  experience. 

3.  But  the  most  potential  cause  of  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  UniTer- 
sity,  and  of  the  noble  future  which  ^re  are  to-day  permitted  to  believe  lies  before  it,  is  without 
doubt  the  fact,  becoming  dcdly  more  apparent,  that  its  work  is  in  harmony  with  and  demanded 
by  the  pretsvng  netck  of  the  living  prtsent ;  that  it  is  moving  in  the  line  of  the  ocean-corrents 
of  modern  thought-^in  the  direction  of  the  paramount  interests  and  necessities  of  humanity. 

But  for  this,  in  vain  would  be  the  excellence  of  its  curriculum,  the  learning  and  heroism  of 
its  Regent  and  Faculty,  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  the  abundance  of  its  resources. 
The  cry  of  the  disappointed  and  tired  world  is :  **  Give  us  the  true  bread  and  water  of  life — we 
are^starving  upon  husks  and  fleshless  bones.  If  there  is  balm  in  the  Gilcad  of  science,  bring 
it  down  to  us,  for  we  are  sick  unto  death.  If  there  is  blessing  and  power  in  philosophy  and 
learning,  dispense  them  to  the  toiling  millions.  We  would  not  know  less  of  the  world  to 
come,  but  more  of  these  visible  heavens  and  this  solid  earth." 

In  response  to  this  long  and  bitter  cir  of  the  ages,  we  have  at  last  a  neto  departure  in  edu- 
cation. Its  impressive  motto  is:  "The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  ihmg^  that  are  made,^^ 

The  movement  is  from  the  few  toward  the  many — ^through  the  abstract  to  the  concrete — 
from  books  to  nature — from  sect  and  caste  and  party,  to  humanity.  Welcoming  all  knowledge, 
the  whole  unbroken  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  joyfully  recognising  the  right  of  every  man  to 
devote  himself  to  any  chosen  study  and  to  any  pursuit  in  life — ^making  war  upon  no  existing 
institutions  and  courses  of  study — its  special  province  is  to  utilize  education  in  the  interest  of 
productive  industry,  to  depUy  the  shining  battalions  of  science  out  upon  the  open  plains  of 
life,  and  bring  them  to  the  support  of  the  ubiquitous  and  gigantic  activities  of  the  age. 

Bowing  to  the  trath  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  face  shall  man  eat  bread,  it  seeks  to  lessen  the 
sweat  and  increase  the  quantity  of  bread.  It  sees  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  engaged  in  till- 
ing the  soil,  and  wearily  fighting  the  myriad  foes  to  which  every  plant  and  cereal  and  escnkot 
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18  exposed,  and  seeks  to  help  them  in  the  anequal  enoounier.  To  that  man,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  wheat  in  a  soil  destitute  of  the  essential  elements  demanded  bj  that  grain,  it 
whispers  a  word  of  counsel — ^he  changes  the  crop,  or  supplies  the  needed  ingredients,  and 
success  is  the  result  It  sees  the  scanty  results  of  husbandry  everywhere,  compared  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil,  and  invitee  desponding  farmers  to  the  cheering  revelations  of  vege- 
table physiology.    , 

It  looks  out  upon  this  maivelous  land  of  oars,  so  full  of  exhaustless  treasures,  above  and 
beneath  the  surfu^e — upon  the  infinite  variety  and  magnificence  of  its  natural  scenery — its 
lakes  and  rivers,  its  Niagaras  and  To  Semites,  its  ocean-girdled  shores,  its  stupendous  moun- 
tain ranges,  its  boundless  capacities  for  mannfiuitures,  and  for  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
— upon  its  amazing  national  and  corporate  enterprises,  its  screaming  locomotives,  ipushing 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  like  the  beast  of  apocalyptic  vision,  while  tunnels  open  and  bridges 
rise  to  receive  them  as  they  thunder  along.  It  beholds  the  rising  towns  and  cities,  the  tidal  waves 
of  emigration  setting  towards  the  occidental  ocean,  while  State  is  added  to  State,  and  territory 
after  territory  is  organized  out  of  the  imperial  domains  of  the  far  West,  affording  illimitable 
opportunities  and  boundless  fields  for  the  display  of  enterprise,  with  swift  and  sure  rewards 
for  the  energetic  and  industrious. 

It  contemplates  one  form  of  government^  so  wise  and  fi^  with  eveiy  avenue  of  preferment 
open  to  honorable  competition — no  fetters  on  limb  or  conscience,  on  press  or  tongue — ^no 
tyranny  of  priest  or  king,  of  oligarchy  or  caste.  And  our  people,  keen,  shrewd,  alert — full  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  adventure,  enthusiasm  and  dash  ;  the  most  aggressive  and  self-reliant 
on  earth.  And  marking  all  these  things  it  asks,  what  should  be  the  education  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, in  such  an  age  and  country  ?  Was  ever  a  people  so  -environed  by  such  tremendous 
incentives  to  a  brave  and  heroic  manhood  ?  Its  high  challenge  is:  Qo  into  these  battle-fields; 
cut  and  hew  and  delve;  dig  down  these  mountains,  fill  up  these  valleys,  bridge  these  rivers, 
push  on  the  highways  of  commerce ;  lay  the  iron  rails,  stretch  the  telegraphic  wire,  down  with 
the  forests,  up  with  the  homestead,  on  with  the  stalwart  hosts  of  Industry;  let  the  anvils  ring, 
the  forges  blaze,  the  shuttles  fly,  the  spindles  hum ;  speed  the  plow,  the  loom,  the  ship  and  the 
buzzing  wheels;  explore  the  mine,  bring  up  the  shining  ores,  stuff  the  black  diamonds  into 
the  red  hot  throats  of  furnaces,  and  let  the  molten  iron  and  steel  pour  forth;  peer  into  the 
mysteries  of  soils,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  growth,  bend  upon  them  the  apocaljrptio 
light  of  the  solar  ray,  clap  on  them  the  vise  and  thumb-screw  of  chemical  analysis,  and 
wrench  and  torture  their  secrets  from  them ;  and  you,  ye  Titans  who  wield  and  whirl  the 
mechanical  forces,  marshal  the  omnipotence  of  your  dynamics  and  statics  to  relieve  the 
strained  and  aching  sinews  of  man,  to  reduplicate  his  power,  add  to  his  comfort  and  ennoble  his 
life;  ye  landscape  gardeners,  and  rural  engineers,  subsidize  the  hillsides  and  slopes,  the  wild 
rocks  and  glens,  the  migestic  forests  and  tangled  thickets;  fling  over  them  all  the  spell  of  your 
enchantments,  and  make  them  minister  to  beauty  and  adornment  With  trees  and  shrubs  In 
clumps  and  groups,  at  artistic  points,  with  clambering  vine  and  rose-clad  trellis — ^with  the 
cheap  and  simple  magic  of  light  and  shade,  foreground  and  perspective,  beautify  the  homes  of 
the  toiling  poor,  for  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  shall  be  filled  with 
brightness  and  gloiy. 

These  are  the  trumpet  voices  that  seem  to  ring  out  from  these  rising  walls  and  foundation 
stones,  sounding  upwards  to  God  and  grandly  echoing  onwards  into  the  stillness  and  silence 
of  the  waiting  future.  This  is  the  new  departare  in  education — not  differing  so  much  from  the 
old  in  essence  and  purpose,  because  these  are  genericaUy  and  inunutably  the  same,  but  calling 
upon  the  ohildren  of  men  to  give  a  new  SreeOon^  new  fuea,  to  their  powers  when  trained  and 
polished  by  culture— uplifting  the  gorgeous  banner  of  Nature,  written  all  over  with  symbohi 
of  matchless  wisdom,  and  flashing  with  the  ineffable  glory  of  God,  and  seeking  to  attract  to  it 
and  to  gather  about  it  the  devotion  and  love  and  joyful  service  of  those  whom  philosophy  and 
leamiiig  have  made  keen^iighted  s^ng.    It  declares  that  in  the  problems  of  husbandry  and 
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mechanics;  of  mining,  engineering  and  architectm«;  of  animal  and  vegetable  pkjsiologf  and 
hybridization,  and  a  thoasand  others  arising  out  of  the  practice  of  the  indostrial  arti,  there 
is  scope  for  the  loftiest  powers  and  the  profoondest  learning,  while  their  pnrsnit  opens  up  the 
fountains  of  intense,  ever-Tarying  and  perennial  eiig'oyment. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  this  bailding  which  we  to-day  inaugurate,  and  that  statelic  one 
whose  comer-stone  we  have  now  laid,  and  the  University  to  which  they  both  belong,  are  all 
linked  with  the  future  well-being  and  gloiy  of  Illinois,  and  with  these  brighter  hopes  for  the 
on-coming  ages  of  culture  and  of  humanity,  that  I  have  left  my  woHe  and  come  hither  to-day. 
God  grant  that  the  dawn  of  a  long  career  of  great  usefulness  and  prosperity;  of  liberal  pro- 
vision and  fostering  care;  of  public  respect,  confidence  and  affection,  which  to-day  senas 
breaking  along  the  horizon  of  this  Institution,  may  shine  on,  brighter  and  bri^iter,  until  the 
perfect  day. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riley. 

Upon  the  platform  were  the  Hons.  Messrs.  Miller,  Williams,  Shel- 
don, Langley,  Wright,  Flagg,  Griggs,  Cunningham,  Danlajp,  and  pa- 
haps  others ;  also,  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county. 
Several  of  these  were  called  upon  for  speeches,  and  made  short  but 
appropriate  remarks,  all  of  them  indorsing  fully  the  course  pursued  by 
the  University,  and  promising  it  their  heartiest  support 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  being  called  upon  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Champaign  county,  expressed  himself,  and 
the  people  in  general,  as  well  satisfied  that  the  University  had  been 
a  benefit  to  them  in  the  past,  and  would  be  still  more  in  the  future. 

Music  by  the  band  followed,  and  the  audience  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  year.  Providence  permitting,  to  dedicate  the  main  building. 

And  now  a  few 

CLOSING  WOBDS. 

Germs  are  prophecies.  The  germ  of  the  acorn  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
wide-spreading  oak.  The  past  is  the  germ  of  the  future.  The  histo- 
ries of  the  coming  centuries  will  be  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  events  of 
the  present,  as  the  history  of  the  present  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  that  of 
the  past. 

Seeds  grow,  produce  and  die,  and  by  culture  their  fruits  are  im- 
proved, new  species  are  created  and  take  the  place' of  the  old.  New 
prophecies  are  written  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  seed.  There  the 
eye  of  the  skilled  botanist  may  detect  them,  but  the  multitude  see  them 
not,  res^  them  not ;  they  must  wait  until  the  germ  has  become  a 
plant,  pQliaps  until  it  has  produced  its  first  fruits,  until  the  prophecy 
has  beconie-'hisliory. 

In  the  history  of  education  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  the 
present  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  that  of  the  past;  but  cultured  by  expe- 
rience, the  old  education  has  ^^sported,"  as  horticulturists  say,  and  a 
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new  seedling  produced.  The  men  of  experience  and  thonghti  the  skill- 
ful botanists  in  educational  matters,  read  long  ago  in  this  plant  of 
industrial  eduoation  the  prophecy  of  its  future.  Would-be  sages  said 
it  was  but  a  seed  of  the  old  plant,  and  that  hence  it  would  produce  the 
same  fruit  as  the  plant  from  which  it  sprung.  Prophets  of  evil  foretold 
its  speedy  withering,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prove  their  prognos- 
tications true.  But  those  to  whom  the  seed  had  been  entrusted,  dug 
broad  and  deep  the  ground  which  was  to  receive  it,  and  the  germ,  in 
spite  of  adverse  storms,  has  grown  and  prospered.  Its  first  fruits  have 
been  produced,  and  the  vote  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  winter, 
granting  such  magnificent  appropriations  to  the  Industrial  University, 
was  the  verdict  of  impartial  judgment  pronouncing  them  good. 

But  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is  also  its  seed ;  if  the  present  is  the  accom« 
plishment  of  the  past,  it  is  also  the  prophecy  of  the  future. 

If  now  we  look  upon  the  present  of  the  University  as  we  should,  as 
a  germ,  a  prophecy  of  its  future  and  of  the  future  of  the  education 
which  it  represents,  their  common  strength  and  grandeur  in  years  yet 
to  come  may  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
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